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Wales  is  a  country  mtercsting  in  many  respects^  and 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  met 
with-  Though  not  ver>'  extensive,  it  Js  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  countries  in  the  world,  a  country 
in  which  Nature  displays  herself  in  her  wildest,  boldest, 
and  occasionally  lovdiesi  forms.  The  inhabitants,  who 
speak  an  ancient  and  peculiar  lar^gjage,  do  not  call 
this  region  Wales,  nor  themselves  Welsh.  They  call 
themselves  Cymry  or  Cumry,  and  thck  country  Cymnj. 
or  ih::  land  of  the  Cumry.  Wales  or  Wallia,  however, 
is  the  true,  proper,  and  v^Ithout  doubt  original  name, 
as  it  relates  not  to  any  particular  race,  which  at  present 
inhabits  tt.  or  may  have  sojourned  in  it  al  any  long 
bygone  period,  but  to  the  country  ilscir  Wales 
signifies  a  land  of  mountains,  of  vales,  of  dingles, 
chasms,  and  springs-  It  is  connected  with  the  Cumbric 
ba],  a  protuberance,  a  springmg  forth  ;  with  the  Celtic 
beul  or  bcal,  a  mouth;  with  the  old  English  welle, 
a  fountain  ;  with  the  original  name  of  Italy,  still  called 
by  the  Germans  Welschland  ;  with  Balkan  and  Vulcan, 
both  of  which  signify  a  casting  out,  an  eruption  ;  with 
Wclfnt  or  Wayland,  the  namc-of  the  Anglo-Saxon  god 
of  the  forge;  with  the  Chaldcc  val,  a  forest^  and  the 
German  ;^ald ;  with  the  English  bluff,  and  the  Sanscrit 
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palava — startling  assertions,  ro  doubt,  at  least  to  some ; 
wliich  are,  however,  quite  true,  and  which  at  soitic  future 
time  will  be  universally  acknowledged  so  to  be. 

But  it  is  not  for  its  scenery  alone  that  Wales  is 
deserving  of  being  visited ;  scenery  soon  palls  unless 
it  is  associated  with  remarkable  events,  and  the  names 
of  remarkable  men.  J'crhapa  there  is  no  country  in 
the  whole  world  which  has  been  the  scene  of  events 
more  stirring  and  remarkable  than  those  recorded  in 
the  history  of  Wales.  What  other  country  has  been 
the  scene  of  a  strugfrle  so  deadly,  so  embittered,  and 
protracted  as  that  between  the  Curnro  and  the  Saxon? 
— A  struggle  which  did  not  terminate  at  Caernarvon, 
when  Kdward  Kongshanks  foisted  his  young  son  upon 
the  W^elsh  chieftains  as  Prince  of  Wales;  but  was 
kept  up  till  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  when  a  prince 
of  Cuniric  blood  won  the  crown  of  fair  Britain,  verifying 
the  olden  word  which  had  cheered  the  hearts  of  the 
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England;  then  there  wa^  Ryce  Ap  Thomas,  the  Ijefit 
soldier  ofhj^  time,  whose  hands  p1<Lced  the  BriLlsh  crown 
or  the  brow  of  Henry  the  ScvciUh.  iUid  whom  bhrfi" 
Henry  the  Eighth  dtlightcd  to  call  Father  Prcecc ;  then 
there  was — who? — why  Harry  Morgan,  who  led  those 
tremendous  fellows  the  IJuccai^cci.^  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  to  the  sack  and  hunting  of  Panama. 

What,  a  buccaneer  in  the  list?  Ayl  and  why  not? 
Morgan  was  a  scourge,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  a  scourge  of 
God  on  the  cruel  Spaniards  of  the  New  World,  the 
merciless  taf^k-masters  and  butchers  of  the  Indian  race; 
on  which  account  God  favoured  and  prospered  Mm, 
permitting  him  to  attain  the  noble  age  of  ninety^  and 
lo  die  peacefully  and  tranquilly  at  Jamaica,  whilst 
smolfirg  h\^  PT^  "'^  ^'"^  shady  arbour,  with  his  smilinjj 
planLalion  of  sujiar-caiies  full  in  view.  How  nnltke  the 
fate  of  Harry  Morgan  to  that  of  Lolonoi;^,  a  being 
as  daring  and  enterprising  as  the  Welshman,  but  a 
monster  without  ruth  or  discrimination,  terrible  to  friend 
and  foe,  who  perished  by  the  hands,  not  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  of  the  Indians,  who  lore  him  limb  from  limb,  burn- 
ing hij  members,  yet  quivering,  in  the  fire — which  very 
Indians  Morgan  contrived  to  make  his  own  firm  friends, 
and  whose  difficult  language  he  spoke  with  the  same 
(acilily  as  Knglish,  Spanish,  and  his  own  South  Welsh,, 

For  men  of  j^cnius  Wales  during  a  long  period 
wa*  particularly  celebrate* I, — Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  Welsh  Bards?  though  it  is  true  that,  beyond  the 
borrlcr*  <:if  Wales,  onlv  a  very  few  are  acquainted 
with  their  songs,  owing  to  th_e  language,  by  no  means  an 
cSL^y  one,  \v\  which  they  were  composed.  Honour  to 
them  all  I  everlasting  glory  lo  the  three  greatest — 
TalicBm,  Ab  Gwilym  and  Gronwy  Owen:  the  first 
a  profciscd    Christian,  but   in    reality   a    Driud,  whose 
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poems  flinf;  great  light  on  the  doctrines  of  Ibe  primitive 
priesthood  nf  Europe,  which  correspond  remarkably 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  before  ihp  time 
of  Brahma :  the  second  the  grand  poet  of  Xalure, 
the  contemporary  of  Chaucer,  but  worth  half  a  do?rr>  of 
the  accomplished  word-master,  the  ingenious  versifier  of 
Norman  and  Italian  tales :  ihe  third  a  learned  and 
irreproachable  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
one  of  ihc  f^rcaiesl  poets  of  the  last  century,  who  after 
several  narrow  escai^c^  from  starvation  both  in  England 
and  Wales,  died  master  of  a  paltry  school  at  New 
Bnmswick,  in  North  America,  sometime  about  the 
vear  1780^ 

But  Wales  has  somcthin;^  besides  its  wonderful  scenery, 
!t5  eventful  history^  and  its  illustrious  men  of  yore  to 
interest  the  visitor.  Waiei  has  a  population,  and  a 
remarkable  one.  There  are  countries,  besides  Wales, 
abounding  with  noble  scenery,  Hch  in  eventful  histories, 
and  which  are  not  sparingly  dotted  with  the  birth- 
places of  heroes  and  poets,  in  which  at  the  present  day 
there  is  either  no  population  at  all.  or  one  of  a  character 
which  is  anything  but  attractive.  Of  a  country  in  the 
first  predicament,  the  Scottish  Highlands  afford  an 
example:  What  a  country  is  that  Highland  region! 
What  scenery!  and  what  associations!  if  Wales  has 
its  Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris,  the  Highlands  have  their 
Hill  of  the  Water  Dogs,  and  that  of  the  Swarthy  Sw-itic : 
If  Wales  has  a  history,  so  have  the  Highlands^DOt 
indeed  so  remarkable  as  that  of  Wales,  but  eventful 
enough-  If  Wales  has  had  its  heroes,  its  Glendower 
and  Father  Prjce,  the  Highlands  have  had  their  Evan 
Cameron  ard  Ranald  of  Moydart;  If  Wales  has  had 
its  romantic  characters,  its  Griffith  Ap  Nicholas  and 
Harr>'  Morgan,  the  Highlands  liave  had  Rob  Roy  and 
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that  sirange  fellow  Donald  Macleod,  the  man  of  the 
broadsword,  the  leader  of  the  Freacadnn  Dhu,  who  a1 
Fontenoy  caused,  the  Lord  otil>-  knows,  how  inany 
Frenchmen"?!  heads  to  fly  off  their  shoulders,  who  lived 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  and  at  sevcniy-onc 
performed  gallant  service  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  ; 
wrapped  in  whose  plaid  the  dying  Wolfe  was  carried 
from  the  hill  of  victory.— If  Wales  has  been  a  land  of 
song,  have  not  the  Highlands  also? — If  Wales  can 
boast  of  Ab  Gwilym  and  Gronwy,  the  Highlands  can 
boast  of  Ossian  and  Maclntyre,  In  many  respects 
the  two  regions  are  equals  or  nearly  so ; — In  one 
respecr,  however,  a  matter  of  the  present  day,  and  a 
yery  Important  matter  too,  they  are  anything  but 
equals :  Wales  has  a  population — but  where  \&  thai  of 
the  Highlands? — Plenty  uf  noble  scenery  J  Plenty  of. 
delfghtful  associations,  historical,  poetical,  and  romantic 
— but.  hut,  where  is  the  population  } 

The  population  of  Wale-^  has  not  departed  across  the 
Atlantic,  like  that  of  the  Highlands^  it  remains  at 
home,  and  a  remarkable  population  it  is — very  different' 
from  the  present  inhabitants  of  several  beautiful  lands 
of  olden  fame,  who  have  strangely  degenerated  Irom 
their  forefathers,  Whales  has  not  only  a  population,  but 
a  highly  interesting  one — hardy  and  frugal,  yet  kind  and 
hospitable — a  bit  crazed,  it  Is  true,  un  the  subject  of 
religion,  but  still  retaining  plenty  uf  old  Celtic  peculi- 
arities, and  !;till  speaking — Diolch  i  Duw  \ — the  language 
of  Glendower  and  the  Bards. 

The  present  is  a  book  about  Wales  and  Welsh  matters. 
He  who  docfl  me  the  honour  of  perusing  it  will  be  con- 
ducted to  many  a  .spot  not  onty  remarkable  for  pictur- 
cM]ucnc5S,  but  for  having  been  the  scene  of  !^mc 
extraordinary'    events   or   ihc    birth-place    or   residence 
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ofahcrooTa  man  of  geaius :  he  will  likewise  be  not 
unfrcquently  introdocccl  lo  tlic  genuine  Welsh,  and 
made  acquainted  with  what  they  have  to  say  aboul 
Cumro  and  Saxon,  buying  and  selling,  fattening  hogs 
and  poulti^',  Methodism  and  baptism,  and  the  poor, 
persecuted  Church  of  England. 

An  account  of  the  language  of  Wales  will  be  found  m 
the  last  chapter.  It  ha-^  many  features  and  word«  in 
common  with  the  Sanscrit,  and  many  which  seem 
pi?[:uliar  to  itself  or  rather  to  the  family  of  languages, 
generally  called  the  Celtic,  to  which  it  belongs.  Though 
not  an  original  tongucn  for  indeed  no  original  tongue,  or 
anything  approximating  Co  one,  at  present  exists.  It  is 
certainly  of  immcnac  antiquity,  indeed  almost  entitled 
in  that  respect  to  dispute  the  palm  with  the  grand 
tongue  of  India,  on  which  in  some  respects  it  flings 
nearly  as  much  elucidation  as  il  itself  receives  in  others. 
Amongst  the  words  quoted  in  the  chapter  alluded  to  I 
wish  particularly  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  gwr, 
a  man.  and  gwres,  heat:  to  which  may  be  added 
gwreichionen,  a  spark.  Uoes  not  the  striking  similarity 
between  thcsie  words  warrant  the  su|ipos:lion  that  the 
Etncient  Cumry  tntertaincd  the  idea  that  man  and  fire 
were  one  and  the  samtr,  tvcn  like  the  ancient  Hindus, 
who  believed  that  man  sprang  from  fire,  and  whose 
word  vira/  which  signifies  a  strong  man,  a  hero,  signifies 
also  fire? 

There  arc  of  course  faults  and  inaccuracies  in  the 
work  ;  but  1  have  rca.^ini  lo  believe  that  Uiey  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important :  1  may  have  occasionally  given 

■  TliHi  vim  >E  "n*  lime  «ipaii1  nijiii  m  genpnil.  aa  v^dl  as  fiie,  ihcre  r^n 
bt  no  Ji-iiih[-  Il  II  tjnjjuljii  Lmw  ihiv  wnriL  oi  iuitLrfhifi){  HifikLfit^ly  libt 
ir»  ocrtifK  in  vaiLou*  hiLiToiwiiii  Un|^iLEih:L-t,  buiiipimifi  a±  muii.  HJiuttimn  ^x 
Are.  Vir  in  l^iin  <iii:i>>licit  <»■»,  UkL  vum  in  lluuh  ■■i^nilio  fiir.  In  [ike 
inkiinci  feu  iik  Iri-lk  ki|£iiirir>  t.  mnn,  bul  rirc  in  T'ji^li>li  ^i^iirlits  rh«  cnn-^ 
vubttt^,  tti.  u  ihr  ILnduk  wliuIU  caII  it,  ihf  t"'''^^^i'i£  dement. 
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a  wrong  name  to  a  hill  or  a  brook  ;  or  may  have  over- 
stated or  understated,  by  a  furlongn  the  distance  between 
one  hamlet  and  another  ;  or  even  committed  t!ic  blunder 
of  saying  that  Mr  Jones  Ap  Jenkins  lived  in  this  or  that 
homestead,  whereas  in  reality  Mr  Jenkins  Ap  Jones 
honoured  it  ^^ith  his  residences  I  may  be  chargeable 
with  such  inaccuracies  ;  in  which  case  I  beg  to  express 
due  sorrow  for  them,  and  at  the  sane  time  a  hope  that 
[  have  afforded  information  about  matters  relating  to 
Wales  which  more  than  atones  for  them,  [t  would  be  as 
well  if  those  who  exhibit  eagerness  to  expose  the  faults 
of  a  book  would  occasionally  have  the  candour  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  its  merits ;  such  a  wish,  however.  Is 
not  likely  to  be  gratified,  unless  indeed  they  wisely  take 
a  hint  from  the  following  lines,  transTalcd  from  a  cywydd 
of  the  last  of  the  great  poets  of  Wales  : 

"All  c:an  perceived  faull,  where  ihecc  is  one^^ 
A  <Dtty  scamp  will  find  one»  where  there's  nonr"' 


A  Bawdd^n,  ei  rm  byddfliJ'— GnOKU^  Qwiv, 
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TnposrU    FvcuiMon — KnowkJ^e   of   Wdali "Singular    Griwm — 
H:irmoniaufi     Ulslidi  —  W'cUh    Pmnunciarion       Dafydd    Ab 


In  the  sumnii^r  of  the  year  1854  myself,  wife,  and 
dftjghter  delermitied  upon  going  into  Wales,  to  pass  a 
few  muinth*  there.  We  are  country  people  of  a  corner 
of  East  Anglia,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speakEng, 
had  been  residing  so  long  on  our  own  little  estate,  that 
wo  had  become  tired  of  the  objects  around  us,  and  con- 
ceived that  we  should  be  all  the  better  for  changing  the 
scene  for  a  shtjrt  period.  We  were  undetermined  for 
some  time  with  respect  to  where  we  should  go.  I  pro- 
posed Wtilcs  from  the  fir^t,  but  m^*  wife  and  daughter, 
who  hnve  idways  had  rather  a  hanken'ny  after  what  is 
f^hionable.  said  they  Iht^u^-ht  it  would  be  more  advis^ 
able  to  go  to  Harrowgale,  or  l-eamington-  On  my 
observing  that  tho^e  were  terrible  places  for  expense, 
they  replied  that,  though  the  price  of  com  had  of  laic 
been  shamefully  IovVh  we  had  a  spare  hundred  pounds  or 
iwo  in  our  pockets,  and  could  afford  to  pay  for  a  !ittlc 
iniight  into  fashionable  life.     1  told  them  that  there  was 
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nothing  T  so  much  hated  as  fashionable  life,  but  that,  as 
I  was  anything  but  a  selfish  person,  I  would  endeavour 
to  stific  my  abhorrence  of  it  for  a  timCj  and  attend 
them  cither  to  Leamington  or  Harrowgate.  By  this 
speech  1  obtained  my  wish,  even  as  I  knew  I  should,  for 
my  wife  and  daughter  iratantly  observed^  that,  after  all, 
ihey  thought  we  had  better  go  into  Wales,  which,  thoi^h 
not  so  fashionable  as  cither  Leamington  or  Harrowgale, 
was  a  very  nice  picturesque  country,  where,  they  had  no 
doubt,  they  should  get  on  very  well,  more  especially  as 
I  was  acquainted  with  Che  Welsh  language. 

It  was  my  knowledge  of  Welsh,  sucli  as  it  was.  that 
made  me  desirous  that  we  should  go  to  Wales,  where 
there  was  a  chance  that  I  might  turn  it  to  some  little 
account  In  my  boyhood  I  had  been  something  of  a 
philologist ;  had  picked  up  some  Latin  and  Greek  at 
school;  some  Irish  in  Ireland,  where  1  had  been  with 
my  father,  who  was  in  the  army;  and  subsequently 
n   articled  clerk  to  the 
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the  little  hair  which  he  had,  which  was  almost  entirely 
on  the  sides  and  the  back  part  of  his  head,  was  of  an 
iron-t^ey  hue.  He  wore  a  leather  hat  on  ordinar>'  days, 
low  at  the  crovrn,  and  wilh  the  side  eaves  turned  up. 
A  dirly  i:iep|5er  and  salt  coat,  a  waistcoat  which  had 
once  been  red,  but  which  had  lost  its  pristine  colour,  and 
looked  brown ;  dirty  yellow  leather  breeches,  grey 
worsted  stockings,  and  high-lows.  Surely  I  was  right 
when  I  said  he  wa.s  a  very  different  groom  to  those  of 
the  present  day,  whether  Welsh  or  English?  What  say 
>-ou,  Sir  WdtkJn?  What  say  you,  my  Lord  of  Exeter? 
He  looked  after  the  horses,  and  occasionally  assisted  in 
the  house  of  a  person  who  lived  at  the  end  of  an  alley, 
in  which  the  office  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  1  was 
articled  was  situated,  and  having  to  pass  by  the  door  of 
the  office  ha!f-a-do7.cn  times  in  the  day,  he  did  not  fail  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  clerks,  who,  sometimes  individu- 
ally, sometimes  by  twos,  sometimes  by  tlirees.  or  even 
more,  not  unfrequently  stood  at  the  door,  bareheaded — 
mi&-s}>ending  the  time  which  was  rot  legally  iheir  own. 
Sundry  observations,  none  ofthcm  very  flattering,  dJd  ibc 
clerks  and,  amongst  them,  myself,  make  upon  the  groom, 
as  he  passed  and  repassed,  some  of  them  direct,  others 
somewhat  oblique.  To  tliese  he  made  no  reply  save  by 
Lrfiks  which  had  in  them  something  dangerous  and 
menacing,  and  clenching  without  raising  his  fisl.s,  which 
looked  singularly  hard  and  homy.  At  length  a  lA'hisper 
ran  about  the  alley  that  the  groom  was  a  Welshman  \ 
this  whisper  much  increased  the  malice  of  my  brother 
clerks  against  him,  who  were  now  whenever  he  passed 
the  door,  and  Ihey  happened  to  be  there  by  twos  or 
threes,  in  the  habit  of  saying  something,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, against  Wales  and  Welshmen,  and,  individually  or 
together,  were  in  the  habit  of  shouting  out  '*  Taffy," 
when  he  was  at  some  distance  from  them,  and  his  back 
was  turned,  or  regaling  his  cars  with  tlic  harmonious 
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and   well-known   distich   of  "Taffy  was  a  Welshman, 
Tafly  W3H  a  thft^f  r  Taffy  came  to  my  house  ;ind  side  a 
picte  L*f  beer"      It   had,  however,  a  very  dificrent  effect 
upon  mc-     I  was  trying  to  Icam  Welsh,  and  the  idea 
occurring  to  me  that  the  groom  might  be  able  to  assist 
roe  in  my  pursuit,  I  instantly  lost  ail  desire  to  torment 
him,  and  determined  to  do  my  best  to  sscrape  acquaint- 
ance  with   him,   and    persuade    him    to  ^ivc  me  what 
assistance  he  could  in  Welsh,     1  succeeded  ;  how  I  will 
/  not  trouble  the  reader  with  describing;  he  and  I  became 
',  (jreat  friends,  and  he  taught  mc  what  Wcl^h  he  could. 
In  return   for  his  instruclions   1   persuaded    my  brnther 
clerks  to  leave  off  holloing  after  him,  and  to  do  nothing 
further  to  hurt  hi^  fetlings,  which  had  been  very  deeply 
wounded,  3o  much  so,  th^t  after  the  fir.st  two  or  Ihroe 
lessons  he  told  me  in  confidence  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  very  day  I  first  began  to  conciliate  him  he  had  come 
lo  the  resolution  of  doing  one  of  two  thing's,  namely, 
cither  to  hany  himself  from  the  balk  of  the  hayloft,  or  to 
give  his  master  warning,  both  of  which  Ihmgs  he  told 
me  he  should  have  been  very  unwilling  to  do,  more 
particularly  a«  he  had  a  wife  and  family.     He  gave  me 
les?ions   on    Sunday   afternoon^   at    my   fathcf*s   bouse, 
where  he  made  his  appearance  very  respectably  dressed, 
in  a  beaver  bat,  blue  surtout,  whitish  waistcoat,  black 
trow&ers  and  Wellingtons,  all  with  a  somewhat  ancient 
1^  look— the  Wellingtons  I  rememtjer  were  slightly  pieced 
at  the  sides— but  all   upon   ibe  whole  very  respectable. 
1  wished  at  first  to  persuade  him  to  give  mc  lessous  in 
the  office,  but  could  not  succeed :  "  No,  no,  lad ; "  said 
he,  "catch  me  going  in   there:    1   would  just  as  soon 
venture  into  a  nest  of  parcnpines."     To  translate  from 
I  books  1  had  already,  to  a  certain  degree,  taught  myself, 
■   and  at  his  first  visit  I  discovered,  and  be  himself  ac- 
knowledged, that  at  book  W^elsh  I  was  stronger  than 
bimself,  but  I  learnt  Welsh  pronunciation  from  him,  and 
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to  discourse  a  little  in  the  Welsh  tongue.  "Had  you 
much  diificult)'  in  acquiring  the  sound  of  the  II?"  1 
think  1  hear  the  reader  inquire.  None  whatever!  the 
double  I  of  the  Welsh  is  by  no  means  the  terrible 
guttural  which  English  people  generally  sup^iose  it  to 
be.  being  in  reality  a  pretty  lit^uid,  cAdctly  resembling;  in 
sound  the  Spanish  11,  the  sound  of  which  I  had  mastered 
before  cominencintJ  Wel.'ih,  and  which  ia  equivalent  to 
the  English  Ih  ;  so  bein^,'  able  to  pronounce  llano  1  had 
of  course  ro  difficulty  in  pronouncinj^  I.luyd,  which  by- 
thc-byc  was  the  name  of  the  i^rooin. 

1  remember  that  1  found  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Welsh  far  less  difficult  than  1  had  found  the  grammar, 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  which  U  tlie  mutation, 
utider  certain  circuin?itances,  of  particular  consonants, 
when  forming  tlie  initials  of  words.  This  feature  I 
had  observed  in  the  Irish,  which  1  had  then  only  learnt 
by  earn 

Hut  to  return  to  the  groom.  He  was  really  a  remark- 
able character,  and  taught  me  two  or  three  things 
besides  Welsh  pionunciation  ;  and  to  discourse  a  little 
in  Cumraeg.  He  iiad  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  and 
had  served  under  Moore  and  Wellington  in  Ihe  Penin- 
sular  campaigns,  and  from  hiin  I  learnt  the  detailf 
(jf  many  a  bl'judy  field  and  bloodier  storm,  of  the 
sufferings  of  pLior  British  soldiers,  and  the  tyranny 
of  haughty  British  officers  :  more  especially  of  the  two 
commanders  just  mentioned,  tht;  first  of  whom  he 
5Wore  was  shot  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  the  second 
more  frecjuently  shot  at  by  British  than  French,  But 
it  is  not  deemed  a  matter  of  good  taste  to  write  abaut  i 
5jch  low  people  as  ^ooms,  I  shall  therefore  dismiss/ 
him  with  no  observation  further  than  that  after  he  had 
visited  me  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  about  a  year 
he  departed  for  his  own  cmintry  with  his  wife,  who 
was  an  Englishwoman,  and  his  children,  in  consequence 
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of  having  been  left  a  small  ireehoEd  there  by  a  distant 
relation,   and   that    I    neither  saw   nor  heard   of    him 

But  though  I  had  lost  my  oral  instructor  1  had 
still  my  silent  ones,  namely^  the  Welsh  books,  and 
of  these  1  made  ^\xch  use  that  before  the  expiration 
of  my  clerkship  l  was  able  to  read  not  only  Welsh 
prose,  but,  what  was  inRiiitdy  more  difficiik,  Wclsli 
poetry  in  any  of  the  four -and -twenty  measures,  and 
was  wcl!  versed  in  the  compositions  of  various  of  the 
old  Welsh  bards,  especially  those  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym. 
whom,  since  the  time  when  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  his  works,  I  have  always  consid??rtfd  as  the 
greatest  poetical  genius  that  h^is  appeared  in  Europe 
since  the  revival  of  literature. 

After  this  exordium  I  think  I  may  proceed  to 
narrate  the  journey  of  myself  and  family  into  Wales. 
As  perhaps,  however,  il  wilt  ht-  tliouj^ht  Uiiit.  though 
I  have  said  quite  enough  about  myself  and  a  certain 
groom,  1  have  not  said  quite  enough  about  my  wife 
and  daughter,  1  will  add  a  little  more  about  thern. 
Of  my  wife  1  will  merely  say  thai  she  is  a  perfijct 
paragon  of  wives — can  make  puddings  and  swaets  and 
treacle  posset,  anJ  is  the  best  woman  of  business  in 
Eastern  Anglia — of  my  step-daughter — for  iuch  she 
is,  though  1  generally  call  her  (iau^hter,  and  with 
good  reason,  seeing  that  sho  has  always  shown  herself 
a  daughter  to  me — that  she  has  all  kinds  of  good 
qualities,  and  several  accomplishments,  knowing  some- 
thing of  concholi^y,  more  of  botany,  drawing  capitally 
in  the  Dutch  style,  and  playing  remarkabiy  well  on 
the  guitar— not  the  trumpery  German  ihing  so-called — 
but  the  real  Spanish  guitar. 


CHAPTER  n 


Tlic  Starting — Peterborough  Cathedral — Anglo-Saxon  Names — 
Kjempe  Viser — Sieam — Norman  Barons — Chesler  Ale — i>ian 
Tudor — Pretty  Welsh  Tongue^ 

So  our  little  family,  consisting  of  myself,  my  wife  Mary, 
and  my  daughter  Henrietta,  for  daughter  I  shall  persist 
in  calling  her,  started  for  Wales  in  the  aftemoon  of 
the  27th  July,  1854,  Wc  flew  through  part  of  Norfolk 
and  CambridEcshirc  in  a  train  which  wc  Icfl  at  Ely, 
and  getting  into  another,  which  did  not  fly  quite  so 
fast  as  (he  one  we  had  quitted,  reached  the  Peterborough 
station  at  about  six  o'clucfc  of  a  delightful  evening. 
Wc  proceeded  no  farther  on  our  journey  that  day,  in 
Gf  that  we  might  have  an  opporttmit>'  of  seeing  the 
cathedral. 

Sallying  arm  in  arm  from  the  Statfon  Hotel,  where 
wc  had  determined  to  take  up  our  quarters  for  the 
night,  we  crossed  a  bndge  over  the  deep  quid  Ncn, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  which  stands  the  station. 
smd  soon  arrived  at  the  cathedral — unfortunately  we 
were  too  late  to  procure  admission  into  the  interior, 
and  had  lo  conteiU  ourselves  with  walking  rrmnd  it 
ai)d  surveying  its  outside. 

It  13  named  after,  ard  occupies  the  site,  or  part  of 
the  site  of  an  immense  monastery,  founded  by  ihe 
Mercian  King  Feda,  in  the  year  665,  and  destroyed 
by  firt  in  the  year  niG,  which  monastery,  though 
originally  termed  Mcdcshamstcd.  or  the  homestead  on 
the  meads,  was  subsequently  termed  Feterhorouijh, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  reared  by 
the  old  Saxon  monarch  for  the  love  of  God  and  the 
honour  of  Saint   Peter,  as  the   Saxon  Chronicle  says  a 
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book  wliidi  i  went  through  carefully  in  my  younger 
days,  wlien  I  studied  S^xcjii,  for,  a»  1  have  already 
told  the  reader,  I  was  in  tho.se  days  a  bit  of  a  phifo- 
legist  Like  tlie  first,  the  second  ecUfice  was  originally 
a  monastery,  and  continued  so  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  ;  both  wert  abodes  of  learning;  for  if 
the  Saxon  Chi'ontcle  was  commenced  in  the  monkish 
cells  of  the  first,  it  was  completed  in  those  of  the 
second  What  is  at  present  called  Peterborough 
Cathedral  is  a  nobk-  ^-enerable  pile,  equal  upon  the 
whole  in  external  appearance  to  the  cathedrals  of 
^Toledo,  Burgos  atid  Leon,  all  of  which  I  have  seen. 
f  Nothing  in  architecture  can  be  conceived  more  beautilul 
than  the  principal  entrance,  which  fronts  the  west,  and 
which,  at  the  time  we  saw  it,  was  gilded  with  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun. 

After  having  strolled  about  the  edifice  surveying  it 
until  we  were  weary,  wc  relumed  to  our  inn,  and  after 
taking  an  excellent  supper  retired  to  rest 

At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  we  left  the  capital  of 
the  meads.  With  dragon  S[>eed,  and  dragon  noise, 
firCj  smoke,  and  fury,  the  train  dashed  alonj^  it:^  road 
through  beautiful  meadows,  garnished  here  and  there 
U'ith  pollard  sallows  ;  over  prett}'  streams,  whose  waters 
stole  along  imperceptibly  :  by  venerable  old  churches, 
which  I  vowed  I  would  take  the  first  opporti^nity  of 
visiting:  slopping  now  and  then  to  recruit  iU  cner^es 
at  places,  whose  old  Anglo-Saxon  names  stared  me  In 
the  eyes  from  station  boards,  as  specimens  of  which, 
let  me  only  dot  down  Willy  Thorpe,  Ringsted^  and 
Yrlhling  Boro.  Quite  forgetting  everything  Welsh,  I 
was  enthusiastically  Saxon  the  whole  way  from 
Mcdcshamstcd  to  Blissworth,  so  thoroughly  Saxon 
was  the  countrj',  witii  its  rich  meads,  its  old  churches 
and  its  names.  After  leaving;  Bliss  worth,  a  thoroughly 
Saxon  place  by-the-byc,  as  its  name  shows,  signifying 
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the  stronghold  or  puNichsiun  of  DlJgh  or  Bice.  1  became 
less  Saxon  ;    the  country  was  rather  !ess  Saxon,  and 
!  caught  occasionally  the  word  "by"  on  a  board,  the 
Danish  for"  a  tuwn  ;    which  "by"  waked  in  me  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Danish  enthitsiastn,  of  which  1  have 
plenty,  and  with   reason,  having  translated   the  glorious 
K^mpc  Viscr  uver  the  desk  of  my  ancient  mostcn  the 
gentleman   solicitor  of  East    Anglia.      At  length    we 
drew  near  the  great  workshop  of  England,  called   by 
some,  Bruirmagem  or  Itromwichamj  by  others  Birming- 
ham, and    1    fell  into  a  philulogical  reverie,  wondering 
which  was  the  right  name.     Before,  however,  wc  came 
to  the  station,   E  decided  that  both  names  were  right 
enough,  but  that  Bromwicham  was  the  original  name; 
sonifying  the  home  on  the  broomie  moor,  which  name 
it  lost  in  fHilite  parlance  for  Birmingham,  or  the  hume 
of  the  son  of  Biarmer,  when  a  certain  man  of  Danish 
blood,  called    Biarming,   or   the   son    cf    Biarmcr,   got 
possession  of  it,  whether  by  force,  fraud,  or  marriage — 
tile  latter,  by-thc-bye.  is  by  fj.r  the  best  way  of  getting 
possession  of  an  estate — this  deponent  neither  knoweth 
nor  carcth.     At  Birmingham  station  1  became  a  modem 
Englishman,  enthusiastically  proud  of  modern  England's 
science  and  energj^ ;    that  station  alone  is  enough    to 
make  one  proud  of  being  a  modem   Rnglishman.     Oh, 
what  an  idea  does  that  station,  with  its  thousand  trains 
dashing  off  \w  all  directions  or  arriving  from  all  quarters, 
give  of  modern  English  science  and  energy.    My  modern 
English  pride  accompanied  me  all  the  way  to  Tipton; 
for  all  along  the  route  there  were  wonderful  evidences 
of  English  skill  and  enterprise;   in  chimneys  high  as 
catlicdral  spires,  vomiting  forth  smoke,  furnaces  emitting 
flame  and  lava,  and  in  the  sound  of  gigantic  hammers, 
widded  by  steam,  the  Englishman's  slave.     Ai^er  pass- 
ing Tipton,  at  which  place  one  leaves  the  great  working 
district  behind  j    I   became  for  a  considerable  time  a, 
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yawning,  listless  Englishman,  without  pridc^  enthusia-sm, 
or  feeling  of  any  kind,  from  which  stale  I  was  suddenly 
roused  by  the  sight  of  ruined  edifices  on  the  tops  of 
hills-  They  were  remains  of  castles  built  by  Norman 
Barons.  Here^  perhaps,  the  reader  will  e>cpecl  from 
me  a  burst  of  Norman  enthusiasms  if  so  he  will  be 
mistaken  ;  I  have  no  Norman  enthusia*im»  and  hate 
and  abominate  Lhe  name  of  Norman,  for  I  have  always 
associated  that  name  with  the  deflowering  of  helpless 
Englishwomen,  the  plundering  of  English  homesteads^ 
and  the  tearing  out  of  poor  Englishmen's  eyes.  The 
sight  of  those  edifices,  now  in  ruins,  but  which  were 
once  the  strongholds  of  plunder,  violence,  and  lust,  made 
mc  almost  ashamed  of  being  an  Englishman,  for  they 
brought  to  my  mind  the  indignities  to  which  poor 
English  blood  has  been  subjected.  I  sat  silent  and 
melancholy,  till  looking  from  the  window  1  caught 
sight  of  a  long  line  of  hills,  which  I  guessed  to  be  the 
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[  shall  have  »^ome  of  the  very  prime."  We!],  the  tea, 
loaf  and  butter  madt:  their  appearance,  and  with  them 
my  cheese  and  ale.  To  my  horror  the  cheese  had 
much  the  appearance  of  soELp  of  the  commonest  kind, 
which  indeed  1  found  it  much  resembled  in  taste,  on 
putting  a  small  portion  into  my  mouth.  'Ah,"  said 
I,  after  I  had  opened  the  window  and  ejected  the  haJf- 
masticated  morsel  into  the  street,  *' those  who  wish\ 
lo  re^le  on  good  Cheshire  cheese  must  not  come  to 
Chester,  no  more  than  those  who  wish  to  drink  firsl- 
rate  coffee  must  go  to  Mocha,  I'll  now  see  whether  > 
the  ale  is  drinkable ;"  so  I  tuok  a  little  of  the  ale  Into/ 
my  mouth,  and  instantly  going  to  the  window,  spirted 
it  out  after  the  cheese,  "  Of  a  surety,"  said  I,  "Chester 
Ale  must  be  of  much  the  same  quality  as  it  was  in 
the  dme  of  Sion  Tudor,  who  ^poke  of  it  to  the 
following  effect:— 


I 


"^  Chester  ate,  Chi^Mcr  .lic  '      I  could  jic'cr  ^'^ct  \\  down, 
'Ti5  made  uf  ground -ivy,  of  dift,  and  uf  Ijfan, 
Tis  as  thick  as  a  river  below  a  huge  lown  1 
Tis  not  lo-p  for  n  dog.  far  Icsi  dnnk  for  a  ctkaii/ 


cll !  if  I  have  been  deceived  in  the  cheese^  I  have 
ftt  any  rate  not  been  deceived  in  the  ale,  which  I 
expected  to  find  execrable-  Patience!  I  shall  not 
fall  into  a  passion,  more  especially  a^  there  are  things 
1  can  fi)ll  bark  upon.  Wife!  I  will  irouhle  you  for 
a  cup  of  tea.  Mcnrietta!  have  the  kindness  to  cut  me 
a  slice  of  bread  and  butter," 

Upon  the  whole  we  found  ourselves  very  comfortable 
in  the  old-fashioned  inn,  which  was  kept  by  a  nice  old- 
fashioned  gentlewoman,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
servants,  namely,  a  '*  boots  "  and  two  strapping  chamber- 
maids,  one  of  which  wa.s  a  Wcbh  girl,  with  whom  1 
*oon  scraped  acquaintance,  not  I  assure  the  reader,  for 
the  salce  of  the  pretty  Welsh  eyes  which  she  carried 
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in  her  head,  but  for  the  sake  uf  ihc  pretty  Webh 
tongue  which  she  carried  w  her  mouth,  from  which 
I  confess  occasionally  proceeded  sounds  which,  however 
pretty,  1  was  quite  unable  to  understand. 


CHAPTER    III 


Chester — The  Rows — Lewis  Clyn  C*iihi — Tragedy  vf  Motd  — 
Native  of  Antigua— Slavery  and  the  Americans— Tlie  Tenia 
^Saturday  Night. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  we  went  out  together, 
and  walked  up  and  down  several  streets ;  my  wife  and 
daughter,  however*  soon  leaving  me  to  go  into  a  shop, 
I  strolled  about  by  myself.  Chester  is  an  ancient  town 
with  walls  and  gates,  a  pfison  callt-d  a  casde,  built  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  keep,  an  un pretend ing-lookuig  red 
sandstone  cathedral,  two  or  three  handsome  churches, 
several  good  streets,  and  certain  curiou;^  places  called 
rows.  The  Chester  row  is  a  broad  arched  stone  gallery 
running  parallel  with  the  street  within  the  facades  of 
the  houses  :  it  Is  partly  open  on  the  side  of  the  street, 
and  just  one  atory  above  iL  Within  the  rows*  of  which 
there  are  three  or  four,  are  shops,  every  shop  being  on 
that  side  which  is  farthest  from  the  street  All  the  best 
shops  in  Chewier  are  to  be  found  in  tl^e  rows-  These 
rowa,  to  which  you  ascend  by  stairs  up  narrow  pas.^iagcs, 
were  originally  built  for  the  security  of  the  wares  of  the 
principal  merchants  against  the  WelsK  Should  the 
mountaineers  break  into  the  town,  as  they  frequently 
did,  tliey  might  rifle  seine  of  the  common  shop_s,  where 
their  booty  would  be  slight,  but  those  which  contained 
the  more  costly  articles  would  be  beyond  their  reach  ; 
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for  at  the  first  alarm  the  doors  of  the  passages,  up 
U'hich  the  stairs  led,  would  be  closed,  and  all  access 
Co  the  upper  streets  cut  off,  from  the  open  arches  uf 
whkli  mis-siks  of  alT  kinds,  Vsz\A  ready  for  ?iuch 
occaaiona,  could  be  discharged  upon  the  intruders,  who 
u-Duld  be  soon  glad  to  beat  a  retreat.  These  rows  and 
the  walh  are  certainly  the  most  remarkable  memorials 
of  old  tim^s  which  Chester  has  to  boast  of 

Upon  the  walls  it  is  possible  lu  make  the  whole 
compass  of  the  city,  there  being  a  good  but  narrow 
walk  upon  them.  The  northern  Wiill  abuts  upon  a 
frightful  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  oanak  From 
the  western  one  there  is  a  nob!e  view  of  the  Welsh 

hiiu. 

A*  I  stood  gaining  upon  ihc  hills  From  the  wall  a 
ragfged  man  came  up  and  aaked  for  charity, 

"Can  you  tell  me  die  name  of  thai  tall  hill?''said  I, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  south-west,  *"  That  hill, 
sir,"  said  the  beggar,  "is  called  Moel  Vamagh  ;  T  ought 
to  know  something  about  it  as  I  was  born  at  its  foot/' 
"Mocl,"  said  1.  "a  bald  hill;  Vamagh,  maternal  or 
motherly.  Moel  Vamagh,  the  Mother  Moel"  "Just 
50.  fiir,"  said  the  beggar;  '*  I  see  you  are  a  Welshman,  , 
like  myself,  though  1  supiiose  yoti  come  from  the  South  / 
— Mod  Vamagh  is  the  Mother  Moel,  and  is  called  so/ 
because  it  is  the  highest  of  all  the  Moels.''  "Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  place  called  Mold?"  said  L  "Oh,  yes, 
your  honour."  ^aid  the  beggar;  "many  a  time;  and 
many's  the  time  I  have  been  there/'  "  Tn  which  direction 
does  it  lie?*'  said  I.  "Towards  Moel  Vamagh,  your 
honour,"  said  the  beggar,  **  which  is  a  few  miles  beyond 
it ;  you  can't  see  it  from  here»  but  look  towards  Mt>el 
Vamagh  and  yoit  will  see  over  it."  "'Thank  you,"  said 
I,  and  gave  something  to  the  beggar,  who  departed. 
after  fir^t  taking  off  his  hat.  Long  and  fixedly  did 
rate  in  the  direction  of  Mold      The  reason  which 
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induced  me  to  do  so  was  the  knowledge  of  an  appalling 
tragedy  transacted  there  in  the  old  time,  in  which  there 
1^  every  reason  to  suppose  a  certain  Welsh  baid,  called 
Lewis  Glyn  CothJ,  had  a  share. 

This  man,  who  was  a  native  of  S(juth  Wales,  flourished 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  Besides  being  a  poetical 
he  was  something  of  a  military'  genius,  and  had  a  com- 
mand of  foot  in  the  anny  Gf  the  Lanca?itrian  Ja.'5per 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  and  half- 
bruthcr  of  Henry  the  Sixthn  After  the  battle  of 
MortiTiier's  Cross,  in  whicli  the  Earfs  forces  were 
defeated,  tKe  warrior  bard  found  his  way  lo  Chester. 
wh^re  he  married  ihe  widow  of  a  citizen  and  opened 
a  iliop,  without  asking  the  permission  of  the  mayor, 
who  with  the  officers  of  justice  came  and  aeiacd  all 
his  goods,  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  filled 
nine  sacks,  and  then  dmve  him  out  of  the  town.  The 
bard  in  a  g^reat  fury  indited  an  awdl,  in  which  he  invites 
Reinalii  ap  Grijfydd  ap  Blcddj-n,  a  kind  of  predatory 
chieftain,  who  resided  a  Jittle  way  off  in  Flintshire,  to 
come  and  set  the  town  on  fire,  and  slaughter  the 
inhabitants^  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered, 
and  then  proceeds  to  vent  all  kinds  of  imprecations 
against  the  mayor  and  people  of  Chester,  wishing, 
amongst  other  things,  thai  they  might  soon  hear  that 
the  Dee  bad  become  too  shallow  to  bear  their  ships — 
that  a  certain  cutancuiis  disorder  might  attache  the 
wrist-s  ijf  great  and  small,  u!d  and  young,  laJly  and 
clergy — that  grass  might  grow  in  their  streets — that 
liar  and  Cy%'eilach,  Welsh  saints,  might  slay  them — 
that  dogs  might  snarl  at  them— and  that  the  king  of 
heaven,  with  the  saints  Brjr-nach  and  Non,  might  afflict 
them  with  blindness— which  piece,  how'ever  ineffectual 
in  inducing  God  and  the  saints  to  visit  the  Chester 
people  with  the  curses  with  which  the  furious  bard 
wished   them   lo  be  afRrcted,  seems  to  have  produced 
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somewhat  of  fcs  intended  c^znt  on  the  chieftain,  who 
shortly  afterwards^  on  learning  that  the  mayor  and 
many  of  the  Chester  people  were  present  at  the  fair 
of  Mold,  near  which  place  he  resided,  set  upon  them 
at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  after  a  desperate  combat, 
tn  ivhicii  many  Hve.s  were  lost,  took  the  mayor  prisoner, 
aiid  drove  those  of  his  people  who  survived  into  a  tower, 
which  lie  set  on  fire  and  burnt,  with  ail  the  unhappy 
wretches  which  it  contained,  completing  the  horrors  of 
the  day  by  haiij^in^  the  unfortunate  mayor. 

Conversant  as  I  was  with  all  this  strange  history,  is  it 
wonderful  th^it  1  looked  with  great  interest  from  the 
wall  of  Chester  m  the  direc:lion  of  Mold? 

Once  did  I  make  the  compass  of  the  eity  upon  the 
wal!s,  and  was  beginning  to  do  the  same  a  second  time, 
whei*   1  stumbled  against  a  black,  v%"ho,  with  hts  arms 
leaning    upon    the    wall,    was   spitting   over   it,    in    the, 
direction   of  the  river.      I   apologised,  and  contrived   lo| 
enter  into  conversation  with  him.      ile  was  tolerably 
well  dressed,  had  a  hairy  cap  on  his  head,  was  about! 
forty    years   of    age,    and    brutishly    ugly,    his    features] 
scarcely   re^mbling   those    of    a    human     being        He, 
told  me  he  was  a  native  of  Antigua,  a  blacksmith  by 
trade,  and  had  been  a  slave.     1  asked  him  If  he  could 
S|>eak  any  language  besides  EngliEh^  and  received  for 
answer  that  besides  English,  he  could  speak   Spanish 
and  French-      Forthwith   1    spoke   to  him  in  Spanish, 
but  he  did  not  understand   me.     1   then  a^sked   him   to 
5prak  to  me  in  Spanish,  bul  he  could  not.     '* Surely  you 
can  leli  me  the  word  for  water  in  Spanish,"  said  1  ;  he, 
ho^'ever,  was   ncit  able.      *' How   is  it,"  said    I.    "that, 
prrtending  to  be  acupiainted  with  Spanish,  you  do  not 
even    know   the   word   fur   water?"      He  said   he   couldi 
not  lelk  but  supposed  thai  he  had  forgotten  the  SpanisJlf 
language^  adding  however,  that  he  could  speak  French', 
perfectly,      i    spoke  to   him   in    French— he    did    not 
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understand  mc :  1  told  him  to  ?pcak  to  me  In  French, 
but  he  did  not  I  then  asked  him  the  word  for  bread 
[n  French,  but  he  could  not  tell  ma  i  toade  no 
observations  on  his  ignorance,  but  inquired  how  he 
liked  being  a  ^lave?  He  said  not  at  all:  thai  it  was 
very  bad  to  be  a  slave,  as  a  slave  was  forced  to  work. 
I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  work  now  that  he  was  free^ 
He  said  very  seldom;  that  he  did  not  like  vvork,  and 
that  it  did  not  agree  witJi  him.  I  asked  how  he  cRine 
into  England,  and  he  said  that  wishing  to  sec  England, 
he  had  come  over  with  a  gentleman  as  his  servant,  but 
that  as  soon  as  he  got  there,  he  had  left  his  master,  as 
he  did  not  like  work,  I  asked  him  how  he  contrived  to 
live  in  England  without  working?  He  said  that  any 
black  might  Itvc  in  England  without  working;  that  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  attend  rcJigious  meetings,  axvA 
speak  against  slavery  and  the  Americans.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  done  so.  He  said  he  had,  and  that  ihe 
r<?h'gious  pt-'uple  wlt*.'  very  kind  to  him,  and  gavi?  him 
money,  and  that  a  relii^ious  lady  was  going  to  marry 
him.  1  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  about  the 
Americans?  He  said  he  did,  and  that  they  were  very 
bad  people,  who  kept  slaves  and  flogged  them.  "And 
<|ulte  right  too,"  said  !,  "if  they  are  lazy  rascals  like 
yourself,  who  want  to  cat  without  working.  What 
a  pretty  set  of  knaves  or  fools  must  they  be,  who 
encourage  a  fellow  tike  you  to  speak  against  n^ro 
slavcrj",  of  the  neeeri!=ity  for  which  you  yourself  are  a 
living  instance,  awd  agjiinst  a  people  of  whom  you 
know  as  much  as  of  French  or  Iipanish,"  Then  leaving 
the  black,  who  miidc  no  other  answer  to  what  I  said, 
than  by  spitting  wiih  considerable  force  in  the  direction 
of  the  nver,  I  continued  making  my  second  compass  of 
the  city  upon  the  walk 

Having  walked  round  the  city  for  the  second  time,  f 
returned  to  the  inn-     In  the  evening  1  went  out  again, 
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passed  over  the  bridge,  and  then  turned  to  the  right  in 
the  direction  of  the  hills,  Near  the  river,  on  my  right, 
on  a  kind  of  green,  1  observed  two  or  three  tents 
resembling  those  of  p>'psies.  Some  ragged  children 
were  playing  near  them,  ivhci.  however,  had  nothing  of 
the  appearance  uf  the  children  of  the  P.gyptiiin  race, 
their  locks  being  not  dark,  but  cither  of  a  flaxen  or 
red  hue,  and  their  features  not  dehcate  and  regalar. 
but  coarse  and  uncouth,  and  their  compleNions  not 
olive,  but  rather  inclining  to  be  fair,  I  did  not  go 
up  to  them,  but  continued  my  course  till  1  arrived 
near  a  large  factory.  I  then  turned  and  retraced  my 
steps  into  the  town.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  people,  many  of  whom  must 
have  been  Welsh,  as  I  heard  the  Cambrian  language 
spoken  on  every  side. 


CHAPTER   IV 


Sunday  Morning — Tares  and  Wlical^Tcclolalism — Hearsay — 
Irish  rariiily— What  Profession?— Sabbath  Zvening—Prie^it 
or  Mimsler— Give  us  God. 


On  l\\c  Sunday  morning,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast,  we  heard 
the  noise  of  singing  in  the  street ;  running  to  the  window, 
we  saw  a  number  of  people,  bareheaded,  from  whose 
mouths  the  singing  or  psalmody  proceeded.  These, 
on  inquiry,  we  w^ere  informed,  were  Methodists,  going 
about  lo  raise  recruits  for  a  grand  camp-meetings  which 
was  to  be  held  a  little  way  out  of  the  town.  We 
finished  our  brcakfai^t,  and  at  eleven  attended  divine 
scr\"ice  at  the  Cathedral.  The  interior  of  thi'4  holy 
edifice    was    smooth    and    neat,  strangely   contrasting 
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with  its  exterior,  whicli  was  rough  and  weather-beaten. 
Wc  had  decent  places  found  us  by  a  civil  verger, 
who  probably  took  us  for  what  we  were — decent  country 
people.  We  heard  much  fine  chanting  by  the  choir, 
and  an  admirable  ^ermoii,  preached  by  a  venerable 
prebend,  on  '*  Tares  and  Wheat"  The  congr^ation 
was  numerous  and  attentive.  After  service  we  relumed 
to  our  inrij  and  at  two  o'clock  dined.  During  dinner 
our  convers^^tinr  ran  almn.^t  entirely  on  the  sermon, 
which  we  all  agreed  was  one  of  the  best  sermons 
wc  had  ever  heard,  and  most  singularly  adapted  to 
country  people  like  ourselves,  being  on  "Wheat  and 
Tares."  When  dinner  was  over  my  wife  and  daughter 
repaired  to  the  neighbourfng  church,  and  I  went  in 
quest  cif  the  c:am|i-nieeting,  having  a  mighty  desire 
to  know  what  kind  of  a  tiling  Methodism  at  Chester 
was. 

I  found  about  two  thousand  people  gathered  together 
in  a  field  near  the  railroad  station  ;  a  waggon  litood  under 
some  green  elm*i  at  one  end  of  the  ficUl,  in  which 
were  ten  or  a  doaen  men  with  the  look  of  Methodist 
preachers ;  one  of  these  was  holding  forth  to  the 
multitude  when  V  arrived,  but  he  presently  sat  down, 
[  havings  as  I  suppose,  only  come  in  time  to  hear  the 
fag-end  of  his  sei-mon.  Another  succeeded  him,  who, 
after  speaking  for  about  half  an  hour,  was  succeeded 
by  another-  AJl  the  discourses  were  vulgar  and  fanatical, 
and  in  some  instances  unintelligible  at  least  to  my 
ears.  There  was  plenty  of  vociferation,  but  not  one 
single  burst  of  eloquence.  Some  of  the  assembly 
appeared  to  take  cunsiderable  interest  in  what  was 
said,  and  every  now  and  then  showed  they  did  by 
devout  hums  and  groans ;  but  the  generality  evidently 
took  little  or  rone,  staring  about  listlessly,  or  talking 
to  one  anodier  Sometimes,  when  anything  particu- 
larly  low  escaped    from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  I 
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heard  exclamations  of  "how  low !  well,  1  thinlc  I  could 
preach  belter  than  that,"  and  the  like  At  length 
a  man  of  about  fifty,  pock-brokcn  and  somewhat  bald, 
began  to  speak :  unlike  the  others  who  screamed, 
shouted,  and  seemed  ir  earnest,  he  spoke  in  a  dry, 
w^a^ish  ^tj'le,  which  had  all  the  coarseness  and  nothing 
at  the  cleverness  of  that  of  old  Rowland  Hill,  whom 
I  once  heard.  After  a  ^reat  many  joke^.  some  of  them 
very  poor,  and  others  exceedingly  thread-barc,  on  the 
folly  of  those  who  sell  themselves  to  the  Devil  for  a 
little  temporary  enjoyment,  he  introduced  the  subject 
of  drunkenness,  or  rather  drinkm^r  fermented  liquorSf 
wbkh  he  seemed  to  consider  the  same  thing;  and 
many  a  sorry  joke  on  the  folly  of  drinking  them  did 
he  crack,  which  some  half-dozen  amidst  the  concourse 
applauded.     At  length  he  said  : — 

"  Afler  all,  brethren,  such  dnnkin^^  \s  no  joking 
matter  for  il  is  the  root  of  all  evil  Now,  brethren, 
if  you  would  all  get  to  heaven,  and  cheat  the  enemy 
of  your  souls,  never  go  into  a  public-house  to  drink, 
and  never  fetch  any  drink  from  a  piibl icehouse-  Let 
nothing  pass  your  lips,  in  the  shape  of  drink,  stronger 
than  water  or  tea.  Brethren,  if  you  would  cheat  tlie 
L>evil,  lake  the  pledge  and  become  teetotalers,  I 
am  a  teetotaller  myself,  thank  God — though  once  1 
u-as  a  regular  lushiiigton.*' 

Here  ensued  a  burst  of  laughter  in  which  1  joined, 
though  not  at  the  wretched  joke,  but  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  argument ;  for,  according  to  that  argument,  i 
thought  my  old  friends  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
must  be  the  most  moral  [leople  in  ihe  world,  being 
^tnost  all  watCT'd Tinkers.  As  the  speaker  wa^  pro- 
tccdiog  u-ith  his  nonsense,  I  heard  some  one  say 
behind  me— "a  pretty  fellow  that,  to  speak  against 
drinking  and  public-houses :  he  pretends  to  be  re- 
formed,   but    he   is  still   as   fond   of  the  lush  as  ever. 
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It  was  only  tlie  other  day  I  saw  him  reeling  out  of 
a  gin-shop." 

Now  that  speech  1  did  not  like,  for  1  saw  at  once  that 
it  could  rot  be  true,  so  I  Eumed  quickly  round  and  said — 
'*  Old  chap,  I  can  scarcely  credit  that  ] " 
The  man,  wham  I  addressed,  a  rough -and- ready - 
looking  fellow  of  the  lower  class,  seemed  half  rii'sposed 
to  return  me  a  sav^c  answer;  but  an  EnglishmaEi 
of  the  lower  clasi^,  though  you  call  his  word  m  question, 
is  never  savage  with  you,  provided  you  call  him  old 
chap,  and  he  considers  you  by  your  dress  to  be  his 
superior  in  station.  Now  I,  who  had  called  the  word 
of  this  man  in  question,  had  called  him  old  chap,  and 
was  considerably  better  dressed  than  himself  i  so,  after 
a  little  hesitation,  he  became  quite  gentle,  and  some- 
thing more,  for  he  said  in  a  half-apologetic  tone — 
"Well,  sir,  I  did  not  exactly  see  him  myself,  but  a 
particular  friend  of  mine  hecr'd  a  man  say,  that  he 
jiecr'd  another  man  say,  that  he  was  told  that  a  man 

hcer'd  that  that  fellow " 

"Come,  come;"  said  I,  "a  man  must  not  be  con- 
victed on  evidence  like  that;  no  man  hs-S  more 
contempt  for  the  doctrine  which  that  man  endeavour* 
to  inculcate  tiian  myself,  for  1  consider  it  to  have  been 
got  up  partly  for  fanatical,  partly  for  political  purpo^^ce ; 
but  I  will  never  believe  that  he  was  lately  seen  coming 
out  of  a  gin'shop ;  he  is  ti.io  wise,  or  rather  too 
cunning,  for  that." 

1  stayed  listening  to  these  people  till  evening  was 
at  hand.  I  then  left  them,  and  without  returning  to 
the  inn  strolled  over  the  bridge  to  the  green,  where 
the  Tent*  stood-  I  went  up  to  them :  two  women  sal 
at  the  eiitrance  of  one;  a  man  stood  by  them,  and 
the  children,  whom  1  had  before  seen,  were  gambolling 
near  at  hand.  One  of  the  women  was  about  forty. 
the  other  some  twenty  years  younger ;  both  were  ugly. 
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The  younger  was  a  rude,  stjiprd-looking  creature,  with 
red  checks  and  redder  hair,  but  there  was  a  dash  of 
intelligence  and  iikewLse  of  wildnc:^:^  in  the  counten- 
ance of  the  elder  female,  whose  coniplexion  and  hair 
were  rather  dark.  The  man  was  about  the  same  age 
as  the  elder  woman  :  he  had  rather  a  ^haqj  IrKjk,  and  was 
dres;icd  in  hat,  white  fruck-ci>at,  corduroy  breeches,  long 
stockings  and  shoes,     1  gave  them  the  aeal  of  the  evening, 

"Good  evening  to  your  hanEf,"  said  the  man — "  Good 
eveniuij  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  woman  ;  whilst  the 
younger  mumbled  something/  probably  to  the  same 
effect,  but  which  I  did  not  catch. 

"  Fine  weather,"  said  l. 

*' Very,  sir,"  said  tlie  elder  female*  *' Won't  you 
please  to  sit  down?'*  and  reaching  back  into  the  tent, 
she  pulled  out  a  stool  which  she  placed  rear  ine. 

I  sat  down  on  the  stool.  '*You  arc  not  from  these 
parts?"  said  I.  addressing  myself  to  the  man. 

"  We  are  not,  your  haner,"  said  the  man 
from  Ireland." 

*■  And    thi'i    lady/"   said   1,   motioning   with 
Xf»  the  elder  female,  "  is,  1  siippGse,  your  wife/" 

"She  js,  your  haner,  and  the  children  which  your 
haner  sees  aie  my  children/' 

"And  who  is  this  young  lady?'*  said  I,  motioning 
to  the  nnco  nth -looking  girl. 

"  The  young  lady,  as  your  haner  is  pleased  to  call  her, 
is  a  daughter  of  a  aistcr  of  mine  who  is  now  dead,  along 
wiOi  her  husband.  We  have  her  with  us,  your  haner, 
because  if  we  did  not  she  would  be  alone  in  the  world. " 

"And  what  trade  or  profession  do  you  follow?"  said  I. 

"We  do  a  bit  in  the  tinkering  line,  your  haner/' 

"  Do  you  find  tinkering  a  y^ry  profitable  profession  ?" 
»aid  1. 

**Xot  very,  your  haner;  but  we  contrive  to  gel  a 
crust  and  a  drink  by  it'^ 
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''That's  more  than  I  ever  could,'*  said  I. 

"  ITas  your  haner  then  ever  followed  tinkering?  "  said 
the  man. 

"Yes,"  said  1.  '^ut  I  soon  Uh  off," 

"And  became  a  minister/*  said  Che  elder  female, 
"  Well,  your  honour  is  not  the  first  indifferent  linker 
that's  turned  out  a  shining  minister." 

''Why  do  you  think  mc  a  minister?'* 

"  Because  your  honour  has  the  very  look  and  voice  of 
one.  Oh,  it  was  kind  in  your  honour  to  come  to  us  here 
in  the  Sabbath  evenings  iti  order  that  you  might  bring 
us  God." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  bringing  you  God  ? "  said  I. 

"Talking  to  us  about  good  things,  sir,  and  instructing 
us  out  of  the  Holy  Book." " 

"  I  am  no  ministerf"  said  L 

"  Then  you  are  a  priest  ;  I  am  sure  you  are  either  a 
minister  or  a  priest :  and  now  that  I  look  on  you,  sir,  I 
think  you  look  more  like  a  priest  than  a  minister.  Yes, 
]  see  you  are  a  priest.  Oil,  your  Re^-erence,  give  us 
GcmI  I  Pull  out  the  crucifix  from  your  bosom,  and  let  us 
kiss  the  face  of  God!" 

'*  Of  what  religion  arc  you  ?  "  said  I, 

"  Catholics,  your  Reverence,  Catholics  are  wc  all." 

"  I  am  no  priest" 

"  Then  you  are  a  minister  ;  I  am  sure  you  are  either  a 
priest  or  a  minister.  Oh  sir,  pull  out  the  Holy  liook,  and 
instruct  us  from  it  this  blessed  Sabbath  evening.  Give 
us  God,  sir,  give  us  God  \ " 

'*  And  would  you,  who  are  CathoHcs,  listen  to  the 
voice  of  a  minister  ?  " 

"That  woutd  we,  sir;  at  least  I  would  If  you  are  a 
minister,  and  a  good  minister,  I  would  as  soon  listen  to 
your  words  as  those  of  Father  Toban  himself/' 

"  And  who  is  Father  Toban  ? " 

'*  A  powerful  priest  in  these  parts,  sir,  who  has  more 
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than  unce  cased  mc  of  my  siii^,  atid  given  mc  God  upon 
the  cross.  Oh,  a  powerful  and  comfortabk  pricat  is 
Father  Toban." 

"Ar<)  what,  would  he  *ay  if  he  were  to  know  thai  you 
askccl  for  God  from  a  minister?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  and  do  not  much  care  -,  if  I  get  God, 
f  do  not  care  whether  1  get  Him  from  a  minister  or  a 
priest;  both  have  Him,  no  doubt,  only  give  Him  in 
different  ways.  Oh iit-j  do ^ivc  us  God  ;  we  need  Him 
sir,  for  we  are  sinful  people  :  we  call  ourselves  tinker^.but 
many  is  the  sinful  thing *' 

*'  Bi-do-bosd  : "  said  the  man  :  Irish  words  tantamount 
to  "Be  silent!" 

"  I  will  not  be  hushed,"  said  the  woman,  speaking 
English.  '*The  man  is  a  good  mar,  and  he  will  do  us 
no  harm.  We  are  tinker3,  sir  ;  bat  wc  do  many  things 
besides  tinkering,  many  sinful  things,  especially  :n 
Wales,  whilher  wc  arc  soon  going  again.  Oh,  1  want  to 
be  e-ised  of  some  of  my  sins  before  I  go  into  Wales 
again,  and  so  do  you,  Tourlnugh,  for  you  know  how  you 
arr  sometimes  haunted  by  devils  at  night  in  tliose 
dreary  Welsh  hills.  Oh  sir,  give  us  comfort  in  some 
3hai>c  or  other,  either  as  priest  or  minister;  give  us  God! 
Give  us  God  1" 

"  1  am  neither  priest  nor  minister/'  said,  I,  ^and  can 
only  say:  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you!"  Then  getting 
up  1  flung  the  children  some  money  and  departed. 

*'  We  do  not  want  your  money,  sir,"  screamed  the 
wotnan  after  me  ;  "  we  have  plenty  of  money.  Give  us 
God]     Give  us  God!" 

"Ye»-  your  hancr,"  said  the  man,  "'give  us  God!  we 
do  not  want  moncy;"and  the  uncouth  girl  said  some- 
tiling,  which  sounded  much  like  Give  us  God!  but  I 
hastened  across  the  meadow^  which  was  now  quite  dusky, 
and  ura^  presently  in  the  Inn  with  my  wife  and 
daughter. 


CHAPTER   V 

Wclih  Book  Stal]— Wil  and  Poeln-  Welsh  of  Chester— Beautiful 
Mamiji^ — Noble  FtiUow — The  CoiUn£  Scjpert^ Wrexham 
Church — Welsh  or  fcnghsh  P— Codiad  yr  Ehedydd- 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday  T  sent  my  family  oFf  by 
the  train  to  Llangollen,  which  place  we  had  determined 
to  make  our  head -quarters  durin^j  our  stay  in  Walci.  1 
intended  to  follow  them  nc^t  day,  not  in  train,  but  on 
foot,  as  by  walking  1  should  be  belter  able  to  see  the 
country,  between  Chester  and  Llangollen,  than  by 
making  the  journey  by  the  flying  vebicle  As  I 
returned  to  the  inn  from  the  train  I  took  refuge  from  a 
shower  in  one  of  the  rows  or  covered  streets,  to  which, 
as  1  have  already  said,  one  ascends  by  flights  of  steps  ; 
stopping  at  a  book-stall  I  took  up  a  book  which  chanced 
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published  at  Caerllcon,  or  the  city  of  the  tegioiif  the 
appropriate  ancient  HntJ^h  name  for  the  place  now  called 
Chester,  a  legioii  having  b*?(.'r]  kept  stationed  there  during 
the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans. 

I  returned  to  the  inn  and  dined,  and  then  yearning 
for  society,  descended  into  the  kitchen  and  had  some 
conversation  with  the  Welsh  m^d  She  told  me  that 
there  were  a  great  many  Welsh  in  Chester  from  all  parts 
of  Wales,  h*it  chiefly  from  Denbighshire  and  Phntshire, 
which  Utter  was  her  own  country.  That  a  great  many 
children  \i/crc  born  in  Chester  of  Welsh  parents,  and 
brouf^ht  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  the  Wei*h 
tongue.  That  there  were  some  ^\ho  had  never  been  in 
Wale,4.  who  spoke  a*i  good  Welsh  as  herself,  or  beller. 
That  the  Welsh  nf  Chester  were  of  various  religious  pcr^ 
suasions;  thai  some  were  Baptists,  some  Independents, 
but  that  the  greater  part  were  Calvinistic-Metbodists ; 
that  she  herself  was  a  Calvinistic- Methodist ;  that  the 
diiTercni  persuasions  bar!  their  different  chapels,  in  which 
God  was  prayed  to  \^  Welsh  \  that  there  were  very  few 
Welsh  in  Chester  who  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
Ei^f^land,  and  that  the  Welsh  in  general  do  not  like 
^burch  of  England  worship,  as  I  ?;hould  soon  find  if  I 
it  into  Wales. 

in  the  evening  I  directed  my  steps  across  the 
to  the  green,  where  1  had  discoursed  with  the 

ish  itinerants.  I  wished  to  have  some  more  conversa- 
Bon  with  them  respecting  thefr  way  of  life,  and,  likewise. 
as  ihey  had  so  strongly  desired  it.  to  give  them  a  little 
Christian  comfort,  for  my  conscience  reproached  mc  for 
abrupt  departure  on  the  preceding  evening.  On 
iving  at  the  green,  however,  1  found  them  gone,  and 
no  traces  of  them  but  the  mark  of  their  tire  and  a  little 
dirty  straw,  I  returned,  di-^appointcil  and  vexed,  to  my 
tnn. 

Earl)'  the  next  morning  1  departed  from  Cheater  for 
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Llangollen,  distant  about  twenty  miles ;  I  passed  over 
the  noble  bridge  and  proceeded  along  a  broad  and 
excellent  road,  leading  in  a  direction  almost  clue  south 
through  pleasant  meadows.  I  feh  very  happy — and  no 
wonder;  the  morning  was  beautiful,  the  birds  sang 
merrily,  and  a  sweet  smell  proceeded  from  the  new-cut 
hay  in  ihe  fields,  and  t  was  bound  for  Wales.  1  f^asscd 
ever  the  river  Allan  and  through  Iwo  villages  called,  a£ 
I  was  told,  Pulford  and  Marford*  and  ascended  a  hill; 
from  the  top  of  this  hill  the  view  is  very  fine.  To  the 
east  are  the  high  lands  of  Cheshire,  to  the  west  the  bold 
hills  of  Wales,  and  below,  on  all  sides  a  fair  variety  of 
wood  and  water,  green  meads  and  arable  fields. 

"  Yuu  may  well  look  around.  Measter,"  said  a 
waggoner,  who,  coming  from  the  direction  in  which 
I  was  hound,  stopped  to  breatlie  his  team  on  IIil'  top 
of  the  hill;  "you  may  weil  look  around— there  isn't 
such  a  place  to  see  the  country  from,  far  and  near,  as 
where  we  stand.  Many  comt;  to  this  plane  to  look 
about  them." 

I  looked  at  the  man,  and  thought  I  had  never  seen 
a  more  pow^erful-Iooting  fellow  ;  he  was  about  six  feet 
two  inches  high,  immensely  broad  in  the  shoulders, 
and  could  hardly  have  weighed  less  than  sixteen  stone. 
I  gave  him  the  seal  of  the  morning,  and  asked  whether 
he  was  Welsh  or  English. 

"English.  Measter^  English;  born  t'other  side  of 
Beegton,  pure  Cheshire,  Measter," 

"I  auppusc^"  said  I,  '*  there  are  few  Welshmen  such 
big  fellows  as  yourself." 

"No,  Measler."  said  the  fellow,  with  a  grin,  "there 
are  few  Welshmen  so  big  as  I,  or  yourself  either ;  they 
are  small  men  mostly,  Measter,  them  Welshers,  verj* 
small  men — and  yet  the  felluws  can  use  their  hands. 
1  am  a  bit  of  a  fighter,  Mcastcr,  at  least  I  was  before 
my  wife  made  me  join  the  Methodist  connection,  and 


I  once  f»t  with  a  Welshman  at  Wrexham,  he  came  from 
the  hills,  and  was  a  real  Welshman,  and  shorter  than 
myself  by  a  whole  head  and  sho alder,  but  he  stood  up 
Af^nst  me.  and  gave  me  mt>re  than  play  for  my  money, 
till  I  gripped  him,  flung  him  down  and  myself  iJ|>on 
him,  and  then  of  course  t'was  all  over  with  him." 

'*You  arc  a  noble  fellow/'  said  I,  "and  a  credit  to 
Cheshire.     Will  you  have  sixpence  to  drink?" 

"Thank  you,  Mcaster,  I  shall  *;iop  at  Pulford,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  drink  your  health  in  a  jug  of  ale." 

I  gave  him  sixpence,  and  descended  th<^  hill  on  one 
side,  while  he,  with  his  team,  descended  it  on  the 
other. 

"A  genuine  Sa:ion/'  said  I;  "I  daresay  just  like 
many  of  those  who,  under  I  lengisl,  subdued  the  plains 
of  Uoegr  and  Britain.  TaHesin  called  the  Saxon  race 
the  Coiling  Serpent.  He  had  better  have  called  it  the 
Big  Bull-  He  was  a  noble  poet,  however:  what 
wonderful  lines,  upon  the  whole,  are  those  in  his  pro- 
phecy, in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Saxons  and  Britons, 
and  of  the  result  of  their  ^ilrtiggle — 

*'A  serpeitL  which  coiU, 

And  w'lih  fury  ho\\s. 
From  Germany  cnming  vilh  arm'd  wings  spread, 

Shall  subdue  and  shall  enthiull 

The  broad  liritaiii  all, 
Vrotn  the  Lochlin  ocean  to  Severn's  l>e<1. 

■*And  Briiish  men 

Shall  be  captives  [hen 
To  fttrangcrA  frum  S;L!Conia'£  strand  ; 

They  shall  praise  iheir  Cod,  and  hold 

Their  lii]i]i;uat'f  m  uf  uld. 
But  eicepf  wild  Wales  ihey  bhalL  Jose  their  lard" 

I  arrived  at  Wrexham,  and  having  taken  a  very 
hearty  brtakfaj^t  at  the  principal  inn,  for  1  felt  rather 
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hungry  after  a  morning's  wilk  of  ten  miles,  1  walked 
about  the  town.  The  town  is  reckoned  a  Welsh  town, 
but  its  appearance  is  not  Welsh— its  inhabitants  have 
neither  the  look  nor  language  of  Welshruen,  and  its 
name  shoA'-s  that  it  was  founded  by  some  Saxon  ad- 
venturer, Wrexham  beinj^'  a  Saxon  compound,  signify- 
ing  the  home  or  habitation  of  Rex  or  Rag,  and  identical, 
or  nearly  so,  with  thi2  Wroxham  of  Fast  Anglia.  It  is 
a  stirring  bustling  place,  of  much  traffic^  and  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants.  Its  mo^  remarkable  object  » 
it5  church,  which  stands  at  the  south-westem  side.  To 
this  church,  after  wandering  fnr  some  time  about  the 
streets,  I  repaired.  The  lower  is  quadrangular,  and  is 
at  least  one  hundred  feet  high  ;  it  has  on  its  summit 
four  Httle  turrets,  one  at  each  comer,  between  each  of 
which  are  three  spireiets,  the  middlemost  of  the  three 
the  highest  The  nave  of  the  church  is  to  the  east; 
it  is  of  two  stories,  both  crenulated  at  the  top.  I  wished 
to  see  the  interior  of  the  church,  but  found  the  gate 
locked.  Observing  a  group  of  idlers  close  at  hand  wf^ 
their  backs  against  a  wail,  I  went  tip  to  them,  and, 
addressing  myself  to  one,  inquired  whether  I  could  see 
the  church-  "Oh  yes,  sir,'*  said  the  man:  '*  the  clerk 
who  ha^i  the  key  lives  close  at  hand  ;  one  of  us  shall 
go  and  fetch  him--by>t he-bye.  I  may  as  well  go  myseK" 
He  moved  slowly  away.  He  was  a  large  bulky  man 
of  about  the  middle  age.  and  his  companiotia  were  about 
the  same  age  and  size  as  himself,  I  asked  them  if  they 
were  Welsh,  "Yes,  sir,"  said  one,  "T  suppose  we  are. 
for  they  call  us  Welsh,"  I  asked  if  any  of  them  could 
speak  Welsh.  "  No,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "all  the  Welsh 
that  any  of  us  know,  or  indeed  wish  to  know,  is  'Cwrw 
da.' "  Here  there  was  a  general  iangh-  Cwrw  da  signi- 
fies good  ale,  I  at  first  thought  that  the  words  might 
be  intended  as  a  hint  for  a  treat,  but  was  soon  convinced 
of  the  contrary,     lliere  was  no  greedy  expectation  in 
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hts  eyes,  nor,  indceJ^  in  those  of  hb  companions,  though 
they  a!l  looked  as  if  they  were  fond  of  good  ale.  I 
inquire^d  wheihtn-  much  VVel?h  was  spoken  in  the  town, 
and  was  told  very  little.  When  the  man  returned  with 
the  clerk  [  thanked  him-  He  told  me  I  was  welcome, 
and  then  went  and  leaned  with  his  back  against  the 
wall.  He  and  his  mates  were  probably  a  set  of  boon 
companions  enjoying  the  air  after  a  night's  bout  at 
drinking.  \  was  subseiiuerily  told  that  all  the  people 
of  Wrexham  arc  fond  of  good  aie.  The  clerk  unlocked 
the  church  door,  and  conducted  me  in.  The  interior 
was  modern,  but  in  no  respects  remarkable.  The  clerk 
informed  me  that  there  was  a  Welsh  service  every 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  church,  but  that  few  pei)plt 
attended,  and  those  few  were  almost  entirely  from  the 
countr)'>  He  said  that  neither  he  nor  the  clergyman 
were  natives  of  Wrexham.  He  showed  me  the  Welsh 
Church  Rihle,  and  at  my  request  read  a  few  verses  from 
the  sacred  vohime.  He  seeiotd  a  highly  intelligent 
man.  I  gave  him  something,  which  appeared  to  be 
more  than  he  expected,  and  departed,  after  inquiring  of 
him  the  road  to  Llangollen. 

[  crossed  a  bridge,  for  there  is  a  bndge  and  a  stream 
too  at  Wrexham.  The  road  at  first  lM>re  due  west,  but 
speedily  look  a  southerly  direction.  I  moved  rapidly 
over  an  undulating  country:  a  repon  ofhills,  or  rather 
of  mountains  lay  on  my  right  hand.  At  the  entrance 
of  a  small  village  a  poor,  sickly-looking  woman  asked 
me  for  charily. 

"Arcyou  Welsh  or  English?"  said  V 

"Welsh,"  she  replied;  "but  1  speak  both  languages, 
as  do  all  the  people  here." 

I  gave  her  a  halfpenny  ;  she  wished  me  luck,  and  I 
proceeded.  J  passed  *ome  huge  black  buildings  which 
a  man  told  me  were  collieries,  and  several  carts  laden 
with  coal,  and  soon  came  to  Rhiwabon — a  large  village 
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about  half  way  between  Wrexliam  arid  Llangollen-  J 
observed  irt  thb  place  nothing  rcmarkabic,  but  an 
ancient  church.  My  way  from  hence  lay  nearly  west 
I  ascended  a  hill,  from  tlie  top  of  which  I  looked  down 
into  a  smoky  valley,  1  descended,  passing  by  a  great 
many  collieries,  in  which  I  observed  grimy  men  work- 
ing amidst  smoke  and  fiamc,  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  near  a  bridge  I  turned  round,  A  ndg;e  to  the  east 
particularly  struck  my  attention  ;  it  was  covered,  with 
dusky  edifices,  from  which  proceeded  thundering  sounds, 
and  puffs  of  smoke.  A  woman  passed  me  going  towards 
Khiwaboni  1  pointed  to  the  ridge  and  asked  its  name; 
1  spoke  English-  The  woman  shook  her  head  and  re- 
plied "Dim  Saesneg/' 

"This  is  as  it  should  be/'  said  I  to  myself;  '*  I  now 
feel  I  am  in  Wales/'      I  repeated  the  question  in  Welsh, 

*' Ccfn  Bach/*  she  replied — which  signilies  the  little 
ridge. 

"  Diolch  ill,"  I  replied,  and  proceeded  on  my  way. 

1  was  now  in  a  wild  valleys-enormous  hill:^  were  on 
my  right  The  toad  was  guod,  and  above  it,  in  the  aide 
of  a  titccp  bank,  was  a  causeway  intended  for  foot 
passengers.  It  was  overhung  with  ha^el  bushes.  I 
walked  along  it  to  its  termination  which  was  at  Llan- 
gollen. I  found  my  wife  and  daughter  at  the  principal 
inn.  They  had  already  taken  a  house.  Wc  dined 
together  at  the  inn  ;  during  the  dinner  we  had  music, 
for  a  Welsh  harper  stationed  in  the  passage  played 
upon  his  instrument  "'Codiad  yr  ehedydd."  "  Of  a 
surety,"  said  I ,  "  I  am  in  Wales  I  " 


CHAPTER  VI 

Llangollen-   Wyn  Ab  Nudd— The  D«— Dinaa  llnxn. 


The  northern  side  of  the  vale  of  Llangollen  is  formed 

by  certain  enormous  rocks  called  the  Eglwysij^  rocks, 

which  extend  from  east  to  wesr,  a  distance  of  about 

Iwo  miles.     The  stjuthem  side  is  formed  by  the  Berwyn 

hills.     The  valley  is   intersected   by  the   River  Dee,  the 

origin  of  which  is  a  deep  lake  near  Uala,  about  twenty 

miJes  to  the  west     Between  the  Dee  and  the  Eglwysig 

rises  a.  lofty  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  ruins  of 

Dinas  Braii,  which   bear  no  slight    resemblance  to   a 

crown.     The  upper   part  of  the  hill   is  bare  with   the 

exception  of  what  is  covered  by  the  ruins  ;  on  the  lower 

part  there  are  inclosures  and  trees,  with,  here  and  there, 

a  grove  or  farm-house.     On  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 

to  the  east  of  Llangollen,  is  a  hill   called  Pen  y  Coed, 

beautifully  covered  with  trees  of  vanous  kinds  ;  it  .stands 

between  the  river  and  the  Berwyn»  even  as  the  hill  of 

DinA^  Bran  stands  between  the  river  and  the  Eglwysig 

rocks — it  does  not,  however,  confront  Dinas  Bran,  which 

stands  more  to  the  ^vest. 

Llangollen  is  a  small  town   or  large  village  of  white 

hou.se5  with  slate  roofs,  it  contains  about  two  thousand 

inhabitants,  and  is  situated  principally  on  the  southern 

side  of  the  Dee.     At  its  western  end  it  has  an  ancient 

bridge  and  a   modest  unpretentHng  church  nearly  fn  its 

centre,  in  the  chancel  of  which  rest  the  mortal  remains 

of  an  old  bard  called  Gryffydd  Hiraethc^.     From  some 

of  the  houses  on  the  southern  side  there  is  a  noble  view 

— Uinas  Bran  and  its  mighty  hill  forming  the  principal 

objects.     The  view  from  the  northern  part  of  the  town, 

which   is  indeed  little  more  than  a  suburb,  is  not  quite 
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SO  grand,  but  is  nevertheless  highly  interesting.     The 

eastern  entrance  ortlie  v^le  of  Llangdlen  is  much  wider 
than  the  western,  which  i.H  overhung  b>'  bulky  hills 
There  arc  many  pleasant  \illas  on  both  sides  of  Ihc 
river,  some  of  which  stand  a  considerabfe  way  up  the 
hill :  of  the  villas  the  most  noted  ':<-  Mas  Newydd  at  the 
foot  of  the  Herwyn,  built  by  two  Irish  ladie-v  of  higli 
rank,  who  resided  in  it  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
were  celebrated  throughout  Kurope  by  the  name  of  the 
Ladies  of  Llangollen. 

The  view  of  the  hill  of  Dina?  Bran,  from  the  southern 
side  of  Llangollen.  wouM  be  iiiuoh  more  complete  were 
it  nnt  for  a  bulky  excrescence,  towards  its  base,  which 
prevents  the  gazer  from  obtaining  a  complete  view. 
The  name  of  Llanj^ollen  signifies  the  church  of  Colleo, 
and  the  vale  and  village  take  their  name  from  the 
church,  which  was  originally  dedicated  to  Saint  Collen, 
though  some,  especially  the  neighbouring  peasantry, 
suppose  that  Llangollen  is  a  compound  of  Llan,  a  church, 
and  Collcn,  a  haael-woyd,  and  that  the  church  was 
called  the  church  of  the  hazel-wood  from  the  number 
of  hazels  in  the  neigh bourhntKl.  Collen,  according  to 
a  legendarj'  life*  which  exists  of  him  in  Welsh,  was  a 
Briton  by  births  and  of  illustrious  ancestry.  He  served 
for  some  lime  abroad  as  a  soldier  against  Julian  the 
Apostate,  and  slew  a  Pa^an  champion  who  challenged 
the  best  man  amongst  the  Chri^itians.  Returning  to  his 
own  ccjuhtry  he  devoted  himself  to  rcliginn,  and  became 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  but  subsequently  retired  to  a 
cave  on  the  aide  of  a  mountain,  where  he  lived  a  life  of 
great  austerity-  Once  as  he  was  lying  in  his  cell  he 
heard  two  men  out  abroad  dlscour'sing  about  Wyii  Ab 
Nudd,  and  saying  that  he  was  king  of  the  Tylwyth  Teg 
or  Fairies,  and  lord  of  Unknown,  whereupon  Collen 
thrusting  his  head  out  of  his  cave  told  them  to  hold 
their  tongues,  for  that  Wyn  Ab  Nudd  and  his  host  were 
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merely  devils.  At  dead  of  night  he  heard  a  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  on  his  asking  who  was  there,  a  voice 
said  ;  ■'  I  am  a  me^^enger  from  Wyn  Ab  Nudd,  king  of 
Uaknown,  and  I  am  cocne  to  summon  thee  to  appear 
bcfutc  my  master  to-morrow»  at  mid-day>  on  the  lop  of 
the  hili;' 

Collen  did  not  go — the  next  night  there  was  the  same 
knocking  and  the  same  message.  Siill  Collen  did  not 
ga.  The  third  ni^ht  the  messenger  came  again  and 
repeated  W\s  summons,  adding  that  if  he  did  not  go  it 
would  be  the  wcjrse  for  him.  The  next  day  Collen 
made  some  holy  water,  put  it  into  a  pitcher  and  re- 
paired to  the  lop  of  the  hill,  where  he  saw  a  wonderfully 
fine  tasile^  attendants  in  magnificent  liveries,  youths  and 
Jam^eb  dancing  with  nimble  feet,  and  a  man  of  honour^ 
ibic  presence  before  the  gate,  who  told  him  that  the 
king  was  expecting  him  to  dinner.  Collen  followed  the 
man  into  the  castle,  and  beheld  the  king  on  a  throne  of 
gold,  and  a  table  magnificently  spread  licftire  him. 
The  king  welcomed  CoJlen,  and  begged  him  to  taste  of 
the  dainties  on  the  table*  adding  that  he  hoped  that  m 
future  he  would  reside  with  him.  ''  [  will  not  eat  of  the 
leaves  of  the  forest,"  said  Collen, 

■"Did  you  ever  sec  men  belter  drcssefl?"  said  the 
kii^.  "  than  my  attendants  here  in  red  and  blue  ?  " 

"  Their  dress  is  good  enough,"  said  Collen,  "  consider- 
ing what  kind  of  dress  it  is." 

"  What  kind  of  dress  is  it?"  said  the  king. 

Collcti  replied :  "  The  red  on  the  one  side  denotes 
burning,  and  the  blue  on  the  other  side  denotes  freezing," 
Then  drawing  forth  his  sprinkler,  he  flung  the  holy 
water  in  the  faces  of  the  king  and  his  people,  where- 
uf>on  the  whole  vision  disappeared,  so  that  there  was 
neither  castle  nor  attendants,  nor  yuulh  nor  damsel,  nor 
inu^dan  with  his  music,  nor  banquet,  nor  anything  to 
be  socn  save  the  green  bushes. 
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The  valley  of  the  Dec.  of  which  the  Llangollen 
dbtrict  forms  part,  is  calltd  in  the  British  torigue 
Glyndyfrdwy — that  is,  the  vallej'  of  the  Duy  or  Dec 
The  celebrated  Welsh  chiefiain^  generally  kfitmn  m 
Owen  Glcndorfcr,  was  iurnamed  after  this  valley,  ihc 
whole  of  which  belonged  to  him,  and  in  which  he  had 
two  or  three  places  of  strength,  though  hh  general 
abode  was  a  castle  in  Sycharth,  a  valley  to  the  south- 
ea-it  of  the  Berwyn,  and  di^^tant  about  Iwe]^'e  miles  from 
Llangollen, 

Connected  with  the  Dee  there  15  a  wonderful  Dniidical 
Icgtrnd  to  the  following  effect.  The  Dee  sprinEJs  from 
two  fountains,  hij^h  up  m  Merionethshire,  called  Dvry 
Fawr  and  Dwy  Fach,  or  the  great  and  little  Dwy,  whose 
watcra  pass  thmugh  those  of  the  lake  of  Bala  witliout 
minjjiing  with  them,  and  come  out  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. These  fountains  had  their  names  from  two 
individuals^  Dwy  Fawr  and  Dwj'  Fach,  who  escaped 
from  the  Deluge,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race 
were  drowned,  and  the  passing  of  the  waters  of  ihc  two 
fountains  through  the  lake,  without  being  confounded 
with  its  flood,  is  emblematic  of  the  salvation  of  the  two 
individuals  from  the  Deluge,  of  which  the  lake  is  a  t>'|w, 

Dinas  Bran,  which  crowns  the  top  of  the  mij,'hiy  hill 
<)n  the  northern  si^le  of  the  valley,  is  a  mined  strong- 
hold of  unknown  antiquity.  The  name  is  generally 
supposed  to  signify  Crow  Castle,  bran  being  the  British 
word  for  crow,  and  flocks  of  crows  being  frequently  seen 
hovering  over  it.  It  may,  however,  mean  the  cattle  of 
Bran  or  Brernus,  or  the  castle  above  the  Bran,  a  brook 
which  flows  at  its  foot 

Dinas  Bran  was  a  place  quite  impregnable  in  the  old 
time,  and  served  as  a  retreat  to  Gruffydd,  son  of  Madawg' 
from  the  rage  o{  his  countrjTnen^  who  were  incensed 
against  him  because,  having  married  Emma,  the  daughter 
of  James  Lord  Audlcy,  he  had,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
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wife  and  father-in-law.  sided  with  Edward  the  First 
against  his  own  native  soverei^.  But  though  it  could 
shield  him  from  his  foes,  it  could  not  preserve  him  from 
remorse  and  the  stings  of  conscience,  of  which  he  speedily 
died. 

At  present  the  place  consists  only  of  a  few  ruined 
walls,  and  probably  consisted  of  Jittlc  more  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago:  Roger  Cyff>Ti  a  Welsh  bard,  who 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
wrote  an  engiyn  upon  it,  of  which  the  fnllowing  is  a 
translation  : — 

"  Gcme,  gone  are  ihy  gaips,  Dinas  Hran  rrn  the  height  1 
Th^  warders  are  blc<>t[-crows  and  ravens,  i  trow  ; 
Now  no  one  will  wend  from  tbc  field  of  ibc  light 
To  the  fortress  op  hijfh,  Eave  the  raven  and  crow." 


CHAPTER  Vri 


Foot  Black  Cat — nisseniers— Persecuiion — What  Impudence  T 

The  house  or  cottage,  for  it  was  called  a  cottage  though 
it  consrslcd  of  two  slurit^,  in  which  my  wife  had  pro- 
cured  lodgings  for  us,  was  situated  in  the  Northern 
suburb.  Its  front  was  towards  a  large  i^crlian  or  orchard, 
which  sloped  down  cjently  to  the  banU^  of  the  Dee  ;  its 
back  was  towards  il^e  road  leading  from  Wrexham, 
behind  which  was  a  high  bank,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
a  canal  called  in  Welsh  the  Camlas,  whose  commence- 
ment was  up  the  valley  about  two  mile^  west.  A  little 
way  up  the  road,  towards  Wrexham,  was  the  vicarage 
and  a  lltlk  way  down  was  a  flannel  factory,  beyond 
which  was  a  small  inn,  with  pleasure  grounds,  kept  by 
an  individual  who  had  once  been  a  gentleman's  servant 
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The  mistress  of  the  house  was  a  highly  respectable 
widow,  whoj  with  s.  ser\';tnt  maid  was  to  wait  upon  us. 
It  was  as  agreeable  a  place  in  all  respects  as  peopk-  Hkc 
ourselves  could  desire. 

As  1  aud  my  family  sal  at  tea  in  our  parlour,  an  hour 
or  two  after  wc  bad  taken  possession  of  our  lodgings,  the 
door  of  the  room  and  that  of  the  entrance  to  the  house 
being  open,  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the  weather, 
a  poor  black  cat  entered  hastily,  sal  down  on  the  carpet 
by  the  table,  looked  up  towards  us,  and  mewed  piteously 
I  never  had  seen  so  wretched  a  looking  creature.  It  was 
dreadfully  attenuated,  being  little  more  than  skin  and 
bone,  and  was  sorely  afRicted  with  an  eruptive  malady. 
And  here  I  may  as  well  relate  the  M^ilury  of  this  cat 
previous  to  our  arrival  which  I  subscqaently  learned  by 
bits  and  snatches.  It  had  belonged  lo  a  previous  vicar 
of  Llangollen,  and  had  been  left  behind  at  his  departure. 
His  successor  brought  with  him  dc^s  and  cats,  wlio,  con- 
ceiving that  the  late  vicar'ii  cat  had  no  business  at  the 
vicarage,  drove  it  forth  lo  seek  another  home,  nhich, 
however,  it  could  not  find.  Almost  all  the  people  of  the 
suburb  were  dissenters^  as  indeed  were  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  Llangoller,  and  knowing  the  cat  to  be  a 
church  cat,  not  only  would  not  harbour  it,  but  did  all 
they  could  to  make  it  miserable;  whilst  tlic  few  who 
were  not  dissenters,  would  not  receive  it  into  their  houses, 
either  because  they  had  cats  of  their  ownj  or  dogs,  or  did 
not  want  a  cat,  so  that  the  cat  had  no  home  and  was 
dreadfully  persecuted  by  tune-tenths  of  the  suburb.  Oh, 
there  never  was  a  cat  so  persecuted  as  that  poor  Church 
of  England  animal,  and  solely  on  account  of  the  opinions 
which  it  was  supposed  to  have  imbibed  in  the  house 
of  its  late  master,  for  I  never  could  learn  that  the  dis- 
senters of  the  suburb,  nor  indeed  of  Llangollen  in  general, 
were  in  the  habit  of  persecuting  other  cats  ;  the  cat  was 
a  Church  of  England  cat,  and  that  was  enough :  stone 
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it,  hang  it,  drown  It!  were  the  cries  of  almost  everybody. 
If  the  workmen  of  the  flannel  factoryi  all  of  whom  were 
Calvinistic'Mcthodists,  chanced  to  get  a  glimpse  of  it  in 
the  road  from  the  window!^  of  the  building*  they  would 
salty  forth  m  a  body,  and  with  sticks,  stones,  or  for  want 
of  other  weapons,  with  clntsof  horse  dung,  nf  which  there 
was  always  plenty  on  the  road,  would  chase  it  up  the 
high  bank  or  perhaps  over  the  Camlas;  the  inhabitants 
of  a  small  street  between  oar  house  and  the  factory  lead- 
ing from  the  road  to  the  river,  all  of  whom  vi'ere  dis- 
senters, if  they  saw  it  moving  about  the  perllan,  into 
which  their  back  ^vindows  looked, uould  shriek  and  hoot 
at  it,  and  fling  anything  of  no  value,  which  came  easily 
to  hand,  at  the  head  or  body  -if  the  ecclesiastical  cat. 
The  good  woman  of  the  house,  who  though  a  very  est- 
cellent  person,  was  a  hitter  dissenter,  whenever  she  saw 
it  upon  her  ground  or  heard  it  was  there,  would  make 
after  it,  frequently  attended  by  her  maid  Margaret >  and 
her  youag  son,  a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age,  both  of 
whom  hated  the  cat,  and  were  always  ready  to  attack  it, 
cither  alone  tir  in  company,  and  no  wonder,  the  maid 
being  not  only  a  dissenter,  but  a  class  teacher,  and  the 
boy  not  only  a  dw.senter,  but  intended  for  the  dissenting 
ministry.  Where  it  got  its  focd,  and  food  it  stimetimes 
must  have  got,  for  even  a  cat,  an  animal  known  to  have 
nine  lives,  cannot  live  wilhcmt  food,  was  only  known  to 
itself,  as  was  the  place  where  it  lay,  for  even  a  cat  must 
lie  down  sometimes  5  though  a  labouring  man  who 
occasionally  dug  in  the  garden  told  me  he  believed  that 
in  the  springtime  it  ate  freshetsi,  and  the  woman  of  the 
house  once  said  that  she  believed  it  sometimes  slept  in 
the  hedge,  which  hedge,  by-the-byc.  divided  our  perllan 
from  the  vicarage  grounds,  which  were  very  extensive. 
Well  might  the  cat  after  having  led  this  kind  of  life  for 
better  than  two  years  look  mere  skin  and  hone  when  it 
made  its  appearance  m   our  apartment,  and  have   an 
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eruptive  malady,  and  alsu  a  bronchttic  cough,  for  I 
remt^mber  it  had  both.  How  it  came  to  make  it5 
appearance  there  is  a  mystery,  for  it  had  never  entered 
the  hou^e  before,  even  when  there  were  lodgers  ;  that  it 
fihould  not  visit  the  woman,  who  was  its  declared  enera; 
was  natural  enough,  but  why  if  it  did  not  visit  her  ot 
lodgers,  did  it  visit  us?  Did  instinct  keep  it  aloof  from 
them?  Did  instinct  draw  it  towards  us?  We  gave  it 
*%ome  bread -an  d-butter,  and  a  little  tea  with  milk  and 
sugar.  U  ate  and  dnink  and  si»n  began  to  puir.  Tl^c 
good  woman  of  the  house  wai^  horriBed  when  on  coming^ 
in  to  remove  the  things  she  saw  the  church  cat  on  her 
carpet.  ''  What  impudence  I  "  she  exclaimed,  and  made 
towards  it,  but  on  our  telling  her  that  we  did  not  eKpeci 
that  it  should  be  disturbed,  she  let  it  alone.  A  very  re- 
markable circum,starce  was*  that  though  the  cat  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  flying,  not  only  from  her 
face,  but  the  very  echo  of  her  voice,  it  now  looked  her 
in  the  face  with  perfect  composure,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I  dun't  fear  you,  for  I  know  that  I  am  now  safe  and 
with  my  own  people,"  It  stayed  wjtii  us  twc  hours  and 
then  went  away.  The  next  morning  it  returned.  To 
be  abort,  though  it  went  away  c;'ery  night,  it  became 
our  own  cat,  and  one  of  our  family.  I  gave  it  something 
which  cured  it  of  its  eru|jtion.  and  through  good  treat- 
ment it  soon  lost  its  other  ailments  and  beean  to  look 
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The  Mo^cis— Drtp  Welsh— E  Men  si  ve  View— Old  Cellic  Hatred 
— FUh  Prt^erving— Snioller'*  Moi^an. 

McxT  morning  T  set  out  to  ascend  Dinas  Bran,  a  number 
of  children,  almust  entirely  gJrIs,  followed  me.  1  askeit 
them  why  they  came  after  me,  "  In  the  hope  that  you  will 
give  us  something,"  said  one  \n  very  good  tngiish,  [ 
told  them  that  I  should  ^ive  them  nothing,  but  they  still 
bllowed  me.  A  little  way  up  the  hill  1  saw  some  men 
cutting  hay-  1  made  an  observation  to  one  of  them 
rcsiKCtiog  the  fincncw  of  the  weather;  he  answered 
d«lly,  and  rested  on  his  scythe,  whilst  the  others 
pursued  their  work,  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  a 
ferminjj  man  ;  he  told  me  that  he  was  not ;  that  he 
generally  worked  al  the  Hatinel  m^Tiiifactciry.  but  that 
Ibr  some  days  past  he  had  not  been  enipluyed  there^ 
vork  bein^  slack,  and  had  on  that  account  joined  the 
mowi-rs  in  order  to  earn  a  few  shillings.  I  asked  him 
liow  it  was  he  knew  how  to  handle  a  scythe,  not  being 
hrr<\  up  a  farming  man  ;  he  smiled,  and  said  that,  soine- 
hL>w  or  rtther  he  had  leanit  to  do  so. 

"You  speak  very  good  English."  said  I.  **havcyoii 
much  Welsh?" 

"  Hcniy/'  said  he  :  "  I  am  a  real  Welshman." 

■*Can  you  read  Welsh?"  said  T. 

•^Oh.ycs!  '  hercphcd. 

"What  books  have  you  read?"  said  I. 

''  I  hiivc  read  the  Bible,  sir,  and  one  or  two  other 
bookft." 

"I>id  you  ever  read  the  Bardd  Cwsg?"  said  L 

He  looked  at  mc  with  some  surprise.     "  No,"  said  he, 
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after  a  moment  or  twa,  "  1  have  never  redd  it.  1  have 
seen  it,  but  it  was  far  too  deep  WcJsh  for  u\^" 

•"  I  have  read  it/'  said  1. 

"  Are  you  a  Welshman  ?  '*  said  he, 

"  No,'*  said  I  ;  "  !  am  an  EngHshman." 

"And  how  IS  it/' said  he,  "that  you  can  read  Welsh 
without  being  a  Welshman  ?  " 

'*  I  learned  to  do  %o."  said  1*  "  even  as  you  learned  t<> 
mow,  without  being  bred  np  to  farming  worW/' 

"  Ab  [ "  said  he.  "  but  it  is  easier  to  Icam  to  mow  than 
to  read  the  Hatdd  Cwj^-" 

"J  don't  think  that,"  said  \\  "l  have  taker  up  a 
scythe  a  hundred  limes  but  \  cannot  mow." 

"Will  your  honour  take  mine  now,  and  try  again?" 
said  he. 

"*  No,'*  saJd  I,  "fur  if  I  take  your  scythe  in  hand  I 
must  give  you  a  shilling,  you  know,  by  mowers'  law." 

He  gave  a  broad  grin,  and  I  proceeded  up  the  hill. 
When  he  rejoined  his  companions  he  said  something  to 
them  \w  Welsh,  at  wliich  ihey  all  laughed  [  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  children  -itill  attending  me 

The  view  over  the  vale  is  very  beautiful  ;  but  on  no 
side,  e\cept  tn  the  direction  of  the  west^  is  it  ver\'  ex- 
tensive; Dinas  Bran  being  on  all  other  sides  overtopped 
by  other  bills'  in  ihat  direction,  indeed,  the  vil'w  is 
extensive  enough,  reaching  on  a  fine  day  even  to  the 
Wyddfa  or  peal*  of  Snowdon,  a  distance  of  aixty  miles, 
at  least  as  some  sa>',  who  perhaps  oup;ht  to  add  to  very 
good  eyes,  which  mine  are  not.  The  day  that  1  made 
my  first  ascent  of  Dinas  Bran  was  very  clear,  but  I  do 
not  think  1  saw  tlie  Wyddfa  then  from  the  tap  of  Dinas 
Bran.  It  is  true  I  might  see  it  without  knowing  it,  being 
utterly  unacqjainttti  with  it,  except  by  name;  but  I 
repeat  I  do  not  think  1  «aw  it,  and  1  am  quite  *^urc  that 
]  did  not  see  It  from  the  top  of  Diiias  Bran  on  a  subse- 
quent 4sccnt,  on  a  ^Siy  equally  clear,  when  if  1  had  seen 
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the  Wyddfa  I  miiJ^t  have  rccc^niscd  lE,  having  been  at 
its  top.  As  I  stood  gazing  around,  the  children  danced 
about  upon  the  grass,  and  sang  a  song.  The  song  was 
Englrsh.  I  descended  the  hill  ;  they  followed  me  lo  its 
foot,  and  then  left  me.  The  children  of  tJie  lower  class 
of  Llangollen  are  great  pests  to  visitors.  The  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  give  them  nothing:  I  followed 
that  plan,  and  wa,s  not  long  troubled  with  them. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  J  walked  along  the 
bank  of  the  canal  to  the  west.  Presently  1  came  lo  a 
bartje  lying  by  the  bank  ;  the  boatman  was  in  it,  1 
entered  into  conver-iation  with  him.  He  lold  me  that 
the  canal  and  its  branche^s  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
England.  That  the  boats  carried  slates — that  he  had 
frequently  gone  as  Far  as  I'addington  by  the  canal — that 
he  was  generally  three  weeks  on  the  journey — that  the 
boatmen  and  their  families  lived  in  the  little  cabins  aft 
— that  the  boatmen  were  all  Welsh — that  they  cnuld 
read  English,  but  little  or  no  Welsh — that  Hiiglish  was 
a  much  more  easy  language  to  read  than  Welsh — that 
they  ptl^sed  by  many  towns,  among  others  Northampton, 
and  that  he  lilctd  no  place  so  much  as  Llangijllen,  I 
procccricii  till  I  came  to  a  place  where  some  people  were 
putting  huge  slates  into  a  canal  boat  It  was  near  a 
bridge  which  crossed  the  Uee,  which  was  on  the  left.  I 
stopped  and  entered  into  conversation  with  one,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  principal  man.  He  told  me  amongst 
other  things  that  he  was  a  blacksmith  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rhiwabon,  and  that  the  flags  were  intended 
for  the  floorhig  of  his  premises.  In  the  boat  was  an  old 
bareheaded,  bare-armed  fellow,  who  presently  joined  in 
tlie  convctsalior  in  very  broken  English.  He  told  me 
tlial  his  name  was  Joseph  Hughes,  and  that  he  was  a 
real  Welshman  and  was  proud  of  being  so  ;  he  expressed 
a  great  dislike  for  ilie  Enijlish.  who  he  said  were  in  the 
liabit  of  making  fun  of  him  and  ridiculing  his  langu^e  ; 
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he  said  that  all  the  fooU  thai  he  hml  known  were 
Englishmen.  [  told  him  that  all  Englishmen  were  not 
fools  ;  *'  but  the  greater  part  arc."  said  he.  "  Look  how 
lhc>-  work,"  said  [.  *"  Vcs,"  said  he,  ''  some  of  them  are 
good  at  breaking  stones  for  the  road,  bi:i  not  more  than 
one  in  a  hundred,"  "  There  seems  to  be  something  of 
tlic  old  Celtic  hatred  ttJ  the  Saxon  in  this  old  fellow," 
said  J  to  myself,  as  I  walked  away. 

I  proceeded  till  I  came  to  the  head  of  the  canal,  where 
the  navigiiiion  first  commences.     It  is  close  to  a  weir, 
over  which  the  Dee  falls.     Here  there  is  a  little  flood- 
gate, through  which  water  rushes  from  an  oblong  pond 
or  reservoir,  fed  by   water  from  a  corner  of  the  uppci 
part  of  the  weir     On  the  left,  or  south-west  side,  is  a 
moLind  of  earth  fenced  wrtli  clones  which  is  the  com- 
mencement  uf  the  bank  of  the  canal.     The  pond  or 
rcsrrvoir    above  the  floodgate   is    separated   from    the 
weir  by  a  stone  wall  on  the  left,  or  ^uuth-wesl  aide 
This  pond  has  two  flootlgatcs,  the  one  already  mcrltionedi 
which  opens  Into  the  canal,  and  another,  on  the  other 
sifle  of  the  stont*  nioon<l,  opening   to   thi?  lower  part  of 
the  weir.     Whcnc\cr,  as  a  nian  tuld  me  who  was  standing 
near,  it  ia  ncce-stary  to  Uy  the  bed  of  the  canal  dry,  in 
the  immediate  noiiihlnnirhooj  for  the  puqjose  of  making 
repairs  ^^  lluoJi-aic  to  the  canal  is  closed,  and  the  one 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  weir  is  opened,  and  then  the 
wnLrr  fnim  the  pund  fltiw*  into  the  Dec,  whilst  a  sluice 
iKSLi  the  ftr^t  lock,  lets  out  the  water  of  the  canal  into 
the  river.     The  head  of  the  canal  is  situated  in  a  very 
bcflutiful   spot.      To   the   left  or  south  is   a  lofty  hill 
cvivcred  with  wrtnh     To  ihc  riijht  is  a  (x^iutiful  _slope  or 
Uwn  on  tile  top  of  whi^h  ii  a  prcily  villa,  to  which  you 
can  cct  b>'  a  little  wo^kIcu  bridt^c  ^ver  the  lloodijule  o 
the  CAnal,  and  indeed)  (ormmR  part  of  it.    Few  thirgs  arc 
30  beautiful  in  their  origin  nn  thi*  canal,  which,  be  it 
known,  with  \\^  locks  ttnd  \\a  mtuei.lucis,  the  grandest  u 
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which  last  h  the  :4tu|)ciicloii5  erection  near  Stockport* 
which  by-the-bye  filled  my  mird  when  a  boy  with 
wonder,  constitutes  the  grand  work  of  England*  and 
yields  to  nothing  in  the  world  of  tho  kind,  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  canal  of  China. 

Retracing  my  steps  some  way  1  got  upon  Ihc  river's 
bank  and  then  again  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
west  I  soon  came  to  a  cottage  nearly  opposite  a  bridge, 
which  ltd  over  Ihe  river,  not  the  bridge  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  but  one  much  smaller,  and  consider- 
ably higher  up  the  valley.  The  cottage  had  several 
dusky  outbuildings  attached  to  it.  and  a  pahng  before  iL 
Leaning  over  the  paling  in  his  shirt-sleeves  was  a  dark- 
faced,  short,  thiclvset  man,  who  saluted  me  in  English.  I 
returned  his  salutation,  slopped,  and  was  s<Kin  In  con- 
versation with  him.  1  praised  the  beauty  of  the  river 
and  its  banks:  he  said  that  both  were  beautiful  and 
delightful  in  summer,  but  not  at  all  in  winter,  for  then 
the  trees  and  bu^^lms  on  liie  banks  were  stripped  of 
their  leaver,  and  the  river  was  a  frightful  torrent  He 
asked  mc  if  1  had  been  to  sec  the  place  called  the 
Robber's  Leap,  as  strangers  generally  went  to  see  it.  1 
inquired  uhere  it  was. 

"Vonder/'  said  he,  pointing  tcj  some  distance  down 
the  river. 

-  Why  is  it  called  the  Robber's  Leap?"  said  L 

"It  is  called  the  Robber's  Leap,  or  Liam  y  Lleidyr/' 
«aid  he.  '*  because  a  thief  pursued  by  justice  once  leajjed 
across  the  river  there  and  escaped.  It  was  an  awful 
ieap,  and  he  well  deserved  to  escape  after  taking  iL" 
I  lold  him  that  [  should  go  and  li>ok  at  it  on  some 
future  o[>portunityj  and  then  a.sked  If  there  were  many 
fish  in  the  river.  He  said  there  were  plenty  of  salmon 
and  trout,  and  that  owing  to  the  river  being  tolerably 
h^h,  a  good  many  had  been  caught  during  the  last  few 
days.     1  asked  him  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  fishing 
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in  die  river.  He  -^aid  that  tii  these  parts  the:  fishing 
belonged  to  two  or  three  proprietors,  who  cither  pre- 
served the  fishing  for  themselves,  as  they  best  could  by 
meanj:  of  kee^iers,  or  let  tt  out  to  other  people ;  atld 
that  many  individuals  came  not  only  from  England, 
but  from  France  and  Germany  and  even  Russia  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing,  and  that  the  keepers  of  the  pro- 
prietors from  whom  Ihcy  purchased  permission  to  fish, 
went  wilh  them,  to  shtjw  tliem  the  best  places,  and  to 
teach  them  how  to  fish.  He  added  that  there  was  a 
report  that  the  river  would  shortly  be  rhydd  or  free 
and  open  to  any  one,  I  said  that  it  would  be  a  had 
thing  to  flfng  the  river  open,  as  in  thai  event  the  fish 
would  be  killed  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  eventually 
all  destroyed.  He  replied  that  he  questioned  whether 
more  fish  would  be  taken  then  than  now,  and  th;it  I 
must  not  imagine  that  the  fish  were  much  prottrcted 
by  what  was  called  preserving;  that  the  people  to 
whom  the  land^  in  the  neighbfjurhood  belonged,  and 
those  who  paid  for  fishing  did  not  catch  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  fi^h  which  were  caught  in  the  river:  that 
the  proprietors  went  with  their  keepers,  and  perhaps 
caught  two  nr  thrc?;  stone  of  fish,  or  that  strangers 
went  with  the  keejiers,  whom  they  paid  for  teaching 
them  how  to  fi^h.  and  perhaps  caught  half-a-dozen 
fish,  and  that  shortly  after  the  kee|3ers  would  return 
and  catch  on  their  own  acct.mnt  lily^iy  stone  of  fish 
from  the  vf^ry  spot  where  the  proprietors  or  strangers 
had  great  difficulty  in  catching  two  or  three  stone  or 
the  half.fln^en  Tsh,  or  the  poflchers  would  go  and  catch 
ft  yet  greater  quantity.  He  added  ihat  gentry  did 
not  undcrstmd  how  to  eatch  fi^^h,  and  that  to  attempt  to 
pre^erxc  wa*  non?iense,  I  told  l)im  that  if  the  river 
was  flun^  open  ever>body  would  fish ;  he  said  that  I 
wav  much  mistaken,  that  hundreds  who  vere  now 
poachers,  would  then  keep  At  home,  mind  their  proper 
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trades,  and  never  uac  line  or  spear;  that  folks  always 
longed  to  do  what  they  were  forbidden,  and  thai  Shimei 
would  never  have  crossed  the  brook  provided  he  had 
not  been  toJd  he  should  be  hanged  if  he  did.  That  he 
himself  had  permission  to  fish  in  the  river  whenever 
he  pleased,  but  never  availed  himself  of  it,  though  in 
his  young  time,  when  he  had  no  leave,  he  had  been 
an  arrant  poacher. 

The  manners  and  way  of  speaking  of  this  old  person- 
age put  me  very  much  in  mind  of  those  of  Morgan, 
described  by  Smollett  in  his  immortal  novel  of  "  Roderick 
Random,"  I  had  more  discourse  with  him:  I  ai^kcd 
him  in  what  line  of  business  he  was,  he  told  me  that 
he  sold  coals.  From  his  complexion,  and  the  hue  of 
hi^  shirt,  I  had  already  concluded  that  he  was  in  ?iome 
grimy  trade-  !  then  inquired  of  what  religion  he  was, 
and  received  for  answer  that  he  wa^  a  Baptist.  J 
thought  that  both  himself  and  f>art  of  his  apparel  would 
look  all  the  better  for  a  fjood  immersion.  We  talked 
of  the  war  then  raging — he  said  it  was  between  the 
false  prophet  and  the  Dragon.  I  asked  hrm  who  the 
Dragon  was — he  saJd  the  Turk.  I  told  him  that  the 
Pope  was  far  worse  than  either  the  Turk  or  the  Russian, 
that  his  religion  was  the  vilest  idolatry,  and  that  he 
would  lei  no  one  alone.  That  it  was  the  Pope  who 
drove  his  fellow  religionists  the  Anabaptists  out  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  asked  me  how  long  ago  that  was. 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  years  [  replied.  He 
asked  me  the  meaning  of  the  word  Anabapti.st ;  I  told 
him  ;  whereupon  he  cxprc^iscd  great  admiration  for 
my  understanding,  and  said  that  he  hoped  he  ^houEd 
see  mc  again. 

I  inquired  of  him  to  what  place  the  bridge  led  ;  he  told 
tne  that  if  I  passed  over  it,  and  ascended  a  high  bank 
beyond^  I  should  find  myself  on  the  road  from  Llangullen 
to  Corwen^  and  that  if  1  wanted  to  go  to  Llangollen   I 


must  tiim  to  the  Left  I  thanked  him,  and  passing  over 
the  bridge,  and  ascending  the  bank,  found  myself  upon 
3  broad  road.  I  turned  to  tbe  left,  and  walking  briskly 
in  about  balf  an  bcur  reached  our  cottage  in  the 
northern  suburb^  wbe<e  I  found  my  lamily  and  dinner 
awaiting  me- 
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For  dinner  we  had  salmon  and  \cg  of  mutton  i  the 
salmon  from  the  Dee,  the  leg  from  the  neighbouring 
Berwyn.  The  salmon  was  good  enough,  but  I  had 
eaten  better;  and  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say,  thai 
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Wdsh  kg  of  mutton  is  superlative;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  leg,  the  mutton  of  Wales  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  that  of  many  other  parts  of  Britain. 

Here,  perhaps,  as  1  have  told  the  reader  what  we  ate 
fpr  dinner,  it  will  b&  as  well  to  tell  him  what  we  drank 
at  dinner.  Let  him  know  then,  that  with  our  salmon 
we  drank  water,  and  with  our  mutton  ale,  even  ale  of 
Llangollen  ;  but  not  the  best  ale  of  Llangollen  i  it  was 
very  fair  ■  but  I  subsequently  drank  far  better  Llangollen 
ale  than  that  which  T  drank  at  our  first  dinner  in 
our  cottagt  at  Llanfjollen. 

In  the  evening  I  went  across  tbc  bridge  and  strolled 
Along  in  a  south-east  direction.  Just  as  I  had  cleared 
the  suburb  a  man  joined  me  from  a  cottage,  on  the  top 
of  a  high  bank,  whom  I  recognised  as  the  mower  with 
whom  [  had  held  discourse  in  the  morning.  He  saluted 
mc  and  asked  mc  if  I  were  taking  a  walk,  I  told  him  1 
was,  wheru'iipon  he  said  th^t  if  1  were  not  too  proud  to 
wi^h  to  be  seen  walliing  with  a  poor  man  like  himself^  he 
should  wish  to  join  me.  !  told  him  I  should  be  glad  of 
his  company,  and  that  I  was  not  ashamed  to  be  seen 
walking  with  any  person,  however  poor  who  conducted 
himself  with  propriety.  He  replied  that  I  most  be 
very  different  from  my  countrymen  m  general,  who 
were  ashamed  to  be  seen  walking  with  any  people, 
who  were  not,  at  least,  as  well-dressed  as  themselves, 
I  said  that  my  country-folk  in  general  had  a  great 
many  admirable  qualities,  but  at  the  same  time  a  great 
many  foibles,  foremost  amongst  which  last  was  a  crazy 
adiniration  for  what  they  called  gentTlity,  which  made 
them  sycophantic  to  iheir  .superior?;  in  station,  and 
extremely  insolent  to  those  whnm  they  considered  below 
them.  He  said  that  I  had  spoken  his  very  thoughts, 
and  then  asked  me  whether  I  wished  to  be  taken  the 
most  agreeable  walk  near  Llangollen, 

On  my  replying  by  all  means,  he  led  me  along  the  road 
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to  the  south-cast.  A  pleasant  road  it  proved :  on  our 
righl  at  some  distance  was  the  mighty  Berwyn  ;  close 
on  OUT  left  ihc  hill  cdllt^  Pen  y  Coed.  I  asked  fiim 
what  was  beyond  the  ]?erwyn? 

"  A  very  wild  country",  indeed,"  hft  replied, '"  consisting 
of  wood»  rock,  ard  river  ;  in  fact,  an  anialwch." 

lie  then  asked  if  1  knew  the  meaning  of  anialwch. 

"  A  wilderness/'  I  replied,  "you  wiU  find  the  word  In 
the  Welsh  Bible;" 

"Very  true,  sir,"  said  he,  "it  was  there  \  met  it,  but 
I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  till  it  waji  explained 
to  me  by  one  of  our  teachers." 

On  my  inquirini;  of  what  religion  he  was.  he  told  me 
he  was  a  Calvinistic-McthodiaL 

We  passed  an  ancient  building  which  stood  on  our 
ri|^ht.  I  turned  round  to  look  at  it  Its  back  was  to 
the  road  :  ai  its  eastern  end  uas  a  dw^  arditd  window 
like  the  oriel  window  of  a  church, 

'■  That  building,"  said  my  companion,  "  is  called 
I'cngwern  Halin  it:  was  once  a  convent  of  nuna;  a 
little  lime  ago  a  farm-house,  but  \&  now  used  as  a  bam. 
and  a  place  of  sluwage.  Till  lately  it  belonged  to  the 
Mostyn  family,  but  they  disposed  of  il,  with  the  farm  on 
which  it  stood,  together  with  several  other  farms,  to 
certain  people  from  Liverpool,  who  now  live  yonder," 
pointing  to  a  house  a  little  way  farther  on.  I  still 
looked  at  the  edifice. 

"You  seem  to  admire  the  old  building."  said  my 
companion. 

"  I  was  not  admiring  il."  said  1 ;  ^'  I  was  thinkintj  of 
the  difference  between  its  present  and  former  stat^ 
Formerly  il  was  a  pl^cc  devoted  to  gorgeous  idolatry 
and  obscene  lusl ;  now  it  ia  a  quiet  old  baru  in  which 
hay  and  atraw  arc  placed,  and  broken  tumbrels  stowed 
away :  svircly  the  hanfi  of  God  is  visible  here  ? " 

"It  is  so,  sir,"  5aid  the  man   in    a   respectful   lone. 
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"and  so  it  is  m  anwlher  place  in  this  neighbourhood. 
About  three  miles  from  here,  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  vallej'j  is  an  old  edifice,  [t  is  now  a  farm-house, 
but  was  once  a  splendid  abbey,  and  was  caJled " 

"Thcabbey  ofthc  valeof  the  cross/"  said  \.  "X  have 
read  a  deal  about  it.  lolo  Goch,  the  bard  of  your  cele- 
brated hero^  Owen  Glendower,  was  buried  somewhere 
in  its  preeincts." 

We  went  on  :  my  companion  took  me  over  a  stile 
behind  the  house  which  he  had  pointed  out,  and  along 
a  path  through  hazel  coppices.  After  a  little  time  \ 
incjuired  whether  there  were  any  Papists  in  Llangollen. 

*'No,"  said  he,  ''there  is  not  one  of  that  family  at 
Llangollen,  but  I  believe  there  are  some  in  Flintshire, 
at  a  place  called  Holywell,  where  lliere  is  a  pool  or 
fountain,  the  waters  of  which  it  is  said  they  worship." 

"And  so  they  do/'  said  I,  ''true  to  the  old  Indian 
superstition,  of  which  their  religion  is  nothing  but  a 
modificatton.  The  Indians  and  sepoys  worship  stocks 
and  stones,  and  the  river  Gange?^,  and  oiir  Papists 
wor5hip  stocks  and  atones^  holy  wells  and  fountains" 

He  put  some  questions  to  me  about  the  origin  of 
nuns  and  friars,  I  told  him  they  originated  in  India,  and 
made  him  laugh  heartily  by  showing  him  the  original 
identity  of  nuns  and  naiitdi-girls,  begging  priests  aiid 
begging  Brahmins.  We  passed  by  a  small  house  with 
an  enormous  yew-tree  before  it;  1  asked  him  who  lived 
there. 

"No  one,"  he  replied,  "it  is  to  let.  li  was  originally 
a  cottagCn  but  the  proprietors  have  furbished  it  up  a 
linlc,  and  call  it  Yew-tree  Villa,^' 

"  1  suppose  they  would  let  it  cheap,"  said  1, 

"■By  no  means."  he  replied,  "  they  ask  eighty  pounds 
a  year  for  it" 

"What  could  have  induced  them  to  set  such  a  rent 
upon  it?''  1  demanded- 
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"  The  yew-tree,  sir,  which  l3  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
Wales.  They  hope  that  some  of  the  gr^tnd  gentry  will 
take  the  house  for  the  rtjniance  of  the  yew-lrcc,  but 
sumchow  or  other  nobody  has  taken  it,  though  it  has 
been  to  let  for  three  seasons/' 

We  soon  came  to  a  road  leading  east  and  wesL 

"  This  way,"  said  he,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
we^t.  "  leads  back  to  Llangollen,  the  other  to  OiTa's 
Dyke  and  England." 

We  turned  to  the  west.  He  inquired  if  \  had  c%-cr 
heard  before  of  Offa's  Dyke- 

"Ob  yes/  said  1,  ''it  was  built  by  aii  old  Saxon 
king  called  Offa,  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Welsh/' 

'*  There  was  a  time,"  said  my  companion,  *'whcn  it 
was  customary  for  the  English  to  cut  off  the  ears  of 
evcT^'  Welshman  who  was  found  to  the  east  of  the  dyke, 
and  for  the  Welsh  to  hang  cvciy  Englishman  whom 
they  found  to  the  west  of  it.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
wc  are  now  mure  humane  to  each  other.  We  are  now 
on  the  north  side  of  Pen  y  Coed.  Do  you  know  the 
meaning  of  Pen  y  Coed,  sir  ?  " 

"  Pen  y  Coed/'  said  I,  *  means  tiie  head  of  the  wotxJ_ 
1  suppose  tl^at  in  the  old  time  the  mountain  looked  over 
some  extensive  forest,  even  as  the  nunnery  of  Pengwcm 
looked  originally  over  an  alder-swamp,  for  Petigwern 
mt^ans  the  head  of  the  alder -swamp," 

"Si^  it  does,  sir.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  could  teil 
mc  the  real  meaning  of  a  word,  about  which  1  have 
thought  a  good  deal,  and  about  which  I  was  puzzling 
my  head  last  night  as  I  lay  in  bedn' 

*'What  may  it  be?'*  said  [. 

"  CaTn-llcidyr,"  lie  replied:  "now,  sir,  do  you  know 
the  meaning  of  that  word  ? '' 

■*  I  think  I  do;'  said  I. 

''What  may  Ji  be,  sir?" 


"  Fii^t  let  me  hear  what  yon  conceive  its  tneaning  to 
be,"  said  1. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  should  say  that  Carn-Ueidyr  is  an  out- 
and-out  thief — one  worse  than  a  thief  of  the  common 
scirt.  No«',  if  [  steal  a  matra-ss  I  am  a  lleidyr,  thai  is  a 
thief  of  the  common  sort ;  but  if  I  carry  it  to  a  person, 
and  he  buys  it,  knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  1  conceive  he  i^ 
a  far  worse  thief  than  I  ;  in  fact,  a  carn-llefdyr," 

"The  word  is  a  double  word,"  said  I,  '* compounded 
of  cam  and  lleidyr  The  original  meaning  of  earn  Is  a 
lieap  of  stones,  and  cam-llcidyr  means  properly  a  thief 
without  house  or  home,  and  with  no  place  on  which  to 
rest  his  head,  save  the  cam  or  heap  of  stones  on  the 
bleak  top  of  the  mountain.  For  a  long  time  the  word 
was  itn\y  appli*?d  to  a  thief  of  thai  description,  who» 
being  without  house  and  home,  was  more  de^iperate  than 
other  thieves,  and  as  savage  and  brutish  as  the  wolves 
and  foxes  with  whom  he  occasionally  shared  his  pillow, 
the  cam.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  original 
meaning  was  lost  or  disregarded,  and  the  term  cam- 
lleidyr  was  applied  to  any  particularly  dishonf;st  person. 
At  present  there  can  be  no  injpropricty  in  calling  a 
person  who  receives  a  matrass,  knowing  it  to  be  stolen, 
a  carn-llcidyr,  seeing  that  he  is  worse  than  the  thief  who 
stole  it,  or  in  calling  a  knavish  attorney  a  carn-Ueidyr, 
seeing  that  he  doc.*;  far  more  harm  than  a  common  pick- 
pocket;  or  in  calling  the  Pope  so.  seeing  thai  he  gets 
huge  sums  of  money  out  of  people  by  pretending  to  be 
able  to  admit  their  souls  tc  heaven,  or  to  hurl  them  to 
the  other  place,  knowing  all  the  time  that  he  has  no  such 
power;  perhaps,  indeed,  ;it  the  present  day  the  term 
cam-llcidyr  is  more  applicable  to  the  Pope  than  to  any 
one  else,  for  he  is  certainly  the  arch  thief  of  the  world 
So  much  for  Carn-lleidyr,  But  J  must  here  tell  you  that 
the  term  earn  may  be  applied  to  any  who  is  particularly 
bad  or  disagreeable  in  any  respect,  and  now  f  remember. 
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has  been  applied  for  centuries  both  in  prose  and  poctr>". 
One  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  a  poet,  who  Hved  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago,  uses  the  word  cam  in  the 
aen^e  of  arrant  nr  exceedingly  bad,  for  in  his  abusive 
ode  to  Ihe  town  of  Chester,  he  says  that  the  women 
of  London  itself  wore  never  more  cam  strumpets  than 
those  of  Chester,  by  which  he  means  that  there  were 
never  more  arrant  harlots  in  the  world  than  those  of 
/  the  cheese  capital  And  the  last  of  your  great  puets, 
Gronwy  Owen,  who  Aourl^hed  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  complains  in  a  kttcr  to  a  friend,  whilst 
living  in  a  village  of  Laiicashire,  that  he  w[ls  among^ 
Cam  Saeson.  He  found  all  English  disagreeable 
enough,  but  those  of  l.^ncashire  particularly  so-^savagc. 
brutish  louts,  out-and-out  John  Bulls,  and  thetcforc  he 
called  them  Cam  Sacson ." 

*  Thank  you,  sir/'  said  my  companion;  "1  now 
thoroughly  understand  the  meaning  of  cam.  When- 
ever I  go  to  Chester,  and  a  dressed-up  madam  jostles 
against  me,  I  shall  call  her  cam-butein.  The  Pope  of 
Rome  I  shall  in  future  term  cam-lleidyr  y  byd,  or  the 
arch  thief  of  the  world.  And  whenever  1  see  a  stupid* 
bmtal  Englishman  swaggering  about  Llangollen,  and 
looking  down  upon  u*  |xx:ir  Welsh,  I  shall  say  to  myself 
Get  home*  you  cam  Sais!  Well,  sir.  wc  arc  now  near 
Llangollen ;  1  must  lunj  to  th&  left.  Vou  go  straight 
forward.  1  never  had  such  an  agreeable  walk  in  my 
life.     May  [  ask  your  name?" 

I  told  him  my  name,  and  asked  him  for  hi^. 
"  Edward  Jones,"  he  replied. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Berwyn  — Mountain  Cottage — Tbc  Barber's  Pole. 


On  the  following  morning  1  -strolled  up  the  Berwyn  on 
the  south-west  of  the  town,  by  a  broad  winding  path, 
which  was  al  first  very  steeps  but  by  degrees  became 
lesA  su-  When  I  had  accum  pit  shed  about  three  parts 
of  the  aiccnt  I  came  to  a  place  where  the  road,  oi'  path, 
di%ided  into  two,  [  took  the  one  to  the  left,  which 
seemingly  led  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  presently 
came  to  a  cottage  from  which  a  dog  rushed  barking 
li^tvards  me  ;  an  old  woman,  however,  coming  to  the 
iloor  called  him  back.  I  said  a  few  words  to  her  in 
Welsh,  whereupon  in  broken  English  she  asked  me  to 
enter  the  cottage  ,-ind  take  a  glass  of  milk.  I  went  ir 
and  sat  down  on  a  chair  vhich  a  sickly-looklrg  young 
man  hamkd  lo  int  1  asked  her  in  English  who  she 
btrt  :ihc  made  no  answer,  whereupon  the  old 
woman  told  mc  that  she  was  her  daughter  and  iiad  no 
English-  I  then  asked  her  in  Welsh  what  was  the 
matter  with  her.  she  replied  that  she  had  the  cryd  or 
ague.  The  c»ld  woman  now  brought  tiie  a  gla^  ol  mitlc, 
and  said  in  the  Welsh  language  that  she  hoped  I  should 
like  it.  What  further  conversation  we  had  was  in  the 
Cambrian  tcingue.  1  asked  the  name  of  the  dog,  who 
wsa  now  fondling  upon  me,  and  was  told  that  hk  name 
wftft  Pharaoh.  [  inquired  if  they  had  any  books,  and 
was  shown  two,  one  a  common  Bible  printed  by  the 
Bible  Society,  and  the  other  a  volume  in  which  the 
bookof  prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  was  bound  up 
with  the  Bible,  both  printed  at  Oxford,  about  the 
muUlle  c>f  the  last  century.  1  found  that  both  mother 
aiid   daughter  were    CalvinUtic-Methodbtit.      After    a 
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has  been  applied  for  centuries  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
One  r.ewis  GWn  Cothi,  a  poet,  who  lived  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago,  u^ea  the  word  cam  in  the 
sense  of  arrant  or  exceedingly  bad,  for  in  his  abusive 
ode  to  the  town  of  Chester,  he  saya  that  the  women 
of  London  itself  were  never  more  cam  strumpets  than 
tha'ie  of  Chester,  by  which  he  means  that  there  were 
never  more  arrant  harlots  in  the  world  than  those  of 
the  cheese  capital.  And  the  last  of  your  great  poets, 
Gronwy  Owen,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  complains  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  whilst 
living  in  a  village  of  Lancashire,  that  he  was  amongst 
Carn  Saeson,  He  found  all  English  disagreeable 
enough*  but  those  of  Lancashire  particularly  so^aavage, 
brutish  louts,  out-and-out  John  Bulls,  and  therefore  he 
called  them  Cam  Saeson/' 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  my  companion ;  "  I  now 
thoroughly  understand  the  meaning  of  cam,  When- 
ever 1  go  to  Chester,  and  a  drcsscd^up  madam  jostlea 
against  me^  I  shall  call  her  cam-butein.  The  Tope  of 
Rome  I  shall  in  future  term  cam-Uddyry  byd,  or  the 
arch  ihief  of  the  world.  And  whenever  I  see  a  stupid, 
brutal  Englishman  swaggering  about  Llangollen,  and 
looking  down  upon  us  poor  Welsh,  I  shall  say  to  myself 
Get  home,  you  cam  Sais!  Well,  sir,  we  are  now  near 
Llangollen ;  I  must  turn  to  the  left.  You  go  straight 
forward.  [  never  had  sucli  atk  agreeable  walk  in  my 
life.     May  I  ask  your  name?*' 

I  told  him  my  name,  and  asked  him  for  his. 

"  Edward  Jones."  he  replied. 
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CHAPTEK  X 
Tht  Btrwyn— Mojniain  Collage— The  Barber's  Pole 


On  the  following  morniLig  I  strolled  up  the  13crwyn  on 
the  south-west  of  the  town,  by  a  brood  winding  path, 
which  was  at  first  verj'  steep,  but  bj'  decrees  became 
less  no.  When  I  had  accomplished  about  three  parts 
□f  the  a?icent  I  ciime  to  a  place  where  the  road,  or  path, 
divided  into  twa  I  took  the  one  lo  the  left,  which 
seemingly  led  lo  the  top  "f  the  mountain,  and  presently 
came  to  a  cottage  from  which  a  dof^  rushed  b^trking 
towards  me  ;  an  old  \t*oman,  however,  coming  to  the 
door  called  him  back.  T  said  a  few  words  to  her  in 
Welsh,  whereupon  in  broken  English  she  asked  me  to 
enter  the  cottage  and  take  a  glass  of  milk.  I  went  in 
and  sat  dawn  on  a  chair  which  a  sickly-looking  young 
woman  handed  to  me,  I  asL:ed  her  in  English  who  she 
was,  but  shf  made  no  answer,  whereupon  the  old 
woman  told  me  that  she  was  her  daughter  and  had  no 
English,  I  then  asked  her  in  Welsh  what  was  the 
matter  with  her,  she  replied  that  she  had  the  cryd  or 
^ue.  The  old  woman  now  brought  me  a  glass  oJ  milk, 
and  said  in  the  Welsh  language  that  she  hoped  1  should 
like  It,  What  further  conversation  we  had  was  in  the 
Cambrian  tongue.  I  asked  the  name  of  the  dog,  who 
was  now  fondling  upon  me,  and  was  told  that  his  name 
was  Pharaoh.  I  inquired  if  they  had  any  books,  and 
was  shown  two,  one  a  common  Bible  printed  by  the 
Bible  Society,  and  the  other  a  volume  In  which  the 
book  of  prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  was  bound  up 
with  the  Bible,  both  printed  at  Oxford,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  I  found  that  both  mother 
and  daughter   were    Calvinistic- Methodists.      After    a 
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not  like  the  Welsh.  I  a-^ked  him»  if  ihc  gentleman  in 
questioji  did  not  like  the  Welsh,  why  he  came  to  live 
among  ihem.  He  smiled,  and  1  then  said  that  1  liked 
the  Welsh  vety  much,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  their 
language.  He  asked  me  whether  I  could  read  WeJsh^ 
and  on  my  telling  him  I  could,  he  said  that  if  I  would 
walk  in  he  would  show  mc  a  Welsh  book,  I  went  with 
him  and  his  wife  into  a  neat  kind  of  kitchen,  flagged 
ttHth  stone,  where  were  several  young  people,  their 
children,  !  spoke  some  Welsh  to  them  which  appeated 
to  give  them  great  satis  fact  ion.  The  man  went  lo  a 
shelf  and  taking  down  a  book  put  it  into  my  hand  It 
was  a  Welsh  book,  and  the  title  of  it  in  English  was 
"  Evening  Work  of  the  Welsh,"  It  contained  the  lives 
of  illm^trious  Welshmen,  commencing  with  that  of 
CadwaladcT.  1  read  a  page  of  it  aloud,  while  the  faojily 
Stood  round  and  wondered  to  hear  a  iSaxon  read  their 
language,  I  entered  into  discoiLise  with  the  man  about 
Welsh  poetry  and  repeated  the  famous  prophecy  of 
TaUcsin  about  the  Coiling  Serpent.  1  asked  him  if  the 
Wclrih  had  any  poets  al  the  present  day.  "  Plenty," 
Haiti  he,  '*  and  good  ones — Wales  can  never  l>e  without  a 
poot."  Then  after  a  pause  he  said,  that  he  was  the 
grnndsnn  of  a  great  poet 

"  D*J  you  bear  bis  name  ?  '*  said  I. 

'*  I  do,"  he  rcplii^d. 

"What  may  it  be?" 

"  Hughes,"  he  answered. 

"Twouflhe  name  of  Hughes  have  been  poets, "  said 
I — "one  was  Huw  Hughes,  generally  termed  the  Bardd 
Cocb,  or  red  bard;  he  was  an  Anglesca  man.  and 
Ihc  friend  of  Lewis  Morris  and  Gronwy  Owen— the 
other wa^Jonalliiin  Hughes,  where  he  lived  I  know  not," 

"  He  lived  here,  In  this  very  house,"  said  the  man, 
"Jimalhan  Hughe*  was  my  grandfather!"  and  as  he 
spoke  his*  eyes  flashed  fire. 
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*' Dear  me!"  said  1;  "I  read  some  of  his  pieces 
thiny-two  years  ago  when  1  was  a  lad  in  England. 
I  chink  I  can  repeat  some  of  the  lines,"  1  then  repeated 
a  quartet  which  1  chanced  tu  remember. 

"Ah!'*  said  the  man,  *' I  sec  you  know  his  poetry. 
Come  into  the  next  room  and  I  will  show  you  hia 
chair."  He  led  me  into  a  sleeping-room  on  the  right 
hajid,  where  in  a  corner  he  showed  me  an  antique 
Ihree-cfjmertd  HTin-chair.  "That  chafr/'  said  he,  ''my 
giTUldsirc  won  at  Llangollen,  at  an  Eisteddfod  of 
Bards.  Various  bards  recked  ihdr  poetry,  but  my 
grandfather  won  the  prize>  Ah»  he  was  a  good  poet 
He  also  won  a  prize  of  fifteen  guineas  at  a  meeting  of 
bards  in  London.'* 

We  returned  tu  the  kitchen,  where  I  found  the  good 
woman  of  the  houae  wailing  with  a  plate  of  bread-and- 
butter  in  one  hand^  and  a  f^lass  of  buttermilk  in  the 
other — 4he  pressed  me  to  partake  of  both — J  drank 
some  of  the  buttermilk,  which  was  excellent,  and  after 
a  little  more  discourse  shook  the  kind  people  by  the 
hand  and  thanked  them  for  their  hospitality.  As  I 
was  about  to  depart  the  man  said  that  I  should  find 
the  lane  farther  up  very  wet,  and  that  1  had  better 
mount  through  a  field  at  the  back  of  the  house.  He 
took  me  to  a  gate,  which  he  opened,  and  then  ixjinlcd 
out  the  way  which  I  must  pursue.  As  I  went  away 
he  said  that  both  he  and  his  family  should  be  always 
happy  to  see  me  at  Ty  yn  y  Pistyll,  which  words, 
inlerpreied,  are  the  house  by  the  spout  of  water 

I  went  up  the  field  with  (he  lane  on  my  right,  down 
whicli  ran  a  runnel  of  water,  from  which  doubtless  the 
house  derived  its  name,  1  soon  came  to  an  unenclosed 
part  of  the  mountain  cos-ered  with  gorse  and  whin, 
and  still  proceeding  upward  reached  a  road,  which  I 
subsequently  learned  was  the  main  road  from  IJangollen 
over  the  hiil.     I  was  not  long  in  gaining  the  top  which 
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was  nearly  leveh  Here  I  stood  for  some  time  looking 
^botit  me,  having  the  vale  of  Llangollen  to  the  noitb 
of  inc.  and  a  deep  valley  abounding  with  woods  and 
rocks  to  the  soudi, 

FGllowing  the  road  to  the  south,  which  gradually 
descended,  [  soon  came  to  a  place  where  a  road 
diverged  from  the  straight  one  to  the  left.  As  the  left- 
hand  road  appeared  to  lead  down  a  romantic  valley 
I  followed  it  The  scenery  was  beautiful — steep  hills 
on  each  side.  On  the  ri^ht  was  a  deep  raWne,  dovrn 
which  ran  a  brook  ;  the  hill  beyond  it  was  covered 
towards  the  top  with  a  wood,  apparently  of  oak,  between 
which  and  the  ravine  were  small  green  fields.  Both 
sides  <jf  the  ravine  were  fnn^ed  with  trees,  chiefly  asK 
1  descended  the  road  which  was  zig7.ag  and  steep, 
and  at  last  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where 
there  was  a  small  hamlcL  On  ihc  further  ^xA^  of  Ihe 
valley  to  the  easl  was  a  steep  hill  on  which  were  a 
few  houses— at  the  fool  of  the  hill  was  a  bmok  crossed 
by  an  antique  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  1  directed  my 
cojrse  to  the  brid^'e,  and  after  looking  over  the  parapet 
for  a  minute  or  two  upon  the  water  below,  which  was 
shallow  and  noisy,  ascended  a  road  which  led  up  the 
hill :  a  few  ficattcred  houf^es  wore  on  each  side-  I  soon 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  were  some  more 
houses,  those  which  [  had  seen  from  the  valley  below. 
1  was  in  a  Welsh  mountain  village,  which  put  me  much 
in  mind  of  the  villager  which  1  had  strolled  through 
of  old  in  Castile  and  I^  Mancha  ;  there  were  the  same 
silence  and  ilesoUition  hi^re  as  yonder  away — the  houses 
were  buill  of  llic  same  material,  namely  stone*  1 
should  pcrhapa  have  fnncitd  myself  for  a  moment  in  a. 
Castilian  or  Manchegan  mountain  pueblicito,  but  for 
the  abundance  of  trees  which  met  my  eye  on  every 
side. 

In  walking  u|»  ihia  motintain  village   I  saw  no  one, 
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and  heard  no  sound  but  the  echo  of  my  steps  amongst 
the  houses.  As  I  returned,  however.  1  snw  a  man 
standing  at  a  door — he  was  a  abort  figure,  about  fifty. 
He  had  an  old  hat  on  bis  head,  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
\vas  dressed  in  a  duffel  grtatcciaL 

"Good-day,  friend,"  said  1  ;  "what  be  the  name  of 
this  place?" 

"  Pont  Fadog,  sir,  is  its  name,  for  want  of  a  better" 

"  That's  a  fine  name,"  said  I ;  "it  signifies  in  Engh'sh 
the  bridge  of  Madoc." 

"  Just  30.  sir  ;  I  see  you  know  Welsh." 

"  And  I  see  you  know  English,"  said  L 

"Vety  little/  sir;  I  can  read  English  much  better 
than  !  can  speak  it." 

"So  can  r  Welsh,"  said  L  "I  -suppose  the  village 
is  named  afj:cr  the  bridge/' 

'*No  doubt  it  is,  sir" 

"  And  why  \v"as  the  bridge  caJled  the  bridge  of 
Madoc?"  said  L 

''  Because  one  Madoc  built  it,  sir." 

"  Was  he  the  ^on  of  Owafn  Gwynedd  ?"  said  I. 

"  Ah,  1  act;  you  krow  all  about  Wales,  sir  Yes,  sir  ; 
he  built  it,  or  I  daresay  he  built  it,  Madaw^'  ap  Owain 
Gwynedd.  I  have  read  much  about  hrm— he  was  a 
great  sailor,  sir.  and  was  the  first  to  discover  Tir  y 
Gorllcwin  or  America.  Not  many  years  ago  hia  itimb 
irsus  discovered  there  with  an  inscription  ir  old  Welsh 
— saying  who  he  wa-s,  and  how  he  loved  the  sea,  I 
have  seen  the  lines  which  were  found  on  the  tomb." 

■"So  have  l,"  said  i ;  "or  at  least  those  which  were 
5aid  to  be  found  un  a  tomb :  they  run  thus  in 
English :  — 

'* '  HcTc^  after  sailing  far  1  Madoc  lie, 
Of  Oivain  Ciwyncdd  lav^fu!  prngrny  : 
The  verdant  l^ind  ha.d  liUle  chvms  for  me  ; 
FroQ^  earliest  youili  1  loved  (be  dark'bluc  sea.'" 
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"  Ah,  sir."  said  tlic  nan,  "  I  sec  you  know  all  about 
the  son  of  Owain  Gwynedd-  "Well^  sir,  those  lines, 
or  st»mething  like  them,  were  found  upon  the  tonab  of 
Macloc  in  America." 

"That  I  doubt,"  saM  I. 

"Do  you  doubt,  sir,  that  Madoc  discovered 
America?" 

*'  Not  in  the  least,"  said  I  ;  "  but  I  doubt  very  much 
thai  his  tomb  was  ever  discovered  with  the  inscription 
which  ymii  allude  lo  upnn  it," 

"  Hut  it  was,  sir,  I  do  assure  you.  and  the  descendants 
of  M&doc  and  his  people  are  still  to  be  found  in  a  part 
of  America  speakinj;  the  pure  iaith  Cymraeg  better 
Welsh  than  we  of  Wales  do," 

*'That  i  doubt/'  said  I.  ''However,  the  idea  is  a 
pretty  one;  therefore  cherish  it.  This  is, a  beautiful 
country/' 

"A  very  beautiful  country,  sir;  there  is  none  more 
beautiful  in  all  Wales.** 

"  What  \^  the  name  of  the  river,  which  runs  beneath 
the  bridge  ?  '* 

"  TheCeiriog,  sir," 

*'The  Ceiri<^,"  said  I  ;  "the  Ceiriogl" 

"  Did  you  over  hear  line  name  before,  sir  ?  '* 

•' \  have  heard  uf  ihe  Kos  Ccirio^/'  said  1;  "the 
Nightingale  of  Ceirit^/' 

"'That  wjw  Htiw  Morris,  sir;  he  was  called  the 
Nightingale  of  Ceiriog," 

"  Did  he  live  hereabout  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  'lir ;  he  lived  far  Jvway  up  toward:^  the  head 
of  the  valley,  at  a  place  called  Pont  y  Mcibion." 

"  Arc  you  acquainted  with  his  works  ? "  said  I, 

*'  Oh  ye>.  >*ir.  at  lc»?*l  with  sume  of  ihem.  I  have  read 
the  Mart^nnd  on  Barbara  ^fiddlctu1l  ;  and  likewise  the 
piece  on  (Jlivcr  and  his  men.  Ah.  it  is  a  funny  piece 
that — he  did  not  like  Oliver  nor  his  men," 
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"  Of  what  profession  are  you  ? "'  said  1 ;  "  are  you  a 
schoolmaster  or  apothecary?" 

"  Neither,  sir,  neither  \  1  am  merely  a  poor  shoe- 
maker." 

"  You  know  a  great  deal  for  a  shoemaker,"  said  I- 

"  Ah,  sir ;  there  are  many  shoemakers  in  Wales  who 
know  much  more  than  \" 

'•  But  not  in  England,"  said  I.     "Well,  farewcir 

*"  Farewell,  sir.  When  you  have  any  boots  to  mend 
or  shoes,  sir— I  shall  be  happy  to  serve  you." 

"  I  do  not  live  in  these  parts,"  said  L 

'*  No,  sir ;  but  you  are  coming  to  live  here/' 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  said  I. 

*'  1  know  it  very  well,  sir ;  you  left  the^e  parts  very 
young,  and  went  far  away — to  the  East  Indies,  sir, 
where  you  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  medical  line, 
*ir ;  you  are  now  coming  back  to  your  own  valley, 
whcit  you  will  buy  a  property,  and  settle  down,  and 
try  to  recover  your  language,  sir,  and  your  health,  sir ; 
for  you  are  not  the  person  you  pretend  to  be,  sir;  1 
know  you  very  well,  and  shall  be  happy  to  work  for 
yoa" 

*•  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  I  ever  settle  do^vn  here,  I  shall  be 
happy  lo  employ  you.     Farewell." 

[  went  back  tlie  way  [  had  come,  till  I  reached  the 
little  hamlet.  Seeing  a  small  public-house,  I  entered  iL 
A  good-looking  woman,  who  met  me  in  the  passage, 
ushered  me  into  a  neat  sanded  kitchen,  handed  me  a 
chair  and  inquired  my  commands  ;  I  sat  down,  and 
told  her  to  bring  me  some  ale ;  she  brought  it,  and 
then  seated  herself  by  a  bench  close  by  the  door. 

"Rather  a  cjuiet  place  this."  said  1,  ''I  have  seen 
but  two  faces  since  1  came  over  the  hill,  and  yours  is 
one,' 

"Rather  too  quiet,  sir,"  said  the  good  woman.  *'onc 
would  wish  to  have  more  visitors-" 
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"  I  suppose/' said  I/' people  from  Llangollen  occasion- 
ally come  to  visil  you/* 

*^  Sometimes,  sir,  for  curiosity's  sake  \  but  very  mrely 
— Ihc  way  is  very  steep." 

'■  Do  the  Tylwyth  T^  ever  pay  you  visits?  " 

"TheTylwythTeg,  sir?  " 

"Yes;  the  fairies.  ^  Do  they  never  come  to  have" 
dance  on  the  green  sward  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  ** 

•*  Very  rarely,  sir:  indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
IS  since  Ihey  have  been  seen,*' 

■■  You  have  never  seen  them  ?  " 

'*  I  have  not,  sir ;  but  I  believe  there  arc  people  living 
who  have." 

"  Afe  corpse  candles  ever  seen  on  the  bank  of  that 
river  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  more  than  one  being  seen, 
sir,  and  that  was  at  a  place  where  a  tinker  was  drowned 
a  few  nights  after — there  came  down  a  fli.iod ;  and  the 
tinker  in  trying  to  cross  by  the  usual  ford  was  drowned," 

"  And  did  the  candle  prognosticate,  1  mean  foreshow 
his  death?" 

"  It  did,  ^ir.  When  a  person  Is  to  die  his  candle  is 
seen  a  few  nights  before  the  time  of  his  death." 

■*  Have  you  ever  seen  a  corpse  candle  ?  " 

"I  have,  sir;  and  as  you  seem  to  be  a  respectable 
gentleman,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  When  I  was  a 
girl  I  lived  with  my  parents  a  little  way  from  here.  I 
had  a  cou>iu,  a  very  grod  young  man,  who  lived  with 
his  parents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  house.  He 
was  an  exeitiplary  young  mar,  sir,  and  havir^  a  con- 
siderable gift  of  prayer,  was  intended  for  the  ministry ; 
but  he  fell  sick,  and  shortly  became  very  ill  indeed. 
One  evening  when  he  was  lying  in  this  slate,  as  I  was 
returning  home  from  milking,  I  saw  a  candle  proceed- 
ing from  my  cousin'^;  house.  1  stood  still  and  looked 
at  it     It  moved  slowly  forward  for  a  little  way,  and 
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then  mounted  high  in  the  air  above  the  wood,  which 
stood  not  far  in  front  of  the  hotjae,  and  disappeared^ 
Just  three  nights  after  that  my  cousin  died." 

■*  And  you  think  that  what  you  saw  was  his  corpse 
candle?" 

''  1  do,  sir !  what  else  should  it  be  ? " 

'*  Are  deaths  prognosticated  by  any  other  means  than 
corpse  candles  ?  " 

"They  are,  sir;  by  the  knockers,  and    by  a  super- 
natural voice  heard  at  night." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  the  knockers^  or  the  super- 
natural vx>ice  ?  " 

"  I  have  not,  sir;  but  my  father  and  mother,  who  are 
now  dead,  heard  once  a  supematiirfll  voice,  and  knock- 
ing. My  mtJthcr  had  a  sister  who  was  married  like 
herself,  and  expected  to  be  confined.  Day  after  day, 
however,  passed  away,  without  her  confinement  taking 
plaice.  My  mother  expected  every  moment  to  be 
summoned  to  her  assistance,  and  was  so  anxious  about 
her  that  she  could  not  rest  at  mi^ht.  One  night,  as  she 
lay  in  bed,  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  j^he  heard  of  a  sudden  a  horse  coming 
stump,  stump,  up  to  the  door  Then  there  was  a  pause 
— she  expected  every  moment  lo  hear  some  one  cry  oat, 
and  tell  her  to  come  to  her  sister,  but  she  heard  no 
farther  sound,  neither  voice  nor  stump  of  hor^c.  She 
thought  she  Iiad  been  deceived,  so,  without  awakening 
her  husband,  she  tried  to  go  to  .sleep,  but  sleep  she 
could  not.  The  next  night,  at  about  the  same  time, 
she  again  heard  a  ho^5e^s  feet  come  stump,  stump,  up 
to  the  doof.  She  now  waked  her  husband  and  told 
him  to  h'stcn.  He  did  so,  and  both  heard  the  stumping. 
frescntly,  the  stumping  ceased,  and  then  there  was  a 
loud  "Hey!"'  as  if  somebody  wished  to  wake  thenx 
•■  Hcj'f"  said  my  father,  and  they  both  lay  for  a 
minute  expecting  to   hear  stimething  more,  but  they 
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heard  nothing.  My  fatlier  then  sprang  out  of  bed.  a«d 
looked  out  of  the  window;  ic  was  bright  mocinlig^ht,  but 
he  saw  nothing.  The  next  night,  as  they  lay  in  bed  both 
asleep,  they  were  suddenly  aroused  by  a  loud  and  terrible 
knocking.  Out  sprang  my  father  from  the  bcd»  flung 
open  the  window,  and  looked  out,  but  there  was  no  one 
at  the  door.  The  next  morning,  however,  a  messenger 
arrived  with  the  intelligence  that  my  aunt  had  ha.d  a 
dreadful  confinement  with  twins  in  the  night,  and  that 
both  she  and  the  babes  were  dead." 

"Thank  you,"  said  1  ;  and  paying  for  my  ale,  I  re- 
turned to  Llangollen, 


CHAPTER  Xll 


A   Calvinisiic-Meihodisi— Turn  for  Saxon— Our  Congregation- 
Vom  y  CyEsyltnu  -Catherine  LiTigo- 

I  HAD  inquired  of  the  gotxJ  woman  of  the  house,  in 
which  we  lived,  whether  she  could  not  procure  a  person 
to  accompany  me  occa'^ionally  in  my  walks,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Strange  nooki^  and  corners  of 
the  counto'i  and  who  could  speak  no  language  but 
Welsh  i  as  I  wished  to  increase  roy  knowledge  of 
colloquial  Welsh  by  having  a  CLimpanion  who  u^ould 
be  obliged,  in  all  he  had  to  say  to  me,  to  addre&&  me 
in  Welsh,  and  to  whom  I  should  perforce  have  to  reply 
in  that  tongue.  The  good  lady  had  told  me  that  there 
was  a  tenant  of  hers  who  lived  m  one  of  the  cottages, 
which  looked  into  the  perilan,  who,  she  beheved,  would 
be  glad  to  go  with  me,  and  was  just  the  kind  of  man  I 
wa.s  in  quest  of.  The  day  after  I  had  met  with  the 
adventures,  which  I  have  related  ir  the  preceding 
chapter,  she  informed  me  that  the  person  in  question 


was  liWiiitiiig  my  orders  in  tlic  kilchciL  I  told  lie*  to 
let  me  sec  him.  He  presently  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  middle  stature, 
and  had  a  good-natured  open  countenance.  Hts  dress 
was  poor,  but  clean, 

"Well/  said  I  to  him  in  Welsh,  "are  you  the  Cumro 
who  can  speak  no  Saxon?" 

"  In  truth,  sir,  I  am." 

*'  Are  you  sure  that  you  know  no  Saxon?" 

"  Sir'  I  may  know  a  few  words,  but  I  cannot  converse 
in  Saxon,  nor  understant]  a  conversation  in  that  tongii&" 

'*  Can  you  read  Cumraeg  ? " 

"  In  truth,  sir,  1  can," 

"  What  have  you  read  m  it  f " 

"l  have  read,  sir,  the  Ysgrythyr-lani  till  I  have  it 
nearly  at  the  ends  of  my  fingers/* 

"  Have  you  read  anything  cbc  bcaidcs  the  holy 
Scripture?" 

"  I  read  the  newspaper,  sir,  when  kind  friends  lend  it 
to  me," 

"fn  Cumraeg?" 

"  Yes.  sir,  in  Cumraeg.  T  can  read  Saxon  a  little,  but 
rtot  sufficient  to  understand  a  Saxon  newspaper." 

"  What  newspaper  do  you  read  }  '* 

"  I  read,  sir,  Yr  Amserau." 

**  Ts  that  a  good  newspaper?" 

"Very  good,  sir,  it  is  written  by  good  men," 

"Who  are  they  ?'• 

"  They  are  our  ministers,  sir." 

'■  Of  whai  religion  are  you  ?  " 

''  A  Calvinistic  Methodist,  sir" 

•■  Why  arc  you  of  the  Methodist  religion  ?  " 

"  Bccau-'ic  it  i.^  the  true  religion,  sir.'* 

*'  You  should  not  be  bifjotcd,  [  f  I  had  more  Cumracg 
than  1  have,  I  would  prove  to  you  that  the  only  true 
religion  is  that  of  the  Lloegrian  Church." 
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"  In  truth,  sir,  you  could  not  do  that :  had  you  all  ihc 
Cummeg  in  Cumru  you  could  not  do  that/' 

'*  What  arc  you  by  trade?" 

'■  1  am  a  gwehydd,  sir." 

'*What  do  you  earn  by  weaving?" 

"About  five  shillings  a  week,  sir" 

"  Have  you  a  wife?  " 

" !  have,  sir.'* 

"Does  she  earn  anything?" 

*'  Very  seldom,  sir ;  she  is  a  good  wife,  but  is  generally 
sick," 

"  Have  you  children  ?  " 

«  I  have  three,  sir." 

'*Do  they  earn  anything?" 

"  My  eldest  son.  sir,  sometimes  earns  a  few  pence,  the 
others  are  very  smalln" 

"  Will  you  sometimes  walk  with  me,  if  I  pay  you  ?  " 

"  1  shall  be  always  glad  to  walk  with  you,  sir,  whether 
you  pay  mc  or  not" 

"Do  you  think  it  lawful  to  walk  with  one  of  the 
Llo^rian  Church?" 

"Perhaps,  sir,  1  ought  to  ask  the  gentleman  of  the 
Lloegrian  Church  whether  he  thinks  it  lawful  to  walk 
with  the  poor  Methodist  weaver.'* 

"Well,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  walk  with  one 
anotlter.     What  is  yuur  name }  " 

"John  Jones,  sir." 

"Jones!  Joncsl  I  was  walking  with  a  man  of  that 
name  the  other  night" 

*'  The  man  with  whom  you  ^valked  the  other  night 
Is  my  brother,  sir,  and  what  he  said  to  me  about  you 
made  me  wish  to  walk  with  you  also." 

"  But  he  spoke  very  goud  English/' 

"My  brother  had  a  turn  for  Saxon,  sir;  1  had  not 
Some  people  have  n  turn  for  the  Sa\on,  others  have  not 
I  have  no  Saxon,  sir,  my  wife  has  digon  iavm— my  tiw 


youngest  children  speak  jjood  Saxon»  sir,  my  eldest  son 
not  a  word," 

"Well;  shall  we  set  out?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir." 

**  To  what  place  shall  wc  go  ?  " 

'* Shall  we  go  to  the  Pont  y  Cyssylltau, sir ?" 

''What  is  that?" 

"  A  mighty  bridge,  sir,  which  carries  the  Camlas  over 
a  valley  on  its  back/' 

"Good!  let  us  go  and  see  the  bridge  of  the  junction, 
for  that  I  think  is  the  meaning  in  Saxon  of  Pont  y 
Cyssylltau." 

We  set  out ;  my  guide  conducted  me  along  the  bank 
the  Camlas  in  the  direction  of  Rhiwabun,  that  is 
towards  the  eaj^t.  On  the  way  we  discoursed  on  various 
subjects,  and  understood  each  other  tolerably  well.  1 
asked  if  he  had  been  anything  besides  a  weaver.  He 
told  me  that  when  a  boy  he  kept  sheep  on  the  moun- 
tain, "Why  did  you  not  go  on  keeping  sheep? '*  said 
I ;  "  I  would  rather  keep  sheep  than  weave," 

"  My  parents  wanted  me  at  home,  sir,'*  said  he  ;  *'  and 
1  was  not  sorry  to  go  home ;  1  earned  little,  and  li\'ed 
badly." 

"A  shepherd,"  said  I,  *'can  cam  more  than  five 
shillings  a  week/' 

*'  1  was  never  a  regular  shepherd,  sir/'  said  he,  '^  But, 
sir,  1  would  rather  be  a  weaver  with  five  shillings  a 
week  in  Llangollen,  than  a  *ihepberd  with  fifteen  on  the 
mountain.  The  life  of  a  shepherd,  sin  is  perhaps  rot 
exactly  what  you  and  some  other  gentlefolks  think. 
The  shepherd  bears  much  cold  and  wet,  sir,  and  he  is 
very  lonely ;  no  society  save  his  sheep  and  dog.  Then^ 
sir,  he  has  no  privileges.  I  mean  gospel  privileges. 
He  does  not  look  fonAard  to  Dydd  Sul,  as  a  day  of 
llawenydd*  of  joy  and  triumph,  as  the  weaver  does  ;  that 
is  if  he  is  rehgiously  disposed.    The  shepherd  has  no 
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chapel,  sir,  like  the  xveaver.  Oh^  sir,  !  say  agsin  that 
1  would  rather  be  a.  weaver  \\\  Llangollen  with  five 
shilling's  a  week,  than  a  shepherd  on  the  hill  with 
fifteen/' 

'■Do  you  mean  to  say/'  said  I,  "that  you  live  u-ith 
your  faroily  on  five  shillings  a  week  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  1  frequently  do  little  commissions  by  xvhith 
I  cam  something.  Then,  sir,  I  have  friends,  very  good 
friends,  A  gcod  lady  of  out  coiigregalion  sent  me  this 
morning  half-a-pound  of  butter.  The  people  of  our 
congregation  are  very  kinc]  to  each  other,  sir" 

"  That  is  more/'  thought  I  to  myself,  "  than  the  people 
of  my  congreg^ation  are  \  they  are  always  cutting^  each 
other's  throats/"  J  next  asked  if  he  had  been  much 
about  Wales, 

"  Not  much,  sir.  However.  I  have  been  to  Pen  Caer 
Gybi,  which  you  call  Holy  Head,  and  to  Beth  Gelcrl,  sir." 

^'  What  look  you  to  those  places  ? " 

"  1  was  sent  to  those  places  on  business,  sir ;  as  1  told 
you  before,  sir,  !  sometimes  execute  commissions.  Al 
Beth  Gelerl  1  slayetl  some  time.  It  was  there  1  married, 
sir  ;  my  wife  comes  from  a  place  called  Dol  GcUyn  cieaf 
IJcth  Gelerl/' 

*'  What  was  her  name  ?  " 

"  Her  name  was  Jones,  sir/' 

"  What,  before  slie  married  ? " 

*'  Yes,  sir,  before  she  married.  You  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, sir;  there  arc  plenty  of  the  name  of  Jones  iri 
Wales.  The  name  of  my  brother's  wife^  before  she 
married,  was  also  Jones/' 

"  Your  brother  is  a  clever  man,"  said  I. 

"Yes,  sir,  for  a  Cumro  he  is  clebber  enough/^ 

"ForaCutnro?' 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  is  not  a  i^axon.  you  know." 

"  Arc  Saxons  then  so  very  clever?" 

*"  Oh  yes,  sir ;  who  si>  clebber  ?     The  clebberest  people 
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in  Llangollen  are  Saxons ;  that  is,  at  carnal  thingfi— 
for  at  spiritual  things  I  do  not  think  them  at  all  clebber. 
Look  at  Mr  A.,  sir." 

"Who  IS  he?" 

''Do  you  not  know  him»  air?  I  thoiij^ht  everybody 
L:new  Mr  A.  He  is  a  Saxon,  sir,  and  keeps  the  inn  on 
Ihe  road  a  liltJe  way  below  where  you  live,  lie  is  the 
clebberest  man  in  Llang:jllen,  -sfr  He  can  do  every* 
thing.  He  b  a  great  cook,  and  can  wash  clothes  better 
than  any  woman.  Oh,  air.  for  carnal  things,  who  so 
clebber  as  your  countrymen  I  " 

After  walking  about  four  miles  by  the  side  of  the  canal 
we  left  it,  and  bearing  to  the  right  presently  came  to  the 
aqueduct,  which  strode  over  a  deep  and  narrow  valley, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  the  Dee.  *'  This  ig  the  Pont 
y  Cysswilt,  sir."  said  my  guide  ;  "  its  the  finest  bridge  in 
the  world,  and  no  wonder,  if  \vhat  the  common  people  say 
be  true,  namely  that  every  stone  cost  a  goklcn  sovereign." 

Wc  went  along  it ;  the  height  was  awfuL  My  guide, 
though  he  had  been  a  mounln.in  shepherd,  confessed  that 
he  was  somewhat  afraid.  '*  It  gives  me  the  pendro,  ^xr^* 
said  he.  ''to  look  down."  I  too  felt  somewhat  diz*y, 
as  [  looked  over  the  parapet  into  the  glen.  The  canal 
wliich  lliis  mighty  bridge  carries  across  the  ^ulf  U  about 
nine  feet  wide,  and  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the 
width  of  the  bridge  and  the  entire  western  side.  The 
footway  is  towards  the  easL  From  about  the  middle 
of  the  bridge  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  forges  on  the 
Cefn  Dach  and  also  of  a  huge  hill  near  it  called  the 
Ccfn  Mawr.  Wc  reached  the  termination,  and  presently 
crossing  the  canal  by  a  little  wooden  bridge  we  came  to 
a  village-  My  guide  then  said,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  we 
will  return  by  the  old  bridge,  which  lead.^  across  the 
Dee  in  the  bottom  of  the  vale."  He  then  led  me 
by  a  romantic  road  to  a  bridge  on  the  west  of  the 
aqueduct,   and    far    below.      It    seemed   very  ancient 
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"This  is  the  old  bridge,  sir,"  said  my  guide;  "it  was 
built  a  hundred  years  before  the  Pnnl  y  Cysswllt  was 
dreamt  of'  Wc  now  walked  to  the  west,  in  the 
direction  of  Llangollen,  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
Presently  we  arrived  where  the  river^  after  makmg  a 
bend,  formed  a  pool.  It  W3s  shaded  by  lofty  trets, 
and  to  all  appearance  was  exceedingly  deep.  I  stopped 
to  look  at  It,  for  I  was  struck  with  its  gloomy  horror. 
"That  pool,  sir,"  said  John  Jones,  ''is  called  Llyn  y 
Meddwyn,  the  drunkard's  pool  It  is  called  so,  sir, 
because  a  drunken  man  once  fell  into  it,  and  was 
drowned.  Thert  is  no  deeper  pool  in  the  Dee,  dr, 
save  onc>  a  littli;  below  Llangollen,  which  is  called 
the  pool  of  Catherine  Lingo,  A  girl  of  that  name 
fell  into  it,  whilst  gathering  sticks  on  the  high  bank 
above  it.  She  was  drowned,  and  the  pool  was  named 
AfiilT  her,  I  never  look  at  either  without  shuddering, 
thinking  how  certainly  I  should  be  drowned  if  I  fell 
in,  for  I  cannot  swim,  sir." 

"Vou  should  have  learnt  to  swim  when  you  were 
young,"  satd  1,  "and  to  dive  too.  I  know  one  who  has 
brcHight  lip  stones  from  the  bottom.  I  daresay,  of 
deeper  pools  than  either,  but  he  was  a  Saxon,  and 
at  carnal  things,  you  know,  none  so  clebber  as  the 
Saxons." 

I  found  my  guide  a  first-rate  walker  and  a  good 
botanist,  knowing  the  names  of  all  the  plants  and 
trees  in  Welsh.  By  the  time  we  returned  to  Llan- 
gollen I  had  formed  a  very  high  opinioti  of  him,  in 
which  I  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  what  1  saw 
of  him  during  the  period  of  our  acquaintance,  which 
was  of  some  duration.  He  was  very  honest,  disinter- 
ested, and  exceetlingly  good -humoured.  It  is  true, 
ht:  had  his  little  skits  occasionally  at  the  Church,  and 
showed  some  marks  of  hostility  to  the  church  cat, 
more    especially    when    he    saw    it    mounted    on    my 
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shoulders  ;  for  the  creature  soon  began  to  take 
liberties,  and  Jn  less  than  a  week  after  my  arrival 
at  the  collajfe,  generally  mounted  on  my  back,  when 
it  saw  me  reading  or  wn'tmjj,  for  the  sake  of  the 
warmth-  But  setting  aside  those  same  skit*^  at  the 
Church,  and  that  dislike  (if  the  church  cat,  venial 
trifles  after  all.  and  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  on  the 
score  of  his  religious  education,  I  found  nothing  to 
blame,  and  much  to  admire,  \n  John  Jones,  the 
CaWinistic  Methodist  of  Llangollen, 


CHAPTER  XIIl 


Divine  Service— Llangollen  Bells— lolo  Gach--The  Abbey— Twm 
o'r  Nant— Holjr  Well—Thoxnas  Edwards 

Sunday  arrived — a  Sunday  of  unclouded  sunshinen 
We  attended  Divine  service  at  church  in  the  morning. 
The  congregation  was  very  numerous,  but  to  all  appear- 
ance consisted  almost  entirely  of  English  visitors,  like 
ourselves.  There  were  two  officiating  clergymen,  father 
and  son.  They  both  sat  in  a  kind  of  oblong  pulpit 
on  the  snuihern  side  of  the  church,  at  a  little  distance 
below  the  altar.  The  service  was  in  English,  and  the 
dder  gentleman  preached ;  there  was  good  singing 
and  chanting. 

After  dinner  I  ^at  in  an  arbour  in  the  pert  Ian, 
thinking  of  many  things,  amongst  others,  spiritual. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  the  sound  of  the  church  bells 
calling  people  to  afternoon  service  came  upon  my 
ears.  1  listened,  and  thought  I  had  never  heard  bells 
with  so  sweet  a  sound.  1  had  heard  them  in  the 
momirgj  but  without  paying  much  attention  to  them, 
but  as    f   now  sat   in    the   umbrageous  arbour,   f    was 
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particularly  struck  with  them.  Oh  how  sweetly  their 
voice  mingled  with  the  low  rush  of  the  river,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  perllan.  I  subsequently  found  that  the 
bells  of  Llangollen  were  cclebr»^ted  for  their  sweetness. 
Their  merit  indeed  has  even  been  admitted  by  an 
enemy  ;  for  a  poet  of  the  Calvimstic  Methodist  per- 
suasion,  one  who  calh  himself  Etmon  Di:,  in  a  very 
beautiful  ode,  commencing  with — 

"  Tangnefedd  i  Llangollen," 

says  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  do  bells  call  people 
so  sweetly  to  church  as  those  of  Llangollen  town, 

In  the  e/ening,  at  about  half-past  ^ix,  I  attended 
service  again,  but  without  my  family.  This  time  the 
congregation  was  not  numerous,  and  was  composed 
principally  of  poor  pecjple.  The  service  and  sermon 
were  now  in  Welsh^  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
younj^er  f;entleman.  and  was  on  the  building  of  the 
second  temple,  and,  as  far  as  1  understood  ii,  appeared 
to  me  to  be  exceedingly  guod. 

On  the  Monday  evening,  myself  and  family  took  a  walk 
to  the  abbey.  My  wife  and  daughter,  who  arc  fond  of 
urchitecture  and  rums,  were  very  anxious  to  see  the 
oJd  place.  I  too  was  anxious  enough  to  see  it,  less 
from  love  of  ruins  and  ancient  architecture,  than  from 
knowing  that  a  certain  illustrious  bard  was  buried  in  its 
precincts,  of  whom  perhaps  a  short  account  will  not  be 
unacccptabk  to  the  reader. 

This  man,  whose  poetical  appellation  was  lolo  Goch, 
but  whose  real  name  was  Llwyd,  was  of  a  distinguished 
family,  and  Lord  of  Llechryd.  He  was  born  and 
generally  resided  at  a  place  called  Coed  y  Panth'n. 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Vale  of  C]wyd>  He  was  a 
warm  friend  and  partisan  of  Owen  Glendower.  with 
whom  he  lived,  at  Sycharth,  for  some  ycar«  before 
the  great  Welsh  insurrection,  and  whcm   he  survived, 
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dying  at  an  extreme  old  age  beneath  his  own  roof-tree 

at  Coed  y  Pantwn.  He  composed  pieces  of  great  excel- 
Icnce  un  various  subjects ;  but  the  mfist  remarkable  uf 
hiA  compositions  arc  decidedly  certain  ores  connected 
with  Owen  Glendower.  Amongst  these  is  one  in 
which  he  describes  the  Welsh  chieftain's  mansion  at 
Sychartbi  and  his  hospitable  way  of  living  at  that 
his  favourite  residence  ;  and  anullier  in  which  he  hails 
the  advent  of  tiic  comets  which  made  its  appearance 
in  the  month  of  March,  fourteen  hundred  and  two^ 
as  of  good  augury  to  his  darling  hero. 

It  was  from  knowing  thai  this  distinguished  man 
lay  buried  in  the  precincts  of  the  old  edifice,  that  I 
fcJl  so  anxious  to  sec  it  After  walking  about  two  miles 
we  perceived  it  on  our  right  hand. 

The  abbey  of  the  vale  of  the  cross  stands  in  a  green 
meadow,  in  a  comer  near  the  north-west  end  of  the 
valley  of  Llangullcn,  The  vale  or  glen,  in  whkh  the 
abbey  stands,  takes  its  name  from  a  certain  ancient 
piJIar  or  cross,  called  the  pillar  of  Hlist^,  and  which 
is  belie\'ed  to  have  been  ra^ised  over  the  body  of  an 
ancient  British  chieftain  of  that  name,  who  perished 
in  battle  against  the  Saxons,  abtiut  ihe  middle  of  the 
tenth  century.  In  the  Papist  times  the  abbey  was  a 
place  of  great  pseudo-sanctity,  wealth  and  consequence. 
The  territory  belonging  to  it  was  v^vy  extensive,  com- 
prising, amongst  other  districts,  the  vale  of  Llangollen 
and  the  mountain  region  to  the  north  of  it,  called  the 
Eglwysig  Rocks,  which  region  derived  its  name  Eglwysig, 
or  ccclesiasticai.  from  the  circumstance  of  its  pertaining 
to  the  abbey  of  the  vale  of  the  cross. 

We  fitJ^t  reached  that  part  of  the  building  which  had 
ofice  been  the  church,  havirig  previously  to  pass  through 
a  farmyard,  in  v.hich  was  abundance  of  dirt  and  mire. 

The  church  fronts  the  west  and  contains  the  remains 
of  a  noble  window,  beneath  which  is  a  gate,  which  we 
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round  locked-  Pa-ssirtg  on  we  came  to  thai  part  where 
the  monks  had  lived,  but  which  now  served  as  a  farm- 
house; an  open  doorway  exhibited  ta  us  an  ancient 
gloomy  hall,  where  was  some  curious  old-fashioned 
furniture,  particularly  an  ancient  rack,  in  which  stood  a 
goodly  range  of  pewter  trenchers.  A  respectable  dame 
kindly  welcomed  us  and  invited  us  to  sit  down-  We 
entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and  asked  her  name, 
which  she  said  was  Evans.  1  spoke  some  Welsh  to  her, 
which  pleased  her.  She  said  that  Welsh  people  ar  the 
present  day  were  sli  full  of  fine  airs  that  they  wCfC 
above  speaking  the  old  language — but  that  such  was  not 
the  case  formerly,  and  that  she  had  known  a  Mrs  Price, 
who  was  ht>usekeeper  to  the  Countess  of  Momirgcon, 
who  lived  in  London  up^vards  of  forty  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  prided  herself  uprm  speaking  as  good 
Welsh  as  she  did  when  a  girl.  1  spoke  to  her  about  the 
abbey,  and  asked  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  lolo  Goch 
She  inquired  who  he  was.  \  to!d  her  he  was  a  great 
bard,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey.  She  said  she  had 
never  heard  of  him,  but  that  she  could  show  me  iht 
portrait  of  a  great  poet,  and  going  away,  presently  re- 
turned with  a  print  in  a  frame. 

"  There,"  said  she,  "  is  the  portrait  of  Twm  o'r  Nant, 
generally  callerl  the  Welsh  Shakespeare." 

T  looked  at  it  The  Welsh  Shakespeare  was  repre- 
sented sitting  at  a  table  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  :  a 
cottage- latticed  window  was  behind  him,  on  his  left 
hand;  a  shelf  with  plates,  and  trenchers  behind  hira,  on 
his  right.  His  features  were  rude,  but  full  of  wild, 
-Strange  expression  ;  below  the  picture  was  the  following 

couplet : — 

'*  Llun  Gwr  y»  llawn  gwlr  Avcn  : 
Y  Byd  a  lanwodd  o'i  tkn." 

"Kd  you  ever  hear  of  Twm  o'r  Nant?"  said  the  old 
dame, 
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"  t  never  heard  of  hin 
"but  1  know  all  about  him — 1  have  read  his  life  in 
Welsh,  written  by  himself,  and  a  curitius  life  ft  is.  His 
name  was  Thomas  Edwards,  but  he  generally  called 
himself  Twm  oV  Nant,  or  Tom  of  the  Dingle,  bccaitsc 
he  was  bom  in  a  dingle,  at  a  place  called  Fen  Forchell^ 
in  the  vale  of  Clwyd — which,  by  the  bye,  was  on  the 
estate  which  once  belonged  to  lolo  Goch,  the  poet  I  was 
speaking  to  you  about  just  now,  Tom  was  a  carter  by 
tradct  but  once  kept  a  toll-bar  in  South  Wales,  which, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
owing  to  the  annoyance  which  he  experienced  from 
ghosts  and  goblins,  and  anearthly  things,  particularly 
phantom  hearse?^^  whicK  u^ed  to  pass  tlin>ugh  his  gate  at 
midnight  without  paying,  when  the  gate  was  shut" 

"  Ah/'  said  the  dame,  "  you  know  more  about  Tom  o'r 
Nant  than  1  do;  and  was  he  not  a  great  poet?" 

'*  I  daresay  he  was,"  said  \.  "for  the  pieces  which  he 
wrote;  and  which  he  called  Interludes,  had  a  great  run, 
and  he  got  a  great  deal  of  money  by  them,  but  I  should 
say  the  lines  beneath  the  portrait  are  more  applicable  to 
the  real  Shakespeare  than  to  him." 

'*  What  do  the  lines  mean  ?  "  said  the  old  lady ;  "  they 
are  Welsh,  I  know,  but  they  are  far  beyond  my  under- 
stand in  gn" 

"  They  may  be  thus  translated/'  said  1 : 


^^God  in  bia  head  the  Mtise  mstill'd. 
And  frDm  his  head  th«  world  he  fiJI'd*' 


''Thank  yot,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  *'  I  never  found  * 
any  one  before  who  could  translate  them,"  She  then 
said  she  would  yhow  me  some  English  lines  written  on 
the  daughter  of  a  fnend  of  hers  who  was  lately  dead, 
and  put  some  printed  lines  in  a  frame  into  my  hand. 
They  were  an  Klegy  to  Mary,  and  were  very  beautiful, 
I  read  them  aloud,  and  when  I  had  finished  she  thanked 
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mc  and  said  she  had  no  uoubt  lliat  if  1  plca:<d  I  could 
put  them  into  Welsh — she  then  sighed  and  wiped  her 
eyes. 

On  our  enquiring  whether  we  could  see  the  interior  of 
tbe  abbey  she  said  we  could,  and  that  tf  wc  rang  a  bell 
at  the  gate  a  woman  would  come  to  us,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  showing  the  place.  We  then  got  up  and  bade 
her  farewell — but  she  begged  that  we  would  slay  and 
taste  the  dwr  ^^antaidd  of  the  holy  well. 

■'  What  holy  well  Is  ihai  ?"  said  L 

"  A  well,"  said  she,  "hy  the  road's  side,  which  in  the 
t]in«  of  the  popes  was  said  to  perform  wonderful 
cures/' 

"  Let  us  taste  it  by  all  means/'  said  I  ;  whereupon  she 
went  out,  and  presently  relumed  with  a  tray  on  which 
were  a  jug  and  tumbler,  the  jug  filled  with  the  water  of 
the  holy  well ;  we  drank  some  of  the  dwr  santaidd, 
which  tasted  like  any  other  water,  and  then  after  shak- 
ing her  by  the  hand,  we  went  to  the  gate,  and  rang  at 
the  bell. 

Presently  a  woman  made  her  appearance  at  the 
gate — sfie  was  genteelly  drest,  about  the  middle  agc^ 
rather  tall,  and  bearing  in  her  countenance  the  traces  of 
beauty.  When  we  told  her  the  object  of  our  ctmiing  she 
admitted  us.  and  after  locking  the  gate  conducted  us 
into  the  church.  It  was  roofless,  and  had  nothin|[  re- 
markable about  il,  save  the  western  window,  which  we 
had  seen  from  without.  Our  attendant  pointed  out  to 
us  some  tombs,  and  told  us  ihe  names  of  certain  great 
people  whose  dust  they  contained,  "Can  you  tell  tu 
where  lolo  Goch  lies  interred?"  said  h 

"  No,"  said  she ;  "  indeed  I  never  heard  of  such  a. 
person." 

"  He  was  the  bard  of  Owen  Glendower,"  said  I,  ■■  and 
asKstcd  his  cause  wonderfully  by  the  fiery  odes,  in  which 
he  incited  the  Welsh  to  rise  against  the  Englbh." 
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*' Indeed  I  "said  she;  "well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
never  heard  of  him." 

■Are  you  We].sh?"said  I. 

"I  am,"  she  replied- 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Thomas  Edwards  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes/'  said  she;  ''I  have  frequently  heard  of 
him/' 

"  How  odd  "  said  I,  "  that  the  name  of  ^  great  pi^et 
should  be  unknown  in  the  veiy  place  where  he  is  burJed, 
whilst  that  of  one  certainly  not  his  superior,  should  be 
well  known  in  that  same  place,  though  he  is  not  buried 
ther^." 

"  Perha|}s,"  said  she.  "the  reason  is  that  the  poet, 
whom  you  mentioned,  wrote  in  the  old  measures  and 
langua^  which  few  people  now  understand,  whilst 
Thomas  Edwards  wrote  in  common  verse  and  in  the 
language  of  the  present  day." 

*■  I  daresay  it  is  so/'  said  I. 

From  the  church  she  led  us  to  other  parts  of  the  min 
— at  first  she  had  spoken  to  us  rather  cross  and  loftily, 
but  she  now  became  kind  and  communicative,  She  said 
that  she  resided  near  the  ruin^i,  which  she  xuas  permitted 
to  show,  that  she  lived  alone,  and  wished  to  be  alone ; 
there  was  something  singular  about  her.  and  I  believe 
that  she  had  a  hislor>'  of  her  own.  After  showing  us 
l>ie  ruins  she  conducted  us  to  a  cottage  in  which  she 
liv^ ;  it  stood  behind  the  ruins  by  a  fish-pond,  in  a 
beautiful  and  romantic  place  enough  ;  she  said  that  in 
the  winter  >he  weni  away,  but  tn  what  place  she  did  not 
say.  She  asked  us  whether  we  came  walking,  and  on 
our  telling  her  that  we  did,  she  said  that  she  would 
point  out  to  us  a  near  way  home.  She  then  pointed  to 
a  path  up  a  hill,  telling  us  we  must  follow  it.  After 
m;tking  her  a  present  we  bade  her  farewell,  and  passing 
through  a  meadow  crossed  a  brook  by  a  rustic  bridge, 
formed  of  Che  stem  of  a  tree,  and  ascending  the  hill  by 
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the  path  which  she  had  pointed  r>nt.  we  weiit  dirough  a 
corn-field  or  two  an  its  top,  and  at  last  found  ourselves 
on  the  Llangollen  road,  after  a  most  beautiful  walk. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Expedition  \o  Rtiihyn— The  Column — Slat*  Quamw — The  Gwyd- 

ddod^NocttimAl  Adventure, 

Nothing  worthy  of  commemoration  took  place  during 
the  two  following  days^  save  that  myself  and  family 
took  an  evening  walk  on  the  Wednesday  up  the  side 
of  the  Berwyn,  for  the  purpose  of  botanizing,  in  which 
we  were  attended  by  John  Jones-  There,  amongst 
other  plants,  we  found  a  curious  moss  which  our  good 
friend  said  was  called  in  Welsh,  Corn  Carw,  or  deer"* 
horn,  and  whicli  he  said  the  deer  were  very  fojid  of.  On 
the  Thursday  he  and  I  started  on  an  expedition  on  foot 
to  Ruthyn,  distant  about  fourteen  miles,  proposing  to 
return  in  the  eveningK 

The  town  and  castle  of  Ruthyn  possessed  great  in- 
terest for  me  from  being  connected  with  the  alTairs  of 
Owen  Glendower,  It  was  at  Ruthyn  that  the  first  and 
not  the  least  remarkable  scene  of  the  Welsh  insurrccUon 
took  place  by  Owen  making  his  appearance  at  the  fair 
held  there  in  fourteen  hundred,  plundering  the  English 
who  had  come  with  their  goods,  slaying  many  of  them, 
sacking  the  town  and  concluding  his  day's  work  by 
firing  it ;  and  it  was  at  the  castle  of  Ruthyn  that  Lord 
Grey  dwelt,  a  minion  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Glen- 
dower's  deadliest  enemy,  and  who  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  chieftain's  entering  Into  rebellion,  havings 
it\  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  estates  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 
poisoned  the  mind   of  Harry  against  liim,    who    pro- 
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claimed  him  a  tmilor.  before  he  had  committed  any 
acl  of  trcastm.  and  confiscated  his  estates,  bestDwing 
that  part  of  them  upon  his  favourite,  which  the  tatter 
was  desirous  of  obtaining. 

We  started  on  our  expedition  at  about  seven  o'clock 
of  a  brilliant  morning.  We  glassed  by  the  abbey 
and  presently  came  to  a  small  fountain  with  a  little 
stone  edifice,  with  a  sharp  top  above  it.  *'That  is  the 
holy  well/'  said  my  guide:  "Liawer  iawn  o  barch  yi\ 
yv  amser  yr  Pabyddion  yr  oedd  iV  Jynnon  hwn — much 
respect  in  the  times  of  the  Papists  there  was  to  this 
fountain." 

"  I  heard  of  it/'  said  I,  "  and  tasted  of  its  water  the 
other  evening  at  the  abbey;"  shortly  after  we  saw  a 
tall  stone  standing  in  a  field  on  our  right  hand  at  about 
a  hundred  yards'  distance  from  the  road.  *'  That  is  the 
pillar  of  Eliscg,  air,"  said  my  guide.  '*Lct  us  go  and 
see  it,"  said  I.  We  50on  reached  the  stone.  It  is  a 
fine  upright  column  about  seven  feet  high,  and  stands 
on  a  quadrate  base,  "Sir/*  said  my  guide,  "a  dead 
king  lies  buried  beneath  this  stone.  He  was  a  mighty 
man  of  valour  and  founded  the  abbey.  He  was  called 
Elbeg/'  "  Perhaps  Ellis  "  said  I,  "  and  if  hia  name  was 
Ellis  the  stone  was  very  properly  called  Colofn  Eliseg, 
in  Saxon  the  Ellisian  column."  The  view  from  the 
culumn  is  very  beautiful,  below  on  the  south-cast  is  the 
venerable  abbey,  slumbering  in  its  green  meadow. 
Beyond  it  runs  a  stream,  descending  from  the  top  of  a 
glen^  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  old  pile  is  situated  ; 
l>eyond  the  stream  is  a  lofty  hill.  The  glen  on  the 
north  is  bounded  by  a  noble  mountain,  covered  with 
wood.  Struck  with  its  beauty  I  inquired  its  name. 
"  Moel  Eglwysig,  3ir»"  said  my  guide.  *'The  Moel  of 
the  Church/'  said  1.  "That  is  hardly  a  good  name  for 
it,  for  the  hill  is  not  bald  (mod)/'  "  True,  sir/  said  John 
Jones,    "  At  present  its  name  is  good  for  nothing,  but 
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catalom  (of  old)  before  tiie  hilT  wa^  planted  with  Irces 
its  name  was  gcxxl  enough.  Our  fathers  were  not  foob 
when  they  named  their  hflls."  "  I  daresay  not."  said  X^ 
"  nor  in  many  other  thing.^  which  they  did,  for  which 
we  laugh  at  them,  becau'ie  we  do  not  know  tlie  rea-^on^ 
they  had  for  doing  them."  VVc  regained  the  road; 
the  raad  tcndcti  to  the  north  up  a  steep  ascent.  \ 
n?^ked  John  Jones  the  name  of  a  beautiful  village,  whicb 
lay  far  a^vay  on  our  right,  over  the  glen,  and  near  iW 
top,  "Pentref  y  dwr,  sir"  (the  village  of  the  water) 
It  is  called  the  village  of  the  water,  because  the  river 
below  cornea  down  through  part  of  it  I  next  asked 
the  name  of  the  hill  up  which  we  were  going,  and  he 
told  me  AlU  Bwlch  ;  that  is,  the  high  place  of  the 
hollow  road. 

This  bwlch.  or  hollow  way»  was  a  regular  pass,  which 
put  me  wonderfully  in  mind  of  the  passes  of  Spain,  It 
took  us  a  long  time  to  g«t  to  the  top.  After  resting  a 
minute  on  the  summit  we  began  to  descend.  My  guide 
pointed  out  to  me  some  si  a  fe- works,  at  some  distance 
on  Dur  left.  '*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  going  on 
Ihcrt^  sir,"  said  he:  "all  the  slates  that  you  sec  de- 
scending the  canal  at  Llangollen  came  from  thcrt*' 
The  next  moment  ive  heard  a  blai;!,  and  then  a  thunder^ 
ing  *5ound  ;  "■  Llais  craig  yn  syrthiaw  ;  the  voice  of  the 
rock  m  falling,  sir,""  said  John  Jones  ;  "  blasting  is  danger- 
ous and  awful  work."  We  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
descent,  and  proceeded  for  two  or  three  miles  up  and 
down  a  rough  and  narrow  road  ;  !  then  turned  round 
and  looked  at  the  hil!s  which  we  had  passed  over 
They  looked  bulky  and  hug& 

We  continued  our  way.  and  presently  saw  marks  of 
a  fire  in  some  grass  by  the  side  of  the  road  "  Have 
the  Gipsiaid  been  there  i*"  said  1  to  my  guide. 

"  Hardly,  air  ;  I  should  rather  think  that  the  Gwydde- 
liad  (Irish)  have  been  camping  there  lately," 
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"TheGwyddeliad?" 

**  Vcs,  sir,  the  vagabond  Gwyddcltad.  who  at  present 
mfest  these  parts  much,  and  do  much  more  harm  than 
the  Gipsiaid  ever  did." 

*■  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Gipsfaid  ? " 

'■  Dark,  handsome  people,  s]^^  who  occasionally  used 
to  come  about  m  vans  and  carts,  the  men  buying  and 
selling  horses,  and  sometimes  tinkering,  whilst  the 
women  told  fortunes." 

"  And  they  have  ceased  to  come  about?" 

"  Nearly  so,  sir;  I  believe  they  have  been  frightened 
away  by  the  Gwyddclod." 

*'  What  kind  of  people  are  the^e  Gwyddelod  ?  '* 

"Savage,  brut[sh  people,  sir ;  in  general  without  shoes 
and  stockings,  with  coarse  features  and  heads  of  hair 
like  mops/* 

^'  How  do  they  live?" 

"  The  men  tinker  a  little,  air,  but  more  frequently 
plunder  The  women  tell  fortunes,  and  steal  whenever 
they  caa" 

"  They  live  something  like  the  Gipsiaid-" 

''  Something,  sir  ;  but  the  hen  Gi[>aiaid  were  gentlc- 
falka  in  comparison." 

"  You  think  the  Gipsiaid  have  been  frightened  away 
by  the  Gwyddelians  ? " 

"  ]  do,  sir ;  the  Gwyddelod  made  their  appearance  in 
lhe?ie  parts  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  since  then  the 
Gipsiatd  have  been  rarely  seen.'* 

*  Arc  these  Gwyddclod  poor  ? " 

"  By  no  meanSj  sir ;  they  make  large  sums  by 
plundering  and  other  means,  with  which,  'tis  said,  ihey 
retire  at  last  to  their  own  country  or  America,  where 
they  buy  land  and  settle  down/' 

"  \V  hat  language  do  they  speak  ?  " 

"  English,  sir ;  they  pride  themselves  on  speak- 
ing  good    English,   that   is   to   the   Welsh.      Amorgst 
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themselves     they     discourse     in     their     own      Paddy 
Gwyddel" 

"Have  Chey  no  Welsh?" 

"Only  a  few  words,  sir ;  1  never  heard  one  of  them 
speaking  Welsh,  save  a  young  girl — she  Tell  sick  b>'  the 
roadside  as  she  was  wandcrEng  by  herself — some  people 
at  a  farmhou-'^e  took  her  in,  and  tended  her  till  she  was 
well.  During  her  sickness  she  took  a  fancy  to  their 
quiet  way  of  life,  and  when  she  was  recovered  she 
begged  to  stay  with  them  and  ^crve  them.  They  con- 
ficntcd  ;  she  became  a  very  good  servant,  and  hearing 
nothin}^  but  Welsh  spoken,  soon  picked  up  the  tongua" 

"  Do  you  know  what  became  of  her  ?  " 

"  1  do,  sir  ;  her  own  people  found  her  out,  and  wished 
to  take  her  away  with  ihcm.  hut  she  refused  to  let  them, 
for  by  that  time  she  was  perfectly  reclaimed,  had  been 
to  chapel,  renounced  her  heathen  crefydd,  and  formed 
an  acquaintance  wi!h  a  young  Methodist  who  had  a 
great  gift  of  prayer,  whom  she  afterwards  married — she 
and  her  husband  live  at  present  not  far  from  Mineira,*' 

"  I  almost  wonder  that  her  own  people  did  not  kill 
her/" 

"They  threatened  to  do  so,  sir,  and  would  doubtless 
have  put  their  threat  into  execution,  had  chey  not  been 
prevented  by  the  Man  on  High," 

And  here  my  guide  pointed  with  his  finger  reverently 
upward. 

"  Is  it  a  long  time  since  you  have  seen  any  of  these 
Gwyddeliaid?'' 

"  About  two  months,  sir,  and  then  a  terrible  fright  they 
caused  me." 

"How  was  that?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  sir;  I  had  been  across  the  Berwyn  to 
carry  home  a  piece  of  weaving  work  to  a  person  who 
employs  mc.  It  was  night  a^  1  reti^med,  .md  when  I 
was  about  halfway  down  the  hill,  at  a  place  which  is 
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called  Allt  i'addy,  because  the  GiAyddelod  are  in  the 
habit  of  talcing  up  their  quartern  there,  I  came  upon  a 
gang  of  them,  who  had  come  there  and  camped  and 
lighted  their  fire,  whilst  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill.  There  were  nearly  twenty  of  them,  men  and 
women,  and  amongst  the  rest  wa^  a  man  standing  naked 
in  a  tub  of  water  with  two  women  strokfng  him  down 
with  clouts.  He  was  a  large  fierce- looking  TcIIdw  and 
his  body»  on  which  the  Ramc  of  the  fire  flittered,  was 
nearly  covered  with  red  hair.  1  never  saw  such  a  sight 
As  I  passed  they  glared  at  me  and  talked  violently  in 
their  Paddy  Gwyddel,  but  did  not  offer  to  molest  m&  I 
hastened  down  the  bill,  and  right  glad  I  was  when  I 
found  myself  safe  and  sound  al  my  house  in  Llangollen, 
with  my  money  in  my  pocket,  for  1  had  several  shillings 
there,  which  the  man  across  the  hill  had  paid  me  for  the 
work  which  I  had  dune," 


CHAPTER  XV 


The  Turf  Tavem— Don't  Understand— The  Best  Welsh— The 
Maids  of  Meriou— Old  and  New— Rmhyn— Tlie  Ash 
Yggdtasi^]^ 


We  now  emerged  from  the  rouglj  and  narrow  way 
which  we  had  followed  for  some  mlles^  upon  one  much 
wider,  and  more  commodious,  which  my  guide  told  me 
was  the  coacli  road  from  Wrexham  to  Ruthyn,  and 
going  on  a  little  farther  wc  came  to  an  avenue  of  trees 
which  shaded  the  road,  [t  was  chiefly  composed  of 
ash,  sycamore  and  birch,  and  looked  delightfully  cool 
and  shady.  1  asked  my  guide  if  it  belonged  to  any 
gentleman's  house.     He  told  me  that  it  did  nut,  liut   to 
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a  public -house,  called  Tafarn  Tywarch,  which  stood 
near  the  end.  a  little  way  off"  the  road>  "Why  is  it 
called  Tafarn  Tywarch?"  said  1,  struck  by  the  name 
which  signifies  "  the  tavern  of  turf." 

"It  was  called  so,  sir,"  saiH  John,  "because  it  was 
originally  merely  a  turf  hovel,  though  at  present  it  con- 
sists of  good  brick  end  mortar'" 

*'Can  we  breakfast  there/"  said  I,  "for  I  feel  both 
hungry  and  thirsty  ?  " 

"Oh  yes.  sir,"  said  John,  "  1  have  heard  there  b  good 
cheese  and  cwrw  there/' 

We  turned  off  to  the  "lafarn,"  which  was  a  decent 
public-house  of  rather  an  antiquated  appearance.  We 
entered  a  sanded  kitchen,  and  sat  down  by  a  large  oaken 
table.  '*  Please  to  bring  us  some  bread,  cheese  and  ale." 
.said  I  in  Welsh  to  an  elderly  woman,  who  was 
moving  about. 

'*Sar?"said  she- 

•*  Bring  irs  some  bread,  cheese  and  ale,"  I  repeated  in 
W^elsh. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sar  "  said  she  in  English. 

*■  Arc  you  Wcish  ? "  said  I  in  English. 

"Yes,  I  am  Welsh!" 

"  And  can  you  speak  Welsh  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  and  the  best." 

"Then  why  did  you  not  bring  what  I  asked  for?" 

"  Because  J  did  not  understand  you," 

"Tell  her,"  said  I  to  Juhn  Jones,  "  to  bring  us  some 
breadf  cheese  and  ale.*' 

*'  Come,  aunt/'  said  John,  *'  bring  us  bread  and  cheese 
and  a  quart  of  the  best  ale." 

The  woman  looked  as  if  she  was  going  t(j  reply  in 
the  tongue  in  which  he  addressed  her,  then  faltered, 
and  at  last  said  in  English  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand, 

"Now/'  said  I,  "you  arc  fairly  caught,  this  man  is 
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a  Wdshman.  and   moreover  understands  no  Ungiiage 

but  Wclsli" 

"  Then  ho^v  can  he  understand  you  ?"  said  she, 

"  Because  I  speak  Welsh,"  said  1. 

"  Then  you  are  a  Welshman  ?  "  said  she. 

"  No  I  am  not,"  said  f,  ^'  I  am  English." 

"  So  1  thought^*'  said  she,  "and  on  that  account  1 
could  not  understand  you," 

"  You  mean  that  you  would  not."  said  1.  "  Now  do 
you  choose  to  bring  what  you  are  bidden  ?" 

"Come,  aunt,'"  said  John^  "don'i  be  silly  and  ^zvif\' 
genus,  but  bring  the  breakfast" 

The  woman  stood  still  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
biting  her  lips  went  away. 

"What  made  the  woman  behave  in  this  manner?" 
said  I  to  my  companion, 

"  Oh,  she  was  cenfigt^iius,  sir,''  he  replied;  "she  dM 
not  like  that  an  English  gentleman  should  understand 
Welsh  ;  she  was  envious ;  you  will  find  a  dozen  or  two 
like  her  in  Wales;  but  let  us  hope  not  more." 

Presently  the  woman  returned  with  the  bread,  cheese 
and  ale,  which  she  placed  on  the  table. 

"Oh/'  said  I,  "you  have  brought  what  was  bidden, 
though  it  was  never  mentioned  to  you  in  English, 
which  shows  that  your  pretending  not  to  understand 
was  all  a  shanx      What  marie  you  behave  so  ? " 

''Why  I  thought,"  said  the  woman,  "that  no  English- 
man could  apeak  Welsh,  that  his  tongue  was  too  short," 

"  Your  having  thought  so,"  said  1,  "  should  not  have 
mode  you  tdl  a  falsehood,  saying  that  you  did  not 
understand,  wheti  you  knew  that  you  understood  very 
well.     See  what  a  disgraceful  figure  you  cut." 

"I  cut  no  disgraced  figure."  said  the  woman:  "after 
all,  what  right  have  the  English  to  come  here  speaking 
Welsh,  which  belongs  to  the  Welsh  alone,  who  in  fact 
are  the  only  people  that  understand  it.'* 
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"  Are  j>ou  sure  that  .you  nnderstand  Welsh  ? "  said  I. 

*" !  should  think  so/'  ^aid  the  woman,  "for  1  come 
from  the  Vale  of  Clwjd,  where  they  spcalc  Ihc  bc3l 
Wdsh  in  the  world,  the  Welsh  of  the  Bible." 

'*What  do  they  call  a  salmon  \i\  the  Vale  of  Clwyd?" 
said  I. 

"What  do  they  call  a  salmon  ?"  said  the  woman. 

"Yes."  said  I,  "whi_-u  they  speak  WclsL" 

'*Thcy  call  JE — they  call  it— why  a  salmon." 

'*  Pretty  Welsh!"  said  L  "I  thought  you  did  not 
understand  Welsh.'* 

"Well,  what  do  you  call  it? "  said  the  woman. 

"  Eawg/'  said  I,  "that  is  the  ward  for  a  salmon  in 
general— but  there  are  words  also  to  show  the  sex — 
when  you  speak  of  a  male  salmon  you  should  say 
cemyw,  wlien  of  a  female  hwyfell/" 

"  I  never  heard  the  words  before,"  said  the  woman. 
"  nor  do  I  believe  them  to  be  Welsh." 

"  Vou  say  so,''  said  I,  "  because  you  do  not  understand 
Welsh." 

'M  not  understand  Welsh  I''  said  she.  "  I'U  soon 
show  yuu  that  I  flo.  Come,  you  have  asl^cd  me  thf 
word  for  salmon  in  Welsh,  I  will  now  ask  you  the  word 
for  saJinon- trout.  Now  tell  me  that,  and  I  will  say  yott 
know  something  of  the  matter." 

"A  tinker  ctf  my  country-  can  tell  you  that/' said  K 
"The  word  for  salmon-trout  is  glcisiad," 

The  countenance  of  the  woman  fell, 

"1  see  you  kruw  something  about  the  matter/*  said 
*he:  "there  are  very  few  hereabouts,  though  so  near 
to  the  Vale  uf  Clwy<l,  who  know  the  word  for  salmon- 
trout  in  Welsh,  [  shouldn't  have  knuwn  the  word  my- 
self, but  for  the  song  which  says : 

GIfln  yw'rgJeisbd  yn  y  llyn/' 


"  And  who  wrote  that  song?"  said  1, 
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•■  I  don't  know/*  said  the  woman. 

*'  But  T  do"  said  I  ;  "  nnc  Lewis  Morris  wrote  it." 

"Oh,''  said  she,  ''  t  have  heard  all  about  Huw 
Morris." 

"I  was  not  talking  of  Huw  Morris."  said  I,  "but 
Lewis  Morris,  who  lived  long  after  Huw  Morris,  He 
was  a  native  of  Anglcsea,  but  resided  for  aome  time 
in  Merionethshire,  and  whilst  there  composed  a  song 
about  the  Morwynion  bro  Meirionydd  or  the  lasses 
of  Cotintj'  Merion  of  a  great  many  stanzas,  in  one  of 
which  the  gleisiad  is  mentioned.     Here  it  is  in  English  : 


I 


" '  Full  fair  ihc  gleisiad  m  the  flood, 

Which  sparkles  'neaili  the  summer's  sun, 
And  fair  Ihe  ihm&h  in  green  abode 

Sprca.ding  hi^  wings  in  sportive  i\Xt\, 
But  fairer  Itjcik  if  tmih  be  spoke. 
The  maids  of  County  IMerion/  '* 


The  woman  was  about  to  reply,  but  I  interrupted  her. 

"There/'  said  I,  "^pray  leave  us  to  our  breakfast, 
and  the  next  time  you  feci  inclined  to  talk  nonsense 
about  no  En^-lishman's  understanding  Welsh,  or 
knowing  anything  of  Welsh  matters,  remember  that 
it  was  an  Englishman  who  Lold  you  the  Welsh  word 
for  salmon,  and  iikewise  the  name  of  the  Welshman 
who  wrote  Uic  M»ng  in  which  the  gleisiitd  is  mentioned." 

The  ale  was  very  good  and  so  were  the  bread  and 
cheese.  The  ale  indeed  was  so  good  that  I  ordered 
a  second  jug,  Observing  a  large  antique  portrait  over 
the  mantel-piece  I  got  up  to  examine  it.  It  was  that 
of  a  gentleman  in  a  long  wig,  and  underneath  it  was 
painted  in  red  letters  "Sir  WatkJn  Wynn  1742/'  It 
was  doubtless  the  portrait  of  the  Sir  Watkin  who  in 
1745  was  committed  to  the  tower  under  suspicion  of 
being  suspected  of  holding  Jacobite  opinions,  and 
favouring  the  I'retenrier,  The  portrait  was  a  veiy 
poor    daub,  but    I    looked   at   it   long   and   attentively 
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as  a  memorial  of  Wales  at  a  critical  and  loi^  past 
time. 

When  we  had  dispatched  the  second  jug  of  ale, 
and  I  had  paid  the  reckoning,  we  departed  and  aoon 
came  to  where  stood  a  turnpike  htitise  at  a  juncttori 
of  two  roads,  to  each  of  which  was  a  E^te. 

"Now,  air/'  said  John  Jones,  "'the  way  straight  for- 
ward is  the  ffordd  rcwydd,  and  the  one  on  our  right 
hand  is  the  hen  flbrdd.  Which  shall  we  follow,  the 
new  or  the  old?" 

'"There  is  a  proverb  in  the  Gerniweg,"  said  I,  "whidi 
wa^  the  language  of  my  forefathers,  saying,  'ne'er 
leave  the  old  way  for  the  new/  we  will  therefore  go 
by  the  hen  ffordd." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  ^aid  my  guide,  "that  i"*  the  path 
t  always  go,  for  il  is  the  shortest."  So  we  turned  to 
the  right  and  followed  the  old  road.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever it  would  have  been  well  had  we  gone  by  the 
new,  for  the  hen  flbrdd  was  a  very  dull  and  uninter- 
esting road,  whereas  the  ffordd  ne^vydd^  as  1  long 
subsequently  found,  is  ore  of  the  grandest  passes  in 
Wales^  Afler  we  had  walked  a  short  distance  my 
giiide  said,  "  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  turn  a  little  way 
to  the  left  hand  1  will  show  you  a  house,  built  in  the 
old  style,  such  a  house,  sir,  as  I  daresay  the  original 
turf  tavern  was."  Then  leading  me  a  little  way  from 
the  road  he  showed  me.  under  a  hollow  bank,  a.  small 
cottage  covered  with  flags, 

"That  ia  a  house,  sir,  built  yn  yr  hen  dull  in  tiie 
old  fashion,  of  earth,  flag*,  and  wattles  and  in  one 
night  It  was  the  custom  of  old  when  a  house  was 
to  be  built,  for  the  pec^plc  to  assemble,  and  to  build 
it  in  one  right  of  common  materials,  close  at  hand. 
The  custom  Is  not  quite  dead.  1  was  at  the  building 
of  this  myself,  and  a  tnerry  building  it  was,  The  cwr^v 
da  pa*tsed  quickly  about  among  the  builders,  I  assure 
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you."  We  neturned  to  the  road,  and  when  we  had 
ascended  a  hilJ,  my  companion  told  me  that  if  I  looked 
to  the  li^ft  J  should  see  the  Vale  ofClwyd, 

1  looked  and  perceived  an  extensive  valley 
pleasantly  dotted  with  trees  and  farm-houses,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  range  of  hillsn 

"  It  15  a  fine  valley,  sir,"  said  my  guide,  "  four  mJleH 
wide  and  twenty  long,  and  contains  the  richest  land 
in  all  Wales,  Cheese  madt  in  that  vallty,  sir,  fetches 
a  penny  a  ^jound  more  than  cheese  made  in  an)"  other 
valley." 

"'  And  who  owns  it?"  said  [. 

"  Various  are  the  people  who  own  it,  sir,  but  Sir 
Wafkin  owns  the  greater  part." 

We  went  on,  passed  by  a  village  called  Craig 
Vychan,  where  we  saw  a  number  of  women  washing 
at  a  fountain,  and  by  a  gentle  descent  soon  reached 
the  ValeofCUvyd 

After  walking  about  a  mile  we  left  the  road  and 
proceeded  by  a  footpath  across  some  meadows.  The 
meadows  vvere  green  and  dclig-htful  and  were  inter- 
sected by  a  beautiful  .stream.  Trees  in  abundance 
were  growing  at>out,  some  of  which  were  oaks.  We 
passed  by  a  little  white  chape!  with  a  small  grave- 
yard befcjre  it,  which  my  guide  told  me  belonged  to 
the  Baptists,  and  shortly  afterwards  reached  Rulhyn. 

We  went  to  an  inn  called  the  C tossed _Foxcs,  where 
we  refreshed  ourselves  with  alt  We  then  sallied  forth 
to  look  about,  after  1  had  ordered  a  duck  to  be  got 
ready  for  dinner,  at  three  o'clock,  Ruthyn  stands 
on  a  hill  above  tJic  Clwyd,  which  in  the  summer  is 
a  mere  brook,  but  in  the  winter  a  considerable  strcarUy 
being  then  fed  with  the  watery  tribute  of  a  hundred 
hills.  About  three  miles  to  the  north  is  a  range  of 
lof^"  mountains,  cli*;iding  the  shire  of  Denbigh  from 
that    of    Flint,    amongst    which,   almost   parallel    with 
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the  lown,  and  lifting  its  head  high  iibovc  the  rest  » 
the  mighty  Moel  Vama^h,  the  mother  heap,  which 
I  had  seen  from  Chester,  Ruthyn  is  a  dull  town,  but 
it  possessed  plenty  of  interest  Ici  mc,  for  as  I  strollfd 
%vJth  my  guide  about  the  streets  I  remembered  thai 
1  was  treading  the  ground  which  the  wild  bands  of 
Glendowej'  had  trod,  and  where  the  great  struggle 
commenced,  which  for  fourteen  years  conA-iil-sed  Wales, 
ftnd  for  ftomc  time  shook  England  to  its  centre-  After 
I  had  satisfied  myself  with  wandering  about  the  town 
we  proceeded  to  the  castle. 

The  original  castle  suffered  terribly  ir  the  civil  ivars;i! 
was  held  for  wretched  Charles,  and  was  nearly  demolishtd 
by  the  caiiiifjn  of  Crumwell,  which  were  planted  on  a 
hill  about  half  a  mile  distant  The  present  castle  is  partiy 
modem  and  partly  ancient     It  belongs  to  a  family  of 

the  name  of  W who  reside  in  the  modern  part,  2.iid 

who  have  the  character  of  being  kind,  hospitable  and  in- 
tellectual people.  We  only  visited  tiie  ancient  part  over 
which  wi:  were  shown  by  a  woman,  who  hearing  us 
speaking  Welsh,  spoke  Welsh  herself  during  the  whole 
time  she  was  showinj^  us  about.  She  showed  us  dark 
■  passages,  a  gloomy  apartment  in  which  Welsh  king^ 
J  and  great  people  had  been  occasionally  confined,  that 
strange  memorial  of  the  good  old  times,  a  drowning 
pit,  and  a  large  prison  room,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stood  a  srngular-lorjking  column,  scrawled  with  odd 
characters,  which  bad  of  yore  been  UM;d  for  a  whipping- 
post, another  memorial  of  the  good  old  baronial  times, 
I  so  dear  to  romance  readers  and  minds  of  sensibility. 
Amongst  other  things  which  our  conductor  showed 
us  was  an  immense  onen  or  ash;  it  stood  in  one  ol 
the  courts  and  measured,  as  she  saidn  pedwar  y  hanei 
o  ladd  yn  ci  gwmpas,  or  four  yards  and  a  half  in 
girth.  As  I  gazed  on  the  mighty  tree  1  thought  of 
the    Ash    Yggdrasill     mentioned    in   the   Voluspa,    or 
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prophecy  of  Vola,  that  venerable  poem  which  contains 
so  much  rckling  to  the  mythology  of  ihe  ancient  Norse- 
Wc  returned  to  the  inn  aiid  dined.  The  dack  was 
capital^  and  1  asked  Johti  Jone^  if  he  had  ever  tasted 
a  better,  "Never,  sir,"  said  he,  '"for  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  1  never  tasted  a  duck  before,"  "Rather  sin- 
gular/' said  I,  "What,  that  1  should  not  have  tasted 
duck?  Oh,  sir,  the  singularity  is,  that  I  should  now 
be  tasting  duck.  Duck  in  Wales,  sir,  is  not  fare  for  poor 
weavers.  Thi^  is  the  first  duck  I  ever  tasted,  and 
though  1  never  taste  another,  as  I  probably  never 
shallj  I  may  consider  myself  a  fortunate  weaver,  for 
1  can  now  say  I  have  tasted  duck  once  In  my  life. 
Few  weavers  in  Wales  are  ever  able  to  say  as  much  " 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Bftp:Ut  Tomb-Siont— The  Toll-Bar— Rebecca— The  Guilar. 

The  sun  was  fast  declining  as  wc  left  Ruthyn.  Wc 
retraced  our  ,stcps  across  the  fields.  When  we  came  to 
Ibc  Baptist  Chapel  1  got  over  the  wall  of  the  little 
j'ard  to  look  at  tlie  grave-stones.  There  were  only 
three.  The  inscriptions  upon  them  were  all  in  Welsh- 
The  fohowirg  stanza  was  on  the  slnnc  of  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  Williams,  who  died  on  the  second 
of  May,  1S43: 

*'  £t  Qiyn'd  i'r  oerLlyd  annedd 

Dros  dymher  hir  i  orwctJd, 

Cwyd  i'r  Ian  o'r  gwely  bridd 

Ac  hyfryd  fydd  ci  tiagwedd," 


which  ts 


'*Thojgh  thou  art  ^one  to  dwelling  cold 
To  lie  in  mould  for  many  a  year, 
Thou  shall,  at  length,  from  earthy  bed, 
Uplift  ihy  head  to  blia&Cul  splieic" 
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As  we  went  along  I  stopped  to  gaze  at  a  singulaf- 
looking  hill  forming  part  of  the  mountain  range  an  tKc 
eaat  I  asked  John  Jones  what  its  name  was,  but  he 
did  not  know.  As  we  were  standing  talking  about  it, 
a  lady  came  up  from  the  direction  fn  which  our  course 
la>'.     John  Jones,  tciuchmg  hfs  hat  to  her,  said  : 

*'  Madam,  tin's  gwr  boncddij^  wishes  to  know  the  name 
of  that  moel,  perhaps  you  can  tell  him," 

"  Its  name  is  Moei  Agrik,"  said  the  lady,  addressing 
me  in  English, 

"  Does  that  mean  Agricola's  hill  ?  "  said  1> 

'^  It  docs,"  said  she,  "  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
Roman  General  Agricola,  when  he  invaded  these  parU, 
pitched  his  camp  on  that  moel  The  hiii  is  spoken  of 
by  Pennant." 

"  Thank  you,  madain/'  said  I  ;  *'  perhaps  you  can 
tell  mc  the  name  of  the  delightful  grounds  in  which  we 
stand,  supposing  they  have  a  name?" 

"  They  are  called  Oaklands,"  said  the  lady. 

"A  very  proper  name,"  said  I,**  for  there  is  plenty 
of  oaks  growing  about  But  why  are  they  called  by  a 
Saxon  namCj  for  Oaklands  is  Saxon  ?  " 

"Because/"  said  the  lady,  "when  the  grounds  wcfC 
first  planted  with  trees  they  belonged  to  an  Engijflh 
family/* 

"Thank  you"  .said  1.  and,  taking  off  my  hat,  I 
dcparltd  with  my  guide.  I  asked  him  her  name,  but 
he  could  not  tell  me.  Before  she  was  out  of  sight, 
however,  we  met  a  labourer  of  whom  John  Jones 
enquired  her  name, 

"Her  name  is  W s,"  said  the  man,  ^"  and  a  good 

lady  she  is." 

*  Is  she  Welsh?'' said  I. 

"'  Pure  Welsh,  master,"  said  the  man.  "  Purer  Welsh 
flesh  and  hlcxjd  need  not  be," 

Nothing    farther    worth    relating    occurred     till    we 
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reached  the  toll-bar  ^t  the  head  of  the  hen  ffordd,  by 
which  time  the  sun  was  almost  gone  down.  We  found 
the  master  of  (he  gate,  his  wife  and  son  seated  on  a 
bench  before  the  door  The  woman  had  a  large  book 
on  her  lap,  in  which  she  was  reading  by  the  last  Hght 
of  the  departing  orK  I  gave  the  group  the  sclc  of  the 
evening  in  English,  which  they  all  relumed,  the  wotnan 
looking  up  from  her  boolc. 

'-  Is  that  volume  the  Bible?"  said  I. 

*'  It  is,  sir,"  said  the  woman. 

'^May  I  look  at  itP'said  L 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  woman»  and  placed  the  book 
in  my  hand.  Jt  ^vas  a  magniticent  Welsh  Bible,  but 
without  the  title-paga 

"  Tliat  book  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  you/*  said  I 
to  hern 

"Very  j^eat,"  ^aid  5he,  "  I  know  not  what  wc 
should  do  without  it  in  the  long  winter  evenings/' 

'■  Of  what  faith  are  you  ?  "  said  L 

"  We  are  Methodists/'  she  replied 

"Then  you  arc  of  the  same  faith  as  my  friend  here,'' 
5aid  [. 

"  Ves.  ye*i/'  said  she.  "■  we  are  aware  of  that.  We 
all  know  honest  John  Jones/" 

After  wc  had  left  ibe  gate  I  asked  John  Junes 
whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  Rebecca  of  the  toll- 
gates. 

'*  Oh»  yes/'  said  he ;  "I  hav^  heard  of  that 
chieftainess," 

*  And  w4io  was  she?"  said  L 

"I  cannot  say,  sir;  1  never  saw  her,  nor  any  one 
who  had  seen  her.  Some  say  that  there  were  a  hundred 
Rebeccas,  and  all  of  them  men  dressed  in  women's 
clothes,  who  went  about  at  night,  at  the  head  of  bands 
to  break  the  gates.  Ah,  sir,  sometliing  of  the  kind  was 
almost  nece^isary  at  that  time.     I  am  a  friejid  of  peace, 
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sir,  no  head-breaker,  house-breaker,  nor  gale>bre*Lker, 
but  1  can  hardly  blame  what  was  done  at  that  time, 
under  the  name  of  Rebecca.  You  have  no  idea  hort" 
the  poor  Welsh  were  oppressed  by  those  gates,  ay?, 
and  the  rich  too.  The  little  j^eople  and  farmers  could 
not  carry  their  produce  to  market  owing  to  the  exactions 
at  the  gates,  which  devoured  al!  the  profit  and  some- 
times more.  So  thJit  the  markets  were  not  half  suppliod, 
and  people  with  money  could  frequently  not  get  what 
they  wanted.  ComplainU  were  made  to  govemmentf 
which  nut  being  attended  lo.  Rebecca  and  her  byddinion 
made  their  appearance  at  night,  and  broke  the  gatc^ 
to  pieces  with  sledge- hammers,  and  everybody  said  it 
was  gallant  work,  everybody  save  the  keepers  of  the 
gates  and  the  proprietors.  Not  only  the  poor  but 
the  rich,  said  -so.  Aye,  and  1  have  lieard  that  many 
a  fine  young  gentleman  had  a  hand  in  the  work,  and 
went  about  at  ni^ht  at  the  head  of  a  band  dressed  as 
Rebecca,  Well,  sir,  those  breakings  were  acts  of 
violence,  I  don't  deny,  but  they  did  good.  For  the 
system  is  altered ;  such  irapo_sitions  are  no  longer 
practised  at  gates  as  were  before  the  time  of  Rebecca-" 

"  Were  any  people  ever  taken  up  and  punished  for 
those  nocturnal  breakings?"  said  L 

"  No,  sir  ;  and  I  ha^'e  heard  say  that  nobody's  being 
taken  up  was  a  proof  that  the  rich  approved  of  the 
work  and  had  a  hand  in  it" 

Night  had  come  on  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  huge  hills  we  had  crossed  in  the  morning. 
We  toiled  up  the  ascent,  and  after  crossing  the  level 
^rounfl  on  the  top,  plunged  down  the  bwlch  between 
walking  and  runningn  occasionally  stumbling,  for  wc 
were  nearly  in  complete  darkness,  and  the  bwlch  wa* 
steep  and  stony.  We  more  than  once  passed  people 
who  gave  us  the  n  s  da,  the  hissing  night  s3.lirtation  of 
the    Welsh-     At    Icii^^th    I     saw    the   Abbey   looming 
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amidst  tile  darknesa,  and  John  Jones  said  that  wc  were 
just  above  the  foLintain.  We  descended,  and  putting 
ray  head  down  I  draiilc  greedily  of  the  dwr  santaidd 
my  guide  following  my  example  VVc  then  proceeded 
on  our  way,  and  in  about  half-an-hour  reached 
Llangollen.  I  look  John  Jones  home  with  me.  Wc 
had  a  cheerful  cup  of  tea.  Henrietta  played  on  the 
guitar,  and  sang  a  Spanish  ^ong,  lo  the  great  delight 
of  John  Jones,  who  at  abouL  Icn  o'clock  dq:;arted  con- 
tented and  happy  to  hi^  own  dwelling. 


CHAPTER    XVll 


John  Jones  and  hia  Bundle — A  Good  Lady —The  IriEhman's 
Dbylc— Ab  Gwilym  and  ihc  Mist— The  Kitchen— The  Two 
Individuals — The  Horse-DealcT — I  can  manage  him — The 
MiM  Again. 


The  follo\*ing  day  was  gloomy.  In  the  evening  John 
Jones  made  his  appearance  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm, 
and  an  umbrella  in  his  hand, 

-  Sir,"  said  he,  ''  I  am  going  across  the  mountain  with 
a  piece  of  weaving  work,  for  the  man  on  the  other  side, 
who  employe  mc  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  with 
me,  as  you  are  fond  of  walkinj;." 

'*  I  suppc^e,"  said  r,  "ycm  wish  to  have  my  company 
for  fear  of  meeting  Gwyddelians  on  the  hill." 

John  smiled. 

"Well,  sir/'  said  he,  "  if  I  do  meet  them  1  would 
sooner  be  with  company  than  without  But  1  dare 
venture  by  my^ielf,  trusting  in  the  Man  on  High,  and 
perhaps  I  do  wrony  to  ask  yon  to  go,  as  you  must  be 
tired  with  your  walk  of  ycstcrdiiy." 

"  Hardly  more  than  yourself,"  said  T    "  Come  ;  I  shall 
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be  glad  to  go.     What  I  sflid  about  the  Gwydddians  was 
only  in  jest," 

As  we  were  about  to  depart  John  said  : 

"it  doe?i  not  rain  at  prej^nt^  sir,  but  1  think  it  will. 
You  had  better  lake  an  umbrella," 

1  did  so,  and  away  we  went.  We  passed  over  the 
bridge,  and  turning  to  the  right  went  by  the  back  of  the 
town  through  a  field.  As  we  passed  by  the  Plaa  Newydd 
John  Jones  said : 

"No  one  lives  there  now,  sir;  all  dark  and  dreaiy; 
very  difierent  from  the  state  of  things  when  the  ladies 
lived  there — all  gay  then  and  cheerful  I  remember  the 
ladies,  sir,  particularly  the  last,  who  lived  by  herself  afler 
her  companion  died.  She  was  a  ^ood  lady,  and  V'cry 
kind  to  the  poor;  when  they  came  to  her  gate  thcj'  were 
never  sent  away  without  .something  to  cheer  them>  She 
was  a  grand  lady  too — kept  grand  company,  and  used 
to  be  drawn  about  in  a  coach  by  four  horses.  But  she 
too  is  gone,  and  the  hoii^e  is  cold  and  empty  ;  no  fire  in 
it,  sir ;  no  furniture.  There  was  an  auction  after  tcr 
death:  and  a  grand  auction  it  was  and  lasted  four  days. 
Oh,  what  a  liirong  of  people  there  was,  some  of  whom 
came  from  a  great  distance  to  buy  the  curious  things,  of 
whicfi  there  were  plenty.'^ 

We  parsed  over  a  bridge,  which  crosses  a  torrent, 
which  descends  from  the  mountain  on  the  south  aide  of 
Llangollen,  which  bridge  John  Jones  told  me  was  called 
the  bridge  of  the  Melin  Bac,  or  mill  of  the  nook,  from  a 
mill  of  that  name  cloae  by.  Contimiing  our  way  we 
came  to  a  glen,  down  winch  the  torrent  comes  which 
passes  under  the  bridge,  There  waa  little  water  in  the 
bed  of  the  torrent,  and  we  crossed  easily  enoug^h  by 
stepping-stones,  1  looked  up  the  glen  ;  a  wild  place 
enough,  its  sides  overgrown  with  trees.  Dreary  and 
dismal  it  looked  in  the  gloom  of  the  clasing  evening. 
John  Jones  said  that  there  was  no  regular  path  up  it,  and 
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tliat  oae  could  only  get  along  by  juinpmg  from  stone  to 
stone,  at  the  hazard  of  breaking;  fJiie's  legs.  Having 
pas'^ed  fjver  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  we  came  to  a  path, 
which  led  up  Ihe  mountafn.  Tfie  path  was  very  steep 
and  stony ;  the  g!cn  with  it^  ti'ees  and  darkness  on  our 
right.  We  proceeded  ."iome  way.  At  lerKtb  John  Jones 
pointed  to  a  hollow  lane  on  our  right,  seemingly  leading 
into  the  glen, 

*■  Tbat  place,  sir."  .said  he,  "  is  called  Pant  y  Gwyddel— 
the  Irisbman'a  dingle,  and  somctiines  Pant  Paddy,  from 
the  Irish  being  fond  of  taking  up  their  quarters  there. 
It  was  JL-it  here,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pant,  that  the 
tribe  ii-ere  encamped,  when  1  passed  two  months  ago  at 
night,  in  reluming  from  the  other  side  of  ihe  hill  with 
ten  shillings  in  my  pocket,  which  I  had  been  paid  for  a 
piece  of  my  work,  which  I  had  carried  over  the  mountain 
to  the  very  place  where  [  am  now  carrj'ing  this.  1  shal 
never  fai^l  the  fright  I  was  in,  both  on  account  of  my 
life,  and  my  ten  shillings,  I  ran  down  what  remained  ol 
the  hill  as  fast  as  1  could,  not  minding  the  stones 
Should  I  meet  a  tribe  now  on  my  return  I  shall  not  run; 
you  will  be  with  me,  and  1  ?hall  not  fear  for  my  life  nor 
for  my  money,  which  will  be  t\o>x  more  than  ten 
shillings,  piuvided  the  man  over  the  hills  pays  mc,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will." 

As  we  ascended  higherwe  gradually  diverged  from  the 
glen,  though  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  it  till  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  top  was  nearly  level.  On 
our  right  were  a  few  fields  enclosed  with  stone  wall?^. 
On  our  left  was  an  open  ^pacc  where  whin,  furze  and 
heath  were  growing.  We  passed  over  the  summit^  and 
begai^  to  descend  by  a  tolerably  good,  though  steep  road. 
But  for  the  darkness  of  evening  and  a  drizzling  mist, 
which,  for  some  time  past,  had  been  coming  on,  we  should 
have  enjoyed  a  glorious  prospect  down  into  the  valley, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  that  !  should  have  enjoyed  a 
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glorious  prospect,  for  John  Joric:»,  like  a  true  mountaineer, 
cared  nol  a  bra^s  farlhiiifi  for  prospects.  Even  as  it  w»s, 
noble  glimpse?  of  wood  and  rock  were  occasionally  to  be 
obtained.  The  mi^t  soon  wetted  us  lt>  the  skin  notwith- 
standing that  we  put  up  cur  umbrellas.  It  wa.s  a  regular 
Welsh  mist,  a  niwi,  like  that  in  which  the  great  poet  Ab 
Gwilym  lost  his  way^  whilst  lr>'""'£  to  keep  an  a-ss^a- 
tion  with  his  beloved  Morfydd,  and  which  he  abuses  in 
the  following  manner  ;^— 

^*  O  bo  !  thou  vilUia  mi^t,  G  he  '. 
What  p^ea  tiasi  thou  lo  plague  ni«  &a  ? 
1  sizarcely  kno-*  a  scurril  name, 
but  dearly  ihoLi  dCicrv^st  ihc  aainc; 
Thob]  evhalatLOn  frnm  the  detp 
Unknown,  vhere  uglj'  spirits  keep! 
Thou  amoke  rrotii  hcUisti  slews  uphurrd 
To  mock  anti  mortify  The  world  ! 
Thou  spider-wcb  of  giant  race, 
Spun  out  dnJ  spread  through  airy  :ipa(;e ! 
Avaunt,  thoo  filthy,  climtny  thing, 
Of  sorry  rain  the  lourct  and  spring  ! 
Moisi  blanket  dripping  misery  down, 

Loathed  alike  by  land  and  Lowa 

Thou  watery  monsier,  wan  to  seCf 

Intruding  'twixi  thr  ^un  and  mCt 

To  rob  me  ai  my  ble=«d  nght, 
To  turn  my  dav  tr>  dismal  night. 

Parcni  pf  ihievcs  ard  patron  bcsi. 

They  brave  pursuit  within  ihy  breast  I 

Mostly  from  thee  its  mcrcilcja  &qow 

Grim  Jmiiary  dmh  ^lean,  I  trcw 

?a»s  aS  with  speed,  thou  prowler  pole, 

Holding  along  o^cr  hill  and  dale, 

Spilling  a  noxious  ipiiik  round. 

Spoiling  the  fiiriet'  sporting  ground  ' 

Move  olf  to  hell,  my^terioub  ha^c  ; 

Wherein  deceitftil  meicoTs  bla^e  : 

Tbou  Wild  of  vapour,  vast,  oergrown. 

Huge  as  the  ocean  of  unknown," 

As  we  descended,  the  path  became  more  steep;  it  wi 
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particularly  so  at  a  pan  where  il  was  overshadowed  with 
trees  un  both  sides.  Here,  finding  walking  very  uncom- 
fortable, my  knees  suffering  much,  I  delerniiied  to  run. 
So  shouting  lo  John  Jones,"  Nii  gallav  gerdded  rbaid 
rhcdeg,"  I  set  off  running  down  the  pass.  My  companion 
followed  close  behind,  and  luckily  meeting  no  mii^chance, 
we  presently  found  ourselves  on  level  ground,  amongst  a 
collection  of  small  house.s.  On  out  luming  a  comer  a 
church  appeared  on  our  left  hand  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
Jn  the  churchyard,  and  close  to  the  road,  grew  s  lar^e 
yew-tree  which  flung  its  boughj^  far  on  every  -^ide,  John 
Jones  stopping  by  the  tree  said,  that  if  I  looked  over  the 
wall  of  the  yard  I  should  see  the  tomb  of  a  Lord 
Dungannon,  who  had  been  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
village,  \  looked,  and  through  the  lower  branches  of 
the  yew,  which  himg  over  part  of  the  churchyard,  1  !iaw 
what  appeared  to  be  a  mausoleum,  Jones  told  me  that 
in  the  church  also  there  was  the  tomb  of  a  great  person 
of  the  name  of  Tyrwhitt. 

We  passed  oti  by  various  houses  till  wc  came  neao'ly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley-  Jones  then  pointing  to  a 
tbtf^e  house,  at  a  little  distance  on  the  right,  told  me  that 
it  waji  a  good  gwesty,  and  advised  me  to  go  and  refresh 
myself  in  it  whilst  he  went  and  carried  home  his  work 
to  the  mail  who  employed  him,  who  he  said  lived  tr  a 
farm-house  a  few  hundred  yards  off.  I  asked  him  where 
we  were. 

'*  At  Uyn  Ceirit^,"  he  replied. 

I  then  asked  if  we  were  near  Port  Fadog ;  and 
received  for  answer  that  Pont  Fadog  was  a  good  way 
down  the  valley,  to  the  north-east,  and  that  we  could 
not  see  it  owing  to  a  hill  which  intervened. 

Jones  went  his  way  and  I  proceeded  lu  the  gweslfa, 
the  door  of  which  stood  Invitingly  open.  I  entered  a  large 
kitchen,  at  one  end  of  which  a  good  fire  was  burning 
a  grate,  in  front  of  which  was  a  long  table,  andt 
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bigh  settle  on  citUcr  side-  Everything  looked  very 
comfoi'table.  There  was  nobody  ii»  the  kitchen :  on 
my  calling,  however,  a  girl  came,  whom  I  bade  in  Welsh 
to  bring'  me  a  pint  of  the  best  ale.  The  girl  stared, 
but  went  away  apparently  to  fetch  it — pi-escntly  came 
the  landlady^  a  good-looking  middle-aged  woman.  l» 
sainted  her  in  Welsh  and  then  asked  her  if  she  could 
speak  English,  She  replied  *'Tipyn  bach,"  which  inter- 
preted. \s,  a  little  bit.  !  soon,  however,  found  th^t  she 
could  speak  It  very  passably^  for  two  men  coming  in 
from  the  rear  of  the  house  she  conversed  with  them 
in  English,  These  two  individuals  seated  themselves 
on  chair-s  near  the  door,  and  called  for  beer.  The  girl 
brought  in  the  ale.  and  I  sal  down  by  the  fire,  poured 
myself  out  a  gla^s,  and  made  myself  comfortable. 
Presently  a  gig  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  in  came  a 
couple  of  dogs,  one  a  tall  black  grey-hound,  the  other 
a  large  female  setter,  the  coat  of  the  latter  dripping 
witK  rain,  and  -hhortiy  after  two  men  from  the  gig 
entered  ;  one  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  was  a 
stout  bluff-looking  person  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
dressed  in  a  grey  stuff  coat  and  with  a  slouched  hat 
on  his  head.  This  man  bustled  much  about,  and  In 
a  brnad  Yorkshire  dialect  ordered  a  fire  to  he  lighted 
in  another  room,  and  a  chamber  to  be  prepared  for 
him  and  his  companion  \  the  landlady,  who  appeared 
to  know  him,  and  to  treat  him  with  a  kind  of  deference, 
asked  if  she  should  prepare  two  bed^  -,  whereupon  he 
answered  "No!  As  we  came  together  and  shall  start 
together,  so  ihall  we  sleep  t(^cther ;  it  will  not  be  for 
the  first  time." 

His  companion  was  a  small  mean-looking  mar, 
dressed  in  a  black  cttat,  and  behaved  to  him  with  no 
little  respect.  Not  only  the  landlady,  but  the  two 
men,  of  whom  !  have  previously  spoken,  appeared  to 
know  him  and  to  treat  him  with   deferencep     He   and 
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his  companion  presently  went  out  to  see  after  the 
hor^e.  After  a  little  time  Ihey  returned,  and  Ihc  stout 
man  called  lu.sfily  for  two  fmirpt-nny worths  of  brandy 
and  water — ''Take  it  into  tlic  other  room["  .-laid  he, 
and  went  into  a  side  room  with  hi.«  companion,  but 
almost  immediately  came  out  sa3'ing  that  the  room 
smoked  and  was  cold,  and  thai  he  preferred  silting  in 
the  kitchen,  l^lc  then  took  his  seat  near  me,  and  when 
the  brandy  was  brought  drank  to  my  health.  I  said 
thank  yoL,  but  nothing  farther  He  then  began  talking 
to  the  men  and  his  companion  upon  indifferent  subjects. 
After  a  liltle  lime  John  Jones  came  in,  tailed  for  a 
gla^  of  ale,  and  at  my  invitation  seated  himself  between 
me  and  the  stout  personage.  The  latter  addre^^cd  him 
ftjughly  in  Engliahibut  receiving  no  answer  said/' Ah, 
you  no  understard^  You  have  no  English  and  1  no 
Welsh." 

"You   have  not   mastered  Welsh   yet   Mr "said 

one  of  the  men   to  him, 

"No!"  .said  he:  "I  have  been  doing  business  with 
the  Welsh  forty  years,  but  can't  speak  a  word  of  their 
language.  1  sometimes  guess  at  a  word,  spoken  in 
the  course  of  business,  but  am  never  sure/' 

Presently  John  Jones  began  talking  to  mc.  saying 
that  he  had  been  to  the  river,  that  the  water  was  very 
low,  and  that  there  was  little  but  stones  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream. 

1  told  him  if  its  name  fta,s  Ceiriog  no  wonder  there 
were  plenty  of  stones  in  it,  Ceiriog  being  derived  from 
Cerrig.  a  rock.  The  men  stared  to  hear  me  speak 
Welsh 

"Is  the  gentleman  a  Welshman?"  said  one  of  the 
men,  near  the  door,  to  his  companion  ;  '*bc  seems  to 
speak  Welsh  very  well." 

"  How  should  I  know  ? "  said  the  other,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  low  working  man. 
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"  Who  arc  those  people  ?  "  said  1  to  John  Jones, 
"  The  smaller  man  is  a  workman  at  a  fiannel  manufac- 
tory," said  JoneK    "  The  oLher  1  do  not  exactly  know* 
•'And  who  is  the  man  on  iht:  other  side  of  you?' 
said  I 

"  I  believe  he  is  an  English  dealer  in  gigs  and  horses,'' 
replied  Jones,  "  and  thai  he  is  come  here  either  tr>  buy 
or  sell." 

The  man,  hou^ever,  soon  put  me  out  of  all  doubt  with 
rcspecl  tL]  hi-s  pn-jfession. 

*'  I  was  at  Chirk,"  said  he  ;  "and  Mr  So-and-so  asked 
me  to  have  a  look  al  hi^  new  gig  and  horse,  and  have 
a  ride.  1  consented.  They  \vere  both  brought  out — 
everything  new :  gfg  new,  harness  new,  and  horse  new- 
Mr  So-auri-sci  asked  mc  what  I  thought  of  his  tnni-ouL 
I  gave  a  look  and  -saidn  '  J  like  the  car  very  well,  harrcss 
very  well,  but  1  don't  like  the  horse  at  all ;  a  regulai 
boltern  rearer  and  kicker,  or  I'm  no  judge;  moreov'er, 
he's  pigeon-toed.'  However,  we  all  got  or  the  car — 
four  of  us,  and  1  was  of  course  com|jlimciitcd  with  the 
ribbons.  Well,  we  hadn't  gone  fifty  yards  tjcforc  the 
horse,  to  make  my  words  partly  good,  began  to  kick 
like  a  new  'un.  However,  I  managed  him,  and  he  went 
or  for  a  couple  of  miles  till  we  got  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  just  above  the  dcstcnt  with  the  precipice  on  the 
right  hand.  Here  he  began  to  rear  like  a  very  dt\\\. 
"'Oh  dear  me  I"  says  Mr  So-and-so;  "Jet  me  get  out!" 
"  '  Keep  where  you  are/  says  I, '  I  can  manage  him.' 
"  However,  Mr  Su-and-sn  would  not  be  ruled,  and  got 
out ;  coming  down,  not  or  his  l^s,  but  his  hands  and 
knees.  And  then  the  two  others  said — 
*"Let  us  get  oat  r 

*' '  Keep  where  you  are,"  said  1,  '  1  can  manage  him,' 
■'Rut  they  must   needs  get  out.  or  rather  tumble  out, 
for  ihcy  both  came  down  on  the  road,  hard  on  tlicir 
backs. 
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"*Gct  out  yourself,'  s-iid  they  all,  'and  let  the  devil 
go,  or  you  arc  a  done  man,' 

'"Getting  out  mav  rlo  for  you  young  hand^,'  sayf  [, 
'  but  It  wr>n"t  do  for  I ;  neither  iny  back  nor  bones  will 
stand  the  hard  road.' 

"  Mr  So-and-so  ran  to  the  horse's  head 

"  '  Arc  you  mad  ?'  says  I, '  if  you  try  to  hold  him  he'll 
be  over  the  pree-s[-picc  in  a  twinkling,  and  then  where 
am  I  ?     Give  hfm  head  ;  I  can  manage  him.' 

"  So  Mr  So-and-so  got  out  of  the  way.  end  down  flew 
the  horse  rigbt  down  the  descent,  as  fast  as  he  could 
gallop.  I  tell  you  what,  1  didn't  half  lil^e  it!  A  prce- 
si-pice  on  my  right,  the  rock  on  my  !eft»  and  a  devil 
before  me,  going,  like  a  canrton-ball,  ri^jht  down  the 
hill.  However,  I  contrived,  as  I  said  I  would,  to  manage 
hini ;  kept  the  car  from  the  rock  and  from  the  edge 
of  the  gulf  too.  Well,  just  when  wc  had  come  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  out  comes  the  f>eople  running  from 
the  inn.  almost  covering  the  road, 

"'Now  get  out  of  the  way,'  1  shouts. '  if  you  don't 
wiah  to  -see  your  brains  knocked  out,  and  what  would 
be  worse,  mine  too/ 

"'  St>  they  gets  out  of  the  way,  and  on  I  ^pun,  \  and 
my  de\-il.  But  by  this  time  I  had  nearly  taken  the 
de^'il  '>ut  'Tf  him.  Well,  he  hadn't  gone  fifty  yard?j  on 
the  level  ground,  when  ,what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  why, 
went  regularly  over,  tumbled  down  regularly  on  the 
road,  even  as  1  knew  he  would  some  time  or  other, 
because  why?  he  was  pigeon-toed.  Well,  I  gets  out 
of  the  gig,  and  no  ^o<jner  did  Mr  So-and-so  come  up 
than  1  says^ 

"'  I  likc,"^  your  car  very  well,  and  1  Ukes  your  harness, 

but me  if  I  likca  your  horse,  and  it  will  be  some 

time  before  you  persuade  me  to  drive  him  again,'" 

1  am  a  great  lover  of  horses,  and  an  admirer  of  good 
drivings  and  should  have  wished  to  have  some  converaa- 
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tion  with  this  worthy  person  ab'JUt  horses  and  \\Kh 
managements  1  should  a.Uo  have  \vnsh&d  to  ask  biCD 
some  questions  about  Wales  and  the  Welsh^  as  he  must 
have  picked  up  a  great  dea)  nf  uurious  information  about 
both  in  his  W>TXy  years'  traffic,  notwithstanding  he  did 
not  kno^v  a  word  of  Welsh,  but  John  Jones  prevented 
tny  further  tarrj'ing  by  -*=aying^  that  It  would  be  as  well 
to  get  over  the  mountain  before  it  was  entirely  dark. 
So  1  got  up.  paid  for  my  ale,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
pay  for  that  of  my  companion,  who  insisted  upon  paying 
for  what  he  had  ordered^  made  a  general  bow  and  de- 
parted from  the  house,  leaving  the  horse-dealer  and  the 
rest  staring  at  each  other  and  wondering  who  we  were; 
or  at  least  who  1  was.  We  were  about  tti  ascend  the  hill 
when  John  Jones  asked  me  whether  I  should  not  like 
to  see  the  bridt^c  and  the  river.  [  told  him  I  should 
The  bridge  and  the  river  presented  nothing  remarkabte. 
The  former  w'as  of  a  sinj^le  arcli  ;  and  the  latter  anything 
but  abundant  in  its  flew. 

Wc  now  began  to  retrace  our  steps  over  the  mountain. 
At  first  the  mist  appeared  lo  be  nearly  cleared  away. 
As  we  proceeded,  hoi.\'ever,  large  sheets  began  to  rolJ  up 
the  mountain  sides,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
stimmit  were  completely  shrouded  in  vapour.  The 
night,  however,  was  not  very  dark»  and  wc  found  our 
way  tolerably  well,  though  once  in  descending  J  had 
nearly  tumbled  into  the  nam  or  dingle,  {\\iw  on  our  left 
hand.  The  bushes  and  trees,  seen  indistinctly  through 
the  mist,  had  sumcthlrg  the  look  of  goblins,  and  brought 
to  my  mind  the  elves,  which  Ab  Gwilym  of  old  aavv,  or 
thought  he  ^law,  in  a  somewhat  similar  situation  ; — 

"  In  every  hoflow  dingle  5tf>od 
Of  wry-mouth'd  circa  a  wrathful  brood'" 

Drenched  to  the  skin,  bur  unhijured  in  body  and  Hmb, 
we  at  length  reached  Llangollen, 
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Venerable  Old  ncntlcnifln— SumamcB  in  Wales — Russia  :;nd 
BriULD  —  ChUTL^h  of  England — Vriaric — The  E^gic  And  hh 
Young— ro*lB  of  ihe  Gael— The  Oxonian— Masier  SaJisbun*. 

Mv  Wife  had  to]d  me  that  she  had  had  some  conversa- 
tion upon  the  Welsh  language  and  literature  with  n 
venerable  old  m^n.  wlio  kept  a  sliop  in  the  town,  tliat 
she  had  informed  him  that  I  was  very  fond  of  both,  and 
that  he  had  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  tne.  One 
afternoon  I  ^aid  :  "  Let  us  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  your  old 
friend  of  the  shop.  I  think  from  two  or  three  things 
which  you  have  told  me  about  him,  that  he  must  be 
worth  knowing,"  Wc  set  out  She  conducted  me  across 
the  bridge  a  Mttle  way ;  then  presently  turning  to  the 
left  into  the  principal  street^  she  entered  the  door  of  a 
shop  on  the  left-hand  ^iirie,  over  the  top  of  which  was 
written: "Jones;  ProvisJor  Deaier  and  General  McrcJianU' 
The  .^hop  was  small,  with  two  Utile  counters,  one  on 
each  side.  Behind  one  was  a  young  woman,  and  Ijehind 
the  other  a  venerable-looking^  old  man, 

"  I  have  brought  my  hashand  to  visit  you,"  said  my 
wife,  addressing  herself  to  him. 

"  1  am  most  happy  to  sec  him,"  said  Che  old  gentle- 
man, making  me  a  polite  bow. 

He  then  begged  that  we  would  do  him  the  honour  to 
walk  into  his  parlour,  and  led  us  into  a  little  back  room, 
the  window  of  which  looked  out  upon  the  Dec  a  few 
yard^  below  tiie  bridge.  On  the  left  side  of  the  room 
was  a  large  case,  well  stored  witli  books.  He  offered  us 
chairs,  and  we  all  sat  down,  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  old  man.  He  was  rather  tall,  and  somewhat  in^ 
clincd  to  corpulency.     His  hair  was  grey  ;  his  forehead 
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liigh  i  his  [loj^c  aquiline;  \\h  eyes  full  of  intcM^ncc; 
whilst  bis  manners  were  those  of  a  perfect  EcntJeman. 
J  entered  into  conversation  by  saying  thai  I  supposed 
his  name  was  Jones,  as  I  had  observed  that  name  over 
the  door, 

*' Jones  ia  the  name  I  bear  at  your  service,  sir,"  he 
replied. 

I  said  that  it  was  a  verj-  common  name  tn  Wales,  as 
I  knew  several  people  who  bore  it,  and  observed  that 
[nost  of  the  surnames  in  VVales  appeared  to  be  tnodifi- 
callons  of  Christian  names;  for  example  Jones,  Roberta, 
Edwards.  Humphreys,  and  likewise  Pugh,  Powel.  and 
Frobi^rt,  which  were  nothing  more  than  the  son  of  Hugh, 
the  son  of  Howel,  and  the  son  of  Robert.  He  said  I 
was  right,  that  there  were  very  few  real  surnames  in 
Wales  ;  that  the  three  great  families.  ho\ve\'er,  had  real 
samames ;  for  that  Wyna,  Morgan  and  Biilkley  were  all 
real  stimames,  I  asked  him  whether  the  Bulkleys  of 
Anglesea  were  not  originally  an  Rnglish  family.  He 
said  Lliey  were,  and  that  they  settled  down  in  Anfrlesca 
[n  the  time  of  H1i;^abeth, 

After  !^ome  minutes  my  wife  got  up  and  left  us.  The 
old  gentleman  and  !  had  then  some  discourse  in  WeUh ; 
we  'iurjn,  however,  resumed  speaking  English,  We  got 
on  the  subject  of  Welsh  baids,  and  aAer  a  good  deal  of 
discourse  the  old  gentleman  :aid  ; " 

"You  seem  to  know  something  about  Welsh  poeify; 
can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the  following  line? 

"  'There  will  be  great  dning'^  in  Britain,  and 
J  shall  have  no  concern  tn  thein<"' 


*'  1  will  not  be  positive,''  said  I, "  but  I  think  from  its 
tone  and  tenor  that  it  was  composed  by  Mcrddyn.  whom 
my  countrymen  call  Merlin." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  1 
see  you  know  *iomething  of  Welsh  poetr)'.     I  met  the 
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line,  a  long  time  ago,  in  a  Welsh  grammar.  It  then 
made  a  Rrcat  impres'^ion  upnn  mc»  and  of  late  it  has 
ativays  been  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  love  Britair^  Britain 
has  just  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  mighty  country,  and  I 
am  apprehetirfive  uf  the  c<jnsei.iuenccs.  I  am  old,  up- 
wards of  roar-5Corc,  and  ihall  probably  not  h"ve  lo  ace 
the  evil,  if  evil  happens,  as  [  fear  it  will — 'There  will  be 
strange  doing,^  in  Britain,  but  they  will  no!  concern  me/ 
I  cannot  get  the  Mne  out  of  my  he^d," 

\  told  him  that  the  line  probably  related  lo  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  but  that  I  did  not  wonder 
that  it  made  an  impre.'^sion  upon  him  at  the  present 
moment  [  said,  however,  that  we  ran  no  risk  from 
Russia  ;  that  Che  only  power  at  all  dangerou*;  to  Britain 
WAS  France,  which  though  at  present  leagued  with  her 
ag"ainst  Ru&^^ia,  would  eventually  go  to  war  with  and 
strive  lo  subdue  her,  and  then  of  course  Britain  could 
expect  no  help  from  Russia,  her  old  friend  and  ally,  who, 
if  Britain  had  not  outraged  her.  would  hiive  a^isisted  her. 
In  any  quarrel  or  danger,  with  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  men.  I  said  that  I  hoped  neither  he  nor  1 
should  see  a  French  invasion,  but  I  had  no  doubt  one 
would  eventually  take  place,  and  thai  then  Britain  must 
fight  stoutly,  as  she  had  no  one  to  expect  help  from  but 
herself;  that  I  wished  she  might  be  able  to  hold  her 
own,  but 

"Strange  things  will  happen  in  Britain,  though  they 
will  concern  me  nothing,"  said  the  old  gentleman  with 
a  sigh. 

On  my  expressing  a  desire  to  know  something  of  his 
history,  he  told  me  Ihat  he  was  the  son  of  a  small 
fanner,  who  resided  at  some  distance  from  Llangollen ; 
that  he  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was  obliged 
10  work  hard,  even  when  a  child,  in  order  to  assist 
hi*J  mother  who  had  some  difficulty,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  keeping  things  together :   thai  though 
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he  was  obliged  to  work  hard  he  had  been  fond  of 
sludy^  and  used  to  pore  over  Welsh  and  English  bcmk^ 
by  the  gh'mmenTig  light  of  the  turf  fire  at  night,  for 
thftl  hia  mother  could  not  afford  to  allow  him  anything 
in  the  ahapc  of  a  candle  to  read  by ;  tliat  at  bi:^  mother's 
death  he  left  rural  labour*  and  coming  to  Llangollen,  com- 
mericed  business  in  the  little  shop  in  which  he  was  at 
prcient ;  that  he  had  been  mafried,  and  had  children, 
but  that  hU  wiTc  and  family  were  dead ;  that  the  young 
woman  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  shop,  and  who  took 
care  of  his  house,  was  a  relation  of  his  wife  ;  thftt 
though  he  had  always  been  attentive  to  business,  he 
had  nci/er  abandmied  study  \  that  he  had  inastered 
his  own  language,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond, 
and  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  English  and 
of  some  other  languages.  That  his  fondness  for  litera- 
ture had  shortly  after  hi^  arrival  ai  Llangollen  attracted 
the  notice  of  some  of  the  people,  who  encouraged  him 
in  his  studies,  and  assisted  him  by  giving  him  books  ^ 
that  the  two  celebrated  ladies  of  Llangollen  had 
p:irticularly  noticed  him  ;  that  he  held  the  situation 
of  church  clerk  for  upwards  of  fi:rty  years,  and  thai 
It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
'*  great  ladies  '*  Ihat  he  had  obtained  it-  He  then 
added  ^\'ith  a  sigh,  that  about  ten  years  ago  he  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  owing  to  something  the  matter 
with  his  eyesight,  which  prevented  him  fmm  reading, 
and  that  his  being  obliged  to  give  it  up  was  a  source 
of  bitter  grief  to  him,  as  he  had  always  considered  it 
a  high  honour  to  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  principles  of  which 
he  hafi  been  bred,  and  in  whose  doctrines  he  firmly 
believed. 

Here  shaking  him  by  the  hand.  1  said  that  I  too  had 
been  bred  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
that  I  too  firmly  believed  in  its  doctrines,  and  would 
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maintain  with  my  bloody  if  necessary,  that  there  was  rot 
such  another  church  in  the  world. 

"So  would  \."  said  the  old  gentleman;  "where  is 
there  a  church  in  whose  liturgy  there  ts  su  much  Scrip- 
ture as  in  that  of  the  Church  of  England?" 

"  Pily/  said  I.  "Ihat  so  many  traitors  have  lately 
sprung  up  in  its  ministry," 

•"If  it  be  so/' said  the  old  church  clerk,  "thej'  have 
not  yet  shown  themselves  in  the  pulpit  at  IJangolicn. 
All  the  clergymen  who  have  held  Che  living  in  my  time 
have  been  excellentn  The  present  incumbent  is  a  model 
of  a  Church-of- England  clergyman,  Oh,  how  I  regret 
thai  the  state  of  my  eyes  prevents  me  from  officiaiing  as 
clerk  beneath  him." 

[  told  him  that  1  should  never  from  the  appearance 
of  hia  eyes  have  imagined  that  they  were  not  excellent 
ones. 

"  I  can  see  Co  walk  about  with  Ihem,  and  to  distinguish 
objects,"  said  ihe  old  frentlemati ;  "  but  see  lo  read  with 
ihem  \  cannot.  Hven  with  the  help  of  the  most  power- 
ful glasses  I  cannot  distinguish  a  letter.  I  believe  L 
strained  my  eyes  at  a  very  earl>»  age,  when  striving  to 
read  at  night  by  the  glimmer  of  the  turf  fire  in  my 
jKX>r  mother's  chimney  corner.  Oh  what  an  affliction 
ifl  this  state  of  my  eyes  1  I  can't  turn  my  books  lo 
any  account,  nor  read  the  newspapers  ;  but  I  repeat 
that  1  chiefly  lament  it  because  it  prevents  me  from 
officiating  as  under- preacher'* 

He  showed  me  his  book.s.  Seeing  amongst  them 
*  The  Fables  of  Yriarte  "  in  Spanish,  I  asked  how  they 
came  into  his  possession. 

"  They  were  presented  to  me/'  said  hCj  "  by  one  of  the 
ladies  of  Llangollen,  Lady  Eleanor  Butler" 

"  1  iave  you  ever  read  them  ?  "  said  i. 

"No."  he  replied;  "1  do  not  under:^tand  a  word  of 
Spanish;    but    1   suppose  her  ladyship,  knowing  V  was 
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fond  of  languages,  thought  that  I  might  one  day  sei 
about  It^amiTig  Sijanish,  and  th-it  llien  ihey  might  be 
useful  to  mc." 

He  then  asked  mc  if  I  knew  Spanish,  and  on  my 
telling  him  that  1  had  some  knowledge  of  that  language, 
he  ayked  me  to  translate  some  of  the  fables.  I  trans- 
lated two  of  them,  which  pleased  Mm  much. 

I  then  asked  if  he  had  ever  heard  uf  a  collection  of 
Welsh  fables  compiled  about  the  year  thirteen  hundred. 
He  said  that  he  had  not,  and  inquired  whether  they 
had  ever  been  printed.  I  told  him  that  some  had 
itppeatfd  in  the  old  Welsh  m*iga;iine  called  "The 
Grcair 

"1  wish  you  would  repeat  one  of  them,"  said  the 
old  derk. 

"Here  is  one,"  said  I,  "which  particularly  struck 
mc  ■— 

"  It  Is  the  custom  of  the  eagle,  when  hi^  young  arc 
sufficiently  old,  to  raise  them  up  above  hi^  nest  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  bird  which  has  strength 
enough  of  eye  to  look  right  in  the  direction  of  the  sun. 
he  keeps  and  nouri-ihe*,  but  the  one  which  lias  not,  he 
casta  down  into  the  gulf  to  iLs  dcslruclbn.  So  docs 
the  Lord  deal  with  His  children  in  the  Catholic  Church 
Militant:  those  whom  He  sees  worthy  to  serve  Him 
in  godliness  and  spiritual  goodness  He  keeps  with  Him 
and  nourishes,  but  those  who  are  not  worthy  from  being 
addicted  to  earthly  things,  He  casts  out  into  utter  dark- 
ness, where  there  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

The  old  gentleman,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  sdd 
it  was  a  clever  fable,  but  an  unpleasant  one.  It  was 
hard  for  poor  birds  to  be  flung  into  a  gulf,  for  not 
having  fiower  of  eye  sufficient  to  look  full  in  the  face 
of  the  sun,  and  likewise  hard  that  poor  human  creatures 
should  be  lost  for  ever,  for  not  doing  that  which  they  had 
no  power  to  do. 
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"  Perhaps/'  said  I,  "tlie  eagle  docs  not  deal  widt  his 
chicks,  or  the  Lord  with  Ilfs  creatures  a^  the  fable 
represents." 

"  Let  us  hope  at  any  rate,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"that  the  Lord  does  not," 

■^  Have  you  ever  seen  ihis  book?"  said  he,  and  put 
Smilh'y  "Sean  Dana"  iritu  my  hand, 

'*  Oh,  yes."  ^id  I,  "and  have  gone  through  it  It 
contains  poems  in  the  Gaelic  language  by  Oi-sin  and 
others,  collected  in  the  Highlands.  1  went  throuj^h  it 
a  long  time  ago  with  great  attention.  Some  \y{  the 
poem*  are  wonderfully  beautiful." 

"They  are  so/*  said  the  old  clerk.  *"  I  loo  have  gone 
through  the  book  ;  it  was  presented  lo  me  a  great  many 
years  ago  by  a  lady  to  whom  I  gave  some  lessons  in  the 
WeUh  language-  I  went  through  it  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Gaelic  grammar  and  dictionary,  which  sh^  also 
presented  to  me,  and  I  v\as  struck  with  the  high  lone 
of  the  poetry." 

"  This  collection  i.s  valuable  indeed "  said  I ;  'Mt 
contains  poems,  which  not  only  possess  the  highest 
merit,  but  serve  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  published  by  Macpherson,  so  often 
called  in  question.  All  the  pieces  hen^  attributed  to 
0«ian  are  written  in  the  same  metre,  tone,  and  spirit, 
as  those  attributed  to  hfm  in  the  other  collection,  so  if 
Macpherson's  Ossianfc  poems,  which  he  said  were 
collected  by  him  In  the  Highlands,  are  forgeries, 
Smith's  Ossianic  poems,  which,  according  lo  his  ac- 
count, were  also  collected  in  the  Highlands,  must  be 
also  forged,  and  have  been  imitated  from  those  pub- 
lished by  the  other,  Now  as  it  is  well  known  that 
Smidi  did  not  possess  sufficient  poetic  power  to  produce 
any  imitali'nn  of  Macpherson*s  O.ssian,  with  a  tenth  part 
the  merit  which  the  "  Scan  Dana  *'  possess,  and  that  even 
if  he  had  possessed   it,  his  principles  would  not  have 
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allowed    him    to    attempt    to    deceive    the    wodd  by 

imposing  forgeries  upon  ft,  as  the  authentic  poem^ 
of  another,  he  being  a  highly  respectable  clergyman, 
the  necessary  conclusion  is  that  the  Ossianic  pi^ms 
which  both  publtshcd  arc  geniunc,  and  collected  in  the 
manner  in  which  both  stated  they  were." 

After  a  little  more  discourse  about  Ossian,  the  ofd 
gentleman  aslced  me  if  there  was  any  good  rnodem 
Gaelic  poetry.  "None  very  Tnodern,"  said  I  :  "the 
last  great  poets  of  the  Gael  were  Macintyre  afid 
Buchanan,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  Ihc 
last  century.  The  first  sang  of  love  and  of  Highland 
scenery  ;  the  latter  was  a  religious  poet  The  best 
piece  of  Macintyre  fs  an  ode  to  Ben  Dourafn,  or  the 
Hill  of  the  Water-dogs — a  mountain  in  the  Highlands. 
The  master-piece  of  Buchanan  is  his  La  Breitheanas 
or  Day  of  Judgment,  which  is  equal  in  merit,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  Cywydd  y  Farn,  or  Judgment  Day  nf  your 
own  immortal  Gronwy  Owen.  Singular  thai  the  lw*j 
best  pieces  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  should  have  been 
written  in  two  Celtic  dialects,  and  much  about  tbe 
same  time  ;    but  .such  is  the  fact." 

"  RealJy/'  said  the  old  church  clerk,  "you  seem  to 
know  something  of  Celtic  literature.'* 

"A  little."  said  1  ;  *' I  am  a  bit  of  a  philologist :  and 
when  studying  languages  dip  a  little  into  the  literature 
which  they  contain." 

As  1  had  heard  him  ^ay  thai  he  had  occasionally 
given  lessons  in  the  Welsh  language,  I  inquired  whether 
any  of  his  pupils  had  made  much  progress  in  it,  "The 
generality,"  said  he,  "  soon  became  tired  of  its  difficulties, 
and  gave  it  up  without  making  any  progress  at  all. 
Two  or  three  gor  on  tolerably  well.  One,  however,  ac- 
quired it  in  a  tjmc  ao  short  that  it  might  be  deemed 
marvellous.  Ho  was  an  Oxonian,  and  came  down  with 
another  in  the  vacation  in  order  to  study  liard  against 
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the  yearly  coll^ate  examination.  He  and  his  friend 
took  lodgings  at  Pengwern  Hall,  then  a  farm-hou^e.  and 
studied  and  walked  about  for  some  time,  as  other  young 
mt:n  from  colle^,  who  come  douTi  here,  are  in  the  habil 
of  doing.  One  day  he  and  his  friend  came  to  me»  who 
was  then  clerk,  and  desired  to  <;ee  the  interior  of  the 
church.  So  1  took  the  key  and  went  u-irh  them  into 
the  church.  When  he  came  to  the  altar  he  took  up  the 
iar^e  Webh  Common  Prayer- Hook,  which  was  lying  there, 
and  looked  into  it,  'A  curious  language  this  Welsh.' 
said  he  ;  '  r  should  like  to  team  it,'  '  Many  have  wished 
to  learn  it.  without  bein^r  able/  said  1  ;  'it  is  no  easy 
language.'  '  I  should  like  to  try,'  he  replied ;  '  I  wish  I 
could  find  some  one  who  would  give  me  a  few  lessons." 
*  I  have  occasionally  given  instructions  in  Welsh,"  said  I, 
'  and  shall  be  happy  to  oblige  you.'  Well,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  lake  lessons  of  me  ,  and  to  my  house  he 
came  e^ery  evening,  and  I  gave  him  what  instructions  I 
couldn  I  was  astonished  at  his  progress.  He  acquired 
the  pronunciation  in  a  lesson,  and  within  a  wtrek  was 
able  to  construe  and  converse.  By  the  tinne  he  left 
LUnfioller,  and  he  was  not  here  in  all  more  than  two 
month3,  he  understood  the  Welsh  Bible  as  well  aa  I  did, 
and  could  speak  Welsh  ?io  \\"ell  that  the  Welsh,  who  ciid 
not  know  him,  took  him  to  be  one  of  themselves,  for  he 
spoke  the  language  with  the  very  tone  and  manner  i:f  a 
native.  Oh,  he  was  the  cleverest  man  for  language  thai  I 
ever  knew  :  not  a  word  thai  he  heard  did  he  ever  forget." 

*'Just  tike  McKzofanti,'*  said  I,  "the  great  cardinal 
philologist  But  whil-st  learninpf  Welsh,  did  he  not 
neglect  his  collegiate  studies?" 

"  Well,  1  was  rather  apprehensive  on  that  point,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  "but  mark  the  event.  At  the  ex- 
amination he  came  off  most  brilliantly  in  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  other  things  too;  in  fact,  a  double 
first-class  man,  as  I  think  they  call  it" 
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'■  I  have  never  heard  of  so  extraordlnarj'  an  indi- 
vidual," ?iidd  I,  "  I  could  no  more  have  done  what  yuu 
iiay  h^  did,  than  I  coidd  have  taken  wings  and  flown. 
Pray,  what  was  his  name  ?  " 
•'  His  name/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  was  Earl." 
1  was  much  delighted  with  rny  new  acquaintance,  and 
paid  him  frdjuent  visii.'^ ;  the  more  I  saw  him  the  mure 
he  interested  me.  He  was  kind  and  hcnevolrni.  a  good 
old  Church  of  England  Christian,  was  well  vended  in 
several  dialects  of  the  Ctltic,  and  possessed  an  astonish- 
ing deal  of  Welsh  heraldic  and  antiquarian  lore.  Often 
whilst  discoursing  with  him  I  almost  fancied  that  I  wras 
with  Master  Salisburie,  Vaugban  of  Hcngwrt,  or  some 
other  worthy  of  old,  deeply  skilled  in  cvcr>"thing  re- 
markable connected  with  wild  "Cambers  Lande^" 


CHAPTER  XIX 


The  Vicar  and  his  Family — Evan  Evans — Foaming  Ale— Llara  y 
Llcidyr— Baplism— JoosT  Van  Vundel— Over  to  Rome— The 
Milki^s  Man-WrUhind  Eii^-lish. 

We  had  received  a  call  from  the  Vicar  of  Llangollen 
and  his  lady  ;  we  had  returned  \\..  and  they  had  done  us 
the  kindness  to  invite  us  to  take  tea  with  them.  On  the 
appointed  evening  we  went,  my.self,  wife,  and  Henrietta, 
and  took  tea  with  the  vicar  and  his  wife,  their  sons  and 
daiighlcis,  all  ddightfjl  and  amiable  beings — the  eldest 
son  a  fine  intelligent  young  man  fnDm  Oxford,  lately 
admitted  into  the  Church,  and  now  assistm^  his  father 
in  his  saercd  oflice,  A  delightful  residence  was  the 
vicarage,  situated  »nnng*it  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Dee.  A  large  open  window  in  the  room,  in  which 
our  party  sati  atTordcd  us  a  view  of  a  green  plat  on  the 


top  of  a  bark  running  down  to  the  Dee,  part  of  the 
river,  the  steep  farther  bank  crjvererl  w[lh  umbrageuus 
trees,  and  a  high  muunlain  beyond,  even  that  of  Pen  y 
Coed  dad  with  wood.  During  tea  Mr  E.  and  1  had  a  ■ 
great  deal  of  discourse,  I  found  him  to  be  n  first-rate 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  al^o  a  proticient  in  the 
poetical  literature  of  bis  own  country.  In  the  courj?e  of 
discourse  he  rcpeaterl  some  noble  Ihie.s  of  Fvan  Kvans, 
the  unTortunatc  and  eccentric  Prydydd  Hir,  or  tall  poet. 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gray,  for  whom  he 
made  hteral  translations  from  the  Welsh,  which  tJic 
great  Englu^h  genius  afterivards  wrought  intu  immortal 
v<^rse. 

'^  I  ha\"c  a  grcal  rcj^ard  for  poor  Evan  Evans.*'  said 
Mr  E.,  after  he  had  finished  repeating  the  line^,  "  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  he  was  an  illustrious  j^^enius,  and 
second,  because  he  was  a  Soulh-VVallian  like  myself" 

"And  I,"  I  replied,  "because  he  was  a  great  poet  and 
like  myself  fond  of  a  glares  of  cwnv  da." 

Some  time  after  tea  the  younger  Mr  E.  and  myself 
took  a  walk  in  an  eastern  direction  along  a  pjath  cut  in 
the  bank,  just  above  the  stream.  After  proceeding  a 
little  way  amongst  must  romantic  scenery,  I  asked  my 
companion  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  pool  of  Catherine 
Lingo — the  deep  pool,  as  the  reader  will  please  lo  re- 
member, of  which  John  Jones  had  spoken. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  young  Mr  E. :  '*niy  brothers  and  my- 
self are  in  the  habit  of  bathing  there  almost  every 
morning.     We  will  go  to  it  if  you  please," 

Wc  proceeded,  and  soon  came  to  the  pool.  The  pool 
IS  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  (seemingly  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  by  about  seventy 
in  width-  It  is  boundetl  on  the  east  by  a  low  ridge  of 
rocks  forming  a  weir.  The  banks  on  both  sidc^  arc 
high  and  precipitous,  and  covered  with  trees,  some  of 
which  shoot  their  arms  for  some  way  above  the  face  of 
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the  pool.  This  is  said  to  be  the  deepest  [xiol  iji  iht 
;vholc  course  of  the  Dee,  varying  in  depth  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet.  Enormous  pike,  called  ir  Welsh  pen- 
hwiaid,  or  duck^-hcads,  from  the  similarity  which  the 
head  of  a  pike  bears  to  that  of  a  duck,  are  said  to  be 
tenants  of  this  pool. 

Wc  returned  to  the  vicarage,  and  at  about  ten  wc  all 
sal  down  to  supper.  On  the  suppertabie  wai  a  mighty 
pitcher  full  of  foaming  ale, 

*' There,"  said  mj'  excellent  host,  as  he  poured  me  out 
a  glass,  "there  i^  a  glasis  of  cwtw,  which  Kvan  Evwis 
himself  might  have  drunk," 

One  evening  my  wife,  Henricttii,  and  myself,  attended 
by  John  Jones,  went  upon  the  Berwyn,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  Geraint  or  Barber's  Hill,  to  botanJEe.  ile« 
we  found  ;i  fern  which  Julin  Jones  called  Cned  llu^  y 
Brdn,  or  the  plant  of  the  CrowS  berry.  There  was  a 
hard  kind  of  berry  upon  it,  of  which  he  -said  the  cmwi 
were  exceedingly  fond,  Wc  al^o  discovered  two  or 
three  other  utrange  plants,  the  Welsh  namc!^  of  which 
our  guide  told  us,  and  which  were  curious  and  dcscrrp- 
tive  enough.  He  took  us  home  by  a  romantic  path 
which  we  had  never  before  seen»  and  on  our  way 
pointed  out  to  us  a  small  house  in  which  he  said  he  was 
bom. 

The  day  after,  finding  myself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dec  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley.  I  determined  to 
examine  the  Llain  Lleidyr  or  Robber's  Leap,  which 
I  had  heard  spoken  of  on  a  former  occasion.  A  man 
passing  near  me  with  a  cart  1  asked  him  where  the 
Robber's  1-eap  was.  I  spoke  in  English,  and  with  a 
^hakc  of  his  head  he  replied  "Dim  S.xsneg."  On 
my  putting  the  question  to  him  in  Welsh,  however,  his 
countenance  brightened  up 

"  Dyna  Uam  Lleidyr,  sir !  "  said  he,  pointing  to  a  vciy 
narrow  part  of  ihc  stream  a  little  way  down. 
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^'And   did   the   thief   take  it   from    this   sideP"    £ 

demanded, 

'"Yes,  sir,  from  tliT^  side/'  replied  the  man. 

I  thanked  him.  and  passing  over  Lhs:  dry  part  of  tJie 
river's  bed,  came  to  the  Llara  LIcidyr  The  whole 
water  of  the  Dee  in  the  dry  season  gui^les  here  through 
a  passage  not  more  than  four  feet  across^  which,  howex^etj 
IS  evidently  profoundly  deep,  as  the  water  is  as  dark  a:^ 
pitch.  If  the  thief  ever  took  tlie  leap  he  must  have 
taken  it  In  the  dry  season,  for  In  the  wet  the  Dee  is 
a  wide  and  roaring  torrent  Vet  even  in  the  dry  season 
it  is  difficult  to  corceive  how  anybody  could  take  thts 
leap,  for  on  the  other  side  is  a  rock  rising  high  above  the 
dark  gurgling  stream.  On  observing  the  opposite  side, 
however,  narrowly,  1  perceived  that  there  wa-:^  a  small 
hole  a  little  way  up  the  rock,  in  which  it  seemed  possible 
to  rest  one's  foot  for  a  moment.  So  I  supposed  that  if 
the  leap  was  ever  taken,  the  individual  who  took  it 
darted  the  tip  of  his  foot  into  the  hole,  then  springing  up 
sclicd  the  tup  of  the  rock  with  his  hands,  and  scrambled 
up.  From  either  side  the  leap  must  have  been  a  highly 
dangerous  one^from  the  farther  side  the  leaper  would 
Incur  the  almost  certain  rislc  of  breaking  his  legs  on 
a  ledge  of  hard  rock,  from  thl'^  of  falling  back  into  the 
deep  horrible  stream,  which  would  probably  suck  him 
down  in  a  moment, 

I'Voin  the  Llam  y  Lleidyr  1  went  to  the  canal  and 
walked  along  it  till  I  came  to  the  house  of  the  old  man 
who  Sfilrl  cr>a]s,  and  who  had  put  me  in  mind  of  Smollett's 
Morgan;  he  was  now  standing  in  his  little  coal-yard. 
leaning  over  the  pales.  I  had  spoken  to  him  on  two  or 
thret:  occasions  suh-^etjuent  to  the  one  on  which  1  made 
hi^  acquaintance,  and  had  been  every  time  more  and 
more  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  hi^  ways  and 
manners  bore  tti  thor^c  of  Smollett's  character,  tjn  which 
account  I  shad  call  him  Morgan,  though  such  was  not 
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his   name*      He  now  told    me  that  he  expected  that 
I  should  build  a  villa  and  settle  down  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  1  seemed  so  fond  of  h.     After  a  little  dLscourse; 
induced  either  by  my  questions  or  from  a  desire  to  talk 
about  himself,  he  related  to  me  hia  history,  which,  ihoufh 
not  one  of  the  miist  wonderful,  I  shall  repeat     He  was 
bom  near  Aberdarron  En  Caernarvonshire,  and  in  order 
to  make  me  understand  the  position  fjf  the  place,  and  ris 
beariny  with  rt-gard  to  some  other  places,  he  drew  marks 
in  Ihc  coal-dust  on  the  earth.     IHs  father  was  a  Baptist 
minister,  who  when  Morgan  was  about  six  years  of  age, 
went  to  live  at  Canol  Lyn,  a  place  at  some  litile  distance 
from  Port  Heli,     With  hi^  father  he  conlitined  till  he 
wa^  old  enough  to  gain  hts  own  mamtenancc,  when  he 
went  to  serve  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.      Having 
saved   some  money  young    Morgan    departed    to   the 
foundries  at  Cefn  Mawr,  at  which  he  worked  thirty  years 
with  an  interval  of  four,  which  he  had  passed  partly  in 
working  in  slate  quarricji,  and  partly  upon   the    canal 
About  four  years   before   the   pretienl   time    he    came 
to  where   he  now  lived,  where  he  commenced  gelling 
coals,  at  first  on  hi?  ovim  account  and  subsequently  for 
some   other   person.      He   concluded    his    riarratii>ri    by 
saying  that  he  was  now  sixty-two  years  of  age,    wu 
afflicted  with  various  disorders,  and  believed  that  he  was 
breaking  up. 

Such  was  Morgan's  histiry;  certainly  not  a.  very 
remarkable  one.  Vet  Morgan  was  a  most  rsmarkablf^ 
individual,  a.s  I  shall  presently  make  appear. 

Rather  affected  at  the  bad  account  he  gave  me  of  his 
health  1  asked  him  if  he  felt  ea^y  in  his  mind?  He 
replietl  perfectly  .so,  and  when  I  Inquired  how  he  cairie 
lo  feel  so  comfortable*  he  said  that  his  feeling  so  was 
owing  to  his  bapti.sm  into  the  faith  of  Christ  Jesus.  On 
my  telling  him  that  1  too  had  been  baptised,  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  been  diiiped  ;  and  on  learning  that  I  had 
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not.  but  only  been  -sprinkled,  according  ti)  the  pnictice  of 
my  church,  be  gave  me  to  understand  that  my  baptism 
was  not  worth  three  halfpence.  Feeling  rather  nettled 
a!  hearing  the  bapti&m  of  my  church  so  undervalued.  I 
stnod  up  for  ft,  and  we  were  soon  in  a  dispute,  in  which 
1  gui  rather  Ihe  worst,  for  though  he  spuffled  and 
sputtered  in  a  moat  extraordinary  manner,  and  ipoke  in 
s.  dialect  which  was  neither  Welsh,  English  nor  Cheshire, 
but  a  mixture  of  all  three^  he  said  two  or  three  things 
rather  difficuh  to  be  got  over.  Finding  that  he  had 
nearly  silenced  me,  he  observed  that  he  ditl  not  deny 
that  1  had  a  good  deal  of  book  learning,  but  that 
in  matters  of  baptism  I  was  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  the  church  were,  and  had  always  been. 
He  then  said  that  many  church  people  had  entered  into 
argument  with  him  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  but  that 
he  had  got  the  better  of  them  all:  that  Mr  P-.  the 
minister  of  the  pariah  of  L.  in  which  we  then  were,  had 
fiequently  entered  into  argument  with  him,  but  quite 
unsuccc-ssfully,  and  had  ai  last  given  up  the  matter,  as  a 
bad  jub.  He  added  that  a  hltle  time  before,  as  Mr  F, 
was  walking  close  iu  the  canal  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  a  spaniel  dog,  Mr  V.  suddenly  took  up  the  dog  and 
flung  it  in,  giving  it  a  good  ducking,  whereupon  he, 
Morgan,  cried  out  t  "  Dyna  y  gwir  vedydd  1  That  is  the 
right  baptism,  sir  I  I  thought  I  should  bring  you  to 
it  at  last ! "  at  which  words  Mr  P,  laughed  heartily,  but 
made  no  particular  reply. 

After  a  little  time  he  began  to  talk  about  the  great 
men  who  had  risen  up  amongst  ihe  Baptists,  and 
mentioned  two  or  three  distinguished  individuals, 

I  ^d  that  he  had  not  mentioned  the  greatest  man 
who  had  been  born  amongst  the  Baptists. 

•'  What  was  his  name?"  -said  he, 

*  His  name  was  Joosl  Van  Vondel,"  1  replied. 

■■  I  never  heard  ofhim  before,"  said  Morgan, 
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-Very  prifbably,"  said  I :  "he  was  bom,  bred,  and 
died  in  Holland." 

*'  Has  he  been  dead  long  ?  "  said  Morgan. 

"  About  two  hundred  years/'  said  1. 

"Thal's  a  long  time/'  said  Moi^an,  ''and  maybe 
is  the  reason  that  I  never  heard  of  him-  So  he  was 
a  great  man?" 

"  He  was  indeed/'  said  L  "  He  was  not  only  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  sprang  up  amongst  the  Baptists. 
but  the  greatest,  and  by  far  the  greatest,  that  Holland 
ever  produced,  though  Holland  has  produced  a  great 
many  illustrious  men/' 

*'  Oh  1  daresay  he  was  a  great  man  if  he  was  a 
Baptist/'  said  Morgan.  ""Well,  it's  strange  1  never  read 
of  him.  3  thoQght  I  had  read  the  lives  of  all  the 
eminent  people  who  lived  and  died  in  our  communion.' 

"  He  did  not  die  in  the  Baptist  communion/*  said  L 

"  Oh,  he  didn't  die  in  it/"  said  Morgan  :  "  What,  did  he 
go  over  to  tlie  Churdi  of  EngUrnl  ?  a  pretty  fellow  ! " 

"  He  did  not  go  over  to  the  Church  of  England,"  said 
\.  *'  for  the  Church  of  Kngland  doc^  not  exist  :n  Holland  ; 
he  went  over  to  the  Chuich  of  Rome/* 

"  Well,  that's  not  quite  so  bad,"  said  Morgan  ;  *'  how- 
ever. It's  bad  enough,  I  daresay  he  was  a  pretty 
blackguard/' 

"  No/'  said  I  :  "he  was  a  pare  virtuous  character,  and 
perhaps  the  only  pure  and  virtuous  character  that  ever 
*Aent  over  to  Rome.  The  only  wonder  is  that  so  good  a 
msn  could  ever  have  gone  over  to  so  detestable  a  church  : 
but  he  appeals  to  have  been  deluded/' 

*•  Ucludcd  indeed  ! "  said  Morgan,  "  However.  I 
suppose  he  went  over  for  advancement  s  ^akt" 

"  No/'  said  I :  'he  lo^t  every  prospect  of  advancement 
by  going  over  to  Rome  :  nine-tenths  of  his  coimirj'men 
^veic  of  the  reformed  rcHgJoti,  and  he  endured  much 
poverty  and  contempt  by  the  step  he  look/' 
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"  How  did  he  support  himself?  "  said  Morgaii- 

"He  obtained  a  livelihood"  said  I,  "by  wnting  poems 
and  play,s,  some  of  which  arc  wonderfully  fine.*' 

"What,"  said  Moi^an,  *^a  writer  of  Interludes?  One 
of  Twm  oV  Nant's  gang  I  I  thought  he  would  turn  out 
a  pretty  fellowj*  I  told  him  that  the  person  in  qiie^sJion 
certainly  did  write  Interludes,  for  example  Ncah.  and 
Joseph  at  Goshen,  but  that  he  was  a  highly  respectable, 
nay  \'cncrablc  character. 

"  If  he  was  a  writer  of  Interludes/'  said  Mc»^an,  "  he 
was  a  blackguard:  there  never  yet  was  a  writer  of 
Interludes,  or  a  perstm  wha  went  about  playing  them, 
that  was  not  a  scamp.  He  miyht  be  a  clever  man.  I 
don't  say  he  was  not.  Who  was  a  cleverer  man  than 
Twm  o'r  Nant  with  his  Pleaj^ure  and  Care,  and  Riches 
and  Poverty,  but  where  was  there  a  j^reater  blackguard? 
Why,  not  in  aJl  Wales.  And  if  you  knew  this  other 
fellow — what's  his  name — Fondles  history,  you  would 
find  that  he  wa-s  not  a  bit  more  rtispcciablc  than  Twm 
o>  Niint.  ^rd  not  half  so  clever  As  for  his  leaving  the 
Baptists  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  he  was  turned  out 
of  th«  tonncctfon.anrl  then  went  about  ihecoimtry  saying 
he  left  it-  No  Baptist  connection  wuuld  ever  have  a 
writer  of  Interludes  in  it,  not  IVm  o'r  Nant  him^if. 
unless  he  left  his  ales  and  Interludes  and  wanton 
hussies,  for  the  three  things  are  sure  to  go  together. 
Vou  say  he  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  of 
course  he  did»  if  the  Church  of  England  were  not  at 
hand  to  receive  him,  where  should  he  go  but  to  Rome? 
No  respectable  church  like  the  Methodist  or  the 
!ndcpend<:nt  would  have  received  him.  There  are  only 
two  churches  in  the  world  thai  will  take  in  anybiidy 
without  asking  questions,  and  will  never  turn  them  out 
however  l>ad  they  may  behave  :  the  one  is  the  Church 
of  Roire,  and  the  other  the  Church  of  Canterbury;  and 
(f  you    look  into  the   matter  you  will  find  that  e.\cry 
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rogue,  rascal  and  hanged  person  since  the  world  began, 
has  belonged  lo  one  or  other  of  those  cummunions." 

In  the  evening  1  took  a  walk  with  my  wife  artd 
daughter  past  the  IMas  Ne^^'ydct,  Coming  to  the  little 
mill  called  the  Melyn  Bac^  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge, 
we  went  into  the  yard  to  observe  the  water-wheel-  We 
found  that  it  w<is  lunied  by  a  very  little  water,  which 
was  conveyed  to  :l  by  artificial  nieati:^.  Seeing  ihc 
miller's  man,  a  short  dusty  figure,  standing  in  the  yari 
1  entered  into  conver^Uon  with  him.  and  found  to  my 
great  surpri^ie  that  he  had  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  language.  On  my  repealing  to 
him  verses  from  Tahesin  he  understood  them,  and  to 
show  me  thrtt  he  did,  translated  some  nf  the  lines  into 
English.  Two  or  three  respectable- looking  lads, 
probably  the  miller's  sons,  came  out,  and  listened  to  ti* 
One  of  them  said  we  were  both  good  Welshmen,  After 
a  Iklle  time  the  man  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  of  Huw 
Mori'i?i,  1  told  him  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  hb 
writings,  and  enquired  whether  the  place  in  which  be 
had  lived  was  not  somewhere  in  the  neigh  hour  hoof  L 
He  said  it  was  ;  and  that  it  was  over  the  mountains  not 
far  from  Llan  SanfraJd.  I  asked  whether  it  was  ooC 
called  Pont  y  Meibion.  He  answered  in  the  affirmativ'C. 
and  added  that  he  had  himself  been  there,  and  had  sal 
in  Huw  Morris's  stone  chair  which  was  still  to  be  «ecn 
by  the  road's  side.  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  to  visit  ilie 
place  in  a  few  days.  He  replied  tliat  I  should  be  quite 
right  in  doing  so,  and  thai  no  one  should  come  to  these 
part*;  without  vi^ilinj:^  Pont  y  Meibion,  for  that  Hitw 
Morris  was  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Cumry. 

"What  a  difference,"  said  I  to  my  wife,  after  we  had 
departed,  "  between  a  Welshman  and  an  Englishman  of 
the  lower  class.  What  would  a  Suffolk  miller's  swain 
have  said  it"  [  had  repeated  to  him  verses  out  of  Beowulf 
or  even  Chaucer,  and  had  aslced  him  about  the  residence 
of  Skelton?" 


CHAPTER    XX 

How  Morris— Immorul  Ele^y — The  Valley  of  Ccirio£ — Tangled 
Wilderness— Perplex Uy — Chair  c»f  Hiiw  Moms — The  Walking 
Suck — Huw's  Descendant— Pont  y  Meibion. 


Two  day^  after  the  last  adventare  I  set  off,  over  the 
Bertt-yn,  to  visit  the  birth-place  of  HuwMorri'^  under  the 
t^idance  of  John  Jones,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
\hc  spot 

Huw  Morus  or  Morris,  was  bom  in  the  year  1622  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ceiriogn  His  life  was  a  long  one,  for 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  after  living  in  *ix 
reign's.  He  wa.-s  the  second  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tiinricr,  with  rthom,  however,  he  did  nnt 
slay  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship^ 
for  not  likinLt  the  tanning  art.  he  speedily  returned  to 
the  house  uf  his  father,  whom  he  assisted  in  husbandry 
till  death  called  the  old  man  away.  He  then  assisted 
his  elder  brother^  and  on  his  elder  hnjther's  deaths  lived 
with  hi.s  aon.  He  did  not  disthit^nish  himself  as  a 
hubbandman,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  fund  of 
manual  labour.  At  an  early  period,  however^he  applied 
himself  most  assiduously  to  poetry,  and  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  was  celebrated,  throughout 
Wales,  AS  the  best  poet  of  his  time.  When  the  war 
broke  oitt  bet^-vccn  Charles  and  his  parliament,  Huw 
espoused  the  part  of  the  king,  net  as  i^oldier,  for  he 
appears  to  have  liked  fighting  little  better  than  tanning 
or  husbandry,  bul  as  a  poet,  and  probably  did  the  king 
more  service  in  that  capacity  than  he  would  if  he  had 
rai>icd  him  a  troop  of  horse,  or  a  regiment  of  foot,  for  he 
wrote  songs  breathing  loyalty  to  Charles,  and  frau;;ht  with 
pungent  satire  against  his  foes,  which  ran  like  wild-fire 
throiig^h  Wales,  and  had  a  great  influence  on  the  minds 
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of  the  people.  Even  when  the  royal  cau^e  was  lost  in 
the  field,  he  stlW  carried  on  2.  poetical  war  against  the 
successful  party,  but  not  so  ojjenly  as  before,  delating 
chiefly  ill  allegories,  whichn  however,  were  easy  to  be 
understood.  Strange  to  say  the  Independents,  when 
they  had  the  upper  hand,  never  interfered  with  hitn 
though  they  persecuted  certain  Roj'alist  poets  of  far 
inferiur  ntjle.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second 
he  celebrated  the  event  by  a  most  singular  piece  called 
the  Lamentation  of  Oliver's  men,  ir  which  he  assails  tht 
Roundheads  with  the  most  bitter  ininy.  He  was  loyal 
to  James  the  Second,  till  that  monarch  attempted  ID 
overthrow  the  Church  of  Rnglant),  when  Huw,  much  to 
his  credit,  turned  against  him.  and  wrate  songs  in  the 
interest  of  the  glorious  Prince  of  Orange.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  good  Queen  Anne.  In  his  youth  hi* 
conduct  was  raiher  dissolute,  but  irreproachable  atid 
almost  holy  in  his  latter  days — a  kind  of  halo  surrounded 
his  old  brow.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  in  North 
Wales  for  the  congregation  to  leave  the  church  in  a  rovr 
with  the  clergyman  at  their  liead^  but  so  great  was  the 
estimation  in  which  old  Kuw  was  universally  held,  for 
the  purity  of  his  life  and  his  |)f*eltcal  gift,  that  the 
clergj-man  of  the  parish  abandoning  hi.s  claim  to 
precedence,  always  insisted  on  the  good  and  inspired  old 
man's  leading  the  file,  himself  following  immediately  in 
his  rear,  Huw  wrote  on  various  subjects,  mostly  in 
common  A%\t\  easily  undcrslixjd  measures.  He  was 
great  in  satire,  great  in  4iumour.  but  when  he  pleased 
could  be  greater  in  path-js  than  in  either ;  for  his  best 
piece  is  an  eleg>''  on  Barbara  Middleton,  the  sweetest 
song  of  the  kind  ever  written.  From  his  being  bom  oB 
the  hanks  of  the  brook  Cciriog,  and  from  the  flowing 
melody  of  his  awen  or  mu^c,  his  countrymen  were  in  the 
habit  of  calling  him  Eos  Ceiriog,  or  the  Ceiriog  Nightin- 
gale. 
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^Hd  John  Joaes  and  myself  set  off  across  the  Benvyn 
■to  visit  the  birthplace  of  the  great  poet  Huw  Morris, 
AVc  ascended    the    muuntain     by    Allt    Paddy.      The 
rooming  wa.s  lowering  and  before  we  bad  halfgot  to  the 
top  it  began  to  rain,     John  Jones  was  in  his  usual  ^o^kI 
^spirits.     Suddenly  taking  me  by  llie  arm  he  told  me  to 
ilook  to  the  fight  across  the  gorge   to  a  while  bouse, 
'which  he  |X)inIed  out. 
^■What  is  there  in  that  house?"  aaid  I. 
^■An  aunt  of  mine  lives  there/*  said  he. 
^^iaving   frequently    heard    him   call   old   women   his 
^aiints,  I  said,  '*  Everj'  p^JLir  old  woman  in  the  neij^hbour- 
hood  seems  to  be  ynur  aunt." 

j     "This    IS    no    pour    old    woman,"   said   he,   ''she   is 

jcyfoelhawj-  iawn,  and  only  la^t  week  she  sent  me  and 

my  family  a  pound  of  bacon,  which  would  have  cusl 

me    sixpence-half|>ennyi    and    about    a    month  ago   a 

measure  of  wheat" 

I      Wc  passed  over  the  tup  of  the  mountain,  and  de^tend- 
ing  the  other  side  reached  Llansanfraid,  and  stopped  at 
the  public-house  where  we  had  been  before,  and  called 
for  two  glasses  of  ale.      Whilst  drinking  our  ale  Jone< 
laskal   some  questions  abtjul  Hnw  Monis  of  the  woman 
I  who  served  us  i  she  said  that  he  was  a  famous  poet,  and 
that  pefiple  of  his  blood  were  yet  living  upon  the  lands 
^hkh  had  belonged  to  him  at  Font  y  Meibion.     Jones 
told  her  that  his  companion,  the  gwr  boneddig,  meaning 
myself,  had  come  in  order  to  see  ihe  birth-place  of  Huw 
Morris*  and  that  I  was  well   acquainted   with  his  ^i-orks, 
having  gotten  them   by  heart  m  Lloegr,  when  a  boy. 
The  woman  said  that  nothing  would  give  her  greater 
:  pleasure   than  to    hear   a   Sais   recite   poetry   of  Huw 
I  Morris,  whereu|xpn   I   recited  a   number  of  his  lines  ad- 
dressed to  the  Gof  Du,  or  blacksmith.    The  woman  held 
up   her  hands,  and  a  carter  who  was  in   the  kitchen 
somctt'hat    the    worse    for     liquor,    shouted    applause. 
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After  asking  a  few  questions  as  to  the  nnad  wc  were  to 
take,  wc  left  the  house,  and  Jn  a  little  time  entered  the 
valley  of  Ceiriog,  The  valley  is  very  narrow,  htigc  hilb 
overhanging  it  on  lyjth  sides,  those  on  the  east  side 
lumpy  and  bare,  those  r»n  the  west  precipitous,  and 
partially  clad  with  wood ;  the  torrent  Ceiriog  runs  down 
it.  clinging  to  the  eajst  side ;  the  road  is  tolerably  good, 
and  is  to  the  west  of  the  ^stream.  Shortly  after  we  had 
entered  the  ^ox^^  we  passed  by  a  small  farm-house  on 
our  right  hand,  with  a  hawthorn  hedge  before  it,  upon 
which  seems  to  stand  a  peaccx;k,  curiimsly  cut  out  irf 
thorn.  Passing  on  we  came  to  a  place  called  I'andj- 
uchaf,  or  the  higher  FuUing  mill.  The  place  so  called 
is  a  collection  of  ruinous  houses,  which  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  Fulling  [nilh  mentioned  In  "Don  Quixolei"  It 
is  called  the  Pandy  because  there  wa_s  formerfy  a  fulling 
mill  here,  said  to  have  been  the  first  established  in 
Wales ;  which  is  still  to  be  seen,  but  which  is  no  longer 
worked.  Just  above  the  old  mill  there  is  a  meeting  of 
streams,  the  Tarw  from  the  west  rolls  down  a  dark 
valley  into  the  Ceiriog. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  valley  and  ju?t  before  you 
reach  the  Tandy,  which  it  nearly  overhangs,  is  an  eno^ 
mous  crag.  After  1  had  looked  at  the  place  for  some 
time  with  considerable  interest  we  proceeded  towards 
the  south,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  reached  a  ne«t 
kind  of  house,  on  our  right  hand,  which  John  Jones  to!<l 
me  -Stood  on  the  ground  of  Huw  Morris.  Telling;  me  to 
wait,  he  went  to  the  house,  and  asked  some  qiiestioii!^ 
After  a  little  time  I  followed  him  and  found  him  tU*- 
coursing  at  the  door  with  a  stout  dame  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  and  a  stout  buxom  damsel  of  about  seven- 
teen, very  short  of  stature. 

"This  is  the  gentleman"  said  he^  *'who  wishes  to 
see  anyilnng  there  may  be  here  connected  with  Huw 
Motris/' 
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The  old  dame  made  me  a  cunsey,  and  said  in  very 
distinct  Welsh,  *' We  have  some  things  in  the  house 
whicfi  bcloiigetl  lo  him,  and  we  will  yhoy/  them  to  the 
gentleman  wiliingly." 

'*  We  firyi  of  all  wish  to  see  his  chair,"  said  John 
Jones. 

"The  chair  is  in  a  wall  in  what  is  called  the  hen 
ffDrcId  (old  road),"  said  the  old  gentlewoman  ;  "  it  is  cut 
oJt  of  the  stone  wall,  you  will  have  maybe  3ome  diffi- 
culty in  gelling  to  it,  but  the  girl  shall  show  it  to  you." 
The  girl  now  motioned  to  us  to  follow  her,  and  con- 
ducted us  across  the  road  to  some  stanc  ste[>s,  over  a 
wall  to  a  place  which  looked  like  a  plantation. 

'*Thiiwas  the  old  road,"  said  Jone.^;  "but  the  place 
has  been  enclosed.  The  new  road  is  above  ua  on  our 
right  hand  beyond  the  wall," 

We  wcTe  ifi  a  maze  of  taEigled  shrubs,  the  brnjghs  of 
which,  very  wet  from  the  rain  which  was  still  falling, 
struck  our  faces,  as  we  attempted  to  make  our  way 
between  tfiem  ;  the  girl  led  the  way,  bare-headed  and 
bare-armed,  and  soon  brought  us  lo  the  wall,  thie 
boundary  of  the  new  road.  Along  this  she  went  with 
considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  tangled  shrubs,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  very  precipitous, 
shelving  down  to  the  other  side  of  the  enclosure.  In 
a  httle  time  we  were  wet  to  the  -skin,  and  covered  with 
the  dirt  of  birds,  which  they  had  left  while  roasting  in 
llic  trees;  on  went  the  girl,  sometimes  creepirg.  and 
trying  to  keep  herself  from  falling  by  holding  against 
the  young  trees  ;  once  or  twice  she  fcU  and  wc  after 
her,  for  there  was  no  path,  and  the  ground,  as  I  have 
sairi  before,  very  sheivy  ;  still  as  she  went  her  eyes  were 
ciirecled  towards  the  wall,  which  was  not  always  very 
easy  to  be  seen,  for  thorns,  tall  nettles  dind  sluubs,  were 
growing  up  against  it  Here  and  there  ^he  stopped, 
and  said  something,  which  1   could  not  always  make 
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out,  for  her  Welsh  was  anything  but  clear ;  at  length  1 
heard  her  say  that  slie  was  afraid  we  bad  passed  ibr 
chair,  and  indeed  presently  we  came  to  a  place  whcrc 
the  enclosure  terminated  in  a  sharp  corner, 

"  Let  u?  go  back/'  said  I  ;  "we  must  have  passed  tt" 

[  now  went  lirst.  breaking  down  with  my  weight  tlw 
shrubs  nearest  to  the  wait 

"  Is  not  this  the  place?"  said  1,  pointing  to  a  kind  of 
hollow  m  the  wall,  which  looked  something  like  the 
.shape  of  a  chair. 

■'  Hardly,"  said  the  girl,  ^'  for  there  should  be  a  sJab 
on  the  back,  with  letters,  but  there'f<  neither  slab  nor 
letters  here/' 

The  girl  now  again  went  fonvard,  and  wc  retraced 
our  way,  doing  the  best  we  could  to  discover  the  chair, 
but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  no  chair  was  to  be  found,  U'c 
had  now  been,  as  I  imagined,  half-an-hour  iit  the  enclo- 
sure, and  hati  tiuarly  gut  back  to  the  |>!ace  frnm  which 
we  had  set  uut,  when  we  suddenly  licdird  the  voice  of 
the  old  lady  exclaiming,  "  What  are  yc  doing  there,  tlw 
chair  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  lield  ;  wait  a  bit,  and  I 
will  come  and  show  it  you;"  getting  over  the  stone 
stile,  which  led  intti  the  wilderness,  she  came  to  us, 
and  we  now  went  along  the  wall  at  the  lower  end  i  we 
had  quite  as  much  difficulty  here  as  on  the  other  side, 
and  in  some  places  more,  for  the  nettles  were  higher, 
the  shrub-^  more  tangled,  and  the  thorns  more  terrible. 
The  ground,  however,  was  rather  more  level.  I  pitied 
tlie  poor  girl  who  led  the  way.  and  whose  fat  naked  arms 
were  both  slung  and  torn.  She  at  last  stopped  amidM 
a  huge  grove  of  nettles,  doin^  the  best  she  could  to 
shelter  her  arms  from  the  stinging  leaves. 

*■  1  never  wa.*!  in  such  a  wilderness  \\\  my  life,"  sard  1 
to  John  Jones,  "is  It  possible  that  the  chair  of  the 
mighty  Huw  is  in  a  place  like  this ;  which  seems  never 
to  have  been  trodden  by  human  foot.     Well  does  (be 
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ScriptUEC  say  'Dim  prophwyd  yw  yn  cael  barch  >ti  cf 
dirci  hunan.'" 

This  last  sentence  tickled  the  ranc>'  of  my  worthy 
fri(![id,  the  Calvinislk- Methodist,  he  laughed  aloud  and 
repeated  It  over  and  over  again  to  the  femaloi,  with 
amplifications, 

"la  the  chair  really  here,"  said  I,  "or  has  it  been 
destroyed  ?  if  such  a  thinR  has  been  done  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  Wales." 

"The  chair  Is  really  here,*'  said  the  old  lady,  "and 
though  H  uw  Morus  was  no  prophet,  wc  love  and 
reverence  everything  belonging  to  him.  Get  on  Llances, 
the  chair  can't  be  far  off;"  the  girl  moved  on,  and 
presently  the  old  lady  exclaimed.  "There's  the  chair, 
Diolch  i  Duw! " 

I  was  the  last  of  the  file,  but  I  now  ru^slncd  past  John 
Jones,  who  wa^  before  me,  and  nc>;t  to  the  old  lady» 
and  sure  enou^jh  there  was  the  chair,  in  the  wall,  of  him 
who  was  called  in  his  day,  and  still  iy  called  by  the 
moiinlaitieers  of  Walts,  though  \\\^  body  has  been 
below  the  earth  in  ihe  cjuiel  church-yard  one  hundred 
and  forty  years,  Eos  Cciriog.  the  Nightingale  of  Cciriog, 
the  sweet  carc^ller  Huw  MoruSn  the  enthu.siastic  partiKan 
of  Charles  and  the  Church  of  England,  ami  the  never- 
tinng  lampoonerof  Oliver  andtbe  Independents.  There 
it  was,  a  kind  of  hollow  in  the  ^loin:  wall,  in  the  hen 
fTbrdd^  fronting  to  the  west,  just  above  the  gorge  at  the 
bottom  of  which  murmurs  the  brook  Ceiriog,  there  it 
was,  something  like  a  half  barrel  chair  in  a  garden  a 
mouldering  stone  slab  forming  the  seat,  and  a  large 
slate  stone,  the  back,  on  which  were  cut  these  letters — 

signifymg  Huw  Morus  Bard- 

"Sit  down  ir  the  chair,  Gwr  Boneddig,"  said  John 
Jones,  "  you  have  taken  trouble  enough  tr>  get  to  it," 
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''Do,  gentleman."  said  the  old  lady;  "but  fitst  fcl 
me  wipe  il  with  my  apron,  for  it  is  very  wet  and  dirty." 

"  Let  it  be/'  said  i  ;  then  taking  off  my  hat  I  .stood 
uncovered  before  the  chair,  and  said  in  the  best  Welsh 
1  could  command,  "'  Shade  of  Huw  Moru.%  suppom'ng 
your  shade  haunts  the  place  \\hich  you  loved  ^o  well  when 
alive — a  Saxon,  one  of  the  seed  of  the  Coiling  Serpent, 
hds  come  to  this  place  to  pay  that  respect  to  tnJt 
genius,  the  Daw-n  Duw%  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  pay. 
He  read  the  songs  of  the  Nightingale  of  Ceinog  in  the 
most  distant  part  of  LKjegr,  when  he  was  a  bnjwn- 
haircd  boyn  and  now  that  he  is  a  grcy-haircd  man  he  is 
come  to  siky  in  this  place  that  they  frequently  made  his 
eyes  overflow  with  tears  of  rapture." 

!  then  sat  down  in  the  chair,  anH  commenced  repeal- 
ing verses  of  Huw  Morris.  All  which  1  did  in  the 
presence  of  the  stout  old  lady,  the  short,  buxom  and 
bare-armed  damGel,  and  of  John  Jones  the  Calvmistic 
weaver  of  Llangollen,  all  of  whom  listened  patiently 
and  approvingly,  though  the  rain  wa^  pounng  down 
upon  them,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  topy 
of  the  tall  ncttlci,  agitated  by  the  gusts  from  the 
mountam  hollows,  svere  beatinj;^  in  their  faces,  for  en- 
thu^ia^m  is  never  scoffed  at  by  the  noble  simple-minded, 
genuine?  Welsh,  whatever  treatment  it  may  receive  from 
the  coarse  hear  led,  sensual,  elfish  Sa?fon, 

After  some  lime  our  party  returned  to  the  house — 
which  put  me  verj*  much  in  mind  of  the  farm-housci 
of  the  substantial  yeomen  of  ComwaJI,  particularly  that 
of  my  friends  at  Penquite:  a  comfortable  fire  blazed 
Irx  the  kitchen  grate,  the  flmir  was  com[>jsed  of  large 
flags  of  slate  In  the  kitchen  the  old  lady  pointed  lo 
me  the  ffon.  or  walking-stick,  of  Huv  Morris;  it  was 
supported  against  a  beam  b>-  tliree  hcoks  \  1  look  it 
down  and  walked  about  the  kitchen  with  it;  Jt  was  a 
thin  poli'ihed  black  »tick,  with  a  cromc  cut  in  the  shape 
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of  an  eagle's  head ;  at  the  end  was  a  brass  fence.  The 
kind  creature  then  produced  a  sword  without  a  scab- 
bard \  this  sword  was  found  b>'  Huw  Moms  on  the 
mountain — it  belonged  to  one  of  Oliver's  officers  who 
was  killed  there.  1  took  the  aword.  which  was  a  thin 
two-edged  one.  and  secrned  to  be  made  of  very  good 
steel ;  il  put  mc  in  mind  of  the  blades  which  I  had  seen 
at  Toledo — the  g^ard  was  very  slight  like  those  of  all 
rapiers,  and  the  hilt  the  common  old-fashioned  English 
officer's  hilt — there  was  no  niht  on  the  blade,  and  il 
stil!  looked  a  dangerous  sword,  A  man  like  Thistle- 
wood  would  have  whipped  it  through  his  Qdversar>'  in 
a  twinkling.  1  asked  the  old  lady  if  Huw  Morris  was 
bom  in  Ihi-.  house  ;  she  said  no,  but  a  little  farther  on  at 
Pont  y  MeibJon  ;  she  said,  however,  that  the  ground  had 
belonged  to  him,  and  that  ihcy  had  some  of  his  blood  in 
their  veins,  i  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  gave  the 
chubby  bare-armed  damsel  a  shith'n^^,  pointing  to  the 
marks  of  the  nettle  stings  on  her  fat  bacon-like  arm*^. 
Shc  laughed,  made  me  a  curtsey,  and  said:  "  Llawer 
lawn  u  diulch/' 

John  Jones  and  1  then  proceeded  to  the  house  at 
Pont  y  Meibion,  where  we  saw  two  men,  one  turning 
a  grind-stone,  and  the  other  holding  an  adze  to  it  We 
a^ked  if  we  were  at  the  house  of  Huw  Morris  and 
whether  they  could  tell  us  anything  about  him;  they 
made  U5  no  answer  but  proceeded  with  their  occupa- 
tion; John  Jones  then  said  that  the  Gwr  Boneddig 
was  very  fond  of  the  verses  of  Huw  Morris,  and  liad 
eome  a  great  way  to  see  the  place  where  he  was  horn. 
ITic  wheel  now  ceased  turning,  and  the  man  with  the 
adze  turned  his  face  full  upor  mc— he  was  a  stem-look- 
ing, dark  man,  with  black  hair,  of  about  fort>" ;  after  a 
moment  or  two  he  >aid  that  if  I  chose  to  walk  into  ihe 
house  T  should  be  welcome-  He  then  conducted  us 
into  tlic  house,  a  comm^in-looking  stone  tenement,  and 
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hade  us  be  seated.  I  asked  liim  if  he  was  a  descendant 
of  Huw  Morus ;  he  said  he  was;  I  asked  him  his  name, 

which  he  saki  was   Huw  ,     *  Have  you  ary  of  the 

manu?;cripts  of  ifuw  Morus  ?•"  said  I, 

"  None,"  wtid  he,  "  but  I  have  one  of  the  printed 
copies  of  his  workh.'^ 

He  then  went  to  a  drawer,  and  taking^  out  a  book, 
put  it  into  my  hand,  and  -seated  himself  in  a  blunt, 
careless  manner  The  book  wa.-^  the  first  volume  of 
I  he  common  Wrexham  edition  of  Huw's  works;  ft  was 
much  ihambed^I  commenced  reading  aloud  a  ^icce 
which  1  had  much  admired  in  my  boyhoodn  1  went  on 
for  some  time,  my  mind  quite  occupied  with  my  read- 
ing; at  last  lifting  my  eyes  1  ^aw  the  man  standing 
bolt  upright  before  me.  like  a  soldier  of  the  days  of 
my  childhood,  during  Lhc  time  that  the  adjutant  read 
prayer.-^ ;  his  hat  was  no  longer  upon  his  head,  but  on 
the  ground,  and  his  eyes  were  reva^ntly  inclined  to  the 
book.  After  all  what  a  beautiful  thing  it  is,  not  to  be, 
but  to  have  been  a  genius.  Closing  the  buok»  I  asked 
him  whether  Muw  Morria  was  born  in  the  house  where 
wc  were,  and  received  for  answer  that  he  was  born 
about  where  we  stood,  but  that  the  old  hou,^e  had  been 
pulled  down,  and  that  of  all  the  premises  only  a  snmil 
out-huuse  was  coeval  with  Huw  Morris.  1  asked  him 
the  name  of  the  house,  and  he  haid  Pont  y  Meibion. 
**  But  where  is  the  bridge?"  said  I. 

"  The  bridge,"  lie  replied,  '*  is  close  by,  over  the 
Ceirio^.  If  you  wUh  to  see  it,  you  must  go  down  yon 
field,  ihe  house  is  called  afler  the  bridge."  Bidding  him 
farewell,  we  crossed  the  road  and  going  down  the  field 
speedily  arrived  at  Port  y  Mcibion,  The  bridge  is  a 
small  bridge  of  one  arch  which  crosses  the  brook  Ceirw^ 
— it  is  built  of  rough  moor  ?^toue;  it  is  mossy,  broken, 
and  look^i  almost  inconceivably  old  ;  there  is  a  little 
parapet  to  it  about  two  feet  high,     On  the  right-hand 
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aide  it  is  shaded  by  an  ash.  The  brook  when  wc  viewed 
it,  though  al  times  a  roaring  torrent,  wa.'i  stealing  along 
gently,  on  both  sfdes  it  is  overgroisii  with  alders, 
noble  hills  rise  above  it  to  the  east  and  vvest,  John 
Jones  told  mp  tkil  it  abounded  with  trnut  I  asked 
him  why  the  bridge  was  called  [^ont  y  McibiL^n,  which 
signifies  the  bridge  of  the  children,  "  It  was  built  origin- 
ally by  children,"  said  he/' for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
the  brook." 

"  That  bridge/'  said  I,  "  was  never  built  by  children/' 
"  The  first  bridge"  said   he,  *'  was  of  wood,  and  was 
b»i!l  by  the  children  of  the  houses  above." 

Not  quite  satisfied  with  his  explanation,  1  asked  him 
to  what  place  the  little  bridge  led,  and  was  told  that  he 
believed  it  Ted  lo  an  upland  farm.  After  taking  a  long 
and  wistful  view  of  the  bridge  and  the  scenery  around 
it,  I  turned  my  head  in  the  direction  of  Llangollen, 
The  adventures  of  the  day  were,  however,  not  finished. 


CHAPTER  XX! 


The  Cloomy  Valley— The  Lonely  Collage— Happy  Comparison— 
Cbgs-Tlic  Alder  Swamp— The  Wooden  Leg— The  Militii- 
man — LJeiiih-bed  Verses. 


On  reaching  the  ruined  village  where  the  Pandy  stood 
\  stopped,  and  looket!  up  the  gloomy  valley  lo  the 
west,  down  which  the  brook  which  joins  the  Ceiriog  at 
this  place  descends,  whereupon  John  Jones  said,  that  if 
I  wished  to  go  lip  it  a  little  way  he  should  have  great 
pleasure  in  attending  me,  and  that  he  .should  show  me 
a  cottage  built  in  the  hen  ddull,  or  old  fashion,  tti  which 
he  frequently  went  to  ask  for  the  rent ;  he  being 
employed    by   various    individuals    in    the   capacity   of 
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rcnt-gathcrcr.  I  said  that  I  was  afraid  that  if  he  was 
a  rcnt-collcclor,  both  he  and  1  should  have  a  sonry 
welcome.  "No  fear/  he  replied,  "the  people  are  vety 
good  people,  and  pay  their  rent  very  regularly/'  and 
without  ■raying  another  word  he  led  ihe  way  up  the 
valley  At  the  end  of  the  village,  seeing  a  woman 
standing  at  Ihc  door  of  one  of  the  ruinous  cottages, 
I  asked  her  the  name  of  the  brook,  or  torrent,  whicb 
came  down  the  valley.  "The  Tanv,"  said  she,  "and 
this  village  is  called  Pandy  Tcirw," 

*'Why  is  the  streamlet  called  the  bull?"  said  h  "  h 
it  because  it  comes  in  winter  weather  roaring  down  the 
glen  and  butting  at  the  Ceiriog?" 

The  woman  laughed,  and  replied  that  perhaps  it  was. 
The  valley  was  uild  and  solitary  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  brook  or  torrent  running  in  the  middle  of  it 
covered  with  alder  tree^.  After  we  had  proceeded 
about  a  furlong  we  reached  the  house  of  the  old 
fa?<hion — it  wa^i  a  rude  ^tfjnc  c^iltajre  standing  a  little 
above  the  road  on  a  kind  of  platform  on  the  right-hand 
aide  of  the  glen  ;  there  ivas  a  paling  before  it  with  a 
gate,  at  which  a  pig  was  screaming,  as  if  anxious  to  gel 
in-  *'  It  wants  Its  dinner^"  *aid  John  Jones,  and  opened 
the  gate  for  me  to  pass,  taking  precautions  that  the 
screamer  did  not  enter  '^\  the  same  time-  Wc  entered 
the  cottage,  very  glad  to  gel  into  it.  a  storm  of  \i\\\^ 
and  rain  having  just  come  on.  Nobody  was  in  the 
kitchen  when  we  entered,  it  looked  comfortable  enough, 
however,  there  waf^  an  e\cellern  fire  of  wood  and  coaU, 
and  a  very  snu^  chimney  corner  John  JoncN  called 
aloud,  but  for  some  time  no  one  an.^wcrcd  :  at  last  a 
rather  good-looking  woman,  seemir^ly  about  lhirt>', 
made  her  appearance  at  a  door  at  ihe  farther  end  of 
the  fcitchei^  "  Is  the  miiitress  at  home,"  said  Jones, ''  or 
ihe  master?" 

'They  arc  neither  at  home,"  said  the  woman,  ■*lhc 
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master  is  abroad  at  his  worU.  and  the  mistress  is  at  the 

farm-house  of three  miles  off  to  piclc  feathers  (trwsio 

plu).^'     She  asked  us  to  sit  down, 

*'  And  who  arc  you  ?"'  said  I. 

"  I  am  only  a  lodger,"  sa.id  she,  "  I  lodge  here  with 
my  husband  who  Is  a  clog-maker." 

'*  Can  you  speak  English  ?  "  -said  I, 

"Oh  yes,"  said  she,  "  I  lived  eleven  years  in  England, 
at  a  place  called  Bolton,  where  1  married  my  husband, 
who  is  an  Englishman." 

"  Can  he  speak  Welsh  ?  "  said  I, 

*'Not  a  word,"  ^aid  she.  "We  always  speak  English 
tc^cthcr/' 

John  Jonea  sat  down,  and  1  looked  about  the  room. 
It  exhibited  no  appearance  of  puverty ;  there  was 
plenty  of  rude  but  good  furniture  \\\  \X ;  several  pewter 
plates  and  trenchers  in  a  rack,  two  or  three  prints  in 
frames  against  the  wall  one  of  which  was  the  likeness 
of  no  less  a  person  th^n  the  Rev^  Joseph  Sanders,  on 
the  table  was  a  newspaper,  '*  Is  Chat  in  Welsh?" 
said  I- 

■'  No,"  replied  the  woman,  '*  it  is  the  BvUon  CkroiticU^ 
my  hu^iband  reads  it/' 

I  sat  down  in  the  chimney-corner.  The  wind  was 
now  howling  abroad,  and  the  rain  was  beating  agamsi 
the  cottage  panes — presently  a  gust  of  wind  came  down 
the  chimney,  scattering  sparks  all  ahi»ut.  "  A  cataract 
of  sparks!"  said  \.  using  the  word  Rhaiadr. 

"What  is  RhEiiadr?"  said  the  woman;  "I  never 
beard  the  word  before." 

"Rhaiadr  means  water  tumbling  over  a  rock,"  said 
John  Junes — "did  you  never  see  water  tumble  over  the 
top  of  a  rock  ?  *' 

"  Frequently,"  said  she. 

*'Well»"  said  he^  ''even  a?  the  water  with  its  froth 
tumbles  over  the  rock,  so  did  sparks  and  fire  tumble 
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over  the  front  of  that  grate  when  the  wind  blew  dawn 
the  chimney.  It  was  a  happy  comparison  of  the  Gwt 
Boneddig,  and  with  respect  to  Rhaiadr  it  is  a  Rood 
old  word,  though  not  a  common  one ;  some  of  the 
Savons  who  have  read  the  old  writings,  though  th^ 
cannut  speak  the  language  as  fast  as  we.  understand 
many  words  and  things  which  we  do  not/^ 

'"  I  forgot  much  of  my  Welsh  in  the  land  of  the 
Saxons/'  said  the  woman,  "and  so  have  many  others; 
there  are  plenty  of  Welsh  al  Bolton,  hut  their  Welsh 
[s  sadly  corrupted/' 

She  then  went  out  and  presently  returned  A'ith  an 
infant  in  her  arms  and  sat  down.  "  Was  that  child  born 
(n  Wales?"  1  demanded. 

"No,"  said  she.  "he  was  bom  at  Bolton,  about 
eighteen  months  ago — we  have  been  here  only  a 
year," 

*'  Do  many  English/'  said  I,  '"marrj'  Welsh  wives?  " 

*'A  great  many,"  said  she  "Plenty  of  Welsh  girls 
are  married  to  Englishmen  at  Bolton/' 

"  Do  the  Englishmen  make  good  husbands  ?  "  said  1. 

The  woman  smiled  and  presently  sighed 

"Her  husband,"   said  Jones,  "is  fond  of  a 
ale  and  is  often  at  the  public- house." 

"  I    make    no    complaint,"    said    the   woman, 
somewhat  angrily  at  John  Jones. 

"  b  your  husband  a  lall  bulky  man?"  said  L 

"Just  so/*  said  the  woman. 

"The  largest  of  the  two  men  we  saw  the  other  night' 
at  the  public-house  at    Llansanfraid/'  said    1    lo  John 
Jones. 

**I  don't  know  him/'  said  Jones,  "though  T  have 
heard  of  him,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  he," 

1  asked  the  woman  how  her  husband  could  cany  on 
the  trade  of  a  clog-maker  in  such  a  remote  place — and 
also  wbcthcL-  he  hawked  his  clogs  about  the  coujitry. 
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"We  call  him  a  clog-maker,"  said  the  woman,  "but 
the  tnitii  is  Lhal  he  merely  cuts  down  the  wood  and 
fashions  it  into  5qua^e.^,  these  are  taken  by  an  under- 
master  who  sends  them  to  the  manufacturer  at  Bolton. 
who  employs  hands,  who  make  them  into  clogji-" 

"Some  of  the  English,"  satd  Jones,  "are  so  poor  that 
they  cannot  aflbrd  to  buy  shoes  ;  a  pair  of  shoes  cost 
ten  or  twelve  shillings,  whereas  a  pair  of  clogs  only  cost 
two," 

'M  suppose"  said  !,  ''that  what  you  call  clog's  are 
wooden  shoes/' 

"Just  so/*  said  Jones— -"they  are  principally  used  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester." 

"  I  have  seen  them  at  Huddcrsficid/'  said  I,  '*when  1 
was  a  boy  at  school  there:  of  what  wood  are  ihey 
made?" 

■'Of  the  gwem,  or  alder  tree"  said  the  woman,  "oi 
which  there  is  plenty  on  both  sides  of  the  brook." 

John  Jones  now  asked  her  if  she  could  gK'c  him  a 
tamaid  of  bread  ;    she  said  she  could,  "and  some  butter 

with  it." 

She  then  went  out  and  presently  returned  with  a  loaf 
and  some  butter. 

"Had  you  not  better  wait,"  satd  L,  "till  we  get  to 
the  inn  at  Llansanfraid  ?  " 

The  woman^  however,  begged  him  to  eat  some  bread 
and  butter  where  he  was,  and  cutting  a  plateful,  placed 
it  before  him,  having  first  offcied  me  some  which  I 
dcclmed. 

"But  you  have  nothing  to  drink  with  it,"  said  I  to 
him, 

"If  you  please"  said  the  woman,  '"I  will  go  for  a 
pint  of  ale  to  the  public-house  at  the  Pandy,  there  is 
better  ale  there  than  at  the  inn  at  Llansanfraid,  When 
my  husband  goes  to  Llansanfraid  he  goes  less  for  the 
ale   tlian   for   tlie  conversation,  because  there  is  little 
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English    spoken    at    the     Pandy    however    good    the 
ale" 

John  Jones  said  he  wanted  no  ale — and  attacking  the 
bread  and  butter  speedily  made  an  end  of  Lt;  by  Ihc 
time  he  had  done  the  storm  was  over,  and  getting  up  1 
gave  the  child  twopence,  and  left  the  cottage  willj  Jond 
We  proceeded  some  way  farther  up  the  valley,  till  vt 
came  to  a  place  where  the  ground  descended  a  little 
Here  Jones  touching  me  on  the  shoulder  pointed  across 
the  stream.  Following  with  my  eye  the  direction  of  hi* 
finger^  I  saw  two  or  three  small  *ihed^  with  a  number  of 
small  reddish  blocks  in  re^ilar  piles  beneath  them. 
Several  trees  felled  from  the  side  of  the  torrent  were 
lying  near,  some  of  them  stripped  of  their  arms  and  bark, 
A  small  tree  formed  a  bridge  across  the  brriok  to  the 
sheds. 

"  It  is  there/'  !^aid  John  Jones,  "that  the  husband  of 
the  woman  with  whom  we  have  been  speaking  works, 
felling  trees  from  the  alder  swamp  and  ctitting  them  up 
into  blocks.  1  see  there  is  no  work  (joinp  on  at  present 
or  we  would  go  over — the  woman  told  me  that  ha 
husband  wa3  at  Llangollen," 

'*  What  a  strange  place  to  come  to  work  at."  said  1, 
"  out  of  crowded  England,  Here  is  nothing  to  be  heard 
but  the  murmuring  of  waters  and  the  rushing  of  wind 
down  theguUcys,  If  the  man's  head  is  not  foil  of  poetical 
fancies,  which  1  suppose  it  is  not,  as  in  that  case  he 
would  be  unfit  for  any  useful  employment,  I  dont 
wonder  at  hh  occasionally  going  to  the  pLiblic- house." 

After  going  a  little  further  up  the  glen  and  observing 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  we  had  seen  already,  we 
turned  back.  Being  overtaken  by  another  violent 
shower  just  as  we  reached  the  Pandy  I  thoti^^ht  that  we 
could  do  no  better  than  shelter  ourselves  within  the 
publtc-house.  and  taste  the  ale,  which  the  wife  of  the 
clog-maker  had  praised.     Wc  entered  the  little  hostelry 
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which  was  one  of  two  or  three  shabby- 1 txi king  houses, 
standing  in  ctjntact,  close  by  the  Ceiriog.  In  a  kind  of 
little  back  room,  lighted  by  a  good  fire  and  a  window 
which  looked  up  the  Ce-iriog  valley,  we  found  the  land- 
lady, a  genUe^voman  with  a  wooden  leg.  who  on  perceiv- 
ing me  got  up  from  a  chair,  and  made  tne  the  best 
curtsey  that  I  e\"er  saw  made  by  a  female  with  such  a 
substimte  for  a  leg  of  flesh  and  bone.  There  were  three 
men,  sitting  with  jugs  of  ale  near  them  on  a  table  by  the 
fire,  two  were  seated  on  a  bench  by  the  wall,  and  the 
other  on  a  settle  with  a  high  back,  which  ran  from  the 
wall  just  by  the  door,  and  shielded  those  by  the  fire  from 
the  draught-;  of  the  doorway.  He  of  the  settle  no  sooner 
beheld  me  than  he  spranji  iip.  and  placJrg  a  chair  for  me 
by  the  fire  bade  mc  in  English  be  seated,  and  then 
resumed  his  own  seat<  John  Jones  soon  finding  a  chair 
came  and  sat  doivn  by  me,  when  1  forthwith  called  for  a 
quart  of  cwrw  da.  The  landlady  bustled  about  on  her 
wooden  leg  and  presently  brouj^ht  us  the  At.  with  two 
glasses  u^hich  \  filled,  and  taking  one  drank  to  the  health 
of  the  company  who  returned  us  thanks,  the  man  of  the 
settle  in  Enj^lish  rather  broken.  Pre-^ently  one  of  his 
companions  getting  up  paid  hi^  reckoning  and  rleparted, 
the  olher  remained,  a  stout  young  fellcjw  dressed  some- 
thing  like  a  stone-mason,  which  indeed  I  soon  di.'icovcrcd 
that  he  W'as — he  was  far  advanced  towards  a  -stale  of  in- 
toxication and  talked  very  incoherently  about  the  war, 
saying  that  he  hoped  it  would  ?;Qon  terminate,  for  that  if 
il  continued  he  wasi  afraid  he  might  stand  a  chance  of 
being  shot,  as  he  viaa  a  private  in  the  Denbighshire 
Militia.  1  told  him  that  it  was  the  dot>'  of  every  gentle- 
man in  the  miUtia  to  be  willing  at  all  times  to  lay  down 
hi**  life  in  the  service  of  the  Queen.  The  an^vwer  which 
he  made  I  c^juld  not  exactly  understand,  his  utterance 
being  very  indistinct  and  broken  ;  it  was,  however,  made 
with  some  degree  of  violence,  with  two  or  three  Myn 
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Diawb,  and  a  blow  on  the  table  with  his  clenched  fist 
He  then  asked  me  whether  I  thougtit  the  militia  would 
be  again  called  out.     "  Nothing  more  probable,"  said  I. 

"  And  where  would  they  be  ^^ent  to  ?  " 

"  Pcrhajjs  to  Ireland/' was  my  answer,  whereupon  h< 
started  up  with  another  Myn  Uiawl,  expressing  the 
greatest  dread  of  bein^  sent  to  hverddon, 

*■  You  ought  to  rejoice  in  your  chance  of  going  there,'" 
said  1.  **  Iwerddon  is  a  beautiful  country,  and  aboundft 
with  whisky," 

-And  the  Irish?"  said  he. 

"Hearty,  jolly  fellows/'  said  1,  "if  you  know  how  to 
manage  them,  and  all  gentlemen." 

Here  he  became  very  violent,  saying  that  I  did  not 
apeak  truth,  for  that  he  had  sccu  plenty  of  Irish  camping 
amid.il  the  hills,  that  the  men  were  half  naked  and  the 
women  were  three  parts  so,  and  that  they  carried  their 
children  on  their  backs.  He  then  said  that  he  hoped  some- 
body wciuld  speedily  kill  Nicholas,  in  order  thai  the  war 
might  be  at  an  end  and  himself  not  sent  to  Iwerddnrt 
He  then  a^kcd  if  I  thou]3;ht  Cronstadt  could  be  taken.  I 
fiaid  I  bclie\-cd  it  could,  provided  the  hearts  of  thn^ic  who 
were  sent  to  take  it  were  in  the  right  place. 

*' Where  do  you  think  the  hearts  of  those  arc  who 
are  gone  against  it?"  said  he — speaking  with  great 
vehemence. 

I  made  no  other  answer  than  by  taking  my  glass  and 
drinking. 

His  companion  now  looking  at  our  habiliments  which 
were  in  rather  a  dripping  condition  ashed  John  Jones  if 
we  had  come  from  far. 

"  Wc  have  been  to  I'ont  y  Meibion."  said  Jones,  "  to  see 
the  chair  of  Huw  Morri-s"  adding  that  the  Gwr  Boneddig 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  ^ongs  of  the  Eoii  Ceiriog. 

Me  had  no  sooner  said  these  words  than  the  in- 
toxicated militiaman  started  up,  and  striking  the  tabic 
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with  his  f\st  said  :  '*  I  am  a  poor  store-ctitler — this  is  a 
rainy  day  and  I  have  come  here  to  pass  it  in  the  best 
way  1  can.  J  ^im  somewhat  drunk,  but  though  I  am  a 
poor  stone-mason,  a  private  in  the  militia,  and  not  so 
sober  as  I  should  be,  1  can  repeat  more  of  the  songs  of 
the  Eos  than  any  mar  ahvc,  however  great  a  gentleman^ 
however  sober — more  than  Sir  Watkin,  more  than 
Colonel  Bidduiph  himself," 

He  then  bcfjan  to  repeat  what  appeared  to  be  poetry^ 
for  1  could  distinguish  the  rhymes  occasionally,  though  j 
owing  to  his  broker  utterance  it  was  impuiisibk  for  me  to 
make  out  the  sense  of  the  words.  Fcehng  a  great  dc:^ire 
to  know  what  verses  of  Huw  Morris  the  intoxicated 
youth  would  repeat,  I  took  out  my  pocket-book  and 
requested  Jones,  who  was  much  better  acquainted  with 
Welsh  pronunciation,  under  any  circum ■stances,  than 
myself,  to  endeavour  to  write  down  from  the  mouth  of 
the  young  fellow  any  verses  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
Jones  look  the  |X)cket-book  and  pencil  and  went  to  Che 
window,  followed  by  the  young  man  scarcely  able  to 
support  himself  Here  a  curious  scene  took  place,  the 
Urinker  hicciipiny  up  ver-ics,  and  June?i  dotting  them 
down,  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  thou_^h  he  had 
evidently  |^>reat  diflieuity  to  distinguish  what  was  said  to 
him.  At  last,  methought,  the  young  man  said — '*  There 
they  are,  [he  verses  nf  the  Nightingale,  on  hfs  death- 
bed." 

I  look  the  book  and  read  aloud  the  following  lines 
beautifully  descriptive  of  the  eagerness  of  a  Christian 
sojI  to  leave  its  perishing  tabernacle,  and  get  to  Paradise 
and  its  Creator: — 

"  Mvn'd  i^'r  wyl  ar  redci:. 
I'r  byd  a  beryi  chwaneg, 
1  Beradwys,  y  ber  wiw  deg, 
Vu  Enw  DuH  y^  union  dcg." 

Do  you  understand  those  verses?''  said  the  man  on 
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the  settle,  a  d^rk  swarthy  fellow  with  an  oblique  kind  l>r 
vision,  and  dres<;cd  in  a  pepp<^r'and'Sa]t  coat 

"1  will  translate  their,"  said  I;  and  forthwith  pui 
them  into  English — first  nilo  prose  and  then  into  rhyme. 

the  rhymed  version  running  thus  : — 

"  Now  to  my  rest  I  hurry  awa>. 

To  the  world  which  la^t^  for  ever  and  oyt^ 
To  Parndisr,  tlie  beaiuiful  place. 
Trusting  alone  in  the  Lord  of  Grace"— 

"Well,"  said  he  of  the  [jepper-and-salt.  "if  that  isn't 
capital  I  don't  know  what  is,'' 

A  Hcene  ir\  a  pitbhc-house,  yes  I  but  in  a  Welsh 
poblic-house.  Only  think  of  a  Suffolk  toper  repeatrrs 
the  di^ath-bed  verses  of  a  poet:  surely  there  is  a  con- 
-siderable  difference  between  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon. 
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Llnngollen  Fair— Buyers  and  Stllerg  — The  JocVey— Th« 
Greet  Cap. 

On  the  t^vcnly-firtit  was  held  Llangollen  Fair.  The 
day  w;i^  dull  with  occasiijnal  showers.  I  went  to  see 
the  fair  about  nnnn.  It  was  held  in  and  near  a  little 
square  ill  the  south-ca^l  quarter  of  Ihc  town,  of  which 
square  the  police-station  is  (he  principd  feature  on  the 
side  of  the  west,  and  an  inn,  bearing  the  sign  of  the 
Grajie.^,  on  the  v^-iL  The  fair  wa^  a  little  bustling  fair, 
atlciuied  by  plenty  uf  [woplc  from  the  country,  and 
froin  the  English  border,  and  hy  sume  who  appeared 
to  come  from  a  greater  distance  than  the  border.  A 
dcrsc  row  of  cart;  extended  from  the  policc-atatioti 
half  acrow  the  space,  these  carts  were  filled  with  pigs, 
and  liad  stout  cord-netlings  drawn  over  the»n,  tu  prevent 
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the  animals  escaping.  By  the  sides  of  these  carts  the 
principal  bijsine^s  of  the  fair  appeared  to  be  going  on 
— there  slood  the  owners  male  and  female,  higgling 
with  Llangollen  men  and  women,  who  came  to  buy, 
The  pigs  were  all  ^mall,  and  the  price  given  seemed 
to  vary  TnnTi  eighleen  to  twenty-five  shillings.  Those 
who  bought  pig.s  generally  carried  them  away  in  their 
arms;  and  then  there  was  no  little  diversion ;  dire 
was  the  ticreaming  of  the  porkers,  yet  the  purchaser 
invariably  appeared  to  know  how  to  manage  his 
bargain,  keeping  ihe  left  arm  round  the  body  of  the 
swire  and  with  the  right  hand  fast  gripping  the  ear — 
some  few  were  led  away  by  ?^trings.  There  were  some 
Welsh  cattle,  i^mall  of  course,  and  the  purchasers  of 
these  seemed  to  be  Englishmen,  tall  burly  fellows  in 
general,  far  exceeriing  the  Welsh  in  height  and  size. 

Much  business  in  the  cattle-line  did  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  Eoing  on,  Now  and  then  a  big  fellow  made 
an  offer,  and  held  atil  his  hand  for  a  little  Pictish 
grazier  to  give  it  a  ^lap — a  cattle  bargain  being  con- 
cluded by  a  slap  of  the  hand— but  the  WeUhman 
generally  turned  away,  with  a  half  resentful  exclama- 
tiortn  There  were  a  few  horses  and  ponies  in  the  street 
leading  into  the  fair  from  tlie  !^outh. 

1  s;iw  none  sold,  however.  A  tall  athletic  figure  was 
striding  amongst  Ihem,  evidently  a  jockey  and  a 
Str3.nger,  looking  at  them  and  occasionally  asking  a 
sligrht  question  of  one  or  another  of  their  proprietors, 
but  he  did  not  bny.  He  might  in  age  be  about  eight- 
and'lu-enly,  and  about  six  feet  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  height;  in  build  he  was  perfection  itself 
a  better  built  man  I  never  saw.  He  wore  a  cap  and 
a  brown  jockey  coat,  trow^^ers,  legj;iiigs  and  high-lows, 
and  sported  a  single  .spur.  He  had  whiskers — all 
jocke>s  should  have  whiskers — but  he  had  what  I  did 
aot  like,  and  what  no  genuine  jockey  should  have,  a 
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^^B                moustache,  which  looks   coxcombical   and    Frcnchifiof 
^^H                — but  most  thirgs  have  terribly  changed  sinc^   1  w^ 
^^H                young.     Three  or  four  hardy-looking  fellrm's,  policemcTp 
^^^b                were  gliding  about  In  their  blue  coat?^  and   leatlier  hats, 
^^V              holding   their   thin  wal Icing-Sticks  behind    them:    con- 
^^V               spicuous  amongst  whom  was  the  leader,  a  tall    lathy 
^^H                North  Britor  with  a.  keen  eye  and  hard  feature-s.     Nov 
^^H            /  if  1    add   [here   was    much   gabbling   cf  Welsh    round 
^^H                about,  and    here  and    tliere    some    slight    sawing    of 
^^^^^         English — thekt   in   the   street   leading   from    the    north 
^^^^H         there  were  some  stalU  of  gingerbread  and  a  table  at 
^               xvliich  a  queer-looking  being  with  a  red  Greek-looking 
^^H                cap  on  hi^  head,  sold  rhubarb,  herbs,  and  phJals  con- 
^^1                taining  the  Lord  knciws  what,  and  who  spoke  a  low 
^^1                vulgar  Hnglbh  dialect— I  repeat,  if  I  fidd  this,  1  think 
^^^                1    have  said  all   that   is   neccs^aary    about     Llangollen 

^H                                          CHAPTER  XXTIl                       ^^ 

^^H                  An  Expedition  —  Pont  y  I*andy— The  Mabbiih — Glcndower's  Mount 
^H                         — Bunal    Place    of    Old^Corwen^l  h«     Deep    Glen— The 
^^^1                             Grandtnolhcr — The  Rondaide  ChapcU 

^^1                T  ^'AS  now  about  to  leave  Llangollen,  for  a  short  time, 
^^H                and  to  ^et  out  on  an  expedition  to  Bangor,  Snowdon, 
^^1                and  one  or  two  places  in  Arglesea,     1  had  determined 
^^1                to  make   ihe  journey  on   fcicjt,  in  order  that  I    might 
^H                have    perfect   liberty   of   action,  and    enjoy    the     best 
^^H                opportunities   of    seeing   the   country.      My   wife    and 
^^1                daughter  were  to  meet  me  at  Bangor,  to  which  place 
^^B                they   would    repair   by  the   railroad,  and    from   which, 
^^1                  afler    seeing    -iome     of    the     mountain     districts,    they 
^^M               would    return    to   Llangollen    by    the    way    they   came, 
^^1                where    f    proposed    to  join    them,   returning,   however. 
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by  a  diffei-ent  way  from  the  one  I  went,  that  1  might 
traverse  new  clfstncts.  About  eleven  o'clock  of  a 
brilliant  Sunday  morning  I  left  Llangollen,  after  read- 
ing the  morning- service  of  the  Church  to  my  family- 
1  set  oHt  on  a  Sunday  because  1  was  anxious  to 
observe  the  general  demeanour  of  the  jjeople^  in  the 
interior  of  the  counlry,  on  the  Sabbath. 

1  directed  my  cnurse  towards  the  west,  to  the  head 
of  the  valle>'.  My  wife  and  daughter  after  walking 
with  me  about  a  mile  bade  me  farewell,  and  returned. 
Quickening  my  pace  I  sooti  left  Llangollen  valley 
behind  me  and  entered  another  vale,  along  which  the 
road  which  1  was  following,  and  which  led  to  Convcn 
and  other  places,  mi^'ht  be  -seen  extending  for  miles. 
Lumpy  hillswere  close  upon  my  left,  the  Dee  running 
nni-iily  between  .sleep  banks,  fringed  with  trees,  was 
on  my  right :  beyond  it  rose  hills  which  form  part  of 
the  wail  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  ;  their  tops  bare,  but 
their  sides  pleasantly  coloured  with  yellow  corn-fields 
and  woods  of  dark  verdure.  About  an  hours  walking, 
from  the  time  when  I  entered  the  valley,  brought  me 
to  ft  bridge  over  a  gorge,  down  which  water  ran  to  the 
Dec.  I  slopped  and  looked  over  the  side  of  the  bridge 
nearest  to  the  hill.  A  hupje  rock  about  forty  feet  long 
l»y  twenty  broad,  occupied  the  entire  bed  of  the  gorge, 
just  above  the  bridge,  with  the  exceptioji  of  a  little 
gullet  to  ihc  right,  down  which  between  the  rock  and 
a  high  bankj  on  which  stood  a  cottage,  a  run  of  water 
purled  and  brawled.  The  rock  looked  exactly  like 
a  huge  whale  lying  on  it^  side,  with  its  back  turned 
towards  the  runnel.  .Abtne  it  was  a  glen  of  trees. 
After  ]  had  been  gazing  a  Uttle  time  a  man  making 
his  ap[]earance  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  just  beyond 
Uie  bridge  I  parsed  on,  and  drawing  nigh  to  him,  after 
a  slight  salutation,  asked  him  in  English  the  name  of 
the  bridges 
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''Ttic  name  of  tlie  bridge,  sir,"  snid  the  man.  in  very 
gcxDd  English,  '*is  Pont  y  Tandy/" 

"  Does  not  that  mean  the  bridge  of  the  Fulling  mill  ?" 

"  I  believe  it  doe£,  sir/'  said  the  man. 

"Is  there  a  fulling  mill  near?" 

"No,  sir,  there  was  one  some  tirae  ago,  but  it  is  now 
a  sawing  mill/' 

Here  a  woman,  coming  out,  looked  at  mc  steadfastly. 

"  Is  that  gentlewomar  your  wife?  '* 

"  She  is  no  gentlewoman,  sir,  but  she  Is  my  wife/' 

*'  Of  what  religion  art  yoa  ?  " 

"We  ai-e  Calvfnistic-Methodisis,  sir/' 

"  Have  you  been  to  chapel  ? '" 

*'  We  are  just  returned,  air/' 

Here  the  woman  said  something  to  her  husband, 
whith  I  did  not  hear.but  thf?  purport  of  which  \  guessed 
from  the  following  question  which  he  immediately  put, 

"  Have  you  been  to  chapel,  sir  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  go  to  chapel ;  I  belong  to  the  Church/* 

*'  Have  you  been  to  church,  sir?" 

"  [  have  not — I  said  ray  prayers  at  home,  and  then 
walked  out" 

*' it  is  not  right  to  walk  out  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
except  to  go  to  church  or  chapel/' 

^' Who  told  you  so?" 

"The  law  of  God.  which  says  you  shall  keep  lioly  the 
Sabbath-day/' 

*'  1  am  not  keeping  it  unholy/' 

"You  are  walking  about,  and  in  Wales  when  we  sec 
a  person  walking  idly  about,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  Sabbath -breaker,  where  arc 
you  going  ?  " 

'*The  Son  of  Man  walked  through  the  fields  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  why  should  1  not  walk  aJong  the  roads?" 

"He  who  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  was  God 
and  could  do  what  He  pleased,  but  you  are  not  God." 
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^*But  He  came  in  the  shape  of  a  man  to  set  an  ex- 
ample. Had  there  been  anything  wrong  in  walking 
about  on  the  Sabbath-day.  He  would  not  have  done  it." 

Here  the  wife  exclaimed,  "  How  woHdly-wlse  these 
English  arcl" 

'*You  do  rot  like  the  English."  ^ald  I. 

"We  do  not  dblike  them"  said  the  woman;  "at 
present  they  do  us  no  harm,  whatever  they  did  of  old." 

''But  ycuj  ^till  consider  them,"  said  1,  "the  seed  of 
Y  Sarfc5  cadwynog,  the  coiling  serpent." 

''  1  should  be  loth  to  call  any  people  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,"  said  the  woman. 

■■  But  one  of  your  great  bardii  did,"  said  1. 

"He  mu-sl  have  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  not  to 
the  cha^jcl  then/'  said  the  woman,  *'No  person  who 
went  to  chapel  would  have  used  such  bad  words." 

"  He  lived,"  said  I,  *'  before  people  were  separated  into 
those  of  the  Church  and  the  chapel  ;  did  you  tvcr  hear 
ofTalicsin  Ben  Bcircld?'* 

"  I  never  did,"  said  the  woman. 

"  But  i  have,"  said  the  man ;  '*and  of  Owain 
Glendower  too." 

"  Do  people  talk  much  of  Owen  Glendower  in  these 
parts?  "  said  K 

"  Plenty/'  said  the  man,  "  and  no  wonder,  for  when 
he  was  aflve  he  was  much  about  here — some  way 
farther  on  there  is  a  mount,  on  the  bank  of  the  Dee, 
called  the  muunt  of  Owen  fifendower^  where  it  is  satd 
he  used  to  iland  and  look  out  after  his  enemies/" 

'^  Is  it  easy  to  find?*'  said  L 

*'  Very  easy/'  said  the  man,  "  it  stands  right  upon  the 
Dee  and  is  covered  with  trees  ;  there  is  no  mistaking  it" 

I  bade  the  man  and  his  wife  farewell,  and  proceeded 
on  my  way.  After  walking  about  a  mile,  I  perceived 
a  kind  of  elevation  which  answered  to  the  description 
of  Glendower's  mount,  which  the  man  by  the  bridge  had 
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given  me.  It  stood  on  the  right  hand,  at  ^ome  distance 
from  the  road,  across  a  field.  As  1  was  standing  look- 
ing at  it  a  man  came  up  from  the  direction  in  whicli  I 
myself  had  come.  He  was  a  middie-agcd  man,  plainly 
but  decently  drcs:^ed>  ard  had  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  farmer. 

"  What  hill  may  that  be  ? ''  said  I  in  English,  pointing 
to  the  elevation, 

"  Dim  Saesncg,  sir."  said  the  man,  looking  rather 
sheepish,  "Dim  gair  o  Saesneg." 

Rather  surprised  tliat  a  person  of  his  appearance 
should  not  have  a  word  of  English,  I  repeated  my 
question  in  Welsh. 

"  Ah,  you  speak  Cumraeg,  sir ; "  said  the  man  evidently 
surprised  that  a  person  of  my  English  appearance 
should  speak  Welsh,  "i  am  glad  of  it  I  What  hill  is 
that,  you  ask— Dyna  Mont  Owafn  Glyndwr,  sir." 

*'  Is  it  easy  to  get  to?''  said  I, 

*' Quilc  easy,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "If  you  please  I 
will  go  with  yon," 

I  thanked  him.  and  opening  a  gate  he  conducted  me 
across  the  field  to  the  mount  of  ihe  Welsh  hero. 

The  mount  of  Owen  Glendower  stands  close  upon 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Dec,  and  is  nearly  covered 
with  trees  of  various  kinds.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  high 
from  the  plam,  and  about  the  same  diameter  at  the  top. 
A  deep  black  pool  of  the  river  which  here  run=i  far 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  fielfl,  purls  and  twists  under 
the  northern  side,  which  is  very  steep,  though  -several 
large  oaks  spring  out  of  it.  The  hill  is  evidently  the 
work  of  art,  and  appeared  lo  me  to  be  some  burying- 
placeof  old- 

'*  And  this  is  the  hill  of  Owaln  Glyndwr?"  said  I, 

"Dyma  Mont  Owaiii  Glyndwr,  sir,  He  yr  oedd  yn 
scfyll  i  cdrych  am  ci  elynion  yn  dyfod  o  Gaer  Lleon. 
This  is  the  hill  of  Owain  Glendower,  sir,  where  he  was 
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in   the  habit  of  standing  to  look  out  for  his  enemies 
coming  from  Chester." 

'*  I  stippo5e  it  was  not  covered  with  trres  thenP" 
said  [. 

"  No,  sir ;  it  has  not  been  long  planted  with  trees. 
They  say,  however,  that  the  oaks  which  hang  over  the 
river  are  very  old." 

"Do  they  say  who  raised  this  hill?" 

"  Some  say  that  God  raised  It,  str ;  others  that  Owain 
Glcndower  raised  it.     Who  do  you  think  raised  it?" 

"  ]  believe  that  it  was  raised  by  man,  but  not  by 
Owen  Glendower.  He  ma>*  have  stood  upon  it,  to 
watch  for  the  coming  of  his  enemies,  but  I  believe  it  was 
here  long  before  his  time,  and  that  it  was  rai^^ed  over 
M^me  old  dead  king  by  the  people  whom  he  had 
governed" 

•'  Uo  they  bur)'  kings  by  the  side  of  rivers,  sir?** 

"In  the  old  lime  they  did,  and  on  the  tops  of 
mountains;  the)'  burnt  their  bodies  to  ashes,  placed 
them  in  pots  and  i^aisec]  heaps  of  earth  or  stones  over 
them.  Heaps  like  this  have  frequently  been  opened, 
and  found  to  contain  pots  with  ashes  and  bones," 

"  I  wish  all  Knglish  could  speak  Welsh,  sir,'' 

"Why?'* 

''Because  then  wc  poor  Welsh  who  can  ^peak  no 
English  criuld  learn  much  which  we  do  not  knoWn" 

Descending  the  monticle  we  walked  along  the  road 
together  After  a  little  time  I  asked  my  companion  of 
what  occupation  he  was  and  where  he  lived. 

■' [  am  a  sma[^  farmer  sir,"  said  he,  '*and  live  at 
Llansanfraid  Glyn  Myfrdwy  across  the  river," 

■*How  comes  it/'  said  I,  **thal  you  do  not  know 
English?" 

"When  I  was  young/'  said  he,  "and  could  have 
easily  learnt  it,  I  cared  nothing  about  it,  and  now  that 
I  am  old  and  sec  its  use,  it  i.s  too  late  to  acquire  it" 
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"Of  what  religion  are  you?"  said  I, 

"  I  am  af  the  Church/'  ^le  replied 

[  was  ^bout  to  ask  him  if  there  were  m^ny  pcoptc  of 
his  persuasion  in  these  parts ;  before.  hcj\vcveT.  I  cou]d 
do  so  he  turned  down  a  road  to  tlie  ri^ht  which  led 
towards  a  small  bridge,  and  saying  that  was  his  way 
home,  bade  ine  farewell  and  departed. 

I  arrived  at  Corwcn  which  Js  just  ten  miles  from 
Llangollen  and  which  stands  beneath  a  vast  range  of 
rocks  at  the  hearl  of  the  valley  up  which  1  had  been 
coming,  and  which  is  called  Glyndyfrdwy,  or  the  valley 
of  the  Dee  water,  It  was  now  about  two  o'clcxV,  and 
feeling  rather  thirsty  I  wi^t  to  an  inn  very  appropriately 
called  the  Owen  Glcndowcr,  bdng  the  principal  inn 
in  the  principal  town  of  what  was  once  the  domain 
of  the  great  Owen.  Here  I  stopped  for  about  an  hour 
refreshing  myself  and  occasionally  looking  into  a  news- 
paper in  which  was  an  excellent  article  nn  the  case 
of  poor  Lieutenant  I*.  I  then  started  for  Ccrrig-y- 
Drudjon,  distant  about  ten  miles,  where  I  proposed  to 
pass  the  night.  Directing  my  course  to  the  north- 
west, I  crossed  a  bridge  over  the  Dee  water  and  then 
proceeded  rapidly  along  the  road,  which  for  some  way 
lay  between  corn-ficldfi»  in  many  of  which  sheaves  were 
piled  up,  showing  that  the  Welsh  harvest  was  begun- 
I  soon  passed  over  a  licile  stream,  the  name  of  which  I 
was  told  was  Aluwan.  "  Oh,  what  a  blessing  Jt  is  to  be 
able  to  speak  Welsh!"  said  1,  finding  that  not  a  person 
to  whom  I  addressed  my^lf  had  a  word  ofEnglish  to  be- 
stow Ljpou  me,  After  walking  for  about  five  miles  I  came 
to  a  beautiful  but  wild  country  of  mountain  and  wood 
with  here  and  there  a  few  cottages.  The  road  ar  length 
making  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  north,  I  found  myself 
with  a  low  stone  wall  on  my  left,  on  the  verge  of  a 
pn^fonnd  ravine,  and  a  hi^h  bank  covered  with  trees 
on  my  right,      Trojectitig  out  over  tlie  ravine  was  3 
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kind  of  lookirg  place,  protected  by  a  wall,  forming  a 
half-cirde,  doubtless  made  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
domain  for  the  use  of  tlie  admirers  of  scenery.  There 
1  staUoncd  mysdf,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  scenes  imaginable. 
Helow  me  was  the  deep  narrow  glen  or  ravincj  down 
which  a  mountain  torrent  roared  and  foamed.  Beyond 
it  was  A  mountain  rising  steeply,  its  nearer  side«  wliich 
was  in  deep  shade,  the  aun  having  long  sunk  below 
its  top,  hirsute  with  all  kinds  of  t^ee3^  from  the  highest 
pinnacle  down  to  the  torrent's  brink.  Cut  on  the  top 
surface  of  the  wall,  which  was  of  slate,  and  therefore 
easily  impressible  by  the  knife,  were  several  names^ 
<loubtlc55  those  of  tourists,  who  had  gazed  from  the 
look-out  on  the  prospect,  amongst  which  t  observed 
in  remarkably  bold  letters  that  of  T  .  .  .  . 

"Eager  for  immortality,  Mr  T.,"  said  I;  "but  you 
are  no  H.  M.,  no  Huw  Morris.'* 

Leaving  the  looking  place  1  proceeded,  and,  after 
one  or  two  turnings,  came  to  another,  which  afforded 
a  view  if  pos!^ible  yet  more  grand,  beautiful  and  wild, 
the  most  prominent  objects  of  which  were  a  kind  of 
dcvir>  bridge  flung  over  the  deep  glen  and  its  foaming 
water,  and  a  s ti an ge -looking  hill  beyond  it,  below  which, 
with  a  wood  on  either  side,  stood  a  white  farm-house- 
sending  from  a  tall  chimney  a  thin  misty  reek  up  to 
the  sky.  I  crossed  the  bridge,  which.  howe\'er  diaboli- 
cally fantd^itical  it  looked  at  a  distance,  seemed  when 
one  was  upon  it.  capable  of  bearing  any  weight,  and 
soon  found  myself  by  the  farm-house  past  which  the 
way  led.     An  aged  woman  sal  on  a  stool  by  the  door, 

*•  A  fine  ex'ening,"  said   1   in   English. 

"  Dim  Sacsneg  ; "  said  the  aged  woman^ 

"  Oh.  the  blessing  of  being  able  to  speak  Welsh,"  said 
\  ;  and  then  repeated  in  that  language  what  1  had  said 
to  her  in  the  other  tongue. 
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'*1  daresay."  said  the  aged  woman,  ^' to  those  who 
can  sec/' 

*'  Can  you  not  see  ? " 

■*  Very  liEtle.     I  am  almost  blind" 

"  Can  you  not  see  me  ?  " 

"  1  can  a«  something  tall  and  dark  before  me  ;  that 
is  alL" 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  bridge?" 

"Pont  y  Glyn  bfn — the  briH^je  of  the  glen  of  trouble-" 

"And  whflL  is  the  name  of  this  place?" 

"  Pen  y  bont— the  head  of  the  bridge." 

"What  is  your  own  name?" 

"Catberitie  Hughes." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Fifteen  after  three  twenties." 

"I  have  a  mother  three  after  four  twenties!  that  is 
ei^ht  years  older  than  yourself." 

"  Can  she  see?" 

*'  Better  than  I — she  can  read  the  smallest  leliers^" 

'"  May  she  long  be  a  comfort  to  you  I " 

"  Thank  you — are  you  the  mistress  of  the  house?" 

"  I  am  the  grandmother" 

■*  Are  the  peoplt;  in  the  house?" 

"  They  are  not — they  are  at  the  chapel." 

"  And  they  left  you  alone  ? " 

*'  They  left  me  with  my  God." 

*'Is  the  chapel  far  from  here?" 

'*  About  a  mile." 

"  On  the  road  to  Cerrig  y  Drudlon  ?  " 

"  On  the  road  ttj  Cerrig  y  rJnidian." 

I  bade  her  farewell,  and  pushed  on — the  road  was 
good,  with  high  rocky  banks  on  each  side,  A  flcr 
walking  about  the  distance  indicated  by  the  oU3  ladv, 
I  reached  a  building,  which  stood  on  ihe  right-hand 
side  f]f  the  road,  and  which  1  had  no  doubt  was  the 
cha|>cl,  from  a  half-groauiug.  half-singing  noise  which 
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proceeded  from  it  The  door  being  opcD,  1  entered, 
and  stood  just  within  it^  bare-headed.  A  rather  singular 
scene  presented  ilj^elf.  Within  a  large  dimly-lighted 
room,  a  number  of  people  were  assembled,  partly  seated 
in  rude  pews,  and  pa.rT.ly  on  benches.  Beneath  a  kind 
of  altar,  n  few  yards  from  die  door,  stood  three  men — 
the  middlemost  vas  praying  in  Welsh  in  a  singular 
kiTid  of  chant,  with  his  arms  stretched  out  I  could 
distinguish  the  words,  "Jesus  descend  among  us  I  sweet 
Jesus  descend  among  us — quickly."  He  spoke  very 
slowly,  and  towards  the  irnd  of  every  st:ntcnce  dropped 
his  voice,  sc  that  what  ho  said  was  anything  but  distinct 
As  I  stood  ivithin  the  door,  a  man  dressed  in  coarse 
garments  csme  up  to  me  from  the  interior  of  the 
building,  and  cmirtetjusly,  ;ind  in  e^ccellent  Welsh, 
asked  mc  to  come  wilh  him  and  take  a  seat  Wkh 
equal  courtesy,  but  far  inferior  Welsh,  I  assured  him 
that  I  meant  no  harm,  but  wished  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  near  the  door,  whereupon  with  a  low  bow  he 
left  mc.  Whai  ihe  man  had  concluded  his  prayer, 
the  whole  of  the  congregation  began  Mnging  a  hymn, 
many  nl  the  voices  were  gruff  and  discordant  two  or 
three,  however,  were  of  great  power,  and  some  of  the 
female  ones  of  surprising  sweetness.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  hymn,  another  uf  the  three  men  by  the  altar 
began  to  pray,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  his  comrade 
bad  done,  and  seemingly  using  much  the  same  words. 
When  he  had  done,  there  was  another  hymn,  after 
which,  seeiiijf  that  the  congregation  was  about  lo  break 
up,  1  bowed  my  head  towards  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, and  departed, 

Emerging  from  the  hollow  way,  I  found  myself  on 
A  moor,  over  which  the  road  lay  in  the  direction  of 
the  north.  Towards  the  west,  at  an  immerise  distance, 
rose  a  range  of  stupendous  hilLs,  which  1  subsequently 
learned   were   those   of  Snowdon — about   ten   minutes' 
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walking  brought  me  to  Ccrrig  y  Drudion,  a  ^mall 
vi]lag;e  near  a  rocky  ele^-ation,  from  which,  no  doubt, 
the  pUce  takes  its  narae,  which  interpreted,  j^  the  Rock 
of  Heroes. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Cerrig  y  Drudion— The  Lardlady^Docioi  Jones — Coll  Gwynia— 
The  [talian  — Men  of  Como  —  Disappoirtmtnl  —  Weaiher- 
Glaa^ev  —Sou  they. 

The  inn  at  CcrrJg  y  Drudion  was  called  the  Lior — 
whether  the  white,  black,  red  or  green  Lion,  I  do  not 
know*  though  1  am  certain  that  it  was  a  lion  of  some 
colour  or  other.  It  seemed  as  decent  and  respectable 
a  hostelry  as  any  traveller  could  wish^  to  refresh  and 
repose  himadf  in,  after  a  walk  of  twenty  mile;^.  I 
entered  a  weil-liji^hted  psj^sage,  and  from  thence  a  well- 
lighted  bar  room,  on  the  right  hand,  in  which  sat  a  stout, 
comely,  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  with  a 
cambric  coif  on  her  head,  in  company  with  a  thin, 
elderly  man  with  a  hat  on  hia  head,  dressed  in  a  rather 
prim  and  preci.se  manner.  "Madam!"  said  1,  bowing 
to  the  lady,  '^as  I  suppose  you  are  the  mistress  of  this 
estahlishrnent.  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  1  am  an 
Engli-shmann  walking  through  these  regions,  in  order 
fully  to  enjoy  their  beauties  and  wonders,  I  have  this 
day  come  from  Llangollen,  and  being  someu'hat  hungry 
and  fatigued,  hope  I  can  be  accommodated  here  with  a 
dinner  and  a  bed." 

"Sir!"  said  the  lady,  getting  up  and  making  mc  a 
profound  curtsey,  "  I  am.  as  you  suppose,  the  mistress  of 
this  establishment,  and  am  happy  to  say  thai  1  shall 
be  able  to  accommodate  you — pray  sit  down,  sir  \ "  she 
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continued,  handing  me  a  chair.  *'you  tnu^kt  indeed  be 
tired,  for  Llangollen  is  a  great  wa3'  from  here." 

I  took  the  seat  with  thanks,  and  she  resumed  her  ow-n. 

•'Rather  hot  weather  for  waiking,  sirT'  said  the 
precise- looking  gentleman. 

"  It  is"  said  1  ;  "but  as  I  can't  observe  the  country 
wcU  without  walking  through  it,  I  pJt  up  with  the 
heat," 

"You  exhibit  a  philosophic  mind,  sir,"  said  the  precise- 
looking  gentleman — "and  a  philosophic  mind  I  hoW  in 
reverence." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  I,  '*  have  1  the  honour  of  addressing 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession  ?  " 

"Sir,"  said  the  precise- 1 00  king  gentleman,  getting  up 
and  making  me  a  bow,  "your  question  do^  honour  tD 
your  powers  of  di  scrim  in  at  ion — a  member  of  the  medical 
profession  1  am,  though  an  unworthy  one" 

"Nay.  nay,  doctor,"  said  the  landlady  briskly;  "say 
not  so — every  one  knows  that  you  are  a  credit  to  your 
profession — well  would  it  be  if  there  were  rnany  in  it 
like  you — unworthy  ?  marry  come  up  I  I  won't  hear 
soch  an  expression  .'^ 

'■  I  see/  said  I,  *'  that  I  have  not  only  the  honour  of 
addressing  a  medical  gentleman,  but  a  doctor  of  medl- 
cine — however.  I  might  have  known  as  much  by  your 
language  and  deportment,'' 

With  a  yet  lower  bow  than  before  he  replied  with 
something  of  a  sigh,  "No,  sir,  no,  our  kind  landlady 
and  the  neighbourhood  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  doctor 
before  my  name,  but  1  have  no  title  lo  it^ — 1  am  not 
Doctor  Jonea,  sir,  but  plain  GefTery  Jones  at  your 
service,"  and  thereupon  with  another  bow  he  sat 
down, 

"  Do  you  reside  here  ?  "  said  I. 

"Yes,  sir,  1  reside  here  in  the  place  of  my  birth — 1 
have  not  aJway?  resided  here — and  I  did  not  always 
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expect   to  spend    my  latter  days   in   a  place  of  sucti 
obscurity,  but,  sir,  misfortunes — misfortunes  .  .  .*' 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "misfortunes;  they  pursue  every  one, 
more  especially  those  whose  virtues  should  exeinpt 
thein  from  themn  V/cW.  sir,  the  consciousness  of  not 
having  deserved  them  should  be  your  consolation." 

''Sir"  said  the  doctor,  taking  off  his  hat,  "you  aic 
infinilely  kind." 

"You  call  this  an  obscure  place,"  said  1 — "car  thai 
be  an  obscure  place  which  has  produced  a  poet?  ! 
have  long  had  a  respect  for  Cerrig  y  Drudion  because 
It  gave  birth  to,  and  was  the  residence  of  a  poet  of 
considerable  meriL" 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact "  said  the  doctor,  "  pray 
what  waji  his  name?" 

"  I'ctcr  Lcwirt,"  said  1  ;  '"he  ivas  a  clergyman  of  Cerrig 
y  Drudion  about  the  middle  oF  the  last  century,  and 
among'St  other  things  wrote  a  beautiful  song  called 
Catld  y  Gair  Mwys,  or  the  metody  of  the  riinbiguous 
word/' 

'* Surely  you  do  not  understand  Welsh?"  said  the 
doctor. 

"  I  understand  a  little  of  it/'  I  replied. 

■'Will  you  allow  me  to  speat  to  you  in  VVeUh*"  said 
the  due  to  r. 

"  Certainly,"  said  K 

He  spolce  to  me  in  Welsh,  and  1  replied, 

"  Ha,  ha,"  said  the  landlady  in  English  ;  "  only  think, 
doctor.nf  the  oentleman  understanding  VVeUh — we  mufil 
mind  what  we  say  l>erore  him." 

■■  And  arc  you  an  Hn^li>hman  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

"1  am,"  i  replied. 

■'  And  how  came  you  to  learn  it  ?  " 

'■  I  am  fond  of  languages"  said  I,  ^and  studied  Wei 
at  an  early  period." 

"And  you  read  Webb  poetry?" 
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"  Oh  yes." 

"  How  were  you  enabled  to  master  its  difiliculties?" 

"Chiefly  by  going  through  Owen  Pugh's  version  of 
•Paradise  Lo^ '  iwice,  with  the  original  by  my  side. 
He  h^s  intnxlucf^d  into  that  transiatlcn  au  many  uf  the 
poetic  terms  of  the  old  bards,  that  after  twice  going 
through  it,  there  was  little  in  Welsh  poetr>'  that  [  could 
not  make  out  with  a  little  pondenng." 

"  You  pur!^ued  a  vt^ry  i^xcdlcnl  plan,  sir/"  said  the 
dfx:tor,  "a  vciy  excellent  plan  indeed-     Owen   Pugh!" 

'*  Owen  Pugh !  The  last  of  your  very  great  men/' 
said   1. 

■■  You  say  right,  sk/'  said  the  doctor.  *'  He  was  indeed 
our  last  great  man  —  Ultimus  RdinannrLm.  I  have 
myself  read  his  work,  which  he  called  Cull  Gwynfa,  the 
Loss  of  the  place  of  Bibs — an  admirable  translation, 
sir;  highly  poetical,  and  at  the  same  time  correct" 

"  Did  you  know  him  ?  "  said  I. 

^'  I  bad  not  ihe  honour  of  his  acquaiiiiance/'  said  the 
ductur — '*but,  sir.  [  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  made 
yours." 

The  landlady  now  began  to  talk  to  me  about  dinner, 
and  presently  went  out  to  make  preparations  for  that 
verj' important  meal.  1  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
with  the  doctor,  whom  I  fouinl  ^  persun  of  great  and 
varied  information,  and  one  who  liad  hceii  a  vast  deal 
of  the  world.  He  wjls  giving  me  an  account  of  an 
i>;land  in  the  West  Indies,  which  be  had  visited,  when  a 
boy  coming  in,  whisjiered  into  his  ear  ;  whereupon,  geltitig 
up  Ite  said:  "'Sir,  [  am  called  away.  1  am  a  country 
surgeon,  and  of  course  an  accoucheur.  There  is  a  lady 
who  lives  at  some  distance,  requiring  my  as^ibtancc-  It 
Uwich  grief  \  leave  you  so  abruptly,  but  I  hope  that 
some  time  or  other  we  shall  meet  again/'  Then  making 
me  an  exceedingly  prjfound  bow,  he  left  the  room, 
followed  by  the  boy. 
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I  dined  upstairs  in  a  very  handsome  drawing-room, 
communicating  with  a  sleeping  apartmenl.  During 
dinner  1  was  wailed  upon  by  the  daughter  of  the  land- 
lady, a  good-tooking  merry  girl  of  Iwcnty.  After  dinner 
I  sat  for  some  time  thinking  over  Uie  adventures  of  the 
day,  then  feeling  rather  lonely  and  not  inclined  to  retire 
la  r&^t,  I  went  down  to  the  bar,  where  I  fuiind  the 
landlady  seated  with  her  daughter,  1  sat  down  with 
them  and  we  were  soon  in  conversation.  Wc  spoke 
of  Doctor  Jones — the  landlady  said  that  lie  had  h\% 
little  eccentricities,  but  was  an  excellent  and  learned 
man.  Speaking  of  herself  she  said  that  she  liad  three 
daughters,  thai  the  youngest  was  with  her  and  that  the 
two  eldest  kepi  the  principal  inn  at  Ruthynt  We  occa- 
sionally spoke  a  little  Welsh.  At  lergth  the  landlady 
said,  "There  is  an  Italian  in  the  kitchen  who  can  speak 
Welsh  too.  Il'^  odd  the  only  two  people  not  Welshmen 
1  have  ever  known  who  could  speak  Welsh,  for  such  >'oli 
and  ho  arc^  should  be  in  my  house  at  the  same 
time/' 

■■  Dear  me/*  safd  1  ;  "  1  should  like  to  see  him/' 

"That  yu\x  can  easily  do/' said  the  girl;  **  I  daresay 
he  will  be  glad  enough  to  come  in  if  you  invite  him/' 

''Pray  take  my  complimerts  to  him/'  said  I,  ""and 
tell  him  Uiat  I  shall  be  glad  of  his  company/' 

The  girl  went  out  and  presently  returned  with  the 
Italian.  He  was  a  short,  thick,  strongly-built  fellow  of 
about  thirty-seven,  with  a  swarthy  face,  raven-black 
hair,  high  forehead,  and  dark  deep  eyes,  full  of  intelli- 
gence and  great  determination.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  vekeleen  coat,  with  broad  lapjjeis,  red  waistcoat, 
veh'ctecn  breeches,  buttoning  a  little  way  below  the 
knee;  white  stockings  apparcntb'  of  lamb's-wooi  and 
high-lows. 

'  Bitona  sera?"  said  I. 

"  Buona  sera,  sigiiore ! "  said  the  Italian, 
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"Will  you  have  a  glass  of  brand/ and  water?"  said 
I  in  English^ 

"  I  never  refuse  a  good  ofTer."  said  the  Italian. 

He  sat  down,  and  I  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  fcr  him  and  another  for  myself 

*'  Pray  speak  a  little  Italian  to  him  "  aaJd  the  good 
landlady  to  me.  "  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
beauty  of  that  language,  and  should  like  to  hear  ft 
spokcrt" 

*■  From  the  Lago  di  ComoP"  said  f,  trying  to  speak 
ftalian^ 

"Si,  signorc:  but  how  came  you  to  think  that  I  ^vas 
from  the  Lake  of  Como  ?  " 

"Because,"  ^aid  I,  "when  1  was  a  ragazzo  I  knew 
many  from  the  Lake  of  Como,  who  dressed  much  like 
yourself  They  wandered  about  the  country  with  boxes 
on  their  backs  and  weather-glasses  in  their  hands,  but 
had  their  head-quarters  at  N.  where  I  lived." 

"Do  you  remember  any  of  their  names?*'  said  the 
Italian, 

"  Giovanni  Gestra  and  Luigi  Pozsi/'  I  replied. 

"  1  have  seen  Giovanni  Gestra  myself."  said  the  Italian, 
"and  I  have  heard  of  Luigi  Pozzi.  Giovanni  Gestra 
returned  to  the  Lago — but  no  one  knows  what  is  become 
of  Luigi  Pozzi " 

"  The  la!it  time  I  saw  him,"  said  I, "  was  about  eighteen 
yean  ago  at  Corufla  in  Spain  ;  he  was  then  in  a  sad 
drooping  condition,  and  said  he  bitterly  repented  ever 
quitting  N." 

"E  con  ragione."  said  the  llalian,  "'for  there  is  no 
place  like  N.  for  doing  bjsincss  in  the  whole  wojld.  I 
myself  have  sold  seventy  pounds'  worth  of  Aveather- 
glasses  at  N-  in  one  day.  One  of  our  people  is  living 
there  now^  who  h^^  done  bene,  molto  bene,"* 

*  That's  Rossi/'  said  L  "how  is  it  that  I  did  not 
nncntion  him  first?     lie  is  my  excellent  friend,  and  a 
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finer,  cleverer  fellow  never  lived,  nor  a  more  honourable 
man.  You  may  well  say  he  has  done  well,  for  he  h 
now  the  first  jeweller  in  Ihc  piacc  The  last  time  1  was 
there  I  bought  a  diamond  uf  him  for  my  daughter 
Henrietta,     Let  us  drink  his  health  ! " 

"Willingly]"  said  the  llalian.  ''He  is  the  prince  of 
the  Milanese  of  Kngland — the  most  snccessfiiJ  of  all. 
but  I  acknowledge  the  most  deserving.     Che  viva." 

*'  I  wish  he  would  write  his  life/'  said  1 ;  "a  singular 
life  it  would  be — he  has  been  something  besides  3 
travelling  merchant,  and  a  jeweller.  He  was  one  of 
Buonaparte's  soldiers,  and  served  in  Spain,  under  Soulc 
along  tvith  John  Gcstra.  He  once  told  mc  that  Soult 
wa5  an  old  rascal,  and  stole  all  the  fine  pictures  CroiD 
the  convents,  at  Salamanca.  I  believe  he  spoke  with 
some  degree  of  envy,  for  he  is  himself  fond  of  picture;^ 
and  has  dealt  in  them,  and  made  hundreds  by  them. 
I  question  whether  if  in  Soult^s  place  he  would  not 
have  done  the  same.  Well,  howtjver  that  may  be,  che 
viva." 

Heri?  the  landlady  interposed,  observing  that  she 
wished  we  would  now  speak  Fnglish,  for  that  she  had 
quite  enough  of  Italian,  which  she  did  not  find  near  so 
pretty  a  latiguage  as  she  had  expectetl. 

"You  must  not  judge  of  the  sound  of  Italian  from 
what  proceeds  from  my  month,"  sard  I.  "  li  fs  not  my 
native  language.  I  have  had  little  practice  in  it,  and 
only  speak  it  very  imperfectly." 

"  Nor  must  you  judge  of  Italian  from  what  you  have 
heard  me  speak,"  said  the  man  of  Como ;  "I  am  not 
good  at  Italian,  for  the  Milanese  speak  amongst  them- 
selves a  kind  of  jargcin,  composed  of  many  languages, 
and  can  only  e.Npress  themselves  witli  difficulty  in 
Italian.  1  have  been  doing  my  best  lo'speak  Italian, 
but  should  be  glad  now  to  speak  English,  which  comes 
Lo  mc  much  more  glibly," 
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It  is  R  vulgar  word  ;    Rossi  would   not  have 
is   the   meaning   of  it?"  said   the    landlady 


"  Arc  there  any  books  in  your  dialect,  or  jergo,  as  1 
believe  you  cal!  it?"  said  L 

"  I  believe  there  are  a  few/'  said  the  Italian. 

"  Do  you  know  the  word  slajidra?  '*  s'Ad  T. 

"  Who  taught  you  that  word  f"  said  the  Italian, 

"  Giovanni  Geatra,"  said  I  ;  "he  was  always  using  it" 

"Giovanni  Gestra  was  a  vulgar  illiterate  man,"  said 
the   Italian;  "had  he  not  been  so  he  would  not  have 
used  It. 
U3cd  it" 

"  What 
eagerly, 

"  To  roam  about  in  a  dissipated  manner."  said  I, 

"  Something  more/'  ^aid  the  Italian.  "  It  is  considered 
a  vulgar  word  even  in  jei^o." 

"  You  speak  t^nglish  remarkably  well"  said  1  ;  '*have 
you  been  long  in  Britain?" 

*'  1  came  over  about  four  years  agOn"  said  the  Italian. 

"  Oil  your  own  account  ?  "  said  1. 

"  Not  exactly,  5ignore ;  my  brother,  xvho  was  in 
business  in  Liverpool,  wrote  to  mc  to  come  over  and 
assist  him,  I  did  zo,  but  soon  left  him,  and  took  a  shop 
for  myself  at  Denbigh,  where,  however,  I  did  not  stay 
long.  .■\l  present  1  travel  for  an  Italian  houac  in 
London,  spending  the  summer  in  Wales,  and  the  winter 
in  England," 

"And  what  do  you  sell?"  Jiaid  L 

•'  Weather-glasses,  signore — pictures  and  little  trinkets, 
such  as  the  country  people  like.'* 

"  Do  you  sell  many  weather-glasses  in  Wales  ? '' 
said  1, 

"  I  do  not,  signore.  The  Welsh  care  not  for  weather- 
glasses ;  my  principal  customers  for  weather-glasses  are 
the  farmers  of  England." 

"I  am  told  that  you  can  speak  Welsh,"  said  I  ;  **is 
that  true?" 

L 
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'*  I  have  picked  up  a  little  of  it,  signorc." 

"  He  can  speak  it  very  well,"  said  the  landlady  :  "and 
g]ad  should  I  be,  sir,  to  hear  you  and  liim  speak  Wel&h 
together" 

"So  should  I,"  said  the  daughter  whu  was  seated  nigh 
us,  "  nothing  would  give  mc  greater  pleasure  tlian  to  hear 
two  who  are  not  Welshmen  speaking  Welsh  together." 

"  I  would  rather  speak  English,"  said  the  [talian  ;  "  1 
5peak  a  little  Welsh,  when  my  bu.^iness  \ez6?^  me 
amongst  people  who  ^pe:ak  no  other  language,  but  I  sec 
no  necessity  for  speaking  Welsh  here." 

"  It  is  a  pity/'  said  I,  "  that  so  beautiful  a  country  as 
Italy  should  not  be  better  governed," 

"It  is,  ^ignore,"  said  the  Italian;  "but  let  us  hope 
that  a  time  will  speedily  come  when  she  will  be  >a" 

"  1  don't  sec  any  chance  of  It"  said  I,  "  How  will 
you  proceed  in  order  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result 
as  the  good  government  of  Italy  ?  " 

"Why,  signore,  in  the  first  place  we  must  get  rid  of 
the  Austrians." 

"  You  will  not  find  it  an  easy  matter "  said  U  "  to  g;ct 
rid  of  the  Au^trians  ;  yau  tried  to  do  so  a  little  tune 
ago,  but  miserably  failed," 

*'  True,  signore  ;  but  the  next  lime  we  try  jjerhaps  the 
French  will  help  us." 

"  If  the  French  help  you  to  drive  the  Austrian*  frpia 
Italy."  said  [,  "you  must  become  their  servants.  It  is 
true  you  had  better  be  the  servant»  of  the  polished  and 
chivalrous  French,  than  of  the  brutal  and  barbarous 
Germans,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  a  servant  to  any- 
body- However,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  ever 
get  rid  of  the  Auslrians,  even  if  the  French  assist  you. 
The  Pope  fur  certain  rea?^ons  of  his  \:iwTi  favours  the 
Austriaiis.  and  will  exert  all  the  powers  of  priestcraft  to 
keep  them  in  Italy.  Atas,  alas,  there  \s  no  hope  for 
Italy!     lt;Llyf  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  worlds 
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the  birth-place  of  the  cleverest  people,  whose  very 
pedlar-^  can  learn  to  speak  Welsh,  fs  not  only  enslaved, 
but  destined  always  to  remain  enslaved/' 

'^  Do  not  say  so,  signarc,"  .said  the  Italian,  with  a  kind 
of  groan. 

"  But  I  do  say  so/'  ,said  I,  "and  what  \%  more,  one 
whose  shoe-strings,  were  he  alive,  I  should  not  be  worthy 
to  untie,  one  of  your  mighty  ones,  has  said  so.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Vincenzio  Filicaia  ?  " 

"  1  believe  I  havc»  aignore ;  did  he  not  write  a  sonnet 
on  Italy?" 

■■  He  did,"  said  I ;  "  would  yon  like  to  hear  it  ?  " 

"Very  much,  ^ignore/' 

I  repeated  Filfcaia's  glorious  sonnet  on  Italy,  and 
then  asked  him  if  he  understood  it. 

"Only  in  part,  signure ;  for  il  is  composed  in  old 
Tuscan,  in  which  1  am  not  much  versed.  \  believe  I 
should  comprehend  it  better  if  you  were  to  say  it  in 
English" 

*'  Do  say  it  in  Enj^diah/'  said  the  landlady  and  her 
daughter  :  '*  we  should  so  like  to  hear  it  in  English/' 

"I  will  repeat  a  translation/'  said  1,  "which  1  made 
when  a  boy,  which  thou<;h  far  from  good,  ha*i,  1  believe, 
in  it  something  of  thi^  spirit  of  the  original : — 

'•O  Italy !  on  whom  dark  Uestiny 
Tiic  dangeroiia  ^jifl  of  bcinLy  did  beslou , 
Froni  whence  Tbou  hasi  ihai  ample  dowtr  of  wo, 
Whii^h  on  thy  front  ihou  btar'si  50  visibly. 
Would  Ihou  hadsi  bcauiy  less  or  sircngih  mote  high. 
Thai  more  of  fear,  and  kss  of  love  nughi  ^how^ 
He  who  now  blasts  Kim  m  thv  be^uiy'^  glux^'t 
Or  w(Nj^  tUce  wiLh  ii  ^^J  Lliiii  iiiakc^  ihcc  ilic  ; 
Then  donn  from  AJp  no  more  vould  Eorrents  ra|j« 
Of  armed  men,  nor  Gallic  coursers  hoi 
la  Po's  cnsanguin'd  lidc  ihcir  ihitM  dssuiLtjc : 
Nor  gin  with  iron,  nm  ihine  awit,  \  wol. 
Wouldii  Ibou  (he  ^^h\  by  hands  of  strangers  wage 
VIclrcbs  Mt  vaitqut'ih'd  aldvcry  atJII  Lh>  lot." 


CHAPTER    XXV 


Lacing-up  High-lowi^-The  Native  Village— Gan»*  Leg— CroppEn 
Lie  Doivn-  -Keeping  Faith — Troccasiona  Croppies  Gel  Up — 
Daniel  O'ConncIL 

r  SI, KPT  iTi  the  chamber  cornmimica.ting  with  the  room 
in  which  I  had  dined.  The  chamber  was  spaduiis  aiid 
airy,  the  bed  firi^t-ratc,  and  myself  rather  tired,  so  that 
no  one  will  be  surprised  when  I  say  that  1  had  excellent 
rest.  I  got  upland  after  dressing  myself  went  down. 
The  morning  was  exceedingly  brilliant  Goings  out  1 
saw  the  Italian  lacing  up  his  high-lowa  against  a  step. 
1  saluted  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  about  to 
depart. 

"Yes,  sigrtore  ;  I  shall  presently  start  for  Denbigh." 

■'After  breakfast  I  shall  start  for  Bangor,"  said  I. 

"  Do  you  propose  to  reach  Bangor  to-night,  signore  ?  " 

"Yes/ said  1. 

^'Walking,  signore?"  _ 

"  Yes,"  said  1  :  **  I  always  wallc  in  Wales."  ^H 

"Then  you  will  have  mthcr  a  long  walk,  signore  ;  f<^^ 
Bangor  is  thirty-four  miles  from  here." 

1  asked  him  if  he  was  married. 

"No,  signore  ;  but  my  brother  rr  Liverpool  is." 

"  To  an  Italian  ?" 

■  No,  siguore  ,  to  a  Welsh  girl." 

'•  And  I  suppose,"  said  1, "you  will  follow  his  example 
by  marrying  one;  perhaps  that  gooddooking  girl  the 
landlady's  daughter  we  were  seated  with  last  night?" 

"No,  signore  -  I  shall  not  fallow  my  brother's  ex- 
ample. If  ever  I  lake  a  wife  she  shall  be  of  my  own 
vill^c,  m  Como,  whither  1  hope  to  return,  as  soon  as  I 
have  picked  up  a  few  more  pounds." 
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'*  Whether  the  Austrians  arc  driven  away  or  not?'' 
<;aid  I. 

"  Whether  rhe  Austrian^  are  driven  away  or  not — 
for  to  my  mind  there  Is  no  country  like  Como,  s^nore/' 

I  ordered  breakfast;  whilst  taking  it  in  the  room 
above  I  saw  through  the  open  window  the  Itahan  trudg- 
ing forth  on  his  journey,  a  huge  box  on  his  back,  and  a 
wealher-gla*;s  in  his  hand — luofcing  the  exact  image  of 
one  of  those  men,  his  country  people,  whom  forty  years 

before  \  had  known  at  N .     I  thought  of  the  course 

of  time,  sighed  and  felt  a  tear  gather  in  my  eye. 

My  breakfast  concluded,  1  paid  my  bill,  and  after 
inqdiring  the  way  to  Bangor,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the 
kind  landlady  and  her  daughter,  set  out  from  Ccrrig  y 
Drudion.  My  course  lay  west,  across  a  3at  country, 
bounded  in  the  far  distance  by  the  mightj"  hilts  I  had 
seen  on  the  preceding  evening.  After  walking:  about  a 
mile  I  overtook  a  man  with  a  t,'ame  leg,  that  is  a  leg 
which,  either  by  nature  or  accident  not  being  so  long  as 
its  brother  leg,  had  a  patten  attacbed  to  it,  about  five 
inches  high,  to  enable  it  to  do  duty  with  the  other — he 
was  a  fellow  with  red  shock  hair  and  very  red  features, 
and  wa^  dressed  in  ragged  coat  and  breeches  and  a  hat 
which  had  lost  part  of  its  crown,  and  all  its  rim.  so  that 
even  without  a  game  leg  he  would  have  looked  rather  a 
queer  figure,     [n  his  hand  he  carried  a  fiddle. 

''Good  morning  to  you,**  said  1. 

"  A  good  morning  to  your  hanner,  a  merry  afternoon 
ViXiA  a  roaring,  joyous  evening — that  is  the  worst  luck  [ 
wish  to  ye," 

"  Are  you  a  native  of  these  parts  ?  "  said  I, 

"  Not  exactly,  your  banner — I  am  a  native  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  or,  whai's  all  the  same  thing,  of  the  village  of 
Donnybrook,  which  is  close  by  it/' 

'^  A  celebrated  place,"  said  I. 

'"  Vour  banner  may  say  that ;  all  the  world  has  heard 
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of  Donnybrook,  owing  to  the  humours  of  its  fair. 
Many  is  the  merry  tune  1  have  played  to  the  boys  at 
that  fair," 

"You  are  a  professor  of  music,  1  suppose?'* 

"  And  not  a  very  bad  one.  as  your  hanner  will  say,  if 
you  allow  me  to  play  you  a  tune/" 

'*Can  you  play  Croppies  Lie  Down?" 

"I  cannot,  your  banner,  my  fingers  never  learnt  to 
play  such  a  blackguard  tune  \  but  if  you  wish  to  hear 
Croppies  Get  Up  I  can  oblige  ye." 

'*  You  are  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  am  notnynur  banner — I  am  a  Catholic  to  the  back- 
bonejusl  like  my  father  before  mc.  Come,  your  banner, 
shall  1  play  ye  Croppies  Get  Up?" 

"  No/'  said  I  \  "  it's  a  tune  that  doesn't  please  my  ears. 
If,  however,  you  choose  to  play  Croppies  Lie  Down,  I'll 
give  you  a  shilling," 

"Your  banner  will  give  mc  a  shilling?" 

'*  Yes,"  said  1  ;  "if  you  play  Croppies  Lie  Down  ;  but 
you  know  you  cannot  play  it,  your  fingers  never  learned 
the  tuna" 

"They  never  did,  your  banner :  bul  they  have  heard 
it  played  of  ould  by  the  blackijuard  Orange  fiddlers  of 
Dublin  on  the  first  of  July,  when  the  l*roiestant  boys 
used  to  walk  round  Willie's  statue  on  College  Green — so 
if  your  haiiner  ^ives  me  the  shilling,  they  may  perhaps 
bring  out  something  like  it/' 

^^Ver>-  good/'  said  I  ;  "  begin  1  " 

"But,  your  banner,  what  shall  we  do  for  the  words? 
thou^'h  my  fingers  may  remember  the  tune  my  tongiie 
does  not  remember  the  words — that  is  unless  ,  ,  /' 

"I  give  anotlicr  shilHng,"  said  1;  *' but  never  mind 
you  the  word?i  -,  I  know  the  words,  and  will  repeat  them/' 

"  And  your  banner  will  give  me  a  shilling?" 

"If  you  play  the  tune/'  said  L 

'*  FTanner  bright,  your  banner?" 
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'"  Honour  bright/'  said  l. 

Thereujjon  the  fidrfler  taking  his  bow  and  shouldering 
hi.s  fiddle,  struck  up  in  fir-st-rate  style  the  glorious  tunc, 
which  I  had  so  often  heard  with  rapture  in  the  days  of 
my  boyhood  in  the  barrack-yard  of  Clonmel :  whilst  1, 
walking  by  his  side  as  he  slumped  along,  caused  the 
welkin  to  resound  with  the  word^;,  which  were  the 
delight  of  the  yoLirg  gentlemen  of  the  Protestant 
academy  of  that  beautiful  old  town. 

"1  never  heard  those  words  before,"  said  the  fiddler, 
after  \  had  finished  the  fir*:l  !^tan7a, 

"  Get  on  with  you.^'  said  1. 

"Regular  Orange  wordal"  said  the  fiddler,  on  my 
Wishing  the  second  stanza. 

"  Do  you  choose  to  get  on  ? "  said  I- 

"  More  blackguard  Orange  words  1  never  heard!" 
cried  the  fiddler,  on  my  coming  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  stanza-  "  Divil  a  bit  farther  will  I  play ;  at  any 
rate  tUl  !  ^et  the  shilling." 

"  Here  it  is  for  you."  said  I ;  '"  the  song  is  ended,  and^ 
of  course,  the  tune." 

■"Thank  your  hanner,"  said  the  fiddler,  taking  the 
money,  "your  hanncr  has  kept  your  word  with  me, 
which  is  more  than  I  thought  your  hanner  would.  And 
now  your  hanner  lei  me  ask  you  why  did  your  banner 
wish  for  that  lune,  which  is  not  only  a  blackguard  one 
but  quite  out  of  dale ;  and  where  did  your  hanner  get 
the  words?" 

"  i  used  to  hear  the  tune  in  my  boyish  days,"  said  I, 
•^and  wished  to  hear  ir  again,  for  though  you  call  it  a 
blackguard  tunc,  it  'v<  the  sweetest  and  mo^t  Tioble  air 
that  Ireland,  the  land  of  music,  has  ever  produced.  As 
for  the  words,  never  mind  where  I  got  them;  they  are 
violent  enough,  but  not  half  so  violent  as  the  words  of 
5ome  of  the  songs  made  against  the  Insh  Protestants  by 
the  priests.'* 
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"  Your  hanner  Is  an  Orange  man,  T  see.  Well,  yocr 
haniier,  llie  Orange  is  now  in  the  kconcl.  and  the 
Croppies  have  it  all  their  own  way. " 

"  And  perhap^'  said  1,  "  before  \  die,  the  Omnge  will 
be  out  of  the  kennel  and  the  Croppies  in.  even  as  they 
were  in  my  youn^  days." 

"Who  knows,  your  hanner?  and  who  knows  that  I 
may  not  play  the  old  tune  round  Willie's  image  in 
College  Green,  even  as  I  used  some  twenty-seven  years 
ago?" 

*^0h  then  you  have  been  an  Orange  fiddler?" 

"  I  have,  your  hannei'.  And  now  as  your  hanner  has 
behaved  like  a  gentleman  to  me  I  will  tell  ye  all  my 
history.  I  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  that  is  in  the 
village  of  Donnybrnok,  as  I  tould  your  hanner  before 
It  was  to  tht  trade  of  bricklaying  I  wa$  bred,  and  brick- 
laying I  followed  till  at  last,  getting  my  leg  smashed. 
not  by  falling  off  the  ladder,  but  by  a  row  in  the  fair.  1 
was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  for  how  could  I  run  up  the 
ladder  with  a  patten  on  my  foot,  which  ihey  put  on  to 
make  my  broken  leg  as  long  as  the  other.  Well,  your 
hanner,  being  obliged  to  give  up  my  bricklaying,  1  took 
to  fiddling,  to  which  I  had  always  a  natural  inclination, 
and  played  about  the  streets,  and  at  fairs,  and  wakes, 
and  weddings.  At  length  some  Orange  men  getting 
acquainted  with  me,  and  liking  my  style  of  playing, 
invited  me  to  their  lodge,  where  they  ga^^e  me  to  drink, 
and  tould  me  that  if  I  would  change  my  religion,  and 
join  them,  and  play  their  tunes,  they  would  make  it 
answer  my  purjjose.  Weil,  your  hanner.  witliout  much 
stickling  1  gave  up  my  Popery,  joined  the  Orange 
lodge,  learned  the  Orange  tunes,  and  became  a  regular 
Protestant  boy,  and  truly  the  Orange  men  kept  their 
word,  and  made  it  answer  my  purpose.  Oh  the  meat 
and  drink  I  got,  and  the  money  1  made  by  playing 
at  the  Orange  lodges  and  before  the  processions  when 
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the  Orange  men  paraded  the  streets  with  their  Orange 
cdIouts.  And  oh,  what  a  day  for  me  was  the  glorious 
first  of  July  when  with  my  whole  body  covered  with 
Orange  ribbons,  I  fiddled  Croppies  Lie  Down.  Boyne 
Water,  and  the  Protestant  Boys  before  the  procession 
which  walked  round  Willie's  figure  on  horseback  m 
College  Green,  the  man  and  horsjz  all  ablaze  with  Orange 
colours.  But  nothing  lasts  under  the  sun,  as  your 
banner  knows;  Orangeism  began  to  go  down;  the 
Government  scowled  at  it.  and  at  last  passed  a  law 
preventing  the  Proiciitant  boy;;  dressing  up  the  figure  on 
the  first  of  July,  and  walking  round  \\.  That  was  the 
death-blow  of  tlie  Orange  party,  your  hdnner;  they  ne\er 
recovered  it.  but  began  to  despond  and  dwindle,  and  I 
with  them ;  for  there  was  scarcely  any  demand  for 
Orange  tunes.  Then  Dan  O'Connell  arose  with  his 
emancipation  and  rcpale  crie^,  and  then  instead  of 
Orange  processions  and  walkings,  there  were  l^apist 
processions  and  mobs,  which  made  mc  afraid  to  stir 
out,  lest  knowing  me  for  an  Orange  fiddler,  they 
should  break  my  head,  as  the  boys  broke  my  teg  at 
Donnybrook  fiiir.  At  length  some  of  the  re|jalers  and 
emancipators  knowing  tliat  I  was  a  lirst-ratc  hand  at 
fiddling  came  to  mc  and  tould  mc.  that  if  I  would 
give  over  playing  Croppies  Lie  Down  and  other  Orange 
tunes,  and  would  play  Croppies  Get  Up,  and  what  not, 
and  liecome  a  Catholic  and  a  repaler.  and  an  emanci- 
pator, they  would  make  a  man  of  mc — ao  as  my  Orange 
trade  was  gore,  and  1  was  half-starved,  1  consinlcd,  not 
however  till  the>"  had 'introduced  me  to  Daniel  O'Connell, 
who  called  me  a  cridit  to  my  country,  and  the  Irish 
Horpheus,  and  promised  me  a  sovereign  if  I  would 
consint  to  join  the  cause,  as  he  calkd  it.  Well,  your 
banner,  1  joined  with  the  cause  and  became  a  Papist^ 
1  mane  a  Catholic  once  more,  and  went  at  the  head  of 
processions  covered  all  over  with  green  ribbons,  playing 
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CroppTc.4  Gel  Up,  Granny  Whale,  and  the  like  But. 
your  banner,  though  I  went  the  whole  hog  with  the 
repalers  and  emrircipators,  they  did  not  make  thdr 
words  good  by  making  a  man  of  me.  Scant  and 
sparing  were  they  \n  the  mate  and  drink,  and  yet  more 
sparing  in  the  mancyn  and  Daniel  O'Connell  never  gave 
mc  the  sovereign  which  he  promised  me.  No.  your 
hanner,  though  I  played  Croppies  Get  Up,  till  cny 
fingers  ached,  as  I  stumped  before  him  and  his  moba 
and  processions,  he  never  gave  me  the  sovereign :  unh'ke 
your  hanacr  who  gave  mc  the  shilling  ye  promised  me 
for  playing  Croppies  Lie  Down,  Daniel  O'Connell  never 
gave  me  the  sovereign  he  promised  mc  for  playing 
Croppies  Get  Up.  Och,  your  hanner,  1  often  wished  the 
ould  Orange  days  were  back  again.  Howpver  as  E 
could  do  no  better  1  continued  guiny  the  whole  hog 
with  the  emancipators  and  repalers  and  Dan  O'Connell; 
1  went  the  whole  animal  with  them  till  they  had  got 
emancipation  ;  and  1  went  the  whole  animal  :vilh  them 
till  they  had  nearly  got  repale — when  all  of  a  sudden 
tliey  let  the  whole  thing  drop — Dan  and  his  party 
having  frighted  the  Government  out  of  its  seven  scr(5C5^ 
and  gotten  all  they  could  get,  in  money  and  places^ 
which  was  al!  they  wanted,  let  the  whole  hullabaloo 
drop,  and  of  course  myself  who  formed  part  of  it.  1 
went  to  those  who  had  persuaded  mc  to  give  up 
my  Orange  tunes,  and  to  play  I'apist  ones,  begging  them 
to  give  me  work  ;  but  thtry  tould  ine  ver>'  civilly  that 
they  had  no  further  occasion  for  my  services,  I  went  to 
Daniel  O'Connell  reminding  him  of  the  sovereigrr 
he  had  promised  mc»  and  offering  if  he  gave  it  mc  to 
play  Croppies  Get  Up  under  the  nose  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  himself;  but  he  lould  me  that  he  had  not 
time  to  attend  to  me,  and  when  I  persisted,  bade  me  go 
to  the  Divil  and  shake  myself.  Well,  your  hanncr, 
seeing  no  prospect  for  myself  in  my  own  country,  and 
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having  incurred  some  little  debts,  for  which   [  feared  to 

be  arrested,  I  came  over  tu  England  and  Wales,  wliere 
with  little  content  and  satisfaction  1  have  paased  seven 
years." 

■'  Well/'  said  I  ;  "thank  you  for  your  history — fare- 
well.*' 

"  Stap.  your  hanner  ;  does  your  hanncr  thinly  that  the 
Orange  will  ever  be  out  of  the  kennel,  and  that  the 
Orange  boys  will  ever  walk  round  the  brass  man  and 
horse  in  College  Green  as  they  did  of  ould  ? " 

"  Who  knows?  '*  said  I.  "  But  suppose  al!  that  were 
la  happen,  what  would  it  signify  to  you  ?  *' 

"Why  then  divil  be  in  my  patten  if  I  would  not  go 
back  to  Donnybrook  and  Dublin,  hoist  the  Orange 
cockade,  and  become  as  good  an  Orange  boy  as 
ever" 

"What."  said  1.  *'and  give  up  Popery  for  the  second 
time  ?  " 

"  I  would,  your  banner  :  and  why  not  ?  for  in  spite  of 
what  1  have  beard  Father  Toban  say,  1  am  by  no  means 
certain  that  all  Protestants  will  be  damned," 

■'  Farewell;' -said  I. 

"  Farewell,  your  banner,  and  long  life  and  prosperity 
to  you  !  God  bless  your  banner  and  your  Oran|*e  face. 
Ah.  the  Orange  boys  are  the  boys  for  keeping  faith. 
They  never  served  me  as  Dan  O'ConncIl  and  his  dirty 
gang  of  rcpalcrs  and  emancipators  did,  Farewell,  your 
banner,  once  more ;  and  here's  another  scratch  of  the 
(IHgant  tune  your  banner  \&  so  fond  of  to  cheer  up  your 
banner's  ears  upnn  your  way/* 

And  long  after  f  had  left  him  I  could  bear  him 
playing  on  hU  fiddle  in  first-rate  style  the  beautiful  tunc 
of  "Down,  down,  Croppies  Lie  Down," 
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r  WALKED  on  briskly  over  a  flat  umntercstmg  counUy, 
and  in  abojt  an  hour's  time  came  in  front  of  a  lar^ 
stone  house.  It  stood  near  the  road,  on  the  kft^ 
hand  side,  with  a  pond  and  pleasant  trees  before  it,  and 
a  number  of  corn-statks  behind.  It  had  something  the 
appearance  of  aji  inn,  but  displayed  no  sign.  As  I  wu 
standing  lookinji-  at  it,  a  man  with  the  look  of  a 
labourer,  and  with  a  dog  by  his  side,  came  out  of 
the  bouse  and  advanced  towards  mt 

"  What  ih  the  rjame  of  this  place?"  said  I  U;  him  in 
English  as  he  drew  nigh, 

"Sir,"  said  the  man,  "the  name  of  the  house  k% 
Ceiniog  Mawr." 

■■  Is  it  an  inn?  "  said  L 

■*  Not  now,  sir:  but  some  years  ago  it  was  an  inn» 
and  a  ver>'  lar^e  one,  at  which  coaches  used  to  stop  ;  at 
present  it  is  occupied  by  an  amaethwr — that  is  a  farmcf, 
sir," 

"Ceiniog  Mawr  means  a  great  penny,"  said  I,  '*why 
is  it  called  by  that  name?" 

■*I  have  lieatd,  ^ir,  that  before  it  was  an  inn  it  was  a 
very  considerable  place,  namely  a  royat  mint,  at  which 
pennies  were  made,  and  on  that  account  it  ^vas  called 
Ceiniog  Mawr." 

I  was  subsequently  told  that  the  name  of  this  placr 

was  Ccmit^e   Mawr.     If  such  be  the  real  name  the 

legend    about   the   mint  falls  to  the  ground,  Cerniogc 

having  nothing  to  do  with  pence,     Cem  in  Welsh  means 

in 
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a  jaw.  Perhaps  the  true  name  of  the  hf>ii5e  is  Comiawg, 
which  interpreted  is  a  place  with  pltmly  of  turrets  or 
chimney_s,  A  mil<^  ut  iwu  further  the  ground  began  to 
rise,  and  I  came  to  a  small  village  at  the  entrance  of 
which  was  a  watcr-whcci — near  the  village  was  a  gcntle- 
cnan's  seat  almost  surrounded  by  jjroves.  After  I  had 
passed  through  the  village*  seeing  a  woman  seated  by 
the  roadside  knitting.  I  asked  her  in  Knglish  its  name. 
Finding  she  had  no  Sacsn^  I  repeated  the  question  in 
Welsh,  whereupon  she  told  me  thai  it  was  called  Pcntrc 
Voelas. 

'■  And  whom  does  the  *  Plas '  belong  to  yonder 
amongst  the  groves?"  said  1. 

"  It  belongs  to  Mr  Wynn,  sir,  and  so  docs  the  village 
and  a  grcal  deal  of  the  land  about  here,  A  very  good 
gentleman  is  Mr  Wynn^  sir  ;  he  is  very  kind  to  his 
tenants  and  a  very  good  lady  is  Mrs  Wynn,  sir ;  in  the 
winter  she  gives  much  *iOtip  In  the  poor." 

Aft4:r  leaving  the  village  of  Penlre  Voelas  [  soon 
found  myself  in  a  wild  hilly  region,  I  crossed  a  bridge 
over  a  river,  which^  brawlinf*  and  tumbling  amidst  rocks, 
shaped  its  course  to  the  north-east.  As  I  proceeded, 
the  country  became  more  and  more  wild;  there  were 
dingles  and  hollows  in  abundance,  and  fantastic-looking 
hills,  some  of  which  were  bare,  and  others  clad  with 
trees  of  various  binds.  Came  to  a  little  well  in  a  cavity, 
dug  in  a  high  bank  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road, 
and  fenced  by  rude  stone  work  on  either  side ;  the  well 
was  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  many  deep. 
Water  i>o;iing  from  the  bank  upon  a  jifanting  tile 
fastened  into  the  earth  fell  into  it.  After  damming  up 
the  end  of  the  tile  with  my  hand,  and  drinking  some 
delicious  water,  1  passed  on  and  presently  arrived  ai  a 
cottage,  just  inside  the  door  of  which  sat  a  good-looking 
middle-aged  woman  engaged  in  knitting,  the  general 
occupation  of  Welsh  females. 
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"Gnod-day,"  said  I  to  her  in  Wdsk     "Fine  weather"! 

"  In  Irulh,  sir,  il  i,s  fine  weather  for  the  harvest" 

"  Are  you  alone  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  1  am,  sir,  my  husband  has  gone  to  his  labour." 

"  Have  you  any  children  ?" 

'*  Two,  sir  :  bill  tliey  are  out  at  service." 

"What  is  the  name  of  thia  place?" 

^  Pant  Paddock,  sir/' 

"Do  yoLi  pet  your  water  from  the  little  well  yonder* 

"  We  do,  sir,  and  good  water  it  is/' 

"I  have  drunk  of  it" 

"Much  good  may  what  you  have  drunk  do  yuUbj 
sirt'^ 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  river  near  here  ?  " 

"  It  is  called  the  Conway,  sir/' 

"  Dear  me  ;  is  that  river  the  Conway  ?  " 

"'  You  have  heard  of  it,  sir?*' 

"  Heard  of  it!  it  is  one  of  the  famous  rivers  of  ttic] 
world,  The  poets  are  ver>'  fond  of  it^one  of  the  gi^lj 
poets  of  my  country  calls  it  the  old  Conway," 

"  Is  one  river  older  than  another,  sir  ?  " 

"  That's  a  :>hfewd  question.     Can  you  read  ?" 

"1  can,  sir." 

"  Have  you  any  boolws  ?  " 

-  I  have  the  Bible,  sir'' 

"Will  you  show  it  me?" 

"  Willingly,  sir/' 

Then  getting  up  she  took  a  book  from  a  shelf  and 
handed  it  to  me,  at  the  same  time  begf;in(»  me  lo  enter 
the  house  and  sit  down,  I  declined,  and  she  again  took 
her  scat  and  resumed  her  Lccupation.  On  opening  the 
book  the  first  words  which  met  my  eye  were:  "Gad  i  mi 
fyncd  trwy  dy  dir! — Let  me  go  through  your  country" 
[Numb.  XX.  22). 

"I  may  say  these  words,"  said  1,  pointing  to  tht^ 
pas:5age.     "  Let  me  gu  tlinjugh  your  country/' 
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"  No  one  will  hinder  you,  sin  for  you  secin  a  civiJ 
gentleman/' 

*■  No  one  has  hindered  me  hitherto.  Wherever  I  have 
been  ir  Wales  I  have  ex|3crienced  nothing  but  kindness 
and  hospitality,  and  when  I  return  lu  my  own  country 
I  wiil  say  so," 

"  What  country  i&  yours,  sir  ? " 

"  England.     Did  you  not  know  that  by  my  tongue  ?  " 

"  I  did  tiut,  sir.  I  knew  by  your  tongue  that  you  were 
not  from  our  parts— but  I  did  not  know  that  you  were 
an  Englishman,  I  took  you  for  a  Cumro  of  the  south 
count  r>'," 

Returning  the  kind  woman  her  book,  and  bidding  her 
farewell  I  departed,  and  prncecderi  some  miles  through 
a  truly  magnificent  country  of  wood,  rock,  and  moun- 
tain. At  length  I  came  to  a  steep  mountain  gorge, 
down  which  the  road  ran  nearly  due  north,  the  Conway 
to  the  left  running  with  great  nnise  parallel  with  the 
road,  amiingat  broken  rocks,  which  chafed  it  into  foam. 
I  was  now  amidst  stupendous  bills,  whose  paps,  peaks, 
and  pinnacles  seemed  to  rise  to  the  very  heaven.  An 
immense  mountain  on  the  ri^'hl  sicle  of  the  road  particu- 
larly struck  my  attention,  and  on  inquiring  nf  a  man 
breaking  stone?i  by  the  roadside  I  learned  that  it  was 
called  Dinas  Mawr,  or  the  lai^c  citadel,  pcrhap*i  from  a 
fort  having  been  built  upon  it  to  defend  the  pass  in  the 
old  British  limes.  Coming  to  the  bottom  of  the  pass 
I  crossed  over  by  an  ancient  bridge,  and,  passing  through 
a  ^mall  tovv^n,  found  my^^elf  in  a  beautiful  valley  with 
majestic  hilbon  either  side.  This  was  the UyfTr>'nConway. 
the  celebrated  Vale  of  Conway,  to  which  in  the  summer 
time  fashionable  yentry  from  all  parts  of  Britain  resort 
for  shade  and  relaxation.  When  about  midway  down 
the  valley  I  turned  to  the  west,  up  one  of  the  grandest 
passes  in  the  woHd.  having  two  immense  door-po3t-s  of 
rock  at  the  entrance,  tlie  northern  one  probably  rising 
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to  the  altitude  of  nine  hundred  feet.  On  the  si^utheai 
side  of  this  pass  near  the  entrance  i^ere  neat  dwellmg* 
for  the  accummudatioii  of  visitors  with  coo!  apartnienis 
on  the  ground  flonr,  with  large  windows,  Iwiking  towarcb 
the  precipitous  :iidc  of  the  mitrhCy  northern  hill ;  withb 
them  1  observed  tables,  and  b;>oks.  and  young  men» 
probably  English  collegians,  seated  at  study. 

After  I  had  proceeded  some  way  up  tht  pjiss,  d<>wr 
which  a  small  river  ran,  a  woman  who  was  standing  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  way,  seemingly  on  the  look- 
out, b^^ed  me  in  broken  Kngh.sh  to  j^tep  aside  and  look 
al  the  falL 

"  You  mean  a  waterfall.  I  suppose  ?  "  said  I . 

"  Yes.  sir." 

"  And  how  do  you  call  it?  "  said  L 

"The  Fall  of  the  Swallow,  sir." 

"And  in  Welsh?  "said  I. 

"Rhaiadry  Wennol,  sir." 

*'  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  river }  "  said  1. 

"  Wc  call  the  river  the  Lygwy,  sir." 

I  told  the  woman  I  would  go,  whereupon  she  coH' 
ducted  me  through  a  gate  on  the  right-hand  _side  and 
down  a  path  overhung  with  trees  to  a  rock  projecting 
into  the  river.  The  Fall  of  the  Swallow  is  not  a 
majestic  single  fall,  but  a  succession  of  small  oncSp 
First  there  are  a  number  of  little  foaming  torrents, 
bursting  through  rocks  about  twenty  yards  above  the 
promontory  on  rthich  I  stmxl.  Then  (xame  two  beani' 
ful  rolls  of  white  water,  dashing  into  a  pool  a  little  way 
above  the  promontorj-  :  then  there  is  a  swirl  of  water 
round  its  corner  into  a  pool  below  on  its  right,  black  3S 
death,  and  seemingly  of  great  depth :  then  a  rudl 
throujih  d  very  narrow  outlet  into  another  po<.>l.  from 
which  the  water  clamours  away  down  the  glen^  Such  » 
the  Rhaiadr  y  Wennol,  or  Swallow  Fail ;  called  so  from 
the  rapidit}'  with  v^hich  the  waters  rush  and  skip  along- 
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On  inking  the  woman  on  whose  property  the  fall  was, 
she  informed  me  that    it  was  on  the  property  of  the 
Gwcdir  family.     The  name  of  Gwcdir  brought  to  my 
mind  the  '■  History  of  the  Gwedir  Family,"  a  t^x^  ard 
curious  book  which    I    had    read  in   my  boyhood,  and 
which  wa.s  written  by  the  representative  of  that  ^s^m^y^ 
a  certain  Sir  John  Wynne,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centLr>'-     't  gives  an  account  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  family,  from  its  earliest  rise  ;  but  more  particularly 
after  it  had  em i grated,  in  order  to  avoid  bed  neighbours, 
from  a  fair  and  fertile  district  Into  rugged  Snowdonia, 
where  it  found  anything  but  the  repose  it  came  in  quest 
of.     The  book  which  is  wrirtcn  in  bold  graphic  Enghiih. 
flings  considerable  lighc  on  the  state  of  society  in  Wales, 
in   the  time  of  the  Tudor?^,  a  truly  deplorable  state,  as 
the  book  is  full  of  accounts  of  feutls,  petty  but  desperjite 
skirmishes,  and   revengeful  murders.     To    many  of  the 
domestic  sagas,  or  histories  of  ancient  Icelandic  families, 
from  the  character  of  the  events  which  it  describes  and 
also  from  the  manner  in  which   it  describes  them,  the 
"  HistoTj'  of  the  Gwcdir  Family/'  by  Sir  John  Wynne^ 
bears  a  striking  resemblance. 

After  giving  the  woman  sixpence  I  lefl  the  fall,  and 
proceeded  on  my  way.  i  presently  crossed  a  bridge 
under  which  ran  the  river  of  the  fall,  and  was  stjon  in 
ft  wide  valley  on  each  side  of  which  were  lofty  hills 
dotted  with  wood,  and  at  the  top  of  which  stood  a 
mighty  mountain,  bare  and  precipitous,  with  two  paps 
like  those  of  Pindus  opposite  Jamna,  but  somewhat 
sharper.  It  wa"^  a  region  of  fairj'  beauty  and  of  wild 
grandeur.  Meeting  ^n  old  blciircd-cyed  farmer  I  inquired 
the  name  of  the  mountain  and  learned  that  it  was  called 
MocI  Siabod  or  Shabod.  Shortly  after  leaving  him, 
I  turned  from  the  road  to  inspect  a  monticle  which 
appeared  to  me  to  have  sometliing  of  the  appearance 
of  a  buria!  heap.     It  sto^d  in  a  green  meadow  by  the 
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river  which  ran  down  the  valley  on  the  left.  Wheih*f 
it  was  a  grave  hiil  or  a  naUiral  monticle,  1  will  nm 
say ;  but  atanding  in  the  fair  meadow,  the  rivvjld 
murmuring  beside  it,  and  the  old  mountain  looking 
down  upon  it,  1  thought  it  looked  a  very  meet  resting- 
place  for  an  old  Celtic  king. 

Turning  round  the  northern  side  of  the  mighty  Siabod 
I  5ooti  reached  the  villae'cof  Capel  Curig,  standing  in 
a  valley  between  two  hills,  the  easternmost  of  which 
is  the  aforesaid  Moel  Siabod,  Having  walked  now 
twenty  miles  in  a  broiling  day  I  thought  it  high  time 
to  take  some  rcfreshmentH  and  inquired  the  way  to  the 
inn.  The  Inn.  or  rather  the  hotel,  for  it  was  a  vciy 
magnificent  edifice^  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass 
leading  to  Snowdor,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valJe/, 
in  a  totally  different  direction  from  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Bangor,  to  which  place  I  was  bound.  There 
I  dined  in  a  grand  saloon  amidst  a  great  deal  uf 
fashionable  company,  who,  probably'  conceiving  from 
my  heated  and  dusty  appearance  that  I  was  some 
poor  feltow  travelling  on  foot  from  motives  of  economy, 
sur\'eyed  me  with  looks  of  the  most  supercilious  disdain, 
which,  however,  neither  deprived  me  of  my  appetite  roi 
operated  uncomfortably  on  my  feelings. 

My  dinner  finished,  1  paid  my  bill,  and  having 
sauntered  a  little  about  the  hotel  garden,  which  is 
situated  on  the  border  of  a  small  lake  and  from  which, 
through  the  vista  of  the  pass,  Snowdon  may  be  seen 
towering  in  majesty  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles, 
1  started  for  Bangor,  which  is  fourteen  miles  from  Capel 
Curig 

The  road  to  Bangor  from  Capel  Curig  is  almost  due 
wc5l-  An  hours  walking  brought  me  to  a  bleak  moor, 
extending  for  a  long  way  amidst  wild  sterile  hills. 

The  first  of  a  chain  on  the  left,  was  a  huge  lumpy  hiU 
with    a    precipice    towards    the    road    probably   three 
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hundred  Jeet  high.  When  I  had  come  nearly  parallel 
with  the  commencement  of  this  precipice,  1  saw  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  mad  two  children  looking  ovtr 
a  lostf  wall  behind  which  at  a  little  distance  stood  a 
wretched  hovel.  On  comirg  up  I  stopped  and  luolced 
at  them;  they  were  a  boy  and  girl;  the  first  about 
tw,elvc,  ihL-  latter  a  j'ear  or  two  younger  ;  both  wretchedly 
dressed  and  looking  ver}'  sickly. 

"  Have  you  any  English  ?  "  said  1,  addressing  Ihc  boy 
in  WcHK 

-  Dim  gair"  said  the  boy  ;  **not  a  word  ;  there  [s  wo 
Saesneg  near  here." 

"  What  '\^  the  name  or  this  place  ? " 

"  The  name  of  our  house  is  llclyg," 

"  And  whflt  H  the  name  of  that  hill  ?  "  said  1,  jjfjinting 
to  the  hiil  of  the  precipice. 

"  Allt  y  GAy — the  high  piRce  of  the  cuckoo," 

■*  Have  you  a  father  and  molhcr  ?  " 

"  We  ha^^" 

"  Arc  they  in  the  hoiide?  " 

■■  They  are  gone  to  Capel  CLrig." 

"  And  they  left  yon  alone?*' 

"  They  did.     With  the  cat  and  the  ttin-wire." 

"  Do  your  father  and  mother  make  wire-work  ?  " 

"  They  do.     They  live  by  making  it." 

"What  IS  the  wire-work  for^' 

'■  It  is  for  hedges  lo  fence  the  fields  with." 

'^  Do  you  help  your  father  and  mother?" 

•*  Wc  do ;  as  far  as  wc  can." 

"  You  both  look  unwell" 

'■  We  have  lately  had  ihecryd  "  (ague). 

"  Is  there  much  crvtl  about  here  ? " 

"Plenty." 

"Do  you  live  well?*' 

"When  ive  have  bread  we  live  well." 

"  If  I  give  you  a  penny  will  you  bring  me  some  water?"' 
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"  Wc  will,  whether  j'ou  give  us  a  penny  or  not.  Come, 
sister,  let  us  go  and  fetch  the  genlleman  water" 

They  ran  into  the  house  and  presently  returned,  the 
girl  bearing  a  pan  of  water  After  I  Jiad  drunk  I  ga\t 
each  rjf  the  children  a  penny,  a\m\  received  in  return 
from  each  a  diolch  or  thanks, 

*^  Can  either  of  yr>u  read  ?  " 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other," 

"  Can  your  father  and  mother  read  ?  " 

**  My  father  cannot,  my  mother  can  a  little." 

"  Arc  there  books  in  the  house  ?  " 

''  There  arc  not." 

"Nd  Bible  p" 

*'  There  ts  no  book  at  all" 

"  Do  von  go  to  chu  Tch  ?  " 

"  Wc'do  not." 

"  To  chapel  ? " 

'•  In  fine  weather." 

"  Are/fJU  happy?" 

'*Whcn  there  is  bread  in  the  house  and  no  cryd  we 
arc  all  happy," 

*'  Farewell  to  you.  children/' 

"  Farewell  to  you,  gentleman  [  "  exclaimed  both, 

"I  have  ieamt  sfimething."  said  I,  "of  Welsh  cottage 
life  and  feeling  from  that  [loor  sickly  child." 

I  had  passed  the  first  and  second  of  the  hills  which 
stood  on  the  left,  and  a  huge  long  mountain  on  the  r^h( 
which  confronted  both,  when  a  young  miin  came  dfwm 
from  a  gully  on  my  left  hand,  and  proceeded  in  the  same 
direction  as  myself  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and 
corduroy  trowscrs,  and  appeared  to  be  of  a  condition 
a  little  above  that  oT  a  labourer  He  shook  his  head 
and  scowled  when  I  s|»^ke  to  him  in  English,  but  smiled 
on  my  s|ieaking  WeUh,  and  saidt  "Ah,  you  speak 
Cumracg:  I  thought  no  Sais  could  speak  Cumraeg" 
I  aaked  him  if  he  was  going  far. 
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Lbout  four  miles,'*  he  replied. 

In  the  Bangor  road  ? " 

es,"  said  he  ;  *'  down  the  Bangor  road." 

earned  that  he  was  a  carpenter,  and  that  he  had 

up  the  gully  to  s;ee  an  acquaintance — perhaps  a 
iiearL  We  parsed  a  lake  on  our  right  which  he 
mc  was  called  Llyn  Ogwen,  and  that  it  abounded 
fish.  He  was  very  amusing,  and  expresj^ed  great 
at  at  having  found  an  Englishman  who  could  speak 
\^\  "  it  will  be  a  thing  to  talk  of"  said  he,  "  for  the 
ff  my  life."  He  entered  two  or  three  cottager  by 
de  of  the  road,  and  each  time  he  came  out  I  heard 
ay;  *■  1  am  witii  a  Sais  who  can  apeak  Cumraeg." 
ngtb  we  came  to  a  gloomy-looking  valley  trending 
lorth  ;  doivn  this  valley  llie  ruad  ran,  having  an 
lou^  wall  of  locki^  on  its  right  and  a  precipitous 
V  on  the  left,  beyond  which  was  a  wall  equally  high 
e  other  one.     When  we  had  proceeded  some  way 

the  road  mv  guide  said  :  '*  You  shall  now  hear  a 
^t\}\  echo,"  and  shouting  "taw.  Taw,"  the  ruck* 
d  in  a  manner  .'iomctliing  like  tlic  baying  of  hounds. 
k  to  the  dogs ! "  exclaimed  my  companion.  "  This 
■s  called  Nant  yr  ieuanc  gwn,  the  pass  of  the  young 

because  when  one  shouts  it  answers  with  a  noise 
ibling  the  crj'ing  of  hounds,"  i 

e  sun  was  ^ictliiig  when  we  came  to  a  ^mall   village 
;  bottom  of  the  pa.'^s,     I  asked  my  companion  it,s 
"  Ty  yn   y    maes,"   he  replied^   adding  a.^   he 
ed  before  a  small  cottage  that  he  was  going  no 
!Tj  as  he  dwelt  there. 
;  there  a  public -housi:  here?"  said  \. 
here   is,"  he   replied,  "you  wifl    find   one  a   littJc 
rr  lip  on  the  right  hand." 
ome,  and  take  ^ome  ale/*  <;:tid  f. 
o,"  said  hii 
l\\y  not?"  I  demanded. 
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"  1  am  a  teetotaler."  he  replied^ 

"  Indeed,"  said  1,  and  having  shaken  him  by  the  harui 
thanked  him  fur  his  company  and  bidding  him  farewelL 
went  on.  He  was  the  first  person  I  had  ever  niel  of  ihe 
fraternity  to  which  he  belonEJcd,  who  did  not  endeavour 
to  make  a  parade  of  his  abi>tinence  and  sdf-deniaL 

After  drinking  some  tolerably  good  ale  in  the  pubti6 
house  I  again  started.  As  1  left  the  village  a  docV 
struck  eight.  The  evening  was  delightfully  cool  ;  but  ti 
soon  became  nearly  dark,  1  passed  under  hi^^h  rocki^ 
by  houses  and  by  groves,  in  which  nightingales  werr 
singing,  to  lislen  Ui  whose  entrancing  melody  I  more 
than  once  .slopped.  On  coming  to  a  town,  hghied  up 
and  thronged  with  people,  1  asked  one  of  a  group  of 
young  fellows  its  name. 

"  Bctheada,'*  he  replied. 

"  A  scriptural  name,"  said  L 

"  Is  it  ?  '*  said  he ;  "  well,  if  its  name  is  scriptural  the 
manners  of  its  people  arc  by  no  means  so,'* 

A  little  way  beyond  the  town  a  man  came  out  of  a 
cottage  and  walked  beside  me-  He  had  a  basket  ii)  his 
hand.  I  quickened  my  jwce  ;  but  he  was  a  iremendnus 
walker,  and  kept  up  with  me.  On  we  went  aide  by  mJc 
for  tnore  than  a  mile  without  speaking  a  wotd.  At 
length,  putting  out  tny  legs  in  genuine  Barclay  fa^tiioit, 
1  got  before  him  about  ten  yards,  then  turning  round 
laughed  and  spoke  to  him  in  English,  He  too  laughed 
and  ^poke,  but  in  Welsli.  We  ncjw  wc:nt  on  like 
brothers,  conversing,  but  always  walkijig  at  ^real  speed, 
L  learned  from  him  that  hewai  a  markeC-gardener  living 
at  Bangor,  and  that  Bangor  wa;*  three  miles  off.  On 
the  stars  shining  out  we  began  to  talk  abuui  them. 

Pointing  to  Charles's  Wain  I  said,  "  A  gnod  star  fat 
travellers." 

Whereupon  pointing  to  the  North  star,  he  said : 

"  I  forwyr  da  iawn — a  good  star  for  mariners,'* 
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Wc  passed  a  large  house  on  our  left. 

"Who  lives  there?  "said  I. 

"  Mr  Smith."  he  replied,  ''  It  b  called  Flas  Ncwydd  ; 
mintir  penom  etto — we  have  yet  another  mile," 

In  ten  minutes  we  were  at  Bangor,  I  asked  him 
where  the  Albion  Hotel  was, 

"  r  will  show  it  you,"  said  he.  and  so  he  did- 

As  we  came  under  it  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  wife,  for 
she,  standing  on  a  balcony  and  diatinguishin^''  me  by  the 
lamplight,  called  out.  I  shook  hands  with  (he  kind  six- 
milc-an-hour  market-gardener,  and  going  into  the  inn 
found  my  wife  and  daughter,  who  rejoiced  to  sec  me. 
Wc  presently  had  tea. 


CHAPTER  xxvrr 


Bangor— Edmund  Price— The  Bridges— Booksdling— Future  Pope 
—Wild  Insh— Sou  they. 

Bamgor  is  seated  on  the  spurs  of  certain  high  hills  near 
the  Menai,  a  strait  separating  Moiia  or  Anglesey  from 
Caeniarvonshirc,  It  was  once  a  place  of  Dniidical 
worship,  of  which  fact,  even  without  the  testimony  of 
history  and  tradition,  the  name  which  signifies  ^*  upper 
circle  '  would  be  sufficient  evidence.  On  the  decay  of 
Druldi^m  a  town  sprang  up  on  the  site  and  in  Che 
neighbourhood  of  the  "  up|>er  circle,"  in  which  in  the 
sixth  century  a  convent  or  university  was  founded  by 
Deiniol,  who  (eventually  became  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
This  Deiniol  was  the  son  of  Deiniol  Vawr,  a  zealous 
Christian  prince  who  founded  the  convent  of  Bangnr  Is 
Coed,  or  Bangor  beneath  the  wood  in  Flintshire,  w^hich 
was  destroyed,  and  its  inmates  almost  to  a  man  put  to 
the  sword  by  Ethclbert,  a  Saxon  king,  and  his  barbarian 
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rolluwers  al  the  instigation  of  the  monk  Austin,  who 
hatesd  the  brethren  because  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  wliose  delegate  he  was  m 
Britain.  There  wcnz  in  al!  thr*:c  Hangors  ,  the  one  at 
Is  Coed,  aiiothei'  in  Povs'is,  and  thi^  Caernarvonshire 
Bangor,  which  wd,^  generally  termed  Bangor  Vawr  or 
Bangor  the  great.  The  two  first  Bangor^  have  fallen 
into  utter  dG-C^y,  but  Hanj^or  Vawr  is  still  a  bishop's  see, 
bw-'its  of  a  small  but  venerable  cathedral,  and  Coilt^OS 
a  population  of  above  eight  thousand  ,sc*uls. 

Two  very  remarkable  men  have  at  different  periods 
conferred  a  kind  of  lustre  upon  Bangor  by  residing  in 
it,  Taliesin  in  the  uld,  and  Edmund  Price  in  cuinpara- 
lively  modern  lime.  Both  of  them  were  puets.  Talicsin 
flourished  about  the  end  oftlic  fifth  century,  and  for  the 
sublimity  of  his  verses  was  for  many  centuries  called  bj* 
his  countrj'men  the  Bardic  King  Amongst  his  piecss 
IS  one  generally  termed  '"The  Prophecy  of  Ta.lie_sLi/ 
which  announced  long  before  Jt  happeneti  the  entire 
subjugation  uf  Britain  by  the  Saxons,  and  which  U 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  ?itirring  pieces  of  poetry  ever 
prijduced-  Kdmund  Price  flourished  during  tlie  tiircof 
Klizabeth,  He  was  archdeacon  of  Merionethshire,  bnt 
occnisionally  re-sided  at  Bangor  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Besides  being  one  of  the  best  Welsh  iJocls  of 
bis  age  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  posset- 
ing a  thorough  knowledge  of  no  less  than  eght 
languages- 

The  greater  part  of  his  compositions,  however  clcvCf 
and  elegant,  arc»  it  must  be  confessed,  such  bs  do  Urtlc 
credit  to  the  pen  of  an  ecclesiastic,  being  bitter  poi^int 
satires,  which  were  the  cause  of  miich  pain  and  misery 
to  individuals;  one  of  his  works,  however,  ts  not  only  of  a 
kind  quite  consistent  with  his  sacred  calling,  but  his 
been  a  source  of  considerable  blessing.  To  him  the 
Cambrian  Church   is   indebted    for  the  version  of  ihfi 
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PsalmSj  which  fui  ihc  Loj^t  two  ceiUuiies  it  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  usrng.  Previous  lo  the  version  of  the 
Archdeacon  a  trarsiaticin  of  the  Psalms  had  been  made 
imo  Welsh  by  William  Middleton,  an  officer  in  the 
naval  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  four-ard- twenty 
alliler^tkc  mrtLSiires  of  the  ancieiit<i  bartlfin  It  was 
elegant  and  even  faithful,  but  far  be/ond  the  com- 
prehensKin  of  people  in  general,  and  consequently  by  no 
means  fitted  for  the  use  of  churches,  though  intended 
for  ihac  purpose  by  the  a*ithor,  a  sincere  Christian, 
though  a  warrior  Avoiding  the  error  into  which  his 
predecessor  had  fallen,  the  Archdeacon  made  use  of  a 
measure  intelligible  to  people  (jf  e\'ery  degree,  in  which 
alliteration  \^  not  observed,  and  which  i;^  called  by  the 
Welsh  y  mesur  cyffredin.  or  the  common  measure.  Hi* 
opitiion  of  the  four- and -twenty  measures  the  Arch- 
deacon has  given  to  the  world  in  four  cowydd  lines  to 
the  following  effect : 

"  I've  read  the  iQaster- pieces  greiit 
Of  Iaq^u.i^cs  hu  Itr^s  than  ctghl, 
lliit  ne>f  hiive  fouiul  ji  ^voofof  ^oni; 
%ti  strict  OS  ih.-Ll  of  Cambria'!^  Longue," 

After  breakfast  on  ihif  morning  subsequent  to  my 
Arrival,  Henrietta  and  I  roamed  about  the  town,  and 
then  proceeded  to  view  the  bridges  which  lead  over 
the  strait  to  Anglesey.  One,  for  commoit  traffic, 
is  a  mo3t  beautiful  suspension  bridge  completed  in 
I  3 20,  ihe  resijit  of  the  mental  and  manual  labours  of 
the  ingeniou5  Telford;  the  other  is  a  tubular  railroad 
bridge,  a  wonderful  structure,  no  doubt«  but  anything 
btil  gmtcful-  \Vc  remained  for  some  time  un  the  first 
bridge,  admiring  the  .scenery,  and  were  not  a  little 
delighted,  as  we  stood  leaning  over  the  principal  arch, 
to  ?tce  a  proud  vessel  pass  beneath  us  in  full  saJL 

Satiated  with  ga^^lng  we  passed  into  Anglesey,  and 
making  our  way   to   the  ttibular    bridge,  which  is  to 
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the  west  of  the   suspension    one,   entered    one   of  iis 
passages  and   relurned   to  the  main   land. 

The  air  was  exceedingly  hoi  nind  sultry,  and  ui 
coming  to  a  stone  bench,  beneatb  a  shady  waJI.  wt 
both  sat  down,  panting,  on  one  end  of  it ;  as  we  weft 
resting  ourselves,  a  shabby-looking  man  with  a  bundle 
of  books  came  and  seated  hiniBelf  at  the  other  eni 
placing  his  bundle  beside  him  ;  then  taking  out  from 
his  pocket  a  dirty  red  handkerchief,  he  wiped  his  face 
which  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  ejaculated  :  *'lty 
Jasus,  it  is  blazing  hot ! " 

"Very  hot,  my  friend,"  said  I;  "have  you  travelled 
far  to-day?" 

"1  have  not,  your  banner  i  !  have  been  just  walking 
about  the  dirty  town  trying  to  sell  my  books/' 

**  Have  yoQ  been  successful  >  " 

"  I  have  not.  your  hanner ;  only  three  pence  have  I 
taken  this  blessed  day." 

"What  do  your  book;^  treat  of?" 

"Why.  that  is  more  ihan  I  can  tell  your  hanner;  fny 
trade  is  to  sell  the  books  not  to  read  them.  Would 
your  hanner  like-  to  look  at  them?" 

"Oh  dear  no,*'  said  I  ;  "I  have  long  been  tired  of 
books ;  1  have  had  enough  of  them." 

*' I  daresay,  your  banner;  from  the  state  of  your 
harncr's  eyes  1  should  say  a??  much;  they  lotik  so 
weak — pickitig  up  learning  has  ruined  your  hanner^s 
sight." 

"May  I  ask,"  said  1.  "from  what  countr>*  you  are?" 

"  Sure  your  hanner  may  ;  and  it  is  a  civil  answer  voa 
will  get  from  Midiad  Sullivan.  U  is  from  ould  Ireland 
E  anil  from  Castlebar  in  the  county  Mayo." 

"  And  how  came  you  into  WaJos  ?  " 

"  From  the  hope  of  bettering  my  condition,  your 
hanner,  and  a  foolish  hope  it  was," 

"Vou  have  not  bettered  your  condition,  then?  " 
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"  I  have  not,  your  hanner ;  for  I  suffer  quite  as  much 
hunger  and  thirst  as  ever  \  did  in  ould  Ireland," 

"  Did  you  sell  books  In  Ireland  ? '" 

"\  did  nat.  yer  hanner ;  [  made  buttons  and  clothes 
— that  is  I  pieced  them.  1  was  several  trades  in  ould 
Ireland,  your  banner ;  but  none  of  them  answering,  I 
came  over  here." 

"  Where  you  commenced  book-selling?*"  said  L 

"  1  did  nat,  your  lianner.  I  first  sold  laces,  and  then 
I  sold  loocifers,  and  then  something  else ;  1  have 
followed  several  trades  in  Wales,  your  hanner;  at 
last  I  got  into  the  book -selling  trade,  in  which  I  now  am," 

"  And  it  answers.  I  suppose,  as  badly  as  the  others  ?*' 

'*  Just  AS  badly,  your  banner;  divil  a  bit  better." 

"  I  suppose  you  never  beg  ? " 

"  Your  banner  may  say  that ;  I  was  always  too  proud 
to  beg.     1 1  is  begging  I  laves  to  the  wife  I  have." 

"  Then  you  have  a  wife?  '* 

"1  have,  your  banner;  and  a  daughter,  too;  and 
a  good  wife  and  daughter  they  are.  What  would 
become  of  me  without  them  I  do  not  know." 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  Wales?" 

"Not  very  long,  your  banner;  only  about  twenty 
years," 

'*  Do  you  travel  much  about?*' 

"  .All  over  North  Wale^,  your  banner  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  southern  country/' 

"'  I  suppose  you  speak  Welsh  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word,  your  banner,  The  Webb  speak  their 
language  so  fast,  that  divil  a  word  could  [  ever  contrive 
to  pick  up " 

"Do  you  speak  Irish?" 

*'  I  do,  yer  banner;  that  is  when  people  spake  to  me 
in  it." 

]  spoke  Co  him  in  Irish  \  after  a  little  discourse  he 
said  in  English  -. 
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"  1  secyuur  hanner  is  a  Munstx:!  man.  Ahl  ail  tKc 
learned  men  comes  from  Miinstcr  Father  Toban 
comes  from  Munster," 

**  1  have  heard  of  him  orcc  or  twice  before/'  said  1. 

■'  1  daresay  your  banner  has.  Every  one  has  heanl 
of  Father  Toban  \  the  greatest  scholar  in  the  world, 
who  tllcy  say  stands  a  better  chance  of  being  made 
Pope,  some  day  or  other,  thiin  any  saggart  in 
Ireland." 

"Will  you  take  sixpence?" 

"I  will,  your  hamicr ;  if  your  banner  offers  it.  but 
1  never  beg ;  I  leave  that  kind  of  «'ork  to  my  wife  ard 
daughter  as  I  said  before/' 

After  giving  him  the  sixpence,  which  he  received  with 
a  la/y  "  thank  your  hanner."  I  got  up,  and  followed  by 
my  danghler  returned  to  the  town. 

Herrietla  went  to  the  inn»  and  1  agam  strolled  about 
the  town.  As  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  business  streets  I  i^uddenly  heard  a  loud  Ar\d  dis- 
aonarl  gabbling,  and  glancing  around  bL'held  a  fiumber 
of  wild-looking  people,  male  and  female  Wild  looked 
the  men,  yet  wilder  the  women.  The  men  were  very 
lightly  clad,  and  wt:re  all  barefooted  and  bareheaded; 
they  carried  stont  slicks  in  their  hands.  The  women 
were  barefc>oted  loo,  but  had  for  the  most  pari  head- 
dresses;  their  garments  consisted  of  blue  cloaks  and 
striped  j^inghfim  gowns.  All  the  females  had  common 
tin  articles  in  their  hands  which  they  offered  for  sale 
with  violent  gestures  to  the  people  in  the  streets,  as  they 
walked  along,  occasionally  darling  into  the  shifps,  from 
which,  howevcrn  they  were  almost  invariably  speedily 
ejected  by  the  startled  proprietors,  with  looks  of  disgust 
and  almost  horror.  Two  ragged,  red-haired  lads  led 
a  gaunt  pony,  drawing  a  creaking  cart,  stored  with  the 
same  kind  of  articles  of  tin,  which  the  women  bore, 
Toorly  clad,  dusty  and  soiled  as   they  were,  they  all 
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w^ked  wilh  a  free,  independent,  and  almost  graceful 
carriage. 

"  Are  those  people  frain  Ireland  ? "  said  1  to  a  decent- 
looking  man,  .seemingly  a  mechanic,  who  stood  nea-r 
me*  and  was  ajso  looking  at  them,  but  with  anything 
but  admiration, 

"  I  am  soriy  to  say  they  are,  sir  : "  said  the  man,  who 
from  his  accent  was  evidently  an  Irishman,  "for  they 
arc  a  disgrace  to  their  country." 

I  did  not  exactly  think  ao.  I  thought  that  in  many 
respects  they  lA-ere  fine  specimens  of  humanity. 

'■  Every  one  of  those  wild  fellows,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"  \s  worth  a  dozen  of  the  pour  mean-spirited  book- 
Iramper  1  have  lately  been  discoursing  with." 

[n  the  afternoon  I  again  passed  over  into  Anglesey, 
but  thU  time  not  by  the  bridge  but  by  the  ferry  on 
the  north-east  of  Bangor,  intending  to  ^o  to  Beaumaris, 
about  two  or  three  miles  distant:  an  excellent  road. 
on  the  left  side  of  which  is  a  hi'ijh  bank  fringed  with 
dwarf  oaks,  and  on  the  ri^ht  the  Menai  strait,  leads 
to  it.  Beaumaris  is  at  present  a  watering' -place.  On 
one  side  of  it,  close  upon  the  sea,  stand  the  ruins  of 
an  immense  castle,  once  a  Norman  scron^^hold,  but 
built  on  the  site  of  a  palace  belonging  to  the  ancient 
kings  of  North  Wales,  and  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
celebrated  Owain  Gwynedd,  the  father  of  the  yet  more 
celebrated  Madoc,  the  original  discoverer  of  America, 
1  proceeded  at  once  to  the  castle,  and  clambering  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  turrets,  looked  upon  lieaumaris 
Bay.  and  the  noble  rocky  coast  of  the  mainland  to  the 
south-east  beyond  it,  the  most  remarkable  object  of 
which  is  the  gigantic  Penman  Mawr,  which  interpreted 
is  "(he  great  head-stone,"  the  termination  of  a  range 
of  craggy  hills  descending  from  the  Snciwdon  mountains 

"What  a  bay!"  said  I,  "for  beauty  it  is  superior  to 
I     the  far-famed  one  of  Naples,     A  proper  place  for  the 
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keels  to  start  from,  which,  unaided  by  the  cooipasf^ 
found  theiT  way  over  the  tiughty  and  mysterious 
Western  Ocean,'' 

I  repeated  all  the  Bardic  lines  T  cotilcl  remember  coti» 
nected  with  Mad(x:"s  expedi'lKiTi,  and  likewise  many 
from  the  Madoc  uf  Southey,  not  the  least  of  Britain's 
four  great  latter  poets,  decidedly  her  best  prose  ivritec, 
and  probably  the  pure^it  and  most  noble  character  to 
which  she  ha*  ever  given  birth  ;  and  then,  after  a  l™ig. 
lingering  Icxjk,  descended  frijm  my  altitude,  and  n> 
turned,  not  by  the  ferry,  hut  by  the  suspension  bndgc 
to  the  mainland 


CHAPTER  XXVIH 


Robert  LIciaf — Fropbclk  Englyn— The  Second  Sight — Dumaa 
Campbell-^  Nial's  Suga  —  Family  of  Nial  —  Gunnar  —  Tht 
Avenger, 

'^Av  I  dir  MOn,  ci  dwr  Meriai, 
Tfos  y  tfaeih,  onri  aros  trai." 

"I  will  go  to  the  land  of  Mojia,  noiwilUatandiinj  ihc  water  of 
the  Menait  a^fuss  titc  >ianJ,  withoui  wailing  for  Lhc  ebb." 

So  san^  a  bard  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
who  staled  him.^ir  Robert  Lleiaf,  or  the  least  of  the 
Roberts.  The  meaning  of  the  couplet  has  always  been 
considered  to  be,  and  doubtless  is,  that  a  time  would 
come  when  a  bridge  would  be  built  across  the  Mcnai, 
over  which  one  might  pass  with  safety  and  comfort, 
without  waiting  till  the  ebb  was  sufficiently  low  to 
permit  people  to  pass  over  the  traelh,  or  sand,  which, 
from  ages  the  most  remote,  had  been  used  as  the  mcaiis 
of  communication  between  the  mainland  and  the  Isle 
of  Mona  or  Anglesey.  Grounding  their  hopes  upon 
that  couplet,  people  were  continually  expecting  to  see 
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bridge  acTofi5  the  Merai :  more  than  two  hundred  ycarSn 
howe\'er,  elapsed  before  the  expectation  was  fulfilled  by 
the  might)'  Telford  flinging  over  the  strait  an  iron  svi-s- 
persior  bridgSj  which,  for  grace  and  beautj^  has  perhaps 
no  rival  in  Europe. 

The  couplet  is  a  remarkable  one.  In  the  time  of  its 
author  there  was  nobody  in  Britain  capable  of  building 
a  bridjje,  which  could  have  stood  against  the  tremendous 
surges  which  occasionally  vex  the  Menai  \  yet  the 
couplet  gives  intimarion  that  a  bridge  over  the  Menai 
there  would  be.  xvhich  clearly  argues  a  remarkable  fore- 
sight in  the  author,  a  feeling  that  a  time  would  at 
length  arrive  when  (he  power  of  science  would  be  ^io  far 
advanced,  that  men  would  be  able  to  bridge  over  the 
terrible  strait,  The  length  of  time  which  intervened 
between  the  composition  of  the  couplet  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  shows  that  a  bridge  over  the  Mcnai 
was  no  pont  y  meibion,  no  children's  bridge,  nor  a  work 
for  common  men.  Oh,  surely  Lleiaf  was  a  man  of  great 
foresight ! 

A  man  of  great  foresight,  but  nothing  more  \  he  fore- 
told a  bridge  over  the  Menai.  when  no  one  could  have 
built  one,  a  bridge  over  which  people  could  pass,  aye, 
and  carts  and  horses;  we  will  allow  him  the  credit  of 
foretelling  such  a  bridge  :  and  when  Telford's  bridge 
wa.s  flung  over  the  Mcnai,  Lleiafs  couplet  wag  verified. 
But  since  Telford's  another  bridge  has  been  built  over 
the  Menai,  which  enablej^  things  to  pass  which  the  bard 
certainly  never  dreamt  of  He  never  hinted  at  a  bridge 
over  which  thundering  trains  would  daih,  if  required, 
at  the  rate  of  fif^  miles  an  hour;  he  never  hinted  at 
steam  travelling,  or  a  railroad  bridge,  and  the  second 
bridge  over  the  Menai  ii^  one. 

That  Lleiiif  was  a  man  of  remarkable  foresight,  cannot 
be  denied^  but  there  arc  no  grounds  which  entitle  liim 
to  be  considered  a  possessor  of  the  second  sight     He 
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foretold  a  bridge,  but  not  a  railroad  bridge ;  had  be 
foretold  a  railroad  bridge,  or  hinted  at  the  man-cb  of 
steam,  hh  claim  to  the  second  sight  would  have  been 
incontestable. 

What  a  iriamph  for  Wales ;  what  a  triumph  for 
bardism,  if  Lieiaf  had  ever  writtten  an  <jn£lyn,  nr 
couplet,  in  which  not  a  bridge  for  common  traffic,  but  3 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Menai  was  hinted  at,  and  steam 
travelling  distinctly  foretold!  Well,  though  Lieiaf  did 
not  write  it,  there  e^tists  in  the  Wcl^^h  language  ;in 
englyn,  almost  as  old  as  Llciafs  time,  in  which  stcacn 
travelling  In  Wales  and  Anglesea  is  foretold,  and  in 
which,  though  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Menai  is  nf>t 
exactly  mentioned,  it  may  be  cnnsidered  to  be  included; 
so  thai  Wales  and  bardism  have  equal  reason  to  be 
proud.    This  is  the  englyn  alluded  to : — 

"  Codais,  ymolchais  yw  Mi^n,  cya  naw  iwr 
Cinicwa  'n  Nghacr  Llcon, 
Pryd  gosber  yn  y  Wcrddon, 
Hrj'dnavn  \\nh  dan  mawn  yn  Mon." 

The  above  englyn  was  printed  in  the  Greal,  1792.  |X 

316  ^  the  languaj^e  shows  it  to  be  a  production  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centUT)-.  The  following 
is  nearly  a  literal  tianslation  : — 

"  I  K<Jl  up  m  Mona  as  soon  as  ^iva:^  liglili 
Al  cine  in  old  Chester  my  breakfaM  I  loolc; 

In  Ireland  I  dined,  and  in  Mona,  ere  night, 
Uy  ihc  lurf  file  sai,  in  my  own  mxlc  nuok," 

Now,  as  sure  as  the  couplet  by  Robert  Lieiaf  foretel 
that  a  bridge  wrmlri  eventually  b<^  bMilt  over  the  strait, 
by  which  people  would  pass,  and  traffic  be  carried 
on,  so  surely  docs  the  above  cnglyn  foreshadow  the 
speed  by  which  people  would  travel  by  sieam,  a  speed 
by  which  distance  is  already  all  but  annihilated.  Al 
present  it  is  easy  enough  to  gel  up  at  dawn  31  Holy- 
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head,  the  point  of  Anglesey  the  mosl  distant  from 
Chester,  and  to  brekkfaiit  at  that  old  town  by  nine; 
and  though  the  feat  Jih-s  never  yet  been  accompljshcd»  it 
would  be  quite  possible,  provided  proper  preparations 
were  made,  to  start  fmm  Holyhead  at  daybreak,  break- 
fast at  Chester  at  nine^  or  before,  dine  in  Ireland  at  two, 
and  get  back  again  to  Holyhead  ere  the  sun  of  the 
longest  dsy  h;is  set.  And  as  surely  as  the  couplet  about 
the  bridged  argues  great  foresight  in  the  man  that  wrote 
it,  so  surely  does  the  cnglyn  prove  that  its  author  must 
have  been  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  second  sight,  a^ 
robody  without  it  could,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  porters  of  steam  were  unknown, 
have  written  anything  in  which  travcUing  by  steam  ru 
so  di^Jtmctly  alluded  to. 

Truly  some  old  bard  of  the  seventeenth  century  must 
in  a  vision  of  the  second  ^igbt  have  seen  the  rjJlroad 
bridge  across  the  Menat,  the  Chester  train  dashing 
across  it,  at  high  railroad  speed,  and  a  figure  exactly 
like  his  own  seated  comfurtabJy  in  a  third-ctass  car- 
riage. 

And    now  a   few  words  i>n  the  second  sight,  a  few" 
cairn,  quiet  words,  in   which  there  is  not  tht  slightest, 
wish  to  display  cither  eccentricity  or  book -learning. 

The  second  sight  is  the  power  of  sceint;  events  before 
they  happen,  or  of  seeing  eveniJ^  which  are  happening 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  commuii  sight,  or  between 
which  and  the  common  sight  barriers  intervene,  which 
it  cannot  pierce.  The  number  of  those  who  possess 
thi;^  gift  or  power  is  limited,  and  perhaps  no  person  e\'er 
possessed  tt  in  a  perfect  degree;  some  more  frequently^ 
see  coming  events,  or  what  is  happening  at  a  distance,]  " 
than  others;  some  ^ee  tilings  dimly,  others  with  great 
distinctness.  The  events  seen  arc  sometimes  of  great 
imprfrlancc.  sometimes  highly  notiaensicaJ  and  trivial; 
sometimes  thc>'  relate  to  the   person    who  sees   them. 
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Gometimes  to  other  people.  This  is  all  that  can  be  s^d 
with  anything  like  certainty  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  second  sigJit,  a  faculty  for  which  there  is  no 
accountingn  which,  were  it  belter  developed,  might  be 
termed  the  sixth  sense. 

The  second  sight  is  confined  to  no  particular  country, 
and  has  at  all  times  existed.  Particular  nations  have 
obtained  a  celebrity  for  it  fnr  a  time,  which  they  have 
afterwards  lost,  the  celebrity  being  transferred  to  other 
nations,  who  were  previously  not  noted  for  the  faculty. 
The  Jews  were  at  one  time  particidarly  celebrated  for 
the  posses*iion  of  the  second  sight :  they  are  no  longer 
so.  The  power  was  at  one  time  very  common  amongst 
the  Icelanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides,  but 
it  is  so  no  longer.  Many  and  extraordinar>^  Instarccs 
of  the  second  si^ht  have  lately  occurred  in  that  part  of 
England  generally  termed  East  Anglta,  where  in  former 
times  the  power  of  the  second  sight  seldom  manifesIcO 
itself. 

There  are  various  books  in  existence  in  which  the 
second  sight  it  treated  of  or  mentioned.  Amongst 
others  there  is  one  called  "  Martin'*  Description  of  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,"  published  in  the  year  1703. 
which  is  indeed  the  book  from  which  most  writers  in 
l^ngiishj  who  have  treated  of  the  second  sight,  haxr 
derived  their  information.  The  author  gives  variou* 
anecdotes  of  the  second  sight,  which  he  had  picked  up 
during  hifs  visits  to  those  remote  islands,  vthich  until  the 
publication  of  his  tour  were  almost  unknown  to  the 
world.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe  hero  that  the 
term  second  sight  is  of  Lowland  Scotch  origin,  and 
first  made  its  appearance  in  print  in  Martin's  book. 
The  Gaelic  term  for  the  faculty  is  taibhsearachd,  the 
literal  meaning  of  which  is  what  is  connected  with  a 
spectral  appearance,  tile  root  of  the  word  being  taibhse> 
a  spectral  appearance  or  vision. 
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Then  there  is  the  History  of  Duncan  Campbell     The 

father  of  this   person  was  a  native  of  Shetland,  who^ 
being   shipwrecked   un   the   ojasl   i>f  Swedish    Laplard, 
and  huspitably  received  by  the  natives,  married  a  woman 
of  the  country,  by  whom  he  had  Duncan,  who  was  born 
deaf  and  dumb.     On  the  death  of  his  mother  the  child 
was  removed  by  his  father  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
educated  and  taught  the  use  of  the  finger  alphabet,  by 
means   of  which   people  are  enabled   to  hold   dtscourse  ' 
with   each    other,  without  moving   the   lips   or   tongue 
This  alphabet  was  originally  invented  in  Scotland^  and  ' 
at   the  present   day    is    much   in   use   ihere,   not  only 
amongst   dumb  people,   but   many  others,  whn   employ' 
it  ai  a  silent  means  of  communication.     Nothing  Is  morei 
usual  than  to  sec  passengers  in  a  common  conveyance 
in  Scotland  discoursing  with  their  fingers.     Duncan  at  i 
an  early  period  gave  indications  of  possessing  the  second 
sight.     After    various   adventures   he  came  ttj    London, 
where  for  many  years  he  practised  as  a  fbrtune'tcllcr,  i 
pretending  \fi  answer  all  questions^  whether  rcJating  to  I 
the  past  or  the  future,  hy  meand  of  the  second  sight! 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  man  was  to  a  certain 
extent  an  impostor:  no  jjerson  exists  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  eitlier  of  the  past  or  future  by  means  of  the 
second  sight.which  only  visits  particular  people  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  which  \^  Cjuite  independent  of  individual  will : 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  disclosed  things  which 
no   person    could    have    been    acquainted    with   without 
visitations  of  the  second  sight      His  papers  fell  into  the 
hands   of    Dcfoc,   who   wrought  them    up  in   his  own 
peculiar  manner,  and  gave  them  to  the  world  under  the 
title  of  the  Life  of  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Gentleman  :  with  an  appendix  containing  many 
anecdotes  of  tlit^  second  sight  from  Martin's  [our. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  book  in  existence, 
connected  with  the  second  sight,  is  one  in  the  ancient 
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Norse  language  entitled  "  Nial's  Saga."  '  It  was  written 
in  Iceland  about  the  year  I200h  and  contains  th^  history 
of  a  certain  Nial  and  his  family^  add  likewise  notices 
of  various  other  people.  This  Nial  wbs  what  was  callerf 
a  spamadr,  that  is,  a  spaeinan  or  a  person  capable  of 
foretelling  events.  He  was  originally  a  heathen — H-hcn. 
however,  Christianity  was  intrtxiuced  into  Jceland.  lit 
was  amongst  the  first  to  embrace  it,  and  persuaded  his 
family  and  various  people  of  his  acquaintance  to  do  the 
same,  declaring  that  a  new  faith  was  necessary,  the  old 
religion  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Frey,  being  quite  unsuitcd 
to  the  times.  The  buok  is  no  romance  but  a  dume^Uc 
history  compiled  from  tradition  about  two  hundred  years 
after  Ihe  events  which  it  narrates  had  taken  place.  Of 
its  style,  which  is  wonderfully  ten^e,  the  following  trans- 
lated account  of  Nial  and  his  family  will  perhapc 
convey  some  idea  : — 

"There  v^as  a  man  called  Nial,  who  was  the  son  of 
Thort^eir  Gelling,  the  son  of  Thorolf  The  mother  of 
Nial  was  called  Asgerdr ;  she  was  Che  daughter  of  Ar 
the  Silent,  the  Lord  of  a  district  in  Norway.  She  had 
come  over  to  Iceland  and  settled  down  on  land  to  the 
westofMarkarfliot,  between  Oldu^lcin  and  SehalandsmuL 
Holtathorir  was  her  son,  father  of  ThoHief  Krak,  from 
whom  the  Skogverjars  are  come,  and  like^vise  of  TTior* 
griin  the  big  and  Skorargeir,  Nial  dwelt  at  B(.-rgthar- 
shvfll  In  Lan<iey,  bul  had  another  house  at  Thc^rolfcll. 
Nial  was  very  rich  in  property,  and  handsome  to  look  ti, 
but  had  no  beard.  He  was  ^o  great  a  lawver,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  find  his  equal,  he  was  very  wise,  and 
had  the  gift  of  foretelling  events,  he  was  good  at  counsel, 

*  Odc  or  Evo  oi  rbc  duracicrs  and  Jnddcats  in  thb  Sa^  aic  menclqec*! 
in  ll«  Ronkany  Kyc.     Lundon,  iS^j.  voL  \.  p.  2^0  i  vdL  ji.  p.  150. 

A  poniit  [fonslminn  at  (he  Saga,  modr  by  my^lf,  ho.^  hten  miiny  ytm 
m  cxtstencr-  il  (otmi  pirt  ola  loiiumain  ni  unpuhltsIirrJ  iransLiCian^  Irom 
(he  Nijrihcrn  Ungui^a.  In  my  jciui^ei  dayt  no  London  pitbtichet,  01  in' 
dfrd  mogiujic  cdilor,  would  look  al  anything  Jicm  Ihc  Norscp  L>uii^  et& 
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and  of  a  good  disposition,  and  whatever  counsel  he  gave 
people  wa5  for  their  best ;  he  was  gentle  ajid  humane, 
and  got  every  man  out  of  trouble  who  came  to  him  in 
his  need.  Hts  wife  was  called  Bergthora ;  ?.he  was  the 
daughter  of  Skarphethin.  She  was  a  bold-spirited 
woman  who  feared  nobody,  and  wa_s  rather  rough  of 
temper.  They  had  six  children,  three  daughters  and 
three  sons,  all  of  whom  will  be  frequently  mentioned 
in  this  saga." 

In  the  history  many  instances  are  given  of  Nial's  skill 
in  giving  good  advice  and  his  pawer  of  seeing  events 
before  they  happened.  Nial  lived  in  Iceland  during 
most  sinfjular  times,  in  which  though  there  were  laws 
provided  for  every  possible  case,  no  man  could  have 
redress  for  any  injury  unless  he  took  it  himself,  or 
his  friends  look  it  for  him,  simply  because  there  were 
no  ministers  of  justice  supported  by  the  State,  authorised 
and  empowered  to  carry  the  sent[;nce  of  the  law  into 
effect.  For  example,  if  a  man  were  slain,  his  death 
would  remain  unpunished,  unless  he  had  a  son  or  a 
brother,  or  some  other  relation  to  slay  the  -slayer,  or 
to  force  him  to  pay  "bod,"  that  is,  amends  in  money, 
to  be  determined  by  the  pasition  of  the  man  who  was 
slain.  Provided  the  man  who  was  slain  had  relations, 
his  death  was  generally  avenged,  as  it  was  considered 
the  height  of  infamy  in  Iceland  to  permit  one's  relations 
to  be  murdered,  without  claying  their  murderers,  or 
obtaining  bod  from  them.  The  right,  however,  per- 
mitted to  relations  of  taking  id th  their  own  hand^  the 
lives  of  those  who  had  slain  their  friends,  produced 
incalculable  mischiefs  i  for  if  the  original  slayer  had 
friends,  they,  in  the  event  of  his  being  slain  in  retaliation 
for  what  he  had  done,  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
as^nge  hi\  death,  *io  that  by  the  lex  talionis  feuds  \\tt^ 
perpetuated.  Nial  was  a  great  benefactor  to  \i\^  country- 
men»  by  arranging  matters  between  people  at  variance, 
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in  which  he  was  much  helped  by  ht^  knowledt*;€  of  the 

l3w»  and  by  giving  wh'ilesome  .idvtce  to  people  in 
precarious  sitiiatitins,  in  which  he  wd-i  freqiiaitiy  bdj>cd 
by  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  the  second  sighL 
On  several  occasions  he  settled  the  disputes  in  vhicb 
hin  friend  Gunnar  was  involved,  a  nol^le,  generous 
character^  and  the  champion  of  Iceland,  but  who  had  3 
host  of  foc-T,  envious  of  his  renown  ;  and  it  was  rot  his 
fault  if  Guniiar  was  eventually  slain^  for  if  the  advice 
which  he  gave  had  been  followed,  the  champion  would 
have  died  an  old  man  ;  and  if  his  own  sons  had  followed 
his  iidvice,  and  not  been  over  foud  uf  taknijr  vengeance 
on  people  whu  had  wronged  lliein,  they  would  have 
escaped  a  horrible  death,  in  which  he  himself  was  in- 
volved, as  he  had  always  foreseen  he  should  tie, 

"Dost  thou  knfjw  by  what  death  thou  thyself  will 
die?'*  said  Gunnar  t<»  Nial.  after  \\mi  tatter  had  heCfl 
warning  him  that  if  he  folloi^ved  a  certain  course  he 
would  die  by  a  violent  death. 

"  I  do."  said  Nial.  ^j 

*'What  is  \t?*'  said  Gunnar.  ^H 

*'  What  people  would  think  the  least  probable,"  rc|>li^^^ 
NiaL 

He  meant  that  he  should  die  by  lire.  The  kind 
generous  Nial,  who  tried  to  get  everybody  oui  of 
difficulty,  perished  by  fire.  H\^  snns  by  their  violent 
conduct  had  incensed  numerous  people  a^inst  them. 
The  house  in  which  they  lived  with  their  father  was  beset 
at  night  by  an  armed  party,  whn,  unable  to  break  into  it 
owing  to  the  desperate  resistance  which  they  met  with 
from  the  sons  of  Nial,  Skarphcthin,  iHclgi,  and  Grimmr 
and  a  comrade  of  theirs  called  Kari,*  set  it  in  a  blaxe,  in 
which  perished  Nial,  the  lawyer  and  man  of  the  second 

•  All  rhcif  \httt  nimci  aie  very  cxjmmDn  in  Norfolk,  ihc  popuIaLion  ol 
uvhic?)  it  of  Nor«f  uiigin.  SLarphcthin  is  a\  pieunr  jufmcunceci  Shupift, 
Hf^  Vl^iy,     SkarpheltilnT  inlcfprdcd,  ii  a  keen  pruc. 
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st^t.  his  wife  Berpthora.  and  two  of  thar  sons,  the 
Ihrrd.  1  ielgf,  having  been  previously  slain,  and  KarJ,  who 
was  destined  lo  be  the  avenger  of  the  rlUfated  family, 
having  made  his  escape,  after  performing  deeds  of 
heroism  which  for  centuries  after  were  the  themes  of 
song  and  tale  in  the  ice-bound  isJe. 


CHAPTER   XXiX 


Snowdon^Caernarvon— Mflwn   Wledig  -Mod    y   Cyn^horion — 

The  Wvddfa— Snnw  of  Snnwtlon— Rare  PlatiL 


On  the  third  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Bangor  we  set 
out  for  Snowdon. 

Snowdon  or  Eryri  is  no  single  hillj  but  a  mountainous 
region,  the  loftiest  part  of  which,  called  Y  Wyddfa, 
nearly  four  thousand  fetrt  ahfivc  the  le\/el  of  the  sea,  [s 
generally  con-iidered  tfj  be  the  highest  point  of  Southern 
Britajn.  The  name  Snovvdon  wa.s  bestowed  upon  this 
region  by  the  early  Knglish  on  account  of  its  snowy 
appearance  in  winter;  Eryri  by  the  Britons,  because  in 
the  old  lime  it  abounded  with  eagles,  Eryri*  in  the 
ancient  British  language  signifying  an  cyne  or  breeding- 
place  of  cag)c:7. 

Snowdon  is  interesting  on  various  accounts.  It  is 
interesting^  fir  its  picturesque  beauty.  Perhaps  in  the 
whole  world  there  is  no  region  more  picturesquely 
beautiful  than  Snowdon,  a  region  of  mountains,  laWes, 
cataracts,  and  groves,  In  which  nature  ^^hows  herself  in 
bcr  most  grand  iind  beautiful  forms. 

It  is  interesting  from  its  connection  with  history  ;    it 

'  ErjFii  IlkcwiK  aieiiifi"  i«"  cdcioccncr  or  scrofulous.  tftupiUm.  \\  Li 
poflbfr  ihBi  mtny  wjU  b«  lii^po'ieLj  in  niainioin  Uiai  in  \hs  on^i-  of  Snow- 
•l«iithcvQTd  is  Milendcil  Up  vnpreit  a  ru^rd  chCrucencf  or  entpliDn  on 
Ui4  HtrUcv  of  tLc  curlh. 
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was  lo  Snowdon  Ihat  Vortigcrn  retired  fram  the  furj'of 
his  own  subjects,  caused  by  the  favour  which  he  showed 
to  the  detested  Saxons.  Ic  waji  there  that  he  called  to 
his  coun^^els  Merlin,  said  tu  be  bcgutten  on  a  hag  by  an 
incubus,  but  who  was  in  reality  the  ?on  of  a  Roman 
consul  by  a  British  woman.  It  was  in  Snowdon  that  tie 
built  the  castle,  which  he  fondly  deemed  would  pruve 
impregnable,  but  which  his  enemies  destroyed  by  flinging 
wild-fire  over  ita  walls;  and  it  was  in  a  wind-bcatra 
valley  of  Snowdon,  near  the  sea,  that  his  dead  body 
decked  in  green  armour  had  a  mound  of  earth  and  ^tonc* 
raised  over  it.  It  was  on  ihe  heights  of  Snowdon  that 
the  brave  but  unfortunate  Llywelin  ap  Griffith  made  Ms 
last  stand  for  Cambrian  independence .  and  it  was  to 
Snowdon  that  that  very  remarkable  man,  Owen  Gkn- 
dovver*  retired  with  his  irregular  band^  before  Harry  tfic 
Fourth  and  his  numerous  and  disciplined  armies,  £OOn 
howcven  lo  emerge  from  ils  defiles  and  folluw  the  Toe, 
retreating  less  from  the  Welsh  arrows  from  the  crags* 
than  from  the  cold,  rain  and  starvation  of  the  VVcUh 
hills. 

Kut  it  is  from  its  connection  with  romance  that 
Snowdon  derives  its  chief  interest.  Who  wlien  he 
thinks  of  Snowdon  docs  not  associate  it  with  the  heroes 
of  romance,  Arthur  and  his  knights )»  whose  ^clitioua 
adventures,  the  splendid  dreams  of  Welsh  and  Breton 
minstrels,  many  of  the  scenes  of  which  are  the  valleys 
and  passes  of  Snowdon,  arc  the  origin  of  romance,  before 
which  what  is  claasic  has  for  more  than  half  a  century 
been  waning,  and  is  perhaps  eventually  destined  to 
disappear.  Yes,  to  romance  iinowdon  is  indebted  for  iu 
interest  and  consequently  for  its  celebrity ;  but  Ibfi 
romance  Snowdon  would  assuredly  not  be  what  vt  at 
present  is,  one  of  the  very  celebrated  hills  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  poets  of  modem  Europe  almost  whflt 
Parnassus  was  tn  those  of  old. 
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To  the  Welsh,  besides  being  the  hill  uf  the  Awcn  or 
Mu3c»  it  has  always  been  the  hill  of  hills,  the  loftiest  of 
ai]  mountains,  the  one  whose  ^now  is  the  coldest,  to 
dimb  to  whose  peak  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  feats  ; 
and  the  one  whose  fall  will  be  the  most  aatcinnding 
catastrophe  of  the  last  day. 

To  view  this  mountain  1  and  my  iittlc  family  set  off  in 
a  caleche  on  the  third  morning  after  our  arrival  at 
Bangor. 

Our  first  stage  was  to  Caernarvon.  As  I  *iiibseqijently 
made  a  journey  to  Caernai-von  on  foot,  I  shall  say  no' 
thing  about  the  road  till  I  give  an  account  of  that 
expedition,  save  that  it  lies  fnr  the  most  part  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  We  reached  Caernarvon^ 
which  is  distant  ten  miles  from  llangor.  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  put  up  at  an  inn  to  refresh  ourselves  and  the 
horses.  It  is  a  beautlfu]  little  town  situated  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Menai  Strait  at  nearly  its  western 
extremity.  It  Is  called  Caernarvon,  because  it  is  opposite 
Mona  or  Anglesey  ■  Caernarvon  signifying  the  to^vn  or 
castle  opposite  Mona,  fts  principal  feature  is  its  grand 
old  castle,  fronting  the  north,  and  partly  surrounded  by 
the  sea.  This  castle  was  built  by  Edward  the  First  after 
(he  fall  of  his  brave  adversary  Llewelyn,  and  in  it  was 
bom  his  son  Edward  whom,  when  an  infant,  he  induced 
the  Welsh  chieftaln.s  to  accept  as  their  prince  without 
seeing,  by  saying  that  the  person  whom  he  proposed  to 
be  tlieir  so^-ereign  was  one  who  was  not  only  born  in 
Wales,  but  could  not  speak  a  word  of  the  English  | 
language.  The  town  Caernarvon,  however,  existed  long^ 
before  Edward's  time,  and  was  probably  originally  a 
Roman  station.  According  to  Welsh  tradition  it  was 
built  by  Maxen  Wledig  or  Ma-xentius  in  honour  of  his 
I  wife  Ellen  who  was  bom  In  the  neighbonrhood.  Maxen- 
I  tlus.  who  was  a  Briton  by  birth,  and  partly  by  origin 
■   contested  unsuccessfully  the  purple  with  Gratian  and 
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Valentiriian,  and  to  support  his  claim  led  over  tn  the 
Continent  ar  immejise  army  of  Britons,  who  never 
returned,  but  on  the  fall  of  their  leader  settled  down  in 
that  part  of  Gaul  generally  termed  Armorica,  which 
means  a  naaritime  region,  but  which  the  Welsh  call 
Llydaw,  or  Lithuania^  which  was  the  name,  or  something 
like  the  name,  which  the  region  bore  when  Maxen's 
army  took  possession  of  it»  owing,  doubtless,  to  its 
having  been  the  quarters  of  a  legion  composed  of  bar- 
barians from  the  country  of  Leth  or  Lithuania, 

After  ■itaying  about  an  hour  at  Caernarvon  we  atarted 
for  Llanberi^,  a  few  mile:^  to  the  east.  Ltanbens  is  a 
small  village  situated  in  a  valley,  and  take%  its  name 
from  i'eris,  a  British  saint  of  the  sixth  century,  ^nn  of 
Helig  ab  Gianc^.  The  valley  extends  from  wcsl  to 
cast  having  the  great  mountain  of  Snowdon  on  its 
soutli,  and  a  range  of  immense  hills  on  its  northern  side 
We  entered  this  valley  by  a  pass  called  Nant  y  Glo  or 
the  ravine  of  the  coal,  and  passing  a  lake  on  our  left,  on 
which  I  objicrvcd  a  solitary  corracle,  with  a  fisherman  in 
it,  were  presently  at  the  village.  Here  we  ;fot  down  at 
a  small  inn»  and  having  engaged  a  youn^^  lad  to  ser\'e  as 
guide,  \  set  out  with  Hennetta  to  ascend  the  hill,  my 
wife  remaining  behind,  not  deeming  herself  sufficiently 
strong  to  encounter  the  fatigue  of  the  expedition. 

Pointing  with  my  finger  to  the  head  of  Snowdon 
towering  a  long  way  from  us  in  the  direction  of  the 
east,  1  said  to  Henrietta:  — 

"  Dacw  Eiyri.  yonder  is  Snowdon-  I^t  us  try  lo 
get  to  the  top.  The  Wehh  have  a  proverb:  '  It  is  tasy 
to  say  yonder  is  Snowdon  ;  but  not  so  easy  tt>  ascend  it,* 
Therefore  1  would  advise  you  to  brace  up  your  nervca 
and  sinews  for  the  attempt." 

We  then  commenced  the  ascent,  arm-in-arm,  fijllowed 
by  the  lad,  I  singing  at  the  stretch  of  my  v^cc  a 
celebrated  Welsh  stanza,   in  which  the  proverb   about 
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Snowdon  is  given,  eiribellished  with  a  fintf  moral,  and 
which  ma/  thus  be  rendeied  :^ 

"  Easy  li>  say,  *  tSchold  Ery-ri,' 
But  difllcuk  10  ir^iiclj  iis  herkd; 
£a^  for  him  whose  hope*  are  cheery 
To  bid  ihe  wretch  be  comforted," 

We  were  far  from  being  the  only  visitors  to  the  hill 
this  day:  groups  uf  people,  or  single  individual'i,  might 
be  seen  going  up  or  deaccnding^  the  path  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  The  path  was  remarkably  good,  and 
for  some  way  the  ascent  was  anythinf;  but  steep.  On 
our  left  was  the  Vale  of  Llanberis,  and  on  our  other 
side  a  brtiad  hollow,  or  valley  of  Snowdon,  beyond 
which  were  t\vo  huge  hills  forming  part  of  the  body 
of  the  grand  mountain,  the  lowermnst  of  which  our 
guide  told  me  was  called  Muel  Elia,  and  the  uppermost 
Moel  y  Cynghorion.  On  we  went  until  \vG  had  passed 
both  these  hills,  and  come  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  wall  of  rocks  constituting  the  upper  region  of 
Snowdon,  and  where  the  real  difficulty  of  the  ascent 
commences.  Feelinpf  now  rather  out  of  breath  we  sat 
down  on  ^  little  knoll  xvith  our  faces  to  the  ?ourh. 
having  a  small  lake  near  us,  on  our  left  hand,  which 
lay  dark  and  deep,  just  under  the  great  wall. 

Here  wc  sat  for  some  time  resting  and  surveying 
the  scene  which  presented  itself  to  us,  the  principal 
object  of  which  was  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
mighty  Moel  y  Cynghnrion,  across  the  wide  hollow 
or  valley,  which  il  overhangs  in  the  shape  of  a  sheer 
precipice  some  five  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Struck  by  the 
name  of  Moel  y  Cynghonon,  which  in  English  signifies 
the  hill  of  the  counsellorii.  1  enquired  of  our  giifde  why 
the  hill  was  so  called,  but  as  he  could  afTord  me  no 
information  on  the  point  1  presumed  that  it  was 
either  called  the  hill  of  the  counsellors  from  the  Druids 
having  held  high  consultation  on  its  top,  in  time  of  old, 
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or  from  the  unfortunate  Llewelyn  having  consDltod 
there  with  hta  chieftains,  whilst  his  army  lay  encamped 
in  the  vale  below. 

Getting  up  we  set  about  surmounting  what  remained 
of  the  ascent.  The  path  wa.s  row  winding  and  much 
mere  sleep  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  I  was  at  unc 
time  apprehensive  that  my  gentle  companion  would 
be  obliged  to  give  over  the  attempt;  the  gallant  girl, 
however,  persevered,  and  in  little  more  than  twenty 
minutes  from  the  time  when  we  arose  from  our  resting- 
place  under  the  crags,  tvc  stood,  safe  and  sounds  though 
panting,  upon  the  very  top  of  Snowdon,  the  far-famed 
Wyddfa, 

The  Wyddfa  is  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  aiid  i* 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  low  wa!l.  In  the  middle 
of  it  is  a  rude  cabin,  in  which  refreshments  are  sold, 
ard  in  which  a  person  resides  through  the  year,  though 
there  arc  few  or  no  visitors  to  the  hill's  top,  except 
during  the  months  of  summer.  Below  on  all  sides  arc 
rrighiftil  precipices  except  on  the  side  of  the  west 
Towards  the  cast  it  looks  perpendicularly  into  the 
dyffrin  or  vale,  nearly  a  mile  below,  from  which  10 
the  gainer  it  is  at  all  timei  an  object  of  admiration,  of 
wonder  and  almost  of  fear, 

Tbert  we  stood  on  the  Wyddfa,  in  a  cold  bracing 
attno.spbcre,  though  ihc  day  was  almost  stiflingly  hot 
in  ihc  regions  from  which  we  had  ascended.  Tbcie 
we  ^tood  cnjoyhig  a  scene  inexpressibly  grand,  com- 
prehending a  considerable  part  of  the  mainland  of 
Wales,  the  whole  of  An^rlcsey.  a  faint  glimpse  of  pan 
uf  Cumberland  i  the  Iri^h  Channel,  and  what  might 
be  either  a  misty  creation  or  the  shadowy  outline  of 
the  hills  of  iTeland,  Peaks  and  pinnacles  and  huge 
moels  stfx*d  up  here  and  ihere.  about  us  and  t>eloiV 
us,  partly  in  glorious  light,  partly  in  deep  shade 
Manifold   ;vcrc   the  objects   which    wc  saw    from     the 
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brow  of  Snowdon,  but  of  all  the  objects  which  we  saw,  '\ 
those  which  filled  u^  with  delight  and  admiration,  were 
numerous    lakes    and    lagoons,   which,   like    shceti    of 
fee  or  polished   silver,  lay  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
sun  in  the  deep  valleys  at  his  feet. 

'"  Here/*  said  1  to  Henrietta,  "you  are  on  the  top 
crag  of  Snowdon,  which  the  Welsh  consider,  and 
perhaps  with  justice,  to  be  the  most  remarkable  crag 
in  the  world  ;  which  is  mentioned  in  many  of  their  old 
wild  romantic  tales,  and  some  of  the  noblest  of  their 
pucms,  amongst  others  in  the  'Day  nf  Judgment/  by 
the  illustrious  Goronwy  Owen,  where  It  is  brought 
forward  in  the  following  manner: 

Cyf^rt^-il  hoEWal  a  hi-' 

"*Thf  brnw  nf  Snowdon  shflll  he  Jevelled  with  ihe  ground,  and 
\ht  eddjing  w&lers  shall  murmur  round  it' 

"You  are  now  on  the  top  crag  of  Snowdon,  generally 
termed  Y  Wyddfa*  which  means  a  conspicuous  place 
or  tumulus,  and  which  is  t^cncraily  in  winter  covered 
with  snow ;  about  which  snow  there  are  in  the  Welsh 
language  two  curious  englynion  or  stanzas  consisting 
entirely  of  vowels  with  the  excepiii^n  of  one  consonant, 
namely  the  letter  R. 

■"^Oer  prV  Eiraar  Eryri,— o'ryv? 
At  awyi  i  rcw! ; 
Oer  yw  *r  ia  ar  rlw  'r  ri, 
A'r  tita  ocr  yw  'Ryri, 

"  ^ 0  Ri  y'Ryri  ywV  oeia,— or  ir, 
Ar  oror  ivir  arva  \ 
OV  awyr  a  yr  Eirp, 
O'i  ryw  i  roi  lew  ar  la.' 


'  ri  will  not  \x  Ainia  to  claeive  that  the  original  term  \^  gwyddfa  :  bni 
cwyddlfi  l>dnt  a  frniininc  noim  m  cvmpourd  cnmmcncin^  uim  Ki  v^^Ii 
B  ■  nrnuUc  cunwrjinl,  lose*  Ibc  LiiIibI  Idler  bclme  y  ihc  definite  ajtick 
— you  sy  Gwyddfa  a  tuikmliis,  bul  r>^[  y  [^wyJiirii  the  lumulus- 


2o6  (r/in  tVAr^s  \<mtf. 

"^Cold  IS  (he  soov  r>ti  SnoMlon's  bitiw 
ll  Tnakeg  the  air  so  chill : 
For  coldi  1  itow,  ihcrc  is  no  snow 
LWe  tfial  Df  Snondoa's  hill- 

'^ '  A  hill  moaL  t:hil]  is  Snowdoo's  hill, 
And  wintry  is  his  biow  ; 
From  Snowdon's  ht]l  Ihe  hreeies  chiU 
Can  frettc  the  very  anow,*" 

Such  was  the  harangue  which  I  ulterccl  on  the  top 
of  Snowdon  ;  Id  which  HciiHclta  Ii3tened  with  attention; 
three  or  four  English^  who  stood  nigh^  with  grinnmg 
scorn,  and  a  Welsh  gentleman  with  considerable  mterest. 
The  latter  coming  forward  shook  me  by  the  hand 
exclaiming — 

"Wyt  ti  Lydaaeg?'' 

"  I  am  not  a  Llydauan,"  said  I ;  "'  I  wish  !  waj^,  or 
anything  but  what  I  am,  one  of  a  nation  amongst 
whom  ^ny  knowledge  save  what  relates  to  money* 
making  and  over-reaching'  is  looked  upon  as  a  disgract. 
I  am  tTshamed  to  say  that  1  am  an  Hnghshman/' 

t  then  returned  his  shake  of  the  hand ;  and  bidch'ng 
Henrietta  and  the  guide  follow  me,  went  Tnto  the  cabin, 
where  Heiirfetta  had  some  excellent  coffee  and  myself 
and  the  guide  a  bottle  of  tolerable  ale;  very  much 
refreshed  we  set  out  on  our  return. 

A  little  way  from  the  top,  on  the  right-hand  side  as 
you  descend,  there  is  a  very  steep  path  running  dovn 
in  a  zigzag  manner  to  the  pass  which  leads  to  Ci*[3el 
Curig.  Up  this  path  it  is  indeed  a  task  of  difficulty 
to  ascend  to  the  Wyddfa,  the  one  by  which  we  mounted 
being  comparatively  easy.  On  Henrietta's  pointing  out 
to  me  a  plant,  which  grew  on  a  crag  by  the  side  of  this 
path  some  way  down,  I  was  about  to  descend  m  order 
to  procure  it  for  her  when  our  i;uidc  springing  forward 
darted  down  the  path  with  the  agility  of  a  young  goat 
and  in  less  than  a  miniite  returned  with  it  in  his  hand 
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and  presented  it  gracefully  to  the  dear  giii.  who  on 
examining  it  ';a[d  \t  belonged  to  a  syjecies  of  which  she 
bad  Inng  been  desirous  of  powcssing  a  specimcii- 
Nothiiig  material  occurred  in  our  descent  lo  Lbnbcris, 
where  my  wife  waj>  anxiously  awaiting  us.  The  ascent 
and  descent  occupied  four  hours.  About  ten  o'clock  at 
night  we  again  faund  ourselves  at  tiangor. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


Gronv^  Owen  —Struggles  of  Genius — The  Stii>rnd. 

The  day  after  our  expedition  to  Snowdon  I  and  my 
family  parted;  they  returning  by  railroad  lo  rhesler 
and  Llangollen  whilst  I  took  a  trip  into  Ang]c*ey  to 
visit  the  birth-place  of  the  great  poet  Goronwy  Owen, 
whose  works  I  had  read  witli  enthudiasm  in  my  early 
years. 

Goronwy  or  Gronwj'  Owen,  was  bom  \i}  the  year 
1^22,  at  a  place  called  Llanfair  Mathafani  EJlhiif  In 
Anglesey.  He  was  the  eldest  of  three  children.  Hi* 
parentis  were  peasants  and  so  excecdinglj'  poor  thftl 
they  were  unable  to  .send  him  to  school.  Even,  how- 
ever, when  an  unlettered  child  he  gave  indication*  thai 
he  was  visited  b)'  the  awen  or  muse.  At  length  th« 
celebrated  Lewis  Morris  chancing  10  be  at  Llanfair 
became  acquainted  with  the  boy,  and  struck  with  hit 
natural  talents,  determined  that  he  should  have  all  the 
beneht  which  education  could  bestow.  He  accordingly, 
at  his  own  expense  sent  him  to  school  at  Bcaumarlii, 
where  he  dJspbyed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  the 
acquisition  of  learning.  He  sub^vcqucntJy  sent  liiin  to 
Jesus  College.  Oxford,  and  supported  him  there  whiUt 
studying  for  the  church.  Whilst  at  Je*su?r<  Gronwy 
distinguished  himselfas  a  Greek  and  Latin  schoUr,  and 
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gave  such  proors  of  poetical  talent  In  his  native 
langiia^^e,  thai  lie  was  looked  upon  by  his  countrj'men 
or  Eliat  Welsh  college  as  the  rising  Bard  of  the  age 
After  completing  his  collegiate  course  he  returned  to 
Wales,  where  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church 
in  the  year  1745H  The  next  seven  years  of  his  life  were 
a  series  of  cruel  disappointments  and  pecuniary 
em  bar  rasa  merits.  The  grand  wish  uf  his  heart  was  to 
obtain  a  curacy  and  lo  seltie  down  in  Wales.  Certainty 
a  \^ry  reasonable  wish.  To  say  nothing  of  his  being  a 
great  genius,  he  was  eloquent,  highly  learned,  modest, 
meek  and  of  irreproachable  morals,  yet  Gronwy  Owen 
could  obtain  no  Welsh  curacy,  nor  could  his  friend 
Lewis  Morris,  though  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmosU 
procure  one  for  him.  Il  is  true  that  he  was  told  that 
he  might  go  to  Llanfair,  his  native  place,  and  ofBciatc 
there  at  a  time  u/hen  the  curacy  happened  to  be  vacant, 
and  thilher  he  went,  glad  al  heart  la  get  back  iimongst 
his  old  friends,  who  enthusiastic  ally  welcomed  him  ;  yel 
scarcely  had  he  been  there  three  weeks  when  he 
received  notice  from  the  Chaplain  or  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor  that  he  must  vacate  Llanfair  in  order  to  malce 
room  for  a  Mr  John  KlUs.  a  young  clergyman  of  lar^ 
independent  forlunen  who  was  wishing  for  a  curacy 
under  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Doctor  Hutton~so  poor 
Gronwy  the  eloquent,  the  learned,  the  meek^  was  obli^d 
to  vacate  the  pulpit  of  hi^  native  place  to  make  room 
for  the  rich  young  clergyman,  who  wished  to  lue  within 
dining  distance  of  the  palace  of  Bangor.  Truly  in  this 
world  the  full  shall  be  crammed,  and  those  who  have 
little,  shall  have  the  little  which  they  have  taken  away 
from  them.  Unable  to  obtain  employment  in  Wales 
Gronwy  sought  for  il  in  Kngland,  and  after  some  time 
procured  the  curacy  of  Oswcslr>^  in  Shropshire,  where  he 
married  a  rcsp-jctable  young  woman,  who  eventually 
brought  him  two  son«  and  a  daughter. 
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From  Oswestry  he  went  to  Donnington  near  Shrews- 
bury, where  under  a  certain  Scotchman  named  Douglas, 
who  was  an  absentee,  and  who  died  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
he  officiated  as  curate  and  master  of  a  grammar  school 
for  a  stipend — always  grudgingly  and  contumeliuusly 
paid — of  thrcc-and -twenty  pounds  a  year.  From 
Donninglon  he  removed  to  Walton  in  Cheshire,  where 
he  lost  his  daughter  who  was  carried  off  by  a  Fever. 
His  next  removal  was  tn  Northolt,  a  pleasant  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

He  held  none  of  his  curacies  long,  cither  losing  them 
from  the  caprice  of  his  principals,  or  being  compelled  to 
resign  them  from  the  parsimony  which  they  practised 
towards  him.  In  the  year  1756  he  was  living  in  a  garret 
in  Loiidon  vainly  M>lici[ing  employment  in  his  sacred 
callingy  and  undergoing  with  his  family  the  gteatc^l 
privationsL  At  length  his  friend  Lewis  Morris,  who  had 
always  assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  abihty,  pro- 
cured him  the  mastership  of  a  government  school  at 
New  Brunswick  in  North  America  with  a  salary  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Thither  he  went  with  his  wife 
and  family,  and  there  he  died  sometime  about  the  year 

He  was  the  last  of  the  great  poets  of  Cambria  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Ab  Gwilym,  the  greatest  which 
she  has  pcoduced.  His  poems  which  for  i.  long  time 
had  circulated  through  Wales  in  manuscript  were  first 
printed  in  the  year  1B19.  They  are  composed  in  the 
ancient  Bardic  measures,  and  were  with  one  exception, 
namely  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  benefactor  Lewis 
Morris,  which  was  transmitted  from  the  New  World, 
written  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five. 
All  his  pieces  are  excellent,  but  his  masteru'ork  is 
decidedly  the  Cywydd  y  Earn  or  "  Day  of  Judgment," 
This  poem  which  is  generally  considered  by  the  Welsh 
as  the  brightest  urnamcnt  of  iheir  ancient  language,  was 
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composed  at  Donnington,  a  small  hamlet  in  Shropshire 
on  the  north-west  spur  of  the  Wrekfr,  at  which  place,  as 
has  beer  already  said,  Gronwy  toiled  as  schoolmaster 
and  curate  under  Douglaa  the  Scot,  for  a  stipend  of 
three-and' twenty  pounds  a  year. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

Sun    for    Anglesey — The    Post  -  Master— Asking    Qucsiions— 
Mynydd  Lydiart — Mr  Prilchard— Way  to  Llanfair. 

When  I  started  from  Bangor,  to  visit  the  birth-place  nf 
fironwy  Owen,  T  hy  no  means  saw  my  way  clearly  l>efore 
me.  I  knew  that  he  was  born  in  Anglesey  in  a  parish 
called  Llanfair  Mathafarn  cilhaf.  that  is  St  Mary's  of 
farther  Mathafarn — bat  ai5  to  where  this  Malbafam  lay, 
north  or  south,  nearer  farj  knewpositivelyrothing.  Pass- 
ing through  the  northern  suburb  of  Bangor  1  saw  a  small 
house  in  front  of  which  was  written  "post-oflice"  in 
white  letters ;  before  this  house  underneath  a  shrub  in  a 
little  garden  sat  an  old  man  reading.  Thinking  thai  from 
this  person,  whom  I  judged  to  be  the  post-master,  I  waJ? 
as  likely  to  obtain  information  with  respect  to  the  place 
of  my  destination  as  from  any  one,  I  slopped,  and  taking 
off  my  hat  for  a  moment,  inquired  whether  he  could  tell 
me  anything  about  the  direction  of  a  place  called 
Llanfair  Mathafarn  eilhaf  He  did  not  seem  to  under^ 
stand  my  question,  for  getting  up  he  came  towards  me 
and  asked  what  I  wanted:  I  repeated  what  ]  had  said, 
whereupon  his  face  became  animated, 

'^Llanfair  Mathafarn  eichaf!'*  said  he.  '^  Yes,  [  car 
tell  you  about  it,  and  with  good  reason,  for  it  lies  not  far 
from  the  place  where  I  was  bom." 

The  above  was  the  substance  of  what  he  sard,  and 
nothing  more,  for  he  spoke  in  English  somewhat  broken. 
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"And  how  far  is  Llanfair  from  here?"  said  L 

"  About  ten  miles,"  he  replied. 

"That's  nothing,"  said  I:  "I  was  afraid  it  was  much 

^*  Do  you    call   ten   miles   nothing,"   said   he,  "in   a 

burning  day  like  this  P     1  think  >-ou  wili  be  both  tired 

id  thirsty  before  you  get  to  LUnfair.  supposing  you 

th<?re  on  fooL     But  what  may  your  business  be  at 

LlanfaJr?"  said  he.  looking  at  me  inquisitively.    "  It  is 

a  strange  piacc  to  go  to,  unless  you  go  to  buy  hogs  or 

:atUc" 

"  r  go  to  buy  neither  hogs  nor  cattle.*"  ^d  1,  "though 

ann  somewLiat  of  a  judge  of  both  :    I  go  on  a  more 

important  errand,  namely  to  5cc  the  birth-place  of  the 

great  Gronwy  Owen." 

"  Are  you  any  relation  of  Gronwy  Owen?"  said  the 
old  man,  looking  at  me  more  inquisitively  than  before, 
through  a  large  pair  of  sfjectaclcs  which  he  wore^ 
"  None  whatever"  said  1. 

''  Then  why  do  you  go  to  sec  his  parish,  it  is  a  vcf7 
poor  one," 

"  From  respect  to   his  genius,"  said  I ;    "  1  read  his 
works  long  ago.  and  was  delighted  witii  them," 
^^k   *^  Are  you  a  Welshman?''  said  the  old  man. 
^B    "  No."  ^aid  L,  "  1  am  no  Welshman/' 
^H    ''Can  you  speak  Welsh ^'*  said  he,  addressing  me  in 
^Hftat  targnage. 

^H    "  A  little/'  said  T  ;  "  but  not  so  well  as  I  can  read  it" 
^H    "  Well/'  said  the  old  man.  "  1  have  lived  here  a  great 
^^many  >'car£,  but  never  before  did  a  Saxon  cali  upon  me. 
asking  questions   about   Gronwy   Owen,  or   his   birth- 
place:    Immortality  to  his  memory!     1  owe  much  to 
m,  for  reading  his  writings  taught  me  to  be  a  poet  1 " 
"  Dear  mc  !  "  said  I ,  '"  are  you  a  poet  ?  " 
"1  trust  I  am/'  said  he;   "though  the  humblest  oF 
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A  flash  of  proud  firt,  melhoujrhl,  Hluniined  hU 
features  as  he  pmnounceii  these  last  words, 

"I  am  most  happy  to  have  met  you,"  said  I  :  "but 
tell  mc  how  im  I  to  get  to  Llanfair?" 

-Vou  must  go  first/'  said  he,  "to  Traeth  Coch  whidi 
Jn  Saxon  is  called  the  'Red  Sand.'  Tn  the  village 
called  (he  Pcutracth  which  lie.s  nbove  that  sand.  I  was 
bom  ;  through  the  village  and  over  ihe  bridge  you  muat 
pass,  and  after  walking  four  miles  due  north  you  will 
find  yourself  in  Llarfair  eilhaf,  al  the  northern  ex- 
trcmfty  of  Moiv  Farewell  \  Thai  ever  Saxon  should 
ask  mc  about  Grorwy  Owen,  and  his  birtlt-pUce I  J 
scarcely  believe  you  to  be  a  Saxon,  but  whether  >'Ou  be 
or  not,  I  repeat  farewel!." 

Coming  to  the  Menai  Bridge  I  asked  the  man  who 
took  the  penny  toll  at  the  entrance,  the  way  to 
Pcntractb  Coch. 

"Vou  see  that  white  house  by  the  wood,"  said  he 
pointing  some  distance  into  Anglesey ;  ''  you  must  m^kc 
towards  it  till  you  come  to  a  place  where  there  are  four 
cross  roads  and  tlien  you  must  take  the  road  to  ihe 
right" 

Massing  over  the  bridge  I  made  my  way  towards  the 
house  by  the  wood  which  stood  on  the  hill  till  I  came 
where  the  four  roads  met,  when  I  turned  to  the  right 
as  directed- 

Thc  country  through  which  I  passed  seemed  tolerably 
well  cultivated,  the  hedge-rows  were  very  high,  seeming 
to  spring  out  of  low  stone  walls.  1  met  two  or  three 
gangs  of  reapers;  proceeding  to  their  work  widi  scytbts 
in  their  hand^. 

In  about  half-an-ho»tr  I  passed  by  a  farm-house  partly 
surrounded  with  walnut  trees.  Still  the  same  high 
hedges  on  both  sides  of  the  road:  are  these  hedges 
relics  of  the  sacrificial  groves  of  Mona?  thought  I 
to  myscir     Then  I  came  to  a  wretched  village  through 
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which  I  hurried  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  1 
then  saw  a  long,  lofty,  craggy  hill  on  my  right  hand  to- 
wards the  east- 

"  What  moLintair  Is  that?"  said  I  to  an  urchin  play- 
ing in  the  hoi  dust  of  the  road. 

''Mynydd  LydiartI"  said  the  urchin,  tossing  up  a 
handful  of  the  hot  dust  into  the  air.  part  of  which  in 
descending  fell  into  my  eyes. 

1  shortly  afterwards  passetl  by  a  handsome  lodge. 
I  then  saw  groves^  mountain  Lydiart  Torming  a  noble 
backp-ound. 

"Who  owns  this  wood?"  aiiid  I  in  Welsh  to  two 
men  who  were  limbing  a  felled  tree  by  the  road-sfde. 

"  Lord  Vivian,"  answered  one,  touching  bis  hat. 

"  The  gentleman  is  our  countryman/^  haJd  he  to  the 
other  after  I  had  passed. 

I  was  now  descending  the  side  of  a  prett>"  valley,  and 
«oon  found  myself  at  Pentraeth  Coch.  The  part  of  the 
fenlraeth  where  [  liow  was  contif^^ted  of  a  few  houses 
and  d.  church,  or  somethmg  ^^'hich  I  judged  to  he  a 
church,  for  there  was  no  steeple  ;  the  houses  and  church 
stood  about  a  h'ttlc  open  spot  or  square,  the  church  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  west  a  neat  little  inn  or  public- 
house  over  the  door  of  which  was  written  "  The  White 
Horse,  Hugh  Pritchard/*  Hy  thts  timt-  I  had  verified 
in  part  the  prediction  of  the  old  Welsh  poet  of  the  pnst- 
ofRce,  Though  I  was  not  yet  arrived  at  Llanfair,  I  was, 
if  not  tired,  very  thirsty,  owing  to  the  burninj^  heat  of 
the  weather,  so  I  determined  to  go  fn  and  have  Mime 
ale.  On  entering  the  house  I  was  greeted  Jn  English 
by  Mr  Hugh  I'ritchard  himself,  a  tall  bulky  man  with 
a  weather-beaten  countenance,  dressed  in  a  brown 
Jerkin  and  corduroy  trosvscrs,  with  a  broad  low-crowned 
buff-coloured  hat  on  his  head,  and  what  might  be 
called  half  shoes  and  half  high-lows  on  his  feet.  He 
had  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  which  when  he  greeted 
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me  he  took  out,  but  replaced  a^  soon  as  the  greeting 
was  over,  ivhich  consi.^led  of  "Good-day,  sir,"  delivered 
in  a  frank^  hearty  tone.  I  loaked  Mr  Hugh  Pritchard 
in  the  face  and  thouj^ht  I  had  never  seen  a  more  honest 
countenance.  On  tny  telling  Mr  Pritchard  that  1 
wanted  a  pint  of  ale,  a  buxom  damsel  came  forward 
and  led  me  into  a  nJce  cuci  parlour  on  the  right-hand 
*iide  of  the  door,  and  then  went  to  fetch  the  ale. 

Mr  Pritchard  meanwhile  went  into  a  kind  of  tap- 
room<  fronting  the  parlour,  where  !  heard  him  talking 
in  Welsh  about  pi^s  and  cattle  to  some  of  his  customers. 
I  observed  that  he  spoke  with  some  hesitation  ;  which 
circumstance  I  mention  as  rather  curious,  he  being 
the  only  Welshman  I  have  ever  known  who,  when 
speaking  his  native  language,  appeared  to  be  at  a 
loss  for  words.  The  damsel  presently  brought  me 
the  ale,  which  1  tasled  and  found  excellent :  she  was 
going  away  when  I  asked  her  whether  Mr  Pritchard 
was  her  father;  on  her  replying  in  the  affirmative  I 
inquired  whether  she  was  born  in  that  house. 

"No I"  said  she;  "T  was  born  in  Liverpool;  my 
father  was  bom  in  this  house,  which  belonged  to  his 
fathers  before  him,  but  he  left  it  at  an  early  age  and 
married  my  mother  in  Liverpool,  who  was  an  Ani;;ies«y 
woman,  and  so  I  was  born  in  Liverpool." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  tn  Liverpool  ?  "  said  1. 

"  My  mother  kept  a  little  shop,"  said  the  girl,  "  whilst 
my  father  followed  various  occupations," 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  here?"  said  1, 

*'  Since  the  death  of  my  grandfather."  said  tile  girl. 
"which  happened  about  a  year  ago.  When  he  died 
my  father  came  here  and  took  possession  of  his  birth- 

'*  You  speak  very  good  Englishj"  said  1 ;  "  have  you 
any  Welsh?" 

"  Oh  yes,  plenty,"  said  the  girl ;   '•'  we  always  speak 
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Wehh  together,  but  being  bom  at  Liverpool,  I  of  course 
hdve  plenty  of  English.'* 

"  And  which  language  do  you  prefer  ?  "  said  I. 

"I  think  1  like  English  best,"  said  the  girl,  "it  is 
the  most  useful  language." 

'*Nc>t  in  Angleseyn"  said  l. 

"  Well;"  said  the  girl,  "  it  is  the  most  genteel." 

"Gentility"  said  I,  "will  be  the  ruin  of  Welsh,  as 
it  has  been  of  many  other  things — what  have  1  to  pay 
for  the  ale?" 

"Three  peTice/'  said  she, 

I  paid  the  money  and  the  girl  went  out.  I  finished 
my  ale,  and  getting  up  made  for  the  door  ;  at  the  door 
I  was  met  by  Mr  Hugh  I'ritchard,  who  came  out  of  the 
tap-room  to  thank  me  for  my  custom,  and  to  bid  me 
farewell.  1  aslced  him  whether  I  should  have  any 
difficulty  in  finding  the  way  to  Llanfain 

"None  whatever,"  said  he,  "you  have  only  to  pass 
over  the  bn'dgc  of  the  Tracth,  and  to  go  due  north  for 
about  four  miles,  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  Llanfair," 

"What  kind  of  place  is  it?"  said  1, 

'*A  poor  straggling  village,"  said  Mr  PrTtchard. 

"ShaJl  1  be  able  to  obtain  a  lodging  there  for  the 
night?"  said  h 

■*  Scarcely  one  such  as  you  would  like,"  said  Hugh, 

"And  where  had  1  best  pass  the  night?"  [  demanded. 

''We  can  accommodate  you  comfortably  here,"  said 
Mr  Prltchard,  "  provided  you  have  no  objection  to 
come  back." 

[  told  him  that  I  should  be  only  too  happy,  and  Forth- 
with departed,  glad  at  heart  that  I  had  secured  a 
comfortable  lodging  for  the  night. 
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The  village  of  PcMtiaeth  Goch  occupies  twu  attics,  of  a 
romantic  dell — ^ihat  part  of  it  which  stands  on  the 
southern  side,  ^nd  which  comprises  the  church  and 
the  little  inn.  is  by  far  the  prettiest,  thai  which  occupjei 
ihe  northern  is  a  poor  assemblage  of  huts,  a  brook  rolls 
at  the  bottom  of  the  clell,  over  which  there  is  a  Htllc 
bridge :  coming  to  the  bridge  1  stopped,  and  luukcd 
over  the  side  into  the  water  running  briskly  below. 
An  aged  man  who  looked  like  a  beggar,  but  who  did 
not  b^  of  me,  ,viood  by. 

"To  what  place  does  this  water  run?'*  said  I  in 
English. 

"  I  know  no  Saxon/'  said  he  jn  trembling  accents, 

I  repealed  myquestiotiin  Welsh, 

"  To  the  sea/*  he  said.  "  which  In  not  far  ofT  indeed  it 
IS  so  near,  that  when  there  are  high  tides,  the  salt  water 
comes  up  to  diis  bridge." 

"You  seem  feeble?*'  said  L 

"  I  am  so/'  said  he,  "  for  1  am  old." 

'*  How  old  are  yoLi?  "  said  \. 

" Sixteen    after  sixty/'    said    the    old    man    with 
sigh ;    ■■  and    1     have    nearl>    lost   my  siglu    antj     my 
hearing/' 

"Are  you  poor?"  said  L 

"Very/"  said  the  otd  man. 

I  gave  him  a  trifle  which  he  accepled  with  thanks. 

"  Why  is  this  sand  calied  the  red  sand? "  said  L 
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"  I  caimt^  tcil  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  wish  1  could, 
for  you  have  been  kind  to  ni&" 

Bidding  him  farewell  1  passed  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  village  to  the  cop  of  the  hiH.  I  walked  a 
little  way  foi-ward  and  then  stopped,  as  I  had  done 
at  the  bridge  in  the  dale,  and  looked  to  the  cast,  over 
a  low  *jtone  wall- 
Before  rne  lay  the  sea  or  rather  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  Menai  Straits,  To  my  right  wa;;  mountain 
TJdiart  projecting  some  way  into  the  sea;  to  my  left* 
that  is  to  the  north,  was  ^  high  hill,  with  a  few  white 
houses  near  iU  basi?,  forming  a  small  village,  which 
a  woman  who  pasficd  by  knitting  told  me  was  called 
Llan  Peder  Goch  or  the  Church  of  Red  Saint  Peter 
Mountain  Lidiart  and  the  Northern  Hil]  formed  the 
headlands  of  a  beautiful  bay  into  which  the  waters 
of  the  Tracth  dell,  from  which  1  had  come,  were  dis- 
char^Tedn  A  sandbank,  probably  covered  with  the  sea 
at  high  tide,  seemed  to  stretch  from  mountain  Lid  fan 
a  considerable  way  towards  the  northern  hill.  Moun- 
tain, bay  and  sandbank  were  bathed  in  sunshine;  the 
water  was  perfectly  calm  ;  nothing  was  moving  upon  it, 
nor  upon  the  shore,  and  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld 
a  more  beautiful  and  tranquil  scene. 

f  went  <m.  The  cotititry  which  had  htthcrlu  been 
\^rf  beautiful,  abounding  with  yellow  corn-fields,  be- 
came sterile  and  rocky ;  there  were  stone  walls,  but 
no  hedges,  J  passed  by  a  moor  on  my  left,  then  a 
moory  hillock  on  my  right:  the  way  wa^  broken  and 
stony;  all  traces  of  the  good  roads  of  Wales  had 
disappeared  :  the  habitations  which  I  saw  by  the  way 
were  miserable  hovels  into  and  out  of  which  large  sows 
were  stalking,  attended  by  their  farrows. 

'■  Am  I  far  from  Llanfair? "  said  T  to  a  child. 


You 


arc  m 


Llanf 
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said  the  child. 


leman, 
A  desolate  place  was  Llanfair,     The  sea  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  to  the  south,  limt^kilns  with  their  stifling 
fijnoke  not.  far  from  mc.  I  rjat  down  on  a  h'ttk 
^ecn  knoll  on  the  right-hand  i^ide  of  the  road ;  a 
sm^ll  house  was  near  me,  atid  a  desolate-looking  mi^l 
at  about  a  furlong's  distance,  to  the  south.  Hog« 
came  about  mt?  gnintJng  anJ  snifling.  1  felt  quite 
[Rclanchuly. 

'Ms  this  the  neighbourhood  of  the  birth-place  cf 
Gronwy  Owen?"  said  I  to  myself  "No  wonder  that 
he  was  unfortunate  through  life,  springing  from  such  t 
region  of  wretchedness.'* 

Wretched  as  the  region  seemed,  however.  I  soon 
found  there  were  kindlj-  hearts  close  by  me. 

As  I  sat  on  the  knoll  I  heard  some  one  slifjhtly  cough 
very  near  me,  and  looking  to  the  left  saw  a  man  dressed 
like  a  miller  looking  at  me  from  the  g^arden  of  the 
little  house,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 

I  got  up  and  gave  him  the  sele  of  the  d^y  in  Knglish. 
He  was  a  man  about  thirty,  rather  tall  than  otherwise. 
with  a  very  prepossessing  countenance.  He  shook  his 
head  at  my  English. 

"What,"  said  f.  addressing  him  in  the  language  of 
the  countr>',  "have  you  no  English?  Perhaps  you  have 
Welsh  ?  ■■ 

■"Plenty,"  said  he,  laughing  '* there  is  no  lack  of 
Welsh  amongst  any  of  us  here.     Are  you  a  Welshman  ? " 

"No,"  said  I,  "an  Englishman  from  the  far  east  nf 
Llocgr,' 

"  And  what  brings  you  here  ? "  said  the  man. 

"A  sirange  errand,"  I  replied,  "to  look  at  the  birth- 
place of  a  man  who  has  long  been  dead." 

"  Do  you  come  to  seek  for  an  inheritance?"  said  the 
man, 

"No,"  said  h  "Besides  tlic  man  whose  birth-place 
I  came  to  see,  died  poor,  leaving  nothing  behind  him 
but  immortalityp" 
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"  Who  was  he  ?  "  said  the  miller, 

"Did  you  ever  hear  a  sound  of  Gronwy  Owen?" 
^d  \. 

"Frequently,"  said  the  miller:  "1  have  frequently 
heard  a  sound  of  him.  He  wa.^  bom  dose  by  in 
a  house  yonder,"  pointing  to  the  ^outh, 

"Oh  yes,  gentleman,"  said  a  nice-looking  woman,  who 
holding  a  little  child  by  the  hand  was  gome  to  the 
house-doorf  and  was  eagerly  listening.  *' we  have 
frequently  heard  speak  of  Grorwy  Owen ;  there  is 
much  talk  of  him  in  these  parts." 

"  \  am  glad  to  huar  it,"  said  1,  "  for  I  have  feared  that 
his  name  would  not  be  known  here," 

"  Pray,  gentleman,  walk  in  ! "  said  the  miller  ;  "  we  arc 
going  Lo  have  our  afternoon*!^  meal,  and  shall  be  rejoiced 
if  you  will  join  us." 

"  Ves,  do.  gcntlemaUj"  said  the  miller's  wife,  for  such 
the  good  woman  was  ;  "and  many  a  welcome  shall  you 
have." 

i  hesitated,  and  was  about  to  excuse  myself 

"Don't  refuse,  gentleman!"  said  both,  '* surely  you 
are  not   too  proud   to   sit   down   with   us?" 

•'  I  am  afraid  I  shall  only  cause  you  trouble,"  said  I. 

"Dim  blinder,  no  trouble,"  exclaimed  both  at  once; 
"  pray  do  walk  in  1  " 

1  entered  the  house,  and  the  kitdit'n,  parlour,  or 
whatever  It  wa.s  a  nice  little  room  with  a  slate  door. 
They  made  mc  stt  down  at  a  tabic  by  the  window,  which 
was  already  laid  for  a  meal.  "Ihere  was  a  clean  cloth 
upon  it,  a  tea-pot,  cups  and  saucers,  a  large  plaie  of 
bread-and-butter,  and  a  plate,  on  which  were  a  few 
very  tliin    slices   of  brown,  watery  cheese. 

My  good  friends  took  their  scats,  the  wife  pouted 
out  tea  for  the  stranger  and  her  husband,  helped  us 
both  lo  bread-and-butter  and  the  watery  cheese,  then 
took  care  of  herself     Before,  however,  I  could  taste  the 
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tea,  the  wifej  seeming  to  recollect  herself,  started  up^  and 
hurrying  to  a  cupboard,  produced  a  basin  full  of  iinov- 
whlte  lump  sugar,  and  taking  the  spoon  out  of  my  hand 
placed  two  of  the  largest  lump^'i  in  my  cup,  though  ^t 
helped  neither  her  husband  nor  hcrscif;  the  su^arbksiR 
being  probably  only  kept  for  grand  occasions. 

My  e>"es  filled  with  tears;  for  in  the  whole  coune 
of  my  life  I  had  never  experienced  so  much  genuine 
hospitality.  Honour  to  the  miller  of  Mona  and  his 
wife;  and  honour  to  the  kind  hospitable  Celts  m 
general !  How  different  is  the  reception  of  this  despised 
race  of  the  wandering  *^tranger  from  thai  of .  How- 
ever, I  am  a  Saxon  myself,  and  the  Saxons  have  no 
doubt  their  virtues  ;  ei  pity  that  they  should  be  all 
uncouth  and  un^i^racious  onesl 

I  asked  my  kind  host  his  name. 

■•John  Jones,"  he  replied.  *'  Melmv.-dd  of  Uanfair," 

'Ms  the  mill  which  you  work  your  own  property?* 
1  inquired, 

"  No  "  he  answered,  "  I  leni  it  of  a  person  who  lives 
close  by." 

"And  how  happens  %'  said  T,  **  that  you  speak  nf> 
English?" 

"How  should  it  happen,"  said  he,  "that  1  should 
speak  any?  I  ha'^-e  never  been  far  from  here;  mf 
wife  whn  has  lived  at  service  at  Liverpool  can  spe^ 
some" 

''Can  you  read  poetry?  "'  said  I. 

"  I  caii  read  the  psalms  and  hymns  that  they  sing  at 
our  chapel/  he  replied. 

"Then  yon  art  not  uf  the  Church*'*  said  l_ 

"  I  am  not,"  said  the  miller ;  "  I  am  a  Methodist." 

"Can  you  read  the  poetry- of  Gronwy  Owen?*"  said  I. 

■■  I  canno^"  said  the  miller.  '  that  is  with  any  comfort ; 
his  poetry  is  in  the  ancient  Welsh  measures,  which 
make  poetry  so  difficult  that  few  can  understand  iL" 
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" !  can  understand  poetry  in  those  measures,'*  satd  I, 

■'  And  how  much  time  did  you  spend/'  said  the 
miller,  '*  before  you  could  understand  the  poetry  of  the 
measures  ?  '* 

"  Three  years,"*  said  L 

The  miller  laughed. 

"  I  could  rot  have  afforded  all  that  time,"  said  he, 
"to  study  the  songs  of  Gronwy.  However,  it  is  well 
that  some  people  should  have  time  to  study  them.  He 
was  a  great  poet  as  I  have  been  told,  and  is  the  ffioty 
of  our  land — but  he  was  unfortunate;  I  have  read  his 
life  in  Welsh  and  part  nf  his  letters  ;  and  in  doing  so 
have  shed  tears.*' 

"  Has  his  house  any  particular  name  ?  "  said  1. 

■'  It  IS  called  sometimes  Ty  Gronwy,"  said  the  miller; 
"but  more  frequently  Tafarn  Goch/' 

"  The  Red  Tavern  ?  "  said  I.  '*  How  is  il  that  so  many 
of  your  places  arc  called  Goch?  there  is  Pcntracth 
Goch  :  there  is  Saint  Pedair  Goch,  and  here  at  Uanfair 
is  Tafarn  Goch." 

The  miller  laughed, 

"  It  will  take  a  wiser  man  than  I,"  said  he,  "  to  answer 
that  question," 

The  repast  over  1  rose  up,  gave  my  host  thanks,  and 
said.  "  1  will  now  leave  you,  and  hunt  lip  things  c<m- 
nected  with  Gronwy,'* 

"  And  where  will  you  find  a  llclty  for  night,  gentle- 
man ?"'  said  the  miller's  wife.  ''This  is  a  poor  place,  but 
if  you  will  make  use  of  our  home  you  are  welcome,'' 

"  1  need  not  trouble  you,"  .taid  I,  "  I  return  this  night 
to  Pcntraeth  Goch  where  I  shall  sleep/' 

"Well,"  said  the  miller,  "whilst  you  arc  at  Llanfair 
1  will  accompany  you  about  Where  shall  wc  go  to 
first?" 

"Where  is  the  church? "said  I>  "1  should  like  to 
see  the  church  where  Gronwy  worshipped  God  as  a  boy>" 
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''The  church  is  al  same  distance,"  said  the  man  ;  'it 
ia  past  my  oiiili  and  as  1  want  to  go  to  the  mill  for  a 
moment,  it  will  be  perhaps  well  to  go  and  sec  the 
church,  before  we  go  to  the  house  of  Gronwy." 

I  shook  the  miller'^  wife  by  the  hand,  patted  a  little 
yell(jw-ha.ired  girl  of  about  two  years  old  on  the  head. 
who  during  \hc  whole  time  of  the  meal  had  sat  on  the 
slate  floor  looking  up  into  my  face^  and  left  the  house 
with  honest  Jones. 

Wc  directed  our  course  to  the  mill,  which  lay  some 
way  dawa  a  declivity,  towards  the  sea.  Near  the  mill 
was  a  comfortable-loolting  house,  which  my  friend  toW 
mc  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  A  nistio 
looking  man  £lood  in  the  mlU-yard,  who  he  said  was  the 
proprietor  The  honest  miller  went  into  the  mill,  and 
the  rustic- looking  proprietor  greeted  me  in  Welsh^and 
asked  mc  if  1  wa.'^  come  to  buy  hogs. 

"  No,"  said  1  ;  '*  I  am  come  to  see  the  birlh-place  of 
Gronwy  Owen  ;  "  he  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  then 
seemed  to  muse,  and  at  last  walked  away  saying,  "  Ah! 
a  great  man." 

The  miller  presently  joined  mc,  and  wc  proceeded 
farther  down  the  hill.  Our  way  lay  between  stone 
walls,  and  sometimes  over  them.  The  land  was  moory 
and  rockyn  with  rothing  grand  about  it,  and  the  miller 
described  it  well  when  he  said  it  was  ttr  gwad — mean 
land  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  came  to  the 
churchyard  into  which  we  got,  the  gate  being  locked, 
by  clambering  o^-er  the  wall. 

The  church  stands  loiv  down  the  descent,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  sea,  A  Ittlle  brook/called  in  the  languagr 
of  the  country  a  frwd.  washes  its  yard-wall  on  the  south. 
It  is  a  small  editice  with  no  spire,  but  to  the  south- 
west there  is  a  little  scone  erection  rising  from  the  roof, 
in  which  hangs  a  bell— there  is  a  small  porch  loolcmg 
to  the  south.     With  respect  to  its  interior  I  can  say 
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nothing,  the  door  being  locked.  It  is  probably  like  the 
outsidcj  simple  enough,  It  seemed  to  be  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  to  be  kept  in  tolerable 
repair.  Simple  as  the  edifice  was.  l  looked  with  great 
emotion  upon  it ;  and  cculd  1  do  else,  when  f  reflected 
that  the  greatest  British  poet  of  the  last  century  had 
worshipped  God  within  it,  with  hia  poor  father  and 
mother,  when  a  boy  i* 

1  asked  the  mflfer  whether  he  could  point  otit  to  me 
any  tombs  nr  griive-stoncs  of  Grorwy's  family,  but  he 
told  me  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any.  On  looking 
about  I  found  the  name  of  Owen  in  the  inscription 
on  the  slate  slab  of  a  respectable-looking  modem  tomb, 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  church.  The  inscription 
was  as  follow-s : 


Er  cof  am  Jane  Owew 
Gwraig  Edward  Owen, 

A  fu  fanv  Chwpfrcr  a8  1^42 
Vn  SI  Ocd. 


te.  "To  ihe  memary  of  Ja.kk  Owen  wife  of  Edward   Owen, 

of  the  monasiery  of  Sr   Mar)-  of  farther  Mathnfam,  who  died 
February  zZ.    184^^  aged  fifty-one." 

Whether  the  Edward  Owen  mentioned  here  was  any  re- 
lation to  the  great  Cronwyn  I  had  no  opportunitj'  of  learn- 
ing, I  asked  the  miller  what  was  meant  by  the  monastery, 
and  he  told  that  tl  was  the  name  of  a  building  to  the 
north-east  near  the  sea,  which  had  once  been  a  monastery 
but  had  been  converted  into  a  farm-house^  though  it 
stiil  retained  its  original  name,  "May  all  monasteries 
he  converted  into  farm-houses/ said  I,  "  and  may  they 
still  retain  their  original  names  in  mockery  of  popery  !  " 
Having  seen  all  I  could  well  .see  of  the  church  and  its 
precincts  I  departed  with  my  kind  guide.  After  we  had 
retraced  our  steps  some  way,  we  came  to  some  stepping- 
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Stones  on  ihe  side  of  a  wall,  and  the  iniller  pointitif^to 
them  ?iaid : 

"The  nearest  way  to  the  house  of  Gronwy  wiJl  be  over 
Ihc  llamfa." 

I  wa^i  now  become  ashamed  of  keeping  the  worthy 
fellow  from  his  business,  and  begged  him  to  return  to  his 
milL  He  refused  to  leave  me,  at  first,  but  or  my  press- 
ing him  lo  do  so,  and  on  my  telling  him  that  I  could 
find  the  way  to  the  house  of  Gronwy  very  wcU  by  myself, 
he  consented.  We  shook  hands,  the  miller  wished  me 
luck,  and  betook  himself  to  his  mill,  whilst  1  crossed  the 
llamfa.  (  !ionn,  however,  repented  having  left  the  path 
by  which  1  had  come.  I  was  presently  lit  a  ma/e  of 
littk  fields  with  atone  walls  over  which  I  had  to  clamber. 
At  last  1  got  into  a  lane  with  a  stone  wall  on  each  side, 
A  man  came  toward'^  me  and  was  about  lo  pass  me — 
his  look  was  averted,  and  he  wa*i  evidently  tine  of  tho^ 
who  have  "  jiu  English. '^  A  Wefshman  t if  his  descrip- 
tion always  avertinE  his  look  when  he  sees  a  stranger 
who  he  thinks  has  '*nu  Welsh/'  Jest  the  stranger  should 
ask  him  a  question  and  he  be  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
has  "no  English/* 

'*ls  this  the  way  to  Llanfair?"  said  I  tii  the  maa 
The  man  made  a  kind  of  rush  in  order  to  get  past  mc. 

"  Have  you  any  Welsh  j* "  i  shouted  as  loud  aa  [  could 
bawl. 

The  man  stopj>ed,  and  turning  a  dark  sullen  cuunlcn- 
ance  half  U[>on  nie  said,  '^  Yes,  1  have  Welsh.'' 

*'  Which  is  the  way  to  Llanfair?  "  said  1. 

"Llanfair,  Llanfait?"  said  the  man,  ''what  do  you 
meaii  ?  " 

"  [  want  to  get  there,"  said  l. 

"Arc  you  not  Ihcrc  already?"  said  the  fellow  stamping 
on  the  ground,  "arc  you  not  in  Llanfair?" 

•'  Yes,  but  I  want  to  get  to  the  town." 

"  Town.  touTi  t  Oh.  I  have  no  English,"  said  the  man  ; 
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and  of?  lie  started  iikc  a  frighted  builotk.  The  poor 
feliosv  was  probably  at  first  terrified  aC  seeing  an 
Englishman,  then  confused  at  hearing  an  Englishman 
speak  Welsh,  a  language  which  the  Welsh  in  general 
imagine  no  Englishman  can  speak,  the  tongue  of  an 
Englishman  as  they  say  not  being  long  enough  to 
pronounce  Webh  ;  and  lastly  ulteri>'  deprived  of  what 
reasoning  faculties  he  bad  still  remaining  by  my  asking 
him  for  the  town  of  Llanfair,  there  being  properly  no  , 
town. 

[  went  on,  and  at  last  getting  out  of  the  lane,  found 
myself  upon  the  road,  along  which  1  had  come  about 
two  hours  before ;  the  house  of  the  miller  was  at  some 
disCance  on  my  right  Near  me  were  two  or  three 
houses  and  part  of  the  skeleton  ofone^on  which  some 
men,  in  the  dress  of  masons^  seemed  to  be  occupied. 
Going  up  to  these  men  I  said  in  Welsii  to  one,  whom  L 
judged  to  be  the  principal,  and  who  was  rather  a  tall 
fine-looking  fellow  r 

"  Have  you  heard  a  sound  of  Gronwy  Owain  ?  '^ 
Here  occurred  another  instance  of  the  strange  things 
people  do  when  their  ideas  are  confused.  The  man 
stood  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  trarsfiKed,  a  trowel 
motionless  in  one  of  his  hands,  and  a  brick  in  the  other  : 
at  last  giving  a  kind  of  gasp,  he  answered  in  very 
tolerable  Spanish : 
"  Si,  sefior  !  be  oido," 

'•  Is  his  house  far  from  here?"  said  I  in  Welsh, 
"  No,  seflor  I  "  ^atd  the  man.  "  no  esta  muy  lejos." 
*■  I  am  a  stranger  herc^  friend,  can  anybody  show  me 
the  way?" 

"Si  sefSor  !  estc  moao  luego  acompanara  usted." 
Then  turning  to  a  lad  of  about  eighteen,  also  dressed 
as  a  mason,  he  said  :n  Wehh  '. 

"  Show  this  gentleman  instantly  the  way  to  Tafam 
Goch." 
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The  iad  flinging  a  hod  down,  which  he  had  on  his 
shoulder,  jnscantly  set  off,  making  me  a  motion  with  hi* 
head  to  follow  htm.  I  did  ^o,  wondering  whaC  the  man 
could  mean  by  spealcing  to  me  in  Spanish.  The  lad 
walked  by  my  side  in  silence  for  about  two  furlongs  till 
wc  came  to  a  range  of  trees,  seemingly  sycamores,  behind 
which  was  a  little  garden,  in  which  stood  a  long  iow 
house  with  three  chimneys.  The  lad  stopping  flung 
open  a  gale  which  led  into  the  garden,  then  crying  to  a 
child  which  he  saw  within  :  "  Gad  roi  Iro  " — let  the  man 
take  a  turn  ;  he  was  abouC  to  leave  me,  when  1  stopped 
him  to  put  sixpence  into  his  hand.  He  received  the 
money  with  a  gruff  '*  Diolch  !  "  and  instantiy  set  off"  at  a 
quick  pace.  Passing  ihe  child  who  stared  at  me,  I 
walked  to  the  back  part  of  the  house,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  long  mud  cottage.  After  examining  the  back  part 
I  went  in  front,  where  I  saw  an  aged  woman  with 
several  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  child  I  had  first 
seen.     She  smiled  and  asked  mc  what  I  wanted. 

I  said  that  i  had  come  to  see  the  hou^c  of  Gronw>'- 
Shedid  not  understand  me,  for  shaking  her  head  she  said 
that  she  had  no  English,  and  wa:^  rather  deaf.  Raising 
my  voice  to  a  very  high  tone  I  said  : 

"T>^  Gronwyl" 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  Flashed  now  in  her  eyes, 

"  Ty  Gronwy,"  she  said,  "  ah  I  I  understand.  Come  in 
sir" 

There  were  three  doors  to  the  house;  she  led  me  in 
by  the  midmost  into  a  common  cottage  room,  with  no 
other  ceiling,  seemingly,  than  the  roof.  She  bade  mc 
sit  down  by  the  window  by  a  little  table,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  wuiild  have  a  cup  of  milk  and  some  bread- 
aiid-butter ;  1  declined  both,  but  said  1  should  be  thank- 
ful for  a  little  water. 

This  she  presently  brought  me  in  a  teacup,  I  drank  il, 
the  children  amounting  to  five  standing  a  little  way  frt>m 
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me  staring  at  me.  I  asked  her  if  this  was  the  hnuse  in 
which  Gronwy  was  born.  She  said  it  was,  bat  that  it 
had  been  altered  very  much  since  his  time— Ihat  threft 
families  had  lived  in  it,  but  that  she  believed  he  was  born 
about  Inhere  we  were  now\ 

A  man  now  coming  in  who  lived  at  the  next  door^she 
said  I  had  better  speak  to  him  and  tell  him  what  I 
wanted  to  know,  which  he  could  then  communicate  to 
her,  as  she  couUl  understand  his  way  of  speaking  much 
better  than  mine.  Through  the  man  1  asked  her  whether 
there  was  any  nre  of  the  bloiid  of  Gronwy  Owen  living 
in  the  house.  She  pointed  to  the  children  and  said  they 
had  all  some  of  V\s  blood.  I  asked  in  what  rdaciortsliip 
they  stood  to  Gronwy.  She  said  she  could  hardly  tell, 
that  Iri  priodas,  three  marriages  stood  between,  and  that 
the  relationship  wa«  on  the  mother's  side.  I  gathered 
from  her  that  the  children  had  lost  their  mother,  that 
their  name  was  Jones,  and  that  their  father  was  her  son, 
1  asked  if  the  house  in  which  they  lived  sva*i  their  own ; 
she  said  no,  that  it  belonged  to  a  man  who  lived  at  «ome 
distance,     I  asked  if  the  children  were  poor, 

"Very,"  said  she, 

J  gave  them  each  a  trifle,  and  the  poor  old  lady 
thanked  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes- 

I  asked  whether  the  children  could  read  ;  she  said  they 
all  could,  with  the  except icn  of  the  t^'o  youngest.  The 
eldest  she  said  could  read  anything,  whether  Welsh  or 
English;  she  then  look  from  the  window-sill  a  book, 
which  she  put  into  my  hand,  saying  the  child  could  read 
it  and  under-itand  it,  1  opened  the  book  ;  it  was  an 
Knglish  school'book  treating  on  all  the  sciences. 

"Can  you  write?"  said  I  to  the  child,  a  little  stubby 
girl  of  about  eijjht^  with  a  broad  flat  red  face  and  grey 
ey^f*^  dressed  in  a  chintz  gown,  a  little  bonnet  on  her 
head,  and  looking  the  image  of  notableneas. 

The  little  maiden,  who  had  never  t^ken  her  eyes  off  ol 
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me  for  a  moment  during  the  whole  time  I  had  been  in 

the  room,  at  first  made  no  answer ;  being,  liowever.  bid 
by  lier  grandmother  lo  ^pcak,  she  at  lengtli  answered  in 
a  soft  voice,  '*  Metlraf,  1  can." 

"  Then  write  your  name  in  this  book,"  said  I,  taking 
out  a  pocfcet-bool:  and  a  pencil,  ''and  write  likew-jse  thai 
you  are  relattti  lo  GrunwyOwen — and  Ije^ure  you  write 
in  Welsh." 

The  little  maiden  very  demurely  took  the  book  and 
pencil,  and  placing  the  former  on  the  tabic  wrote  a$ 
follows : 

''  Kllen  Joncra  yr\  perthyr  o  bell  [  gronoiA'  owen."' 

That  is,  "  Hllen  Jones  belonging  from  afar  lo  Gronwy 
Owcn/^ 

When  I  sew  the  name  of  Ellen  1  had  no  doubt  ihnl 
the  children  were  related  to  the  illustrious  Gronwy- 
Ellen  is  a  very  uncommon  Welsh  name,  but  it  seems  lo 
have  been  a  family  name  of  the  Owen^  ;  it  was  borne 
by  an  infant  daughter  of  the  |juct  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  who  died  whilst  he  was  toiling  at  Walton  in 
Cheshire,^ 


'Ellen,  my  d.arlmg, 

Who  Ikcsi  m  ihc  Cljtirchyard  at  Walton," 
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says  poor  Gronwy  in  one  of  the  most  aflecting  elites 
ever  wnttCLi. 

After  a  little  farther  conversation  1  bade  the  family 
farewell  and  left  the  house.  After  going  down  the  road 
a  hundred  yards  1  turned  back  in  order  to  ask  per- 
mission to  gatlier  a  leaf  from  one  of  the  sycamores. 
Seeing  the  man  ivho  had  helped  me  in  my  conversation 
with  the  old  woman  standing  at  the  gate,  \  told  him 
what  1  wanted,  wherenpfin  he  instantly  tore  down  ft 
handful  of  leaves  and  gavt:  them  to  rae.  Thrusung  tlicm 
into  my  coat-pocket  1  thanked  him  kindly  and  departed. 

Coming  to  tlic  half-crectcd  housc\   I  agiiin  saw  the 


man  to  whom  [  had  addressed  myself  for  irformation. 
r  Jitoppcd,  ard  ?;peaking  Spanish  tu  hinxj  asketl  how  he 
had  acquired  tht^  Spanish  language, 

''  1  have  been  in  Chili,  sir,"  said  he  in  the  same 
tongue,  "and  in  California,  and  in  those  places  I  teamed 
Spanish." 

"  What  did  yuu  gu  to  Chili  for?"  said  I ;  "  1  need  not 
ask  you  on  what  account  you  went  to  Califoniia." 

**  1  went  there  as  a  mariner,''  s^d  the  man  ;  "  I  sailed 
out  of  Liverpool  for  Chili." 

"And  how  is  it,"  said  1,  "tRal  being  a  manner  and 
sailing  in  a  Liverpool  ship  you  do  not  speak"  lingHsh?'* 

"  1  speak  Eiiglish.  stfior,"  said  the  maii^  "  perfectly 
well." 

"Then  how  tn  the  name  of  wonder"  said  I,  speaking 
English,  "came  you  lo  answer  me  in  Spanish?  I  nm 
an  Knglishmari  thorough  bred." 

'*  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  It  was,  sir."  said  the  man 
-scratching  his  head,  "but  I  thouj;ht  I  would  speak  to 
you  in  Spanish." 

*' And  why  not  English  ?"  said  L 

"  Why,  \  heard  you  ^ij^eaking  Welsh/'  said  tlit  man, 
■*  and  as  for  an  Englishman  speaking  Welsh " 

'*  But  why  not  answer  me  in  Welsh  ?  "  said  L 

"Whyi  I  saw  it  was  not  your  language,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  ■'  and  as  I  had  picked  up  some  Spanish  I  thought 
it  woald  tje  but  fair  to  answer  you  in  it." 

"  Bui  how  did  you  know  that  I  could  speak  Spanish  ?  *' 
said  L 

'*  I  dor't  know  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  man  ;  "but  I 
looked  at  you,  and  something  seemed  to  tell  me  that 
you  could  speak  Spanish.  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  was, 
sir/'  said  he,  looking  me  very  iimuceiilly  in  the  face, 
"but  [  was  forced  to  speak  Spanish  to  you,  I  was 
indeed!" 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was/'  said  1,  "  titat  you 
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took  me  fur  a  foreigner,  and  thought  that  it  would  be 
but  polite  to  answer  me  in  a  foreign  language" 

"  1  daresay  it  was  so,  sir,"  said  tlie  man.  '*  1  daresay 
It  was  just  as  yiiu  say," 

"How  did  you  fare  in  Califurnia?"  said  I. 

"  Very  fairly  indeed,  air,"  said  the  man.  "  I  made 
some  money  there,  and  brought  it  home,  and  with  part 
cf  il  I  am  building  this  house," 

"  1  am  ^trj'  hapjjy  to  liear  it/'  said  I,  "you  ate  really 
a  remarkable  man — few  return  from  Cdlifomla  speaking 
Spanish  aa  you  do,  and  'still  fewer  with  money  in  their 
pockets." 

The  poor  fellow  looked  pleased  at  what  1  said,  more 
p-speciafly  at  that  [jart  of  the  sentence  which  touched 
upon  his  speaking  Spanish  welk  Wishing  him  many 
years  of  health  and  happiness  in  the  house  he  was 
buildinfi,  I  left  him,  and  proceeded  on  my  path  towards 
Pentraeth  Goch. 

After  walking  >^ome  way.  I  turned  round  in  order  Lo 
take  a  last  look  of  the  place  which  had  so  much  interest 
for  me.  The  mill  may  be  seen  from  a  considerable 
distance  ;  so  may  some  of  the  scattered  houses,  and  also 
the  wfjod  which  surrounds  the  house  of  the  illustrious 
Gmnwy.  Pros|:)crity  to  Llanfair !  and  may  many  a 
pilgrimage  be  made  to  it  of  the  same  character  as  my 
uwn. 


CHAPTER  XXXlll 


Boxing   Harry— Mr   (los-Illatrk   RoUin  -  D rovers  —  CommerciaT 
Trrt\cllcTS, 


I  ARRIVEH  at  the  hoitclry  of  Mr  Tritchard  withoui 
meeting  any  advi;nturc  worthy  of  being  marked  down. 
1  went  into  the  Utile  parlour,  andj  ringing  tlie  bdl«  was 
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presently  waited  upon  by  Mra  Pritchard,  a  nice  matronly 
woman,  whom  i  had  not  before  secHj  of  whom  1  inquired 
what  1  could  have  for  dinner. 

"This  is  no  great  place  for  meat,"  said  Mrs  Pritchard, 
"that  is  fresh  mL'at,  fur  sometimes  a  fortnight  passes 
without  anything  being  killed  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
am  afraid  at  present  there  is  not  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  to 
be  had.  What  we  can  gel  you  for  dinner  1  do  net  know, 
unle.4.^  you  are  willing  to  make  shifl  with  bacon  and 
eggs." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,'^  said  1,  "1  will  have  the 
bacon  and  eggs  with  tea  and  bread-and-butter,  not 
forf^ttling  a  pint  of  ale — in  a  word,  I  will  box  Harry," 

"1  suppose  you  arc  a  commercial  gent,"  said  Mrs 
Pritchard. 

"Why  do  you  suppose  mc  a  commercial  gcnl?"said 
L     "Do  I  look  one?" 

"Can't  say  you  do  much,"  said  Mrs  Pritchard;  "you 
have  no  rings  on  your  fingers,  nor  a  gilt  chain  at  your 
w^ai  St  coat- pockety  but  when  you  said  *  box  Harry,'  I 
naturally  took  you  to  be  one  of  the  commercial  gents, 
for  when  I  was  at  Liverpool  I  was  told  that  that  was  a 
word  of  theirs." 

"!  believe  the  word  pro]]erly  belongs  to  ihem,"  said  1. 
"  [  am  not  one  of  ihem;  bul  I  learrit  it  from  them,  a 
gre^t  many  years  ago,  when  \  was  much  amongst  them- 
Those  whose  employers  were  \Xi  a  small  way  of  business, 
or  allou^ed  them  insufficient  salaries,  frequently  used  to 
^box  Harry/  that  is,  have  a  beaf-steak,  or  mutton-chop, 
or  perhaps*  bacon  and  eggs,  as  I  am  going  to  have,  along 
with  tea  and  ale.  instead  of  the  regular  dinner  of  a  com- 
mercial gentleman,  namely,  fish,  hot  joint,  and  fowl,  pint 
of  sherryj  tart,  ale  and  cheese,  and  bottle  of  old  port,  at 
the  end  of  all." 

Having  made  arrangements  for  "boxing  Harry"  I 
went  into  the  tap-room,  from   which   1   had  heard  the 
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voice  of  Mr  Pritchard  proceeding  during  ihe  whole  of 
my  conversation  with  his  wife.  Here  I  found  the 
worthy  landlord  seated  with  a  single  customer;  both 
were  smokitig.  The  customer  instantly  arresicd  my 
attention.  He  was  a  man  seemingly  about  forty  yeais 
of  age  with  a  broad  red  face,  withi  certain  somethings, 
looking  very  much  like  incipient  carbuncles,  here  and 
there  upon  it  His  eyes  were  grey  and  looked  ratlier 
as  if  ihey  squinted  ;  his  moLth  was  very  wide,  and  when 
it  opened  displayed  a  iset  of  !>trong,  white,  uneven  teeth. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  pepper-and-salt  coal  of  the  New- 
market cut,  breeches  of  corduroy  and  brown  top  boots, 
and  had  on  his  head  a  broad,  black,  coaisc,  low-cniwncrf 
hat.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  heavy  whaie-bone  whip 
with  a  brass  head,  I  sat  down  on  a  bench  nearly 
opposite  to  him  and  the  landlord. 

"  Well/'  said  Mr  Prilchard  ;  "  did  you  find  your  way 
to  Llanfair?" 

"Yes,"  anid  I. 

"  And  did  you  execute  the  business  satisfactorily 
which  led  you  there?"  *iaid  Mr  Pritchard. 

"  Perfectly;' said  I. 

"Well,  what  did  you  give  a  stone  for  your  live  pork?" 
said  his  companion  glancing  up  at  me,  and  speaking  in 
a  gruff  voice. 

*'  I  did  not  buy  any  live  pork/^  said  I  ;  "do  you  take 
me  for  a  pig-jobber?  '* 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  man  in  pepper-and-salt ;  "  who 
but  a  pig-jobber  could  have  business  at  Llanfair?*' 

'•  Does  Llanfair  produce  nothing  but  pigs  i> "  said  I, 

*' Nothing  at  all,"  said  the  man  in  ihe  pepper-and-salt, 
"  that  is,  nothing  worth  mentioning.  You  wouldn't  go 
there  for  runt^,  that  Is  if  you  were  in  your  right  senses  ; 
if  you  were  in  want  of  runts  you  would  have  gone  to  my 
parish  and  have  applied  lo  mc,  Mr  Bos  ;  that  is  if  you 
were  in  your  senses,     Wouldn't  he,  John  rrilchard?*' 
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Mr  E^ritchard  thus  appealed  to  took  the  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  with  some  hesitation  said  that  he  be- 
liexed  the  gentleman  neither  "t^s^iM  to  Llanfair  for  pigs 
jior  black  cattle  but  upon  f^ume  particular  business. 

"  Well,"  satd  Mr  Bt-s,  ^'  it  may  be  so,  but  T  can't  con- 
ceive how  any  person,  dthcr  gentle  or  simple,  could 
have  any  business  in  Anglesey  save  that  business  was 
pigs  or  cattle." 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  !» '*  I  went  to  Manfair  to  sec  the 
birth-place  of  a  great  man — the  cleverest  Anglesey  ever 
produced." 

"Then  you  went  wrong,"  said  Mr  Bos,  "you  went  to 
the  wrong  parish,  you  should  have  gone  to  Pcnmynnydd  j 
the  debber  man  of  Anglesey  was  l>fjrn  and  buried  at 
Penmynnydd,  you  may  sec  his  tomb  in  the  church/' 

"  Vou  are  alluding  to  HIack  kobin,"  said  \,  "who 
wrote  ihe  ode  in  praise  of  Anglesey — yes,  he  was  a 
very  clever  young  felloAV,  but  excusi^  me,  he  wa*^  not  half 
such  a  poet  as  Grunwy  Owen/' 

"Black  Kobin."  said  Mr  Bc.s,  "and  Cronow  Owen, 
who  the  Devil  were  they?  I  never  heard  of  either,  I 
wa^Ti't  talking  of  them,  but  of  the  clebberest  man  the 
world  ever  saw.  Did  you  never  hear  of  Owen  Tiddir? 
If  you  didn't,  where  did  you  get  your  education?" 

"1  have  heard  of  Owen  Tudor/'  said  I,  "but  never 
understood  that  he  was  particularly  clever  ;  handsome 
he  undoubtedly  was — but  clever *" 

'*  How  not  cichber?"  inlernipted  Mr  Ros.  "  If  he 
wasn't  cicbber,  who  was  clebber?  Didn't  he  mam' a 
great  queen,  and  was  not  Harry  the  Eighth  his  great 
grandson?  ' 

•* Really/"  said  I.  "you  know  a  great  deal  of  history/' 

"  I  shnulfi  lnn>e  I  do/'  said  Mr  Bos,  '*Oh.  I  wasn't 
ai  school  a!  BIcwmaris  for  six  months  for  nothing :  and 
I  haven't  been  in  Northampton,  and  in  ^v^ry  town  in 
England,  without  learning  something  of  histor>'.     With 
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r^ard  to  history  1   may  say  ihat  few Won't  you 

drink?"  said  he,  patronizingly,  as  he  pushed  a  jug  of 
ale  which  stood  before  him  on  a  little  tabic  towards  me 

Begging  politely  to  be  excused  on  the  pica  that  1  wis 
just  about  to  take  tea,  I  asked  him  in  ivhal  capacity  h* 
had  travelled  all  over  England 

'^  As  a  drover  to  be  sure/'  said  Mr  Bos,  ''and  I  may 
say  that  there  are  not  many  in  Anglesey  belter  knowi^ 
in  England  than  myself— at  any  rate  1  may  say  thdl 
there  IS  not  a  public-house  between  here  and  Worcester 
at  which  r  am  not  known" 

"  Pray  excuse  me,"  said  I.  "  but  is  not  droving  rather 
a  low-lifcd  occupation  ? " 

"Not  half  so  much  as  pig-jobbing/'  said  Bos.'^and 
that  that's  your  trade  I  am  certain,  or  you  would  nevef 
have  gone  to  LlanfairJ' 

^'  I  am  no  pig-jobber/'  ^id  I.  ''and  when  1  asked  you 
that  question  about  droving^  J  merely  did  so  because 
one  Ellis  Wynn,  in  a  book  he  wrote,  gives  the  drovers  a 
very  bad  character,  and  puts  them  in  Hell  for  their  mal- 
praclices." 

■■  Oh,  he  does."  said  Mr  Bos,  "well,  the  next  time  1 
meet  him  at  Corwen  I  Li  crack  his  head  for  saying  so. 
Mal-practices — he  had  better  look  at  his  own,  for  he  U 
a  pig-jobber  too.  Written  a  book  has  he  ?  then  1 
suppose  he  has  been  left  a  legacy,  and  gone  to  school 
after  middle-age.  for  when  I  last  saw  him,  which  is  four 
year?  ago,  be  could  neither  read  nor  write." 

I  was  about  to  tell  Mr  Bos  that  the  Ellis  IVjnn  that 
E  meant  was  no  more  a  pig-jobber  than  myself,  but  a 
respectable  clcrgjman.  who  had  been  dead  considerably 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  that  also,  notwith- 
sUnding  my  respect  for  Mr  Boss  knowledge  of  history, 
I  did  not  believe  that  Owen  Tudor  was  buried  at 
l*enmynnydd»  when  J  wa^  presented  hy  the  entrance 
of  Mrs  Pritchard,  who  came  to  inform  me  that  my  re- 
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past  was  ready  in  the  uther  room,  wtiereupon   I   got   up 
and  went  Jnto  the  parlour  to  "  box  Many." 

Having  dispatched  my  bacon  and  eggs,  tea  and  ale,  [ 
fell  into  deep  meditation.  My  mind  reverted  to  a  long 
past  period  of  my  life,  when  I  was  to  a  certain  extent 
mixed  up  with  cuziimcrcL^I  travellers,  and  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  of  observing  their  habits,  and  the  terms 
employed  by  them  in  conversation,  1  called  up  several 
indlvidnals  of  the  two  classes  into  which  they  used  to  be 
divided,  for  commercial  travellers  (n  my  time  were 
divided  into  two  claase^^*  tho^e  who  ate  dinners  and 
drank  their  bottle  of  port,  and  those  who  "  boxed 
Harry."  What  ^dorious  fellows  the  first  seemed] 
What  airs  they  gave  themselves  1  What  oaths  they 
swore]  and  what  influence  they  had  with  hosders  and 
chamber-maids !  and  what  a  i^neaking-lookfntj  sel  llie 
others  were!  shabby  in  their  apparel;  no  fine  ferocity 
in  their  countenances  ;  no  oaths  in  their  mouths*  except 
such  a  trumpcrj'  apolag>'  for  an  oath  as  an  occasional 
"confounded  hard;"  with  little  or  no  influence  at  inns* 
acowled  at  by  hostlers,  and  never  smiled  at  by  chamber- 
maids— and  then  1  remembered  how  often  1  had 
bothered  my  head  in  vain  lo  account  for  the  orJ^'in  of 
the  term  ''box  Harry,"  and  how  often  I  had  in  vain 
applied  b<Jth  ttJ  those  who  did  box  and  to  those  who 
did  not  "box  Harry,"  for  a  clear  and  satisfactory  cluci- 
dation  of  the  expression — and  at  last  found  myself 
again  bothering  my  hcf^d  as  of  rtld  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  term  "  boxing  Harry." 
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TiREt)  at  len^^th  with  my  vain  efforts  t^y  accLJunt  for  the 
term  which  m  my  time  was  so  niuch  in  vogue  amongst 
commercial  gentlemen  T  Ml  the  little  fjarlour,  and  re- 
paired lo  UiL-  ojiTimuit  mom.  Mr  rritcltaril  and  Mr  Ro* 
were  still  there  smoking  and  drinking,  but  there  w2& 
now  a  candle  on  the  table  before  them,  for  ni^ht  was 
f:i&t  coming  on.  Mr  Bet:  wa^  giving  an  atrcount  of  his 
travels  in  England,  sometimes  in  WeNh,  sometimes 
in  English,  to  which  Mr  Pntchard  was  listening  with 
the  greatest  attention,  occasionally  putting  in  a  "sec 
there  now,"  and  "what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  gone 
about,"     After  some  lime  Mr  Bos  exclaimed  : 

'*  1  think,  upon  the  whole,  of  all  the  plae<^  I  hxv^ 
seen  in  England  1  like  Northampton  best" 

"I  suppose/'  said  I.  "you  found  Ihc  men  of  North- 
ampton good-tempered,  jovial  fellows  ?  " 

"Can't  »!ay  I  did/'  said  Mr  Bos  ;  "^they  are  afl  shoe- 
inakers^  and  fjf  course  quarrt^lsome  ^nd  confradictotyj 
for  where  wfis  there  ever  a  shoemaki_'r  who  was  not 
conceited  and  easily  riled?  No,  1  have  little  to  say  in 
favour  of  Northampton  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned. 
It  s  not  the  men  but  the  women  thai  make  me  speak 
in  praise  of  Northampton,  The  men  all  are  ill-tempefed, 
but  the  women  quite  the  contrary.  1  never  saw  such 
a  place  for  mc^rched  anladd  as  Nortliampton.  1  was  a 
great  favourite  with  them,  ii.nd  could  tell  you  such  lalc5^" 

And  then  Mr  Bos  pultinp  hi?;  hat  rather  on  one  side 
of  hi5  head,  told  us  two  or  three  tale^  of  his  adventures 
with  the  merched  anladd  of  Northampton,  which 
brought   |M>werfully   to   my   mind    part  of   what    Hllis 
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Wynfi  had  said  with  re^jject  to  tlie  practices  of  drovers 
in  bis  day,  detestation  for  which  had  induced  him  to 
pjt  the  whole  tribe  into  Hell. 

All  of  a  sinUien  I  heard  a  ^Hoping  down  the  road» 
and  prescnil)'  a  mighly  plunging,  seemingly  of  a  horse, 
beft>rt  tht  door  of  the  inr.  I  ru^fhed  out  followed  by 
my  compinions,  and  lo.  on  the  open  space  before  th<; 
tnn  was  a  young  horse,  rearing  and  kicking,  with  a. 
yoLng  man  on  his  back  The  horse  had  neither  bridle 
nor  *iaddle,  and  the  young  fellow  merely  rode  him  with 
a  rope  passed  about  bi^  hea*! — presently  the  horse 
became  tolerably  quiet,  and  hb  rider  jumping  ofl"  led 
him  into  the  stable,  where  he  made  him  faat  to  the 
rack  and  then  came  and  joined  iis.  whereupon  we  all 
went  into  the  room  from  which  1  and  the  others  had 
come  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  struggle. 

"How  came  you  on  the  colt*s  back,  Jenkins?"  said 
Mr  Pritchard,  after  we  had  all  sat  down  and  Jenkins 
had  called  for  some  cwrw,  '' I  did  not  know  thai  he 
was  broke  in," 

"  1  am  breaking  him  in  myself."  laid  Jenkins  speaking 
Welsh.     '*  r  began  with  him  to-night" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say/'  said  I,  "'  that  you  have  begun 
breaking  him  in  by  mounting  his  back?" 

"  1  do/'  said  the  other, 

■*Then  depend  u|>on  it,*' said  I,  *'that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  will  cither  break  his  neck  or  knees  or 
he  wtlf  break  your  neck  or  crown.  You  are  not  going 
the  right  way  to  work." 

"  Oh.  myn  Diawl  \ "  saiti  Jenkins,  "  I  know  berter.  In 
a  day  or  two  1  shall  ha%'e  made  him  quite  tame,  and  have 
got  him  into  excellent  paces,  and  shall  have  saved  the 
money  I  must  have  paid  away,  had  ]  put  him  into  a 
jockey's  hands." 

Time  passed,  night  came  on,  and  other  gucst^i  came 
in.       There   was   much   talking  of  first-rate   Welsh   and 
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very  indifferent  English,  Mr  Bo«  being  the  prindpil 
speaker  in  both  languages;  his  discourse  was  chiefly 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  Anglesey  uiits  and  Scotcb 
bullocks.  Ant]  those  of  the  merched  anladd  of  Nortlv- 
ampton  and  the  lasses  of  Wrexham,  He  preferred  hu 
own  countr>'  runts  to  the  Scotch  kme»  but  said  up«i 
the  whole,  tliough  a  Welshman,  he  must  give  die 
preference  to  the  merched  of  Northampton  over  thoK 
of  Wrexham,  for  free  and  easy  demeanour,  notwith- 
standing that  in  that  point  which  he  said  was  the  most 
desirable  point  in  females,  the  lasses  of  Wrexham  were 
generally  considered  out-and-outers 

Fond  as  1  am  of  listening  to  public-house  conversation, 
from  which  1  generally  contrive  to  extract  both  amuse- 
ment and  cdificatioUf  I  became  rather  tired  of  this,  and 
getting  up,  strolled  about  Che  little  village  by  moorlight 
till  1  felt  disposed  to  retire  to  rest,  when  returning  to 
the  inn.  I  be^ed  to  be  shown  t!ic  n>om  in  which  I  was 
to  sleep.  Mrs  Pritchard  forthwith  takir^  a  candle  cor- 
ducted  me  to  a  small  room  upstairs.  There  were  tw] 
beds  in  it  The  good  lady  pointing  to  one,  next  the 
window,  in  which  there  were  nice  clean  sheets,  told  me 
that  wfiH  the  one  which  T  was  to  occupy,  and  bidding 
me  good-nigh t»  and  leaving  the  candle,  departed. 
Putting  out  the  light  \  got  into  bed.  but  instantly 
found  that  the  bed  was  not  long  enough  by  at  least 
a  foot,  "  I  shall  pass  an  uncomfortable  night,"  said 
1,  "  for  1  never  yet  could  sleep  comfortably  in  a 
bed  too  short,  llowcvcr,  as  !  am  on  my  travchs  I 
must  endeavoUT  to  accommodate  myself  to  circum- 
stances." So  I  endeavoured  to  compose  myself  to 
sleep;  before,  however,  I  could  succeed,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  stumping  steps  coming  upstairs,  and  per- 
ceived a  beam  of  light  through  the  crevices  of  the 
door  and  in  a  moment  more  the  door  opened  and  in 
came  two  loutish  farming  lads  whom   I  had  observed 
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below,  orte  of  them  bearing  ^  rushlight  ?^tuck  into  an 
old  blacking- bottle.  Without  saying  a  word  they  flung 
ofTpart  of  their  clothtM.  and  one  of  them  having  blown 
out  the  rushli^'ht,  they  both  tumbled  into  bed,  and  in 
a  moment  were  snoring  most  sononjusly.  "  I  am  in 
a  ihort  bed,"  said  1,  "and  have  srrorers  close  by  me;  I 
fear  1  shall  have  a  sorry  nij^ht  of  it/'  I  determined, 
howe\'er,  to  adhere  to  my  resolution  of  making  the 
best  of  circumstances,  and  lay  jjerfectly  quiet,  listening 
to  the  snorings  as  they  ro:ie  and  fell;  at  last  they 
became  more  gentle  and  I  fell  asleep,  notwithstanding 
my  feet  were  projecting  some  waj'  from  the  bed.  I 
might  have  lain  ten  minuleji  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
when  I  suddenly  started  up  in  the  bed  broad  awake. 
There  was  a  great  noise  below  the  window  of  plunging 
and  struggling  interspersed'  with  Webh  oatlis.  Then 
there  was  a  sound  as  if  of  a  heavy  fall,  and  presently 
a  groan.  "  1  shouldn't  wonder/*  said  I,  "if  that  fellow 
with  the  horse  has  verified  my  words,  and  has  either 
broken  his  horse's  neck  or  hts  own.  However,  if  he 
has.  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  I  gave  him 
fair  warning,  and  shall  give  myself  no  further  trouble 
about  the  matter,  but  go  to  sleep/'  and  so  I  did. 


CHAPTER    XXXV 


Brilliant  Morning —Travelling  with  Edification — A  Good 
C  Icry  >  nian — G  y  bi . 


1  AWOKE  about  six  o*clock  in  the  morning,  having 
passed  the  night  much  belter  than  I  anticipated.  The 
sun  was  shining  bright  and  gloriously  into  the  apart- 
ment On  looking  into  the  other  bed  I  found  that  my 
choms,  the  young    farm- labourers,  had    deserted    it. 
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They  were  probably  already  in  the  field  busy  at 
labour.  Af^er  lying  a  little  time  longer  I  arose; 
dressed  myself  aiifi  w-cnt  ilawn.  1  fnutid  my  friend 
honest  IVitchard  smoking  his  morning  pipe  at  the 
front  door»  and  after  giving  Kim  the  scle  of  the  day, 
I  inquired  of  him  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  beneath 
my  window  the  nif^hi  before,  and  learned  that  the  min 
of  the  bnrsc  had  been  iVirown  by  the  animal  off  its  back, 
that  the  horse  almo.^t  immediately  after  had  slippod 
dowr,  and  both  had  been  led  home  very  much  hjft 
We  then  talked  about  faroninir  and  the  crops,  and  at 
length  got  into  a  discourse  about  Liverpool,  I  aslccd 
him  how  lie  liked  thai  miy^hty  *ieaport :  he  said  very 
well,  but  thai  he  did  not  know  much  about  it — for 
though  he  had  a  house  there  where  hts  fatnily  h»d 
resided,  he  had  not  lived  much  at  Liverpt*ol  himself,  bi* 
abst'ncej;  from  that  place  having  bcren  inany  and  long. 

"  Have  you  travelled  then  much  about  England?" 
said  I. 

"No,"  he  rephed.  'When  1  have  tra\-elled  it  hu 
chiefly  been  acres'^  the  sea  to  foreign  places.*' 

"  But  what  foreign  places  have  you  visited?"  said  I. 

"  I  have  vi-stled,"  *^aid  Prilchard.  ''Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  ^omc  other  cities  in  the  south  latitudes.* 

"  Dear  me,"  said  1,  "you  have  seen  some  of  the  roost 
cclcbrateti  places  in  the  world— and  yet  you  were  silent. 
and  said  nothing  about  yaur  travels  whilst  thut  fellow 
Bos  was  pluming  iiimself  at  having  been  at  such  places 
as  Northampton  and  Worcester,  the  haunts  of  shoe* 
makers  and  pig-jobbers/' 

■'Ah,"said  I'ritchard,  "^but  Mr  Uos  has  travelled  with 
edification  ;  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  travelled  when 
one  ha.s  dtjne  so  wiih  edification,  bul  1  have  not  There 
J5  a  vast  deal  of  difference  between  me  and  him — -he 
in  considered  the  "cutest  man  in  these  parts,  and  is  much 
looked  up  la" 
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"Vouarc  really."  said  l/*thc  moat  modest  person  I 
have  ever  known  and  the  least  addicted  to  envy.  Let 
me  see  whether  you  have  Cravelled  without  edification." 

I  llien  questioned  him  about  the  placE.s  which  he  had 
mentioned,  and  found  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  tliem, 
amongst  other  things  he  described  Cleopatra's  iicedk» 
and  the  At  Maidan  at  Constantinople  with  surprising 
exactness, 

"  Vf.iu  put  me  out/'  said  I;  "you  consider  yourself 
inferior  to  that  droving  fellow  Bos,  and  to  have  travelled 
without  edification,  whereas  you  know  a  thousand  limes 
more  than  he,  and  indeed  much  more  than  many  a 
pers;on  who  makes  his  Hve  hundred  a  year  by  going 
about  1  lecturing  on  foreign  places,  but  as  I  am  no 
flatterer  1  will  tell  you  that  you  have  a  fault  which  will 
always  prevent  your  rising  in  this  world,  you  have 
modesty;  lho.se  who  have  modesty  shall  have  no 
advancement,  whilst  those  who  can  bloAv  their  own  horn 
lustily,  shall  be  made  governors.  But  allow  me  to  ask 
you  in  what  capacity  you  went  abroad  P  " 

''  As  engineer  to  various  steamships,'*  said  Pritchard 

'*  A  director  of  the  power  of  steam,"  said  I,  "and  an 
explorer  of  the  wonders  of  Iscander's  city  willing  to  hold 
the  candle  to  Mr  Bos.  I  will  tell  you  what,  you  are  too 
guod  for  thiri  world,  let  u^i  hope  you  will  have  your 
reward  in  the  next" 

I  breakfasted  and  a^iked  for  my  bill ;  the  bill  amounted 
to  little  or  nothing — half-a-crown  I  think  for  tea-dinner, 
sundry  jugs  nf  aic,  bed  and  breakfast.  I  defrayed  it, 
and  then  inquired  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
see  the  inside  of  the  church, 

"Oh  yes,'  said  Pntchard.  'I  can  let  you  in,  for  I 
am  churchwarden  and  have  Che  key." 

The  church  was  a  little  edifice  of  some  antiquity^  with 
a  little  wing  and  without  a  spire;  it  was  situated  amidst 
a  grove  of  trees.     As  wc  stood  with  our  hats  off  in  the 
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sacred  edifice,  1  asked  Hritchard  if  there  were  many 
Methodists  in  those  parts, 

"Not  so  many  as  there  were,"  said  Pritchard,  "they 
am  rapidly  decreasing,  and  indeed  dissentcis  in  general 
The  cauac  of  thdr  decrea--iO  is  that  a  ^fjod  clergymafi  hu 
lately  come  here,  who  visits  the  sick  and  preaches  Chnst, 
ard  in  fact  does  his  duly.  If  all  our  clergymen  were 
like  him  there  woirld  n*)t  be  many  dissenters  in  Ynis 
Fon.-* 

Outride  the  church,  in  the  wa)I.  i  observed  a  tablet 
with  the  fallowing  inscription  in  English. 

Here  lieih  imerrtd  ihc  body  of  Ann,  wife  of  Robert  Pasti>Ti,  «|u> 
deceased  ihe  sixth  day  ofOclcrberi  Anno  Domicti. 


"  You  3cem  struck  with  thai  writing  ?  "  said  Pritchard, 
observinE  that  \  stood  motionless,  staring  at  the  tablet 

"  The  name  of  Paslon;'  said  I,  *'  struck  me  ;  it  is  the 
name  of  a  village  in  my  own  native  dlatrici,  from  which 
ati  old  famiiy,  now  almost  extinct,  derived  its  name. 
How  came  a  Paston  into  Ynys  Fon?  Arc  there  any 
people  bearing  that  name  at  present  in  these  parts  ?  " 

'*  Not  that  I  am  aware."  said  Pritchard, 

''  I  wonder  who  his  wife  Ann  was? "said  I,  "  from  the 
style  of  that  tablet  she  must  have  been  a  considerable 
person." 

"Perhaps  she  was  the  daufthler  of  the  Lewis  family 
of  Llan  Dyfnnm,''  said  Pritchard  \  •'  that's  an  old  ^mily 
and  a  rich  one.  Perhaps  h^  came  frtim  a  distance  and 
saw  and  married  1  cJnu.:hter  of  the  I^wb  of  Dyfnam — 
more  than  one  stranger  has  done  ,10,  Lord  Vivian  came 
from  B  distance  and  saw  and  married  a  daughter  of  the 
rich  Lewis  i>r  Dylnunl." 


« 


i  shoolc  honest  Pritchard  by  the  handn  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness  and  wished  iiim  firc^vdl.  whereupon 
he  gave  mine  a  hearty  squeeze,  thanking  me  for  my 
custom. 

*'  Which  is  my  way,"  said  I,  "to  Pen  Caer  Gybi  ?  " 

"  Yju  must  go  about  a  mile  on  the  Buxi^^or  road,  and 
then  turning  to  the  right  pas:^  through  rcnraynnydd, 
but  what  takes  you  to  Holyhead?" 

"I  wish  to  see,"  said  I,  "the  place  where  Cybi  the 
lav/ny  saint  preached  and  worshippedn  He  was  called 
tawny  because  from  his  frequent  walk**  in  the  blaze  of 
the  sun  his  face  had  become  much  siin-bumL  This  is  a 
furiously  hot  day,  and  perhaps  by  the  time  i  get  to 
Holyhead,  1  may  be  so  sun-burnt  as  to  be  able  to  pass 
for  Cvbi  himselE" 
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Leaving;  I'entraeth  Cuch  I  retraced  my  way  along  the 
Hangnr  Toad  till  I  came  to  the  turning;  on  the  right. 
J-Tcrc  1  diverged  from  the  aforesaid  road,  and  proceeded 
along  one  which  led  nearly  due  west ;  after  travelling 
about  a  mile  \  stopped,  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill  ;  corn- 
fields were  on  either  side,  and  in  one  an  aged  man  wa^ 
reaping  close  to  the  road;  I  looked  ■iuuth. .west,  nonh 
and  cast ;  to  the  south  was  the  Snowdoii  range  far 
away,  with  the  Wyddfa  ju5t  discernible  ;  to  the  west  and 
north  was  nothing  very  remarkable,  but  to  the  cast  or 
rather  north-east,  was  mountain  Lidiarl  and  the  tall 
hiTI  confronting  it  across  the  bay. 

**  Can  you   tell    mc,"  said    1    to   the  old   reaper,  "  the 
iiftiBc  of  that  bald  hill,  which  looks  towards  Lidiart  ?  " 
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"We  call  that  hill  Modfre."  said  the  old  man  desisting 
from  his  labour,  and  touching  his  hat 
"  Dear  me."  said  I  ;  "  MoelFre,  Moelfve ! " 
'*  Is  there  anything  wonderful  m  the  name^  sir  ?  "  said 
the  old  man  smih'iif;. 

"There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  namen"  saiJ  1> 
*' which  merely  means  the  bald  hill,  but  it  bn'ngs  wonderful 
recollections  to  my  mind.  I  lidle  thought  when  1  was 
looking  from  the  road  near  Pentraelh  Coch  yesterdaj- 
on  that  hill,  aiid  the  bay  and  strand  below  it,  and  admir- 
ing the  tranquillity  which  reigned  over  fill,  thai  I  was 
gazing  upon  the  scerc  of  one  o{  the  most  tremendous 
conflicts  recorded  in  hi^itor^^  or  poetry/* 

*'Dear  me,"  said  the  old  reaper;  "and  whom  may 
It  have  been  between?  the  French  and  K[ij;lish,  I 
suppose" 

"No/'  said  J  ;  ''it  was  fought  between  one  of  your 
Welsh  kinKs,  the  great  Owain  Gwynedd,  and  certain 
northern  and  Irish  enemies  of  his." 

"  Only  think/'  said  the  old  man,  "  and  it  was  a  fierce 
battle,  sir?" 

*■  It  was,  indeed/'  said  1  ;  ''according  to  the  words  of 
a  poet,  who  described  it,  the  Menai  could  not  ebb  on 
accuuni  of  (he  torrent  of  bloud  which  flowed  into  il, 
slaughter  wa^  heaped  upon  slaughter,  :^hout  followed 
shout,  and  around  Moelfrc  a  thousand  war  flags  waved," 

"  Well,  sir/'  said  the  old  man, "  I  never  before  hoird 
anything  about  it»  indeed  I  don't  trouble  my  ht^ixd  i^ilh 
histories,  unless  they  be  Bible  histories/' 

**  Arc  you  a  Churchman  ? "  said  I. 

"  No/'  said  the  old  man.  shortly  ;  "  I  am  a  Methodist" 

"  1  belong  to  the  Church/'  said  K 

''  So  1  should  have  guessed,  sir,  by  your  being  so  well 
acquainted  with  pennillion  and  hr^turic^  Ah.  the 
Church,  .  ,  ," 

"This   is   dreadfully    hot    weatlier/'   said    I,    "and    1 
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should  like  to  oHer  yot 
Churchman  I  suppose 
hands." 

''The  Lord  forbid,  sir,"  said  ihc  old  man.  "that  I 
should  be  so  uncharitable!  If  your  honour  chooses  to 
give  me  sixpence,  \  will  receive  it  willingly.  Thank 
your  honour  \  Well,  I  have  often  said  there  i*i  a  great 
deal  of  good  In  the  Church  cif  England," 

[  once  more  looked  at  the  hill  which  overlooked  the 
scene  of  Owen  Gwynedd's  trmmph  over  the  united 
forces  of  the  Irish  Lochlanders  and  Normans,  and  then 
after  inquiring  of  the  old  man  whether  I  was  in  the 
right  direction  fnr  Penmynnydd^  ^nd  Finding  that  !  was. 
I  set  off  at  a  great  pace,  singing;  uccasiGnally  snatches 
of  Black  Rabin's  ode  in  praise  of  Anglesey,  amongst 
others  the  following  stanza: — 

**  Bread  of  the  wholcsoinesr  is  fnund 

^ [n  my  molher-latid  of  .Anglesey  ; 

^^^^^^L  Friendly  bounteous  men  abound 

^^^^^F  li  Prnmynnydd  nf  Anglesey." 

I  1  reached  Penmynnydd.  a  small  village  consisting  of 
I  a  few  white  houses  and  a  mill.  The  meaning  of 
I  Fenmynnydd  is  literally  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  villafje 
docs  not  stand  on  a  liilL  but  the  church  which  is  at 
!iome  di'itance,  stands  nn  mie.  or  rather  iin  a  hillock. 
And  it  is  probable  from  the  circumstance  of  the  church 
standing  on  a  hillock,  that  the  pariah  derives  its  name. 
Towards  the  church  after  a  slight  glance  at  the  village, 
J  proceeded  with  hasty  steps,  and  was  soon  at  the  foot 
of  the  hillock.  A  house,  that  of  the  clergyman,  stands 
near  the  church,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  \  opened  a 
gale,  and  entered  a  lane  which  seemed  to  lead  up  to 
the  church. 

As  1  was  passing  some  low  buildings,  probably  offices 
|jertaining  lo  the  house,  a  head  was  thriiit  from  a  door- 
way, which  stared  at  mc.     It  was  a  strange  hireute  head, 
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and  probably  looked  more  strange  and  hirsute  than  it 
naturally  was.  owing  to  its  having  a  hairy  cap  upon  it 

'*Gond  day,"  said  { 

"Good  day,  sar,"  said  the  head,  and  in  a  moment 
more  a  man  of  middle  stature,  about  fiflj,  in  haiiy  cap, 
shirt-stccvcs,  and  green  apron  round  his  »'aist,  .'^tood 
before  me-  He  looked  the  beau-ideal  of  a  servant  of 
all  work. 

"Can  I  see  the  church  ?"  said  L. 

'*  Ah<  you  want  to  see  the  church/*  ?iaid  hunest  Scruh 
'"Vcs,  sari  you  shall  ^ee  Ihc  churchy  You  go  up  roi'l 
there  past  church — come  to  house,  knock  at  door — say 
what  you  want — and  nice  little  girl  show  you  churcK 
Ah,  you  quite  right  Ui  came  and  see  church — fine  tomb 
there  and  clcbber  man  sleeping  in  it  with  his  wife 
clcbbcr  man  that — Owen  Tiddir;  married  great  queen 
— dyn  clebber  iawn." 

Following  the  suggestions  of  the  man  of  the  hairy 
cap  I  went  round  the  church  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  a  handsome  parsonage.  A  nice  little 
servant-girl  presently  made  her  appearance  at  the 
door,  of  whom  1  inquired  whether  1  could  sec  the 
church. 

^* Certainly,  sir,"  said  she;  "  f  will  go  for  the  key  and 
accompany  you/* 

She  fetched  the  key  and  away  we  went  to  the  church. 
It  is  a  venerable  chapel-like  edifice,  with  a  belfry 
towards  the  west ;  the  roof  sinking  by  two  gradations, 
\&  lower  at  the  eastern  or  altar  end,  than  at  the  other. 
The  girl,  unlocking  the  door,  ushered  mc  into  the 
interior. 

"  Which  b  the  tomb  of  Tudor? "  said  1  to  the  prctt) 
damsel- 

"  There  it  is,  sir/'  said  *he,  pointing  to  the  north  side 
of  the  church  ;  "there  is  the  tomb  of  Owen  Tudor," 

Beneath  a  low-roofcd  arch  lay  sculptured  in  stone* 
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on  an  altar  tomb,  the  Fgurc:^  of  a  man  and  woman  ; 
Chat  of  the  man  in  armour;  that  of  the  woman  in 
graceful  drapery.     The  male  tigure  lay  next  the  waJL 

"And  you  think."  iiaid  I  to  the  girl;  "that  yonder 
figure  is  that  of  Owen  Ttidor?" 

''  Vcs.  sir,"  said  the  girl ;  ''yon  figui'c  is  that  of  Owen 
Tudor :  the  other  Is  that  of  his  wife,  the  great  queen  ; 
both  their  bodies  rest  below." 

1  forbore  to  say  that  the  figures  were  not  those  of 
Owen  Tudor  and  the  great  qiieen,  his  wife:  and  I 
forbore  to  say  that  their  bodies  did  not  rcsl  in  that 
church,  nor  Einywhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  1  was 
unwilling  to  dispel  a  pleasing  delusion.  The  Icimb  is 
doubtless  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  Tudor  race,  and  of  a 
gentle  partner  of  his,  but  not  of  the  RosSc  of  Mona  and 
Cathenne  of  France,  Her  bones  rest  in  some  corner 
of  Wc3tmin:iter*3  noble  abbey;  his  moulder  amongst 
those  of  thousands  of  others,  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians, 
under  the  surface  of  the  plain,  where  Mortimer's  Cross 
once  stoodf  that  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  which 
meanders  the  murmuring  Lug ;  that  noble  plain,  where 
one  of  the  hardest  battles  which  ever  blooded  English 
soil  was  fought ;  where  beautiful  youog  Edward  gained 
a  crown,  and  old  Owen  lost  a  head,  which  when  young 
had  been  the  most  beautiful  of  heads,  which  had  gained 
for  him  the  appellation  of  the  Rose  of  Anglesey,  and 
whtch  had  captivated  the  glance?  uf  the  fair  daughter 
of  France,  the  widow  of  Monmouth's  Harry,  the 
immortal  victor  of  Agincourt. 

Nevertheless,  long  did  1  stare  at  that  tomb  which 
though  not  that  of  the  Rose  of  Mona  and  his  queen, 
is  certainly  the  tomb  of  some  mighty  ore  of  the  mighty 
race  of  Theodore,  Then  saying  something  in  Welsh  to 
the  pretty  damsel,  at  which  she  started,  and  putting 
something  into  her  hand,  at  which  she  curtseyed,  I 
hurried  out  of  the  church, 
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Mental  Excltalicm— 'Land  of  Porta— The  Man  in  Gre>^— Drinkioi; 

HeaJihs — Tlie  Grcniesi  Trydydd — Envy— Welshmen  nut  Hop 
— Lienllemanly  Fechug— Whiit  l^irsiiil  ^— Tell  liim  to  Wall: 
Up— Editor  of  the  Times — Careful  Wife — Departure. 

1  REGAINKD  the  high  road  by  a  short  cut,  which  I 
discovered,  across  a  field.  I  proceeded  rapidly  along 
for  some  lime.  My  mind  was  very  much  excited;  1 
was  in  the  birth-place  of  the  mighty  Tudors — 1  had 
Just  seen  the  tomb  of  one  of  them  :  I  was  also  in  the 
land  of  the  bard ;  a  courlry  which  had  produced 
Gwalchmai  who  sang  the  triumphs  of  O^vain,  and  him 
who  had  sung  the  Cowydd  of  Judgment^  Gronw-y  Owen. 
So  no  wotider  1  was  evcited  On  I  went  reciting  banlic 
snatches  connected  with  Anglesey.  At  length  I  begsn 
repealing  Black  Robins  ode  in  praise  of  the  island,  or 
mthcr  my  own  trarrilation  of  it.  executed  more  than 
thirty  years  before,  which  amongst  others,  contains  the 
following  lines : — 

■'Twelve  sober  men  the  muses  "wdo, 
Twelve  iober  men  lo  Anglesey, 
Dwcllii^  aL  liuinc^  like  p^ilnota  IrUC, 
In  reverence  for  Anglesey." 

"Oh."  said  I,  after  I  had  recited  that  stanza. '*  what 
would  I  not  ^i\'e  to  sec  one  of  Chose  sober  patriotic 
bards,  or  at  least  one  of  their  legitimate  successors,  fur 
by  this  time  no  doubt,  the  sober  poets,  mentioned  by 
Black  Robin,  ate  dead.  That  they  left  legitimate 
successors  who  can  doubt?  for  Anglesey  is  never  to 
be  without  bards.  Have  we  not  the  words,  not  of 
Robin  the  Black,  but  Huw  the  Red  to  that  effect? 

*■  •  Brndiff  gnawd  ynddi  prydydd  ; 
Hpb  ganu  ni  bu  ni  bydd,' 
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"That  is:  a  hospitable  country,  in  which  a  poet  is;  a  thing  of  ; 
course.    It  has  never  been  and  will  never  be  without  song." 

Here  1  became  silent,  and  presently  arrived  at  the 
side  of  a  little  del!  or  ravine,  down  which  the  road  led, 
from  east  to  west  The  northern  and  southern  sides  of 
lhi*i  dell  were  precipitous.  Beneath  the  southern  one 
stood  a  small  cottage,  just  as  [  began  to  descend  the 
eastern  side,  two  men  began  to  descend  the  opposite 
one,  and  it  so  happened  thai  we  met  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dingte,  just  before  the  house,  which  bore  a  Hgn,  and 
over  the  door  of  which  was  an  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  ale  wa-,  sold  within.  They  saluted  me  :  I  returned 
their  salutation,  and  then  wc  all  three  stood  still  looking 
at  one  another.  One  or  the  men  was  rather  a  tall  figure, 
about  forty,  dressed  in  grey,  or  pepper-and-salt,  with  a 
capof*iome  kind  on  his  head,  his  face  was  long  and 
rather  good  -  looking^,  though  slightly  p*)ck  -  broken. 
There  was  a  peculiar  gravity  upon  it.  The  other 
person  was  somewh-it  about  ^ixty — he  was  much 
shorter  than  his  companion,  and  much  worse  dressed 
— be  wore  a  hat  that  had  several  holes  in  it.  a  dusty 
rusty  black  coat,  much  too  larfje  for  him ;  ragged 
yellow  velveteen  breeches,  indifTerent  fustian  gaiters. 
and  shoes,  cobbled  here  and  there,  one  of  which  had 
rather  an  ug;ly  bulge  by  the  side  near  the  toes.  His 
mouth  wa-s  exceedingly  wide,  and  his  no.se  remarkably 
long:  its  extremity  of  a  deep  purple  ;  upon  bis  features 
was  a  half-simple  smile  or  leer  ;  in  his  band  wa^  a  long 
stick.  After  wc  had  all  taken  a  full  view  of  one  another 
I  said  in  Welsh,  addressing  myself  to  the  man  in  grey, 
"  Pray  may  1  take  the  liberty  of  asking  the  name  of  this 
place." 

"  t  believe  you  are  an  Rnglisbman^  sir,"  said  the  man 
in  grey,  speaking  English,  *' I  will  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  answering  your  question  in  the  English  tongue 
Tbe  name  of  this  place  is  DylTryn  Gaint-" 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  [  ;  "  yuu  are  (juile  right  ivilli  TCgari 
ti>  my  being  an  Englishman,  perhaps  you  arc  mc 
yourself?  " 

"  Sir/'  said  the  man  in  grey,  '*  I  have  not  the  honour 
to  be  so>  I  am  a  nati\'e  of  the  small  island  in  which  vit 
are/' 

"Small,"  safd  I,  "but  famous,  particularly  for  pfo- 
ducinE  illustrious  men." 

"  That's  very  true  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  man  in  grty, 
d^a\^'ing  himself  up  ;  "  ic  is  particularly  famous  for  pro- 
ducing illustrious  men." 

"  There  was  Owen  Tudor?  "  said  L 

"  Very  true,"  aajd  the  man  in  grey, ''  his  tomb  is  in  tbc 
church  a  little  way  from  hence/' 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  there  was  Gronwy  Owen,  one  of  the 
greatest  bards  that  ever  lived.  Out  of  reverence  to  hi* 
geiiius  1  went  yesterday  to  see  the  place  of  his  birtlu" 

"Sir/'  said  the  man  in  grey,  "  I  should  be  sony  to 
leave  you  without  enjoying  your  conversation  at  some 
Length.  In  yonder  bouse  they  sell  good  ak,  perliaps 
yon  will  not  hii  offended  if  1  ask  you  to  drink  some  with 
me  and  my  friend  ?  " 

"You  arc  very  kind/'  said  I,  "I  am  fond  of  good 
ale  and  fonder  still  of  good  company  ^suppose  we  go 
in?  ' 

We  went  into  the  cottage,  which  waa  kept  by  a  man 
and  his  wife-  both  of  whom  seemed  to  be  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  my  two  new  friends.  We  sat  down  on 
stools,  by  a  clean  white  table  in  a  little  apartment  with 
a  clay  floor — not^vithstanding  the  heat  of  the  weather^ 
the  little  room  wai  verv'  coo)  and  pleasant  owing  to  the 
cottage  being  much  protected  from  the  sun  by  its  situa 
tiorL  The  man  in  grey  called  for  a  jug  of  ale,  which 
was  presently  placed  before  us  along  with  ihrec  glaisea. 
The  man  in  grey  having  filled  the  glasses  from  the  jug 
which   might  contain  three  pints,  handed  one  lo   itw, 
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another  to  his  companion,  and  then  taking  the  third 
drank  to  my  health.  I  drank  ti  his;  and  that  of  his 
companion ;  the  latter,  after  nodding  to  ua  both,  emptied 
his  at  a  draught,  and  then  vilh  a  kind  of  half-fatuous 
leer,  exclaimed, '"  Da  iawn,  very  good." 

The  ale,  though  not  very  good,  was  cool  and  neither 
sour  nor  bitter;  we  then  sat  for  a  moment  or  two  iti 
silence,  my  companions  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  I 
on  the  other.  After  a  little  time  the  man  in  grey  looking 
at  me  said : 

"  Travelling  I  suppose  in  Anglesey  for  pleasure  ? " 

*'  To  a  certain  extent/'  said  I ;  "  but  my  chief  object  \w 
visiting  Anglesey  was  to  view  the  biilh-placc  of  Gronwy 
Owen  ;  I  saw  it  yesterday,  and  am  now  going  to  Holy- 
head chiefly  with  a  view  to  see  the  country." 

"  And  how  came  yoit,  an  Eng^Ushman,  to  know  any- 
thing of  Gronwy  Owen  ? " 

"  I  studied  Welih  literature  when  young,"  said  1,  *'  and 
was  much  struck  with  the  verses  of  Gronwy  ■  he  was  one 
of  the  great  bard^  of  Wale.^,  and  certainly  the  most 
illustrious  genius  that  Anglesey  ever  produced." 

^'  A  great  gcniuSj  I  admit,"  said  the  man  in  grey,  "  but 
pardon  me,  not  exactly  the  greatest  Ynis  Fon  has  pro- 
duced. The  race  of  the  bards  is  not  quite  extinct  in  the 
island,  sir.  I  could  name  one  or  two — however,  1  leave 
others  to  do  so — but  I  assure  you  the  race  of  bards  is 
not  quite  extinct  here," 

"1  am  delit^hted  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  1,  '^and 
make  no  doubt  that  you  speak  correctly,  for  the  Red 
Bard  has  .said  thai  Motia  i.s  never  to  be  without  a  poet — 
but  where  am  1  to  find  one?  Just  before  I  saw  you  1 
uras  wishing  to  see  a  poet ;  I  would  willingly  give  a 
quart  of  ale  to  see  a  genuine  AngJescy  poet" 

"  Vou  would,  sir,  would  you?"  said  the  man  in  grey, 
lifting  his  head  on  high,  and  curling  his  upper  lip. 

"I    would,  indeed/'  said    T    "my  greatest    desire  at 
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present  is  lo  see  an  Anglesey  poet,  but  where  am  I  to 
find  one?" 

"Where  Is  he  to  find  one?*'  said  he  of  the  lattered 
hat;  "whereas  the  pwr  boneddig  to  find  a  prydydd? 
No  occasion  to  go  far,  he,  he.  he," 

"  Wen,"  said  I.  "  but  where  is  he  ?  " 

"Where  is  he?  why,  there,"  f^airi  ha  pointing  to  Th* 
man  in  grey — ''the  greatest  prydydd  in  ilr  Fon  or  ibc 
whole  world/* 

**  Tut,  till,  hold  your  ton^c,"  said  the  man  in  grey. 

"Hold  my  longtic,  myn  Diaxvl,  not  l^-I  speak  ibe 
truth/'  then  filling  his  glass  he  emptied  it  exclaiming, 
"  I'll  not  hold  my  tongue.  The  greatest  prydydd  in  ihtf 
whole  world/' 

*■  Then  I  have  the  honour  to  be  seated  with  a  bani  of 
Anglesey?"  said  I,  addressing  the  man  in  gre>-, 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  he  of  the  grey  suit. 

"The  greatest  prydydd  in  the  whole  world/' ilefaial 
he  uf  the  bulged  shoe,  with  a  slight  hiccup,  as  he  again 
filled  has  glass. 

"Then/'  said  I,  "  I  am  truly  fortunate." 

"Sir,"  said  the  man  in  Rrej', "  I  had  no  intention  of 
discovering  myself,  but  as  my  friend  here  has  betTa}'ed 
my  **ecret,  T  cnnfe^s  that  1  am  a  bard  of  Anglesey — my 
friend  is  an  excellent  individual  but  indiscreet,  highlyin- 
discreet,  as  I  have  frequently  told  him,"  and  here  he  looked 
most  beni^^nantly  reproachful  at  him  of  Ihe  tatlcrcd  hat 

"The  greatest  prydydd,"  said  the  latter,  "the  greatei 

prydydd  that '*  and  leaving  his  sentence  incomplete 

he  drank  oft  the  ale  which  he  had  ptiurcd  into  his  glass 

*'  WcH/"  said  I. ''  I  cannot  -sufRcicnlly  congratulate  my- 
self for  having  met  an  Anj^lesey  bard — no  doubt  a 
graduate  one.  Anglesey  was  always  famou**  for  gn4u>tt 
bards,  for  what  says  RIack  Rubfn  ? 

*' '  Though  Ajvon  i;raduftic  bardi  cad  bout. 
Yd  more  canst  ihou,  O  Anglesey/* 
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"  I  suppose  by  graduate  hard  you  mean  one  who  has 
gained  the  chair  at  an  eisteddfod?"  said  the  man  in 
grey.  "No,  1  have  never  gained  the  silver  chair — 1 
have  never  had  an  opportunity.  1  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  eisteddfodau.  There  is  such  a  thing  a_s  envy,  sir 
— but  ihere  i^  one  cumfort,  that  envy  will  not  always 
prevail" 

"  No,"  said  1  ;  '*envy  will  not  always  prevail— envious 
scoundrels  may  chuckle  for  a  time  at  the  seemingly 
complete  succesTi  of  the  dastardly  arls  t£3  which  they 
have  recourse^  in  order  to  crush  merit— but  Providence 
is  not  asleep  All  of  a  sudden  they  see  their  suppo.-^cd 
victim  on  a  pinnacle  far  above  their  reach.  Then  there 
is  weeping,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  \vith  a  vengeance,  and 
ihe  long,  melancholy  huwl  Oh,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  which  giveis  one  -■<'  perfect  an  idea  of  retribution 
as  the  long  melancholy  howl  of  the  disappointed  envious 
scoundrel  when  he  sees  his  supposed  victim  smiling  on 
All  altitude  far  above  his  reach.'* 

"■  Sir,"  said  the  man  in  grey,  "  1  am  delighted  to  hear 
you.  Give  me  your  handn  your  honourable  band.  Sir, 
yoti  have  now  felt  the  hand-grasp  of  a  Welshman,  to 
iay  nothing  of  an  Anglesey  bard,  and  I  have  fult  that  of 
a  Bfiton,  perhaps  a  bard,  a  brother,  sir?  Oh,  when  I 
first  siw  y<»ur  fact!  out  there  it\  the  dyfiVynn  1  at  once  re- 
ci.^ni*>ed  in  it  that  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  1  felt  com- 
pelled to  ask  you  to  drink.  Drink,  sir !  but  how  is  this  ? 
the  jug  is  empt>' — how  is  this? — Oh,  I  see — my  friend 
Kir,  though  an  excellent  individual,  is  indiscreet,  sir — 
very  indiscreet.  landlord,  bring  this  moment  another 
Jug  of  ale  1" 

"The  greatest  prydydd,"  stuttered  he  of  the  bulged 

ahoe — "the  greatest  pr>'clydd— Oh " 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  the  man  in  grey. 

"  [  speak  tile  truth  and  care  for  no  one,"  said  he  of 
the  tattered  hat     "  I  say  the  greatest  piydydd.     If  any 
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ore  wishes  lo   gHitisay  me   let   him  show   his   face  aftd 
Myn  Diawl " 

The  landlord  brought  the  ale,  placed  it  on  the  tabic. 
and  then  stood  a.s  if  waiting  for  something, 

"  1  suppose  you  are  waiting  to  be  paid/ said  1  ;  "  whai 
is  your  demand?" 

"  Six|>tiKc  for  this  jug,  and  sixpence  for  the  other/' 
said  the  landlord. 

1  took  out  a  shilling  and  said:  "It  is  but  right  ttut 
I  should  pay  half  of  the  reckoning*  and  as  the  whoJc 
affair  is  merely  a  shilling  matter.  I  should  feel  nWigcd 
i]^  being  permitted  lo  pay  the  wliolc.  so,  landlord,  take 
the  ^hiliiiig  and  remember  you  arc  paid."  J  ihci 
delivered  the  .-ihillJng  to  the  landlord,  but  had  no  sooner 
done  so  than  the  man  in  grey,  starting  up  in  violent 
agitation,  wrested  the  money  from  the  other,  and  flung 
it  down  on  the  table  before  me  saying : — 

"No,  no,  that  will  never  do.  I  invited  you  in  here 
to  drink,  and  now  you  would  pay  tor  the  liquor  which 
1  ordered.  You  English  are  free  with  your  raoncj", 
but  you  are  sometimes  free  with  it  at  the  expense  of 
people'^  feelings.  I  am  a  Welshman,  and  I  know 
Kngliahmen  conaider  all  Welshmen  hogs.  But  we  arc 
not  hogs,  mind  you  I  for  we  have  little  feelings  which 
bogs  have  not  Moreover,  1  would  have  you  knuw 
that  we  have  money,  though  perhaps  not  so  much  as 
the  Saxon/'  Then  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
he  pulled  out  a  shilling,  and  giving  it  to  the  landlord. 
said  in  Welsh  -.  "  Now  thou  art  paid,  and  mayst  go  thy 
ways  till  thou  art  again  called  for.  i  do  not  know  why 
thou  didst  stay  ifter  thou  hadst  |iiit  down  the  ale,  Thoti 
didst  know  enough  of  me  to  know  that  thou  didst  rtin 
no  risk  of  not  being  paid." 

"  BuC  said  1,  after  the  landlord  had  departed,  "  I 
must  insist  on  being  my  share.  Did  you  not  hear  me 
say  thai  I  would  give  a  quart  of  ale  to  see  a  poet?  " 
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"A  poet's  face,"  said   the   man  m  grey,  "should  be 

common  to  all,  even  like  that  of  the  sun.  He  is  no 
true  jjoet,  who  would  keep  his  face  from  the  world." 

"  But."  said  1,  "  the  sun  frequently  hides  his  head 
from  the  world,  behind  a  cloud," 

■'>Jot  so,"  said  Che  man  in  j^rey.  "The  sun  does 
not  hide  his  face,  it  is  the  ctoud  that  hides  it  The 
sun  is  always  glad  tnuugh  to  be  seen,  and  so  i*  the 
poel.  If  buth  are  occasionally  hid,  trust  me  it  is  no 
fault  of  theirs.  Dear  diat  in  mind;  and  no^'  pray  take 
up  your  money/' 

"  The  man  fs  a  [gentleman,"  thought  I  to  mj'self. 
"  whether  a  poet  or  not ;  but  I  really  believe  him  to  be 
a  poet ,  Tvere  he  not  he  could  biirdly  talk  in  the  manner 
I  havt  just  heard  him," 

Tht  man  in  grey  now  filled  my  k'^^^i  ^^^  own,  and 
that  of  his  companion.  The  latter  emptied  his  in  a 
minute,  not  foi^etting  Rrst  to  say  "  the  best  prydydd 
in  all  the  world  !  "  the  man  in  grey  was  also  not  slow 
to  empty  his  own.  The  jug  now  passed  rapidly  between 
my  two  friends,  for  the  poet  seemed  determined  to 
have  his  full  share  of  the  beverage.  I  allowed  the  ale 
in  my  glas^  to  remain  untasted,  and  began  to  talk 
about  the  bards,  and  to  quote  from  their  works.  I 
50on  found  that  the  man  in  grey  knew  quite  as  much 
of  the  old  bards  and  their  works  as  myself.  In  one 
instance  he  convicted  me  of  a  mistake. 

r  had  quoted  those  remarkable  lines  in  which  an  old 
bard,  doubtless  seeing  the  Menai  Bridge  by  mean-*  of 
second  sight,  says: — "  I  will  pass  to  the  land  of  Mona 
notwithstanding  the  waters  of  the  Menai,  without  wail- 
ing for  the  ebb  " — and  was  feeling  rot  a  little  proud  of 
my  erudition,  when  the  man  in  grej'  after  looking  at 
me  for  a  moment  fixedly,  asked  me  the  name  of  the 
bard  who  composed  them.     '*Sion  Tudor,"'  1  replied, 

"There  you  are  wrong,"  said  the  man  in  grey;  "his 
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name  was  not  Sion  Tudor  but  Robert  Vychan,  tn 
English.  Little  Bob,  Sion  Tudor  wrote  an  englyn 
on  the  Skerries  whirlpool  in  tlie  Menal ;  but  it  was 
Little  Bob  who  wrote  the  stania  in  which  the  future 
bridge  over  the  Menai  is  hinted  at" 

"VoiJ  are  right,"  said  J,  ^'you  are  right  Well,  1  am 
glad  that  all  song  and  learning  are  not  dead  in  Vnis 
Fon/' 

"Dead."  said  the  man  in  grey,  whose  features  began 
to  be  rather  Rushed,  **  they  are  neither  dead  nor  ever 
will  be.  There  are  plenty  of  poets  in  Anglesey — why, 
I  can  mention  twelve,  and  amongst  them,  and  not  the 
kail — pooh,  what  was  I  going  to  say?  twelve  there 
are,  genuine  Anglesey  poets,  born  there,  and  livf^ig 
there  for  the  love  they  bear  their  native  land.  When 
I  say  they  all  live  in  Anglesey,  perhaps  I  am  not  qtiilc 
accnraie,  for  one  of  the  dozen  does  not  exactly  live  in 
Anglesey,  but  just  aver  the  bridge.  He  is  an  elderly 
man,  but  his  awcn,  i  assure  you,  is  as  young  and  vigorous 
as  ever/' 

"1  shouldn't  be  at  all  surpri.sed,"  said  1,  "if  he  was 
a  certain  ancient  gentleman,  from  whom  1  obtained 
information  yesterday,  with  reaijcct  to  tlic  btrth-plaoc 
of  Gronwy  Owen." 

"Very  hkely,"  said  the  man  in  grey  ;  '*  wcU,  if  you 
have  seen  him  consider  yourself  fortunate,  for  he  is 
a  genuine  bard,  and  a  Ljenuine  son  of  Anglesey,  not- 
withstanding litf  lives  across  the  water.'' 

"  L  r  he  is  the  person  1  allude  to/'  said  I, "  1  am  doubly 
fortunate,  for  I  have  seen  two  bards  of  Anglesey/' 

"Sir,"  said  the  man  in  grey,  "  1  consider  myself  quite 
as  fortunate,  in  having  met  such  a  Saxon  as  yourself,  as 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  do,  in  having  seen  two  bards  of 
Ynis  Fon/' 

"  1  suppose  you  follow  some  pursuit  besides  bardism  ? 
«tid  1  ;  "  1  suppose  you  farm?" 
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[  do  not  farm/'aaici  the  man  in  grey,  ^*  I  keep  an 


inn. 
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Keep  an  tnn  ?  "  said  1. 

Vcs/'  said   the  man   m  grey. 
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"  Sure/*  saiti  [,  "  iiin-keeprng  and  bardism  are  not  very 
cOTfiale  pursuits?" 

■*  Yoii  sre  wrong."  5a?d  the  man  in  grey  ;  "  I  believe 
the  awen,  or  inspiration,  is  quire  as  much  at  humi?  in 
the  bar  as  in  the  bam.  perhaps  more.  It  la  that  belitf 
which  makes  me  t^lcTably  satisfied  with  my  position, 
^nd  prevents  mc  from  asking  Sir  Richard  to  give  me 
a.  farm  instead  of  an  inn." 

"  I  su|ipose,*'  said  I,  '^  that  Sir  Richard  is  your  land- 
lord?" 

"  He  is/'  said  the  m^n  in  ^rcy,  "and  a  right  noble 
landlord  too.'* 

'M  suppose,"  said  [,  "that  he  Js  right  proud  of  his 
tenant?" 

**  He  is "  said  the  man  in  gi'cy.  "and  1  am  [jroud  af 
my  landlord,  and  will  here  drink  his  health.  I  have 
often  saJd  tKit  if  [  were  not  what  I  am,  I  should  wish 
TO  be  Sir  Richard." 

■*  You  consider  yourself  his  superior  ?  "  said  I. 

'*  Of  course,*'  said  the  man  in  grey — "  a  baronet  is  a 
baronet ;  but  a  bard,  is  a  bard  you  know— 1  never  foi^et 
what  I  am,  and  the  respect  due  to  my  sublime  calling. 
About  a  moiilh  ago  I  was  seated  in  an  upper  apartment 
in  a  fit  of  rajjlurt^  There  was  a  pen  in  my  hand,  and 
paper  before  me  on  the  tabic,  and  likewise  a  jug  of 
j^ood  alCn  for  1  always  find  that  the  awcn  is  most 
prodif^al  of  her  favours  when  a  jufj  of  good  ale  is 
before  me.  All  of  a  sudden  my  wife  came  running 
up,  anfl  told  me  that  Sir  Richard  was  below,  and  wanted 
to  speak  to  mc-  "Tell  him  to  walk  up,"  said  1.  "Arc 
you  mad?    said  my  wife.     "Don't  you  know  who  Sir 
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Richard  is?'  M  do/  fiaid  I, 'a  baronet  ls  a  baronet, 
but  a  bard  is  a  bard.  Tell  him  to  walk  up/  WelL 
my  wife  went  and  totd  Sir  RichAid  that  I  u^^is  writinj;, 
and  could  not  come  down,  and  thai  she  hoped  he  t^'oiiItJ 
not  object  to  walk  up,  "CuTlahily  nut;  ct^ruiinly  rul,' 
said  Sir  Richard,  '  1  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  ascend 
to  a  genius  on  hia  hill.  Vou  may  be  proud  of  such  n 
husband,  Mrs  \V/     And  here  it  will  be  as  well   to  tcJI 

you  that  my  name  is  W, — J,  W.  of ,     Sir  Richard 

then  Ci*me  up,  and  I  receiverl  hJin  wiih  gravity  and 
pnlileness,  I  did  not  rise  of  course,  fur  I  never  forge! 
myself  a  momciU,  but  I  told  him  to  sit  down,  and 
added,  that  after  (  had  finished  the  f^nnrU  I  was 
engaged  upon.  [  would  speak  to  him.  Well,  Sir  Richard 
smiled  and  sat  down,  and  begged  me  not  to  liurr}' 
myself,  for  that  he  could  wait  So  I  finished  llic 
pcnnill,  deliberately,  mind  you,  for  I  did  not  forget 
who  1  was,  and  then  turning  to  Sir  Richard  entered 
upon  business  with  hi'm," 

'^  I  sup|30^  Sir  Richard  is  a  very  ^ood-tempcred 
man  ?"  said  1. 

''  I  don't  know/  said  the  man  in  grey.  "  1  have  seen 
Sir  Richard  in  a  devil  of  a  piission,  but  never  with  Ric 
— no,  no  I  Truf;t  Sir  Richard  for  not  riding  the  hij;h 
horse  with  me — a  baronet  is  a  baTonet,  but  a  bard  is  a 
bard  ;  and  that  Sir  Richard  knows.*' 

'*Thc  greatest  prj-dydd,"  said  the  man  of  the  tatlercd 
hat,  emptying  the  last  contents  of  the  jug  into  his  glass 
*'  the  greatest  prydydd  that '* 

"Well,"  said  I,  ''you  appear  to  en  joy  very  threat  con- 
sideiation.  and  yet  you  wcrt- talking  just  now  of  being 
ill-used/" 

'•So  I  have  been,"  said  the  man  in  grey,  *•  I  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  eisteddfoddau— and  then — what  do  you 
ihink?     Thai  fdluw.  the  editor  of  the  Tiuus " 

"Oh."  ^id   I,  "if  juu  have  anything  lo  do  wiili  the 
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editor  of  the  Tones  you  may.  of  course,  expect  nothing 
but  shabby  treatment,  but  what  business  could  you  have 
with  him  ? " 

*'Why  I  sent  him  some  pennillioti  for  insertion,  and 
be  i\i(\  iu>t  iaserl  them." 

"  Were  they  in  Welsh  or  Hnglish  ?  " 

■*lii  Welsh,  of  course," 

"  Well,  then  the  man  had  some  excuse  for  disregarding 
them— because  you  know  Uie  Ti»us  h  vritcen  in  Knghsh." 

■*Oh,you  mean  the  London  Trim's,"  said  the  man  in 
grey.  "  Pooh  !  I  did  not  allude  1*^  thai  trumpery  journal, 
but  the  Liverpool  Times,  the  Amscrau.  1  sent  some 
pcnniDion  to  the  editor  fir  insertion  and  he  did  not  in- 
sert them.     I'eth  a  d^vir  cenfigen  yn  Saesneg  ?  " 

'*  We  call  ceivfigen  in  English  envy,"  said  [ ;  "  but  as 
I  told  yoi]  before,  envy  will  not  aKvay?^  prevail/' 

"You  cannot  im^inc  how  pleased  1  am  with  your 
company,''  said  the  man  in  grey,     "  Landlord,  landlord  !  " 

"The  greatest  prydydd/'  said  the  man  of  the  tattered 
hat,  "the  greatest  prydydd." 

"  Pray  don't  order  any  mure  on  my  account,'*  said  I, 
"as  you  sec  my  gla.ss  is  still  full.  1  am  about  to  start 
for  Caer  Gybl,      I'ray,  whore  arc  you  bound  for?" 

'■  For  Itangor,"  said  the  man  in  i;rey,  "  1  am  E*^ins 
to  the  market/' 

"'ITien  I  would  advise  you  to  lose  no  lime/  said  I, 
"or  yoii  will  infallibly  be  too  late;  it  must  now  be  one 
o'clock/' 

"There  is  no  market  to-day,"  said  the  man  in  grey, 
"the  market  is  to-morruw,  which  i?  Saturday,  I  like 
tu  take  things  leisirrcly,  on  which  account,  when  1  go 
to  market,  I  generally  set  out  the  day  before,  in  order 
that  1  may  enjoy  m>'^elf  upon  the  road,  1  feci  m^'sclf 
so  happy  here  that  L  shall  not  stir  till  the  evening. 
N'ow  pray  stsy  with  me  and  mj'  friend  till  thea" 

**  I  cannot/*  said  T,  "if  i  stay  longer  here  I  shall  never 
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reach  Caer  Gybi  lo-night     But  allow  me  to  ask  whether 

your  business  at  L will  not  su/Tcr  by  your  spenduig 

so  much  time  on  Ihc  Toad  lo  market?" 

^^  My  wire  takes  care  of  Lhe  business  whilst  I  am 
away,"  said  the  man  \u  grey.  '*sn  it  won't  suffer  much* 
Indeed  it  is  she  wlifi  chiefly  ccindjcls  the  busirnrss  (jfthe 
inn.  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  from  home,  for  be- 
sides being  a  bard  and  inn-kecix:n  1  must  tell  yriu  I  am 
a  horse -dealer  and  a  jobber^  and  if  I  go  to  Bangor  it  is 
in  the  hope  of  iiurchasing  a  horse  or  ptg  ^*onh  the 
money." 
"  And  IS  your  fneiid  suing  to  market  too  ? "  said  1, 
"My  friend  goes  with  mc  to  assiat  mc  a»d  bear  mc 
company.  If  I  bm'  a  pfg  he  wiW  hdp  mc  to  drive  it 
home  :  if  a  horse,  he  will  get  up  upon  its  back  behind 
me.  1  might  perhaps  flo  withrjiit  hi'm.  but  I  enjoy  his 
cumpany  highly.  He  is  sometimes  rather  indlscreeti 
but  I  do  assure  you  he  is  exceedingly  clever." 

'"  The  greatest  prydydd,"  said  the  man  of  the  bulged 
shoe,  "the  greatest  prydjdd  in  the  world," 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  of  hrs  cleverness,"  s^d  1,  "  from 
what  I  have  observed  of  him.  Now  before  I  go  alluw- 
mc  lo  pay  for  your  next  jug  <»f  ale." 

"  I  will  do  no  sjch  thing,""  said  the  man  in  grey, 
"'  No  farthing  do  you  pay  here  for  me  or  my  friend  either 
But  I  will  lell  vou  what  you  may  do.  I  am.  as  I  have 
told  you,  an  inn-keeper  as  well  as  a  bard.     Dy  the  time 

you  get  to  \-- you  will  be  h<Jt  and  hungrj'  and  in 

need  of  refreshment,  and  if  you  think  proper  to  patronise 

my  house,  the .Arms,  by  taking  your  chop  and  pint 

there,  you  will  oblige  mc.      Landlord,  some  more  ale/' 
'*Thc  greatest  prydydd/'  said  he  of  the  bulged  shoe, 

"  the  greatest  prydydd " 

"  I  will  most  certainly  patronise  your  house,"  said  I 
tf>  the  man  in  grey,  and  shaking  him  heanlly  by  the 
hand  I  departed. 
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I  PROCEEDED  on  my  way  in  high  spirits  indeed,  having 
now  seen  not  only  the  tomb  of  the  Tudor^,  but  one  of 
Ihose  sober  puels  for  which  Anglesey  has  always  been 
-SO  famous.  The  country  was  prclty,  with  licrc  and 
there  a  hill»  a  harvest-field,  a  clump  of  trees  or  a  grove, 

I  soon  reached  L ,  a  small  but  neat  town,     "  Where 

is  the Arms?"  said  I  to  a  man  whom  f  met, 

"  Yonder,  sir,  yonder,"  iaid  ho,  ptjinlhig  to  a  magnl> 
ficent  structure  on  the  left, 

I  went  ir  and  found  myself  In  a  spacious  hall.  A 
gotxi-looking  young  woman  in  a  white  dress  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  pink  ribbons  confronted  me  with  a  curtsc>. 
"  A  pini  and  a  chop!"  [  evclaimed,  with  a  fiounsh  of 
my  hand  and  al  the  top  of  my  vciitc.  The  damsel  gave 
a  kind  of  start,  and  then,  with  something  like  a  toss  of 
the  head,  led  the  way  into  a  v^:ry  large  room,  on  the 
left,  in  which  were  many  tables,  covered  with  snowy- 
white  cloths,  on  which  were  plate;*,  knives  and  forks,  the 
latter  seemingly  of  stiver,  tumblers,  and  wine -glasses. 

■■  I  think  you  asked  for  a  pint  and  a  chop,  sir?"  said 
the  damsel,  motioning  me  to  sit  down  at  one  of  the 
tables. 

"  I  ilid,*'  said  I,  a>;  1  -iat  down,  "let  them  be  brought 
will]  all  convenient  sjieed,  for  I  ain  in  something  of  a 
hurry" 

**  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  damsel,  and  then  with 
.'Another  kind  of  toss  of  the  head,  ^he  went  away,  not 
forgcttini^  to  turn  half  roujid,  to  take  n  furtive  glance 
at  me,  before  she  went  out  of  the  door. 
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"WelV*  said  I.  as  I  looked  at  the  tables,  with  their 
snowy-white  cloths,  tumblers,  wrne-glasscs  and  what  not, 
and  at  the  walls  of  the  room  glillermg  with  mirron, 
"  surely  a  prict  never  kept  so  magnificent  an  inn  before ; 
there  must  be  something  in  thii  fellow  besides  the 
awen,  or  his  house  would  never  exhibit  such  marks  of 
j)ros|Jcrity  and  good  taste — there  must  be  something  in 
this  fellow :  though  he  pretends  to  be  a  wild  erratic  son 
of  I'arnassi]:;,  he  must  have  an  eye  to  the  main  chance 
a  genius  for  turning;  the  penny,  or  rather  the  sovereign, 
for  the  acccimmodalion  here  i?  no  penny  aecominodation. 
as  I  shall  probabl)'  find.  Perhaps,  hiiwevcr,  like  inysetf, 
he  has  an  exceedingly  clever  wife  who»  whilst  he  \s  nia.k- 
ing  verses,  or  running  about  ihc  country  swigging  ale 
with  people  in  bulj^cd  shoes,  or  buying  pigs  or  glandered 
horse.s,  look*;  after  matters  at  home,  drives  a  swinging 
trade,  and  keep-s  not  only  herself,  but  him  rtsjiectablc — 
but  even  in  that  event  he  must  have  a  good  deal  of 
common-scn«e  in  him,  even  like  myself,  who  afn-ay? 
allows  my  wife  lo  buy  and  sell,  carry  money  to  the  bank, 
draw  cheques  in'^pect  anil  [lay  tradesmen's  bills,  and 
transact  all  my  real  business,  whilst  I  myself  pore  over 
old  btxjks.  walk  about  shires,  discoursin-^  with  i;:>'pAies, 
under  jicd^^crows,  or  with  sober  bards — in  hedge  ale- 
houses," I  continued  m'usrng  in  this  manner  until  the 
handmaid  made  her  appearance  with  a  I  raj ,  on  which 
were  covers  and  a  decanter,  which  ^he  placed  bt'f  irc  inc. 
"  What  is  that?"  said  1.  pointing  to  a  decanter. 

"Only  a  pint  of  sherry,  sir/'  said  she  of  the  while 
clres*i  and  ribbons. 

"Dear  me,"  said  I,  "I  ordered  no  sherry,  I  wanted 
some  ale^a  pint  of  ale," 

"Vou  called  for  a  pint,  sir/' said  the  handmaid, "  but 
you  mentioned  no  ale,  and  I  naturally  supposed  that  ft 
genileinaii  of  your  appearance  "* — here  she  glanced  at  rew 
dusty  coat — "and  speaking  in  tlie  tone  you  did,  would 
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not  condescend  to  drink  ale  with  his  chop;  however, 
av  It  seems  1  have  been  mistaken.  T  can  take  away 
the  sherry  and  bring  you  the  ale," 

''  Well,  well/'  said  1,  "  you  can  let  the  sherry  remain  ; 
I  do  not  like  sherrj',  and  am  very  fond  of  ale,  hut  you 
can  let  the  wine  remain  ;  upon  the  whnle  I  am  glad  you 
brcjught  it — indeed  1  merely  came  to  do  a  good  turn  lu 
the  master  of  the  house." 

''Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  handmaid. 

"  Are  you  his  daughter  ?  "  said  !. 

'■Oh  no,  sir,"  said  the  handmaid  reverently;  "only 
his  waiter" 

"You  may  be  proud  to  wait  on  him,"  said  I, 

"  1    am,  sir,"   said  the  handmaid,  casting   down    her 

eyes, 

*'  \  SLipi>i:i?^e  he  H  much  respected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ?"  said  1, 

*' Very  much  so,  sir,**  said  the  damsel,  '^especially 
amidst  the  connection," 

"The  connection,"  said  L  "Ah.  I  see,  he  has  ex- 
tensive con^anguinily^  most  Welsh  have.  But,"  1 
continued,  "  there  is  such  a  thing  as  envy  in  the  world. 
and  there  arc  a  great  many  malicious  people  in  the 
world,  who  speak  against  him," 

"'  A  great  many,  sir,  but  we  take  what  they  say  from 
whence  it  comes." 

"You  do  quite  nghl,"  SExid  I.  "Has  your  master 
written  an)'  poetry  lately  ?  '* 

"  Sir  \  "  said  the  damsel  staring  at  me> 

■*  Any  poetry,"  said  I,  "any  f>ennillion?'' 

**  No,  Kir,"  said  the  damsel ;  "  my  master  is  a  respect- 
able man,  and  ^^ould  iscorii  to  i.\o  anything  of  the  kind." 

^  Why,"  said  I,  "  is  not  your  master  a  bard  as  well  as 
an  innkeeper?" 

"  My  master,  sir,  is  an  innkeeper,"  said  the  damsel ; 
-  but  as  for  the  other,  1  don't  know  what  you  mean." 
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*'  A  bard,"  said  1,  "  is  a  i^^rydydd,  a  |h.-r->uii  who 
makes  verses — pcnniUion ;  docs  not  your  master  make 
them?" 

"My  master  make  them?  No,  sir;  my  master  is  a 
religinu-s  gentleman,  and  would  scom  to  make  sudi 
profane  stuff." 

"  Wel]/5a[d  I.  '^hc  told  mc  he  did  wfthin  the  last  two 
nours.  1  met  him  al  Dyffrin  Gaint»  along  with  anctlier 
man,  and  he  took  me  into  the  public- house,  where  we 
had  a  dca]  of  discourse." 

"You  met  my  master  at  DylTryn  Gaint?"  said  iIjc 
damsel, 

"  Ves,"  said  1,  "and  ho  treated  mc  with  ale,  told  me 
(hat  he  was  a  poet,  and  ihat  he  was  s°''"^S  ^*'  Rungor 
lo  buy  a  horse  or  a  p^j;." 

*  I  don't  see  how  thai  could  be,  sir,"  said  ihi:  damsel : 
"  my  master  is  al  present  in  the  hoii^c,  rather  unwcit, 
and  has  nut  been  out  for  the  last  three  days — thcrt 
muj^t  be  some  mistake." 

"  Mistake,"  ^ald  I.     '•  l^n't  this  the Arms?" 

"Yc:s.  sir,  it  is." 

"  And  isn't  your  master's  name  W ?" 

"No,  sir,  my  master's  name  is  H— — ,  aiid  a  more 
respectable  man *' 

"VVeM/"  said  1  mterruptlng  her — "all  f  can  say  is 
that  I  met  a  man  in  DyfTryu  Gafnl,  who  treated  me 

with  ale.  told   me  that  his  name  wa^  W ,  that  he 

was  a  prydydd  and  kept  the Arms  at  L — —." 

"WeH,"  said  the  damsel,  "now  I  remember,  there 
is   a   ppfRon  of  that  name  in   !-■ — — .  an<l   he  al^io  keeps 

a  house  whith  he  chills  the Arms,  but  it  \-^  only 

a  publit'house-" 

"Hut/'  said  1. ''is  he  not  a  prydydd,  an  illustrious 
poet;  d'tfs  he  not  write  pcnnillion  which  everybody 
admires?  ' 

"V\fll,"  said   the   ddiiisel,  "1    believe  he  d<>es  U'rite 
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tbinga  which  he  calls  pentiilJioub,  but  everybody  lau^'hs 
al  them.'* 

■'Come,  come,"  said  I,T  will  not  hear  the  produc- 
tions of  a  man  who  iTcated  me  with  ale,  Sjjoken  of  witli 
tiisrcspccl.  I  am  afraid  Uiat  you  arc  one  of  his  envious 
maligncrs,  of  which  he  gave  mc  to  understand  that  he 
had  a  great  many/' 

"  Envious,  sir  [  not  I  indeed;  and  if  I  were  disposed 
Ic.i  be  envious  of  anybody  it  would  nnl  be  nf  him  ;  oli 
dear,  why  he  is " 

"A  bard  of  Anglesey/'  said  1.  interrupting:  ^^fi 
"  sucli  a  .  |>crs(m  as  Gronwy  Owen  describes  in  the 
folJowing  lines,  which  by-the-byc  were  written  upon 
fiimself: — 

" '  Wht*rr'cr  hp  goes  \\^\  sure  !o  find 
Kospeiilful  kHika  jitd  grectiiit^s  kind,' 

"  I  teJl  yf>u  that  il  was  out  of  respect  to  that  man  thai  I 
came  to  thfs  house.  Had  1  not  thought  (hat  he  kcfit 
it,  I  should  not  have  entered  it  and  called  for  a  pint 
and  chop — how  distressing!  how  truly  distressing  !  " 

"  WeH.  sir,'  said  the  d^rnsd,  "if  there  is  anything 
distressing  you  have  only  to  thank  your  acquahilancc 
who  chooses  to  call  his  mui:;-housc  by  the  name  of 
a  respectable  hotel,  fur  1  would  have  you  know  that 
this   is  an    hotel,  and    kepi    by  a   respectable  and    a 

rcltgTOUS  man.  and  rot   kept  by However,  I   scorn 

to  say  more,  especially  aa  1  might  be  in]5inlerprele<l 
Sir.  there's  your  pint  and  chop,  and  if  you  wish  for 
anything  else  you  can  ring.  ICnvious,  indeed,  of  such — 
MarQ'  come  up  I"  '.vnd  with  ^  to^s  of  htr  head,  higher 
than  any  she  had  hitherto  given,  slic  bounced  out  of  the 
room. 

Here  vva:i  a  prelty  affair !  I  had  entered  the  house 
and  urdered  the  thrjp  ^md  pint  (r^  the  belief  that  by  so 
doing  1  was  patroni^iing  the  poet,  and  lo,  I  \\as  not  in 
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the  poef.H  house,  and  my  order  would  benefit  a  perscn 
for  whom,  however  respectable  and  religious.  I  caiert 
not  one  ru^^h.  Moreover,  ihe  pint  which  \  had  ordcted 
appeared  in  the  ^ul.sc  nut  of  alc»  which  I  am  fond  cpf. 
but  of  sherry,  for  which  I  have  always  entertained  a 
sovereign  contempt,  as  a  silly,  sickly  compound,  the 
use  of  which  will  transform  a  nation,  however  bold 
and  warlike  by  nature,  into  a  race  of  skelchei\ 
scribblers,  and  punsters,  in  fact  into  what  Rngli-shmco 
arc  at  the  present  day.  But  who  was  to  blame?  Why, 
who  btit  the  poet  iind  myself?  The  poet  ought  to  ha^t 
told  mo  that  there  were  twci  bouses  in  L — *-  bcaxing 

the  sign  of  the  Arms,  and  that  I  must  fight  sh)f 

of  the  hotel  and  steer  for  the  pot-hou^e,  and  when  1 
javc  the  order  I  certainly  ought  to  have  been  a  Uttie 
more  e^tplicil ;  when  I  ?iaid  a  pint  I  ought  to  hai« 
acldcfl — of  ale.  Scntentiousness  is  a  fine  thinj^  some- 
times, but  not  aUiJiys.  By  being  senlent foils  hen; 
r  got  sherry,  which  I  dislike,  instead  of  ale  which  I 
HIcc.  and  should  have  to  pay  more  for  what  was  di^ 
agrccablcn  than  I  should  have  had  to  pay  for  what  was 
agreeable.  Yet  I  had  merely  echoed  the  poet's  wofd^' 
in  calling  for  a  pint  awA  chop,  so  afier  all  the  jioet  ura* 
to  blame  for  biith  inistake.v  But  perhaprs  he  meaiil 
that  I  should  drink  sherry  at  his  house,  and  when  he 
advisod  me  to  call  for  a  pint,  he  meant  a  pint  of  aherry. 
Dut  the  maid  had  said  he  kept  a  pot-house,  and  no 
pot-houses  have  wine-licences;  but  the  m^id  after  alt 
might  be  an  cnviou>  baggage,  and  no  better  than  she 
should  be.  But  what  was  now  to  be  done?  Why, 
clearly  make  the  best  fkf  the  matter,  cat  the  chop  and 
leave  Ihe  shenj'.  Su  1  commijnced  eaiing  the  chop, 
which  wa.4  by  thi*i  time  nearly  cold.  Alter  eating  A  fcar, 
morsels  1  linked  at  the  sherry:  "I  may  as  well  take' 
a  gla^s,"  said  1.  So  with  a  wry  face  I  poured  my^fj 
out  a  glass. 
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"Whal  detestable  stuff!"  said  1,  after  [  had  drunk  it. 
"  However,  as  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  it  \  may  as 
well  go  throufrh  with  it."  So  1  pouretl  myself  otit 
another  glass,  and  by  the  time  I  had  finished  the  chop 
I  had  finished  the  sherry  ali^o. 

Ard  now  what  wa.^  I  to  do  next  ?  Why,  my  best 
advice  seemed  to  be  to  pay  my  bill  and  depart  But  1 
had  promised  the  poet  to  patronis^e  his  house,  and  had 
by  mistake  ordered  aEid  despatched  a  pint  and  chop 
in  a  house  which  was  not  the  poet's.  Should  1  now  go 
to  hts  house  and  order  a  pint  and  chop  there?  De- 
<!idcdly  not  \  I  had  patronised  a  house  which  I  believed 
to  be  the  jx)et*s;  if  I  patronised  the  wrong  one.  the 
fault  ivas  his.  not  mine— he  should  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit    [  had  performed  my  promise,  at  least  in  intention. 

Verfeclly  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  I  had  come  to, 
1  rang  the  bell.     "'The  bill?"  said   I  to  the  handmaid, 

"  Here  it  is  !  *'  said  she,  placing  a  strip  of  paper  in  my 
hand. 

1  looked  at  the  bill,  and,  whether  moderate  or  im- 
moderate,  paid  it  with  a  smiliu}:;  countenance,  commended 
the  enicrtainrnt^nt  hi^rhly,  and  gave  the  dam-^eT  ^omeihing 
handsome  for  her  trouble  in  wicitin;;  on  mc. 

Reader,  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  as  all  bills  must 
be  paid,  it  \s  much  m^jn;  comfortable  to  pay  them  with 
a  smile  than  with  a  frown,  and  that  it  is  much  better 
by  giving  sixpence,  or  a  shilling  to  a  poor  servant, 
which  you  will  never  miss  at  the  year's  end,  to  be 
followed  from  the  door  of  an  inn  by  good  wishes,  than 
by  giving  nothing  to  be  pursued  by  cutting  silence,  ur 
the  yet  more  cutting  H\w  1 

"  Sir,"  slid  the  "ood-lonkni".  lAcll-ribboni^d  dimsel, 
*  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey,  and  whenever  you 
please  a^ain  to  honour  our  establishment  with  your 
presence,  both  my  master  and  myself  ?hall  be  infinitely 
ubhged  to  you." 
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Jt  might  be  abfiul  four  fii  the  aftt?moon  when  I  Wi 
L bound  for  I'en  L"aer  Gybi\  or  Holyhead,  seven- 
teen miles  disiant.  I  reached  the  top  of  the  hlfl  on  \hf 
west  ufthc  little  town,  and  then  Avalkcd  briskly  forwdrJ 
The  country'  looked  jjoor  aiid  mean— on  my  right 
was  a  field  of  oats,  on  my  left  a  Methodist  chapel— o>t»j 
and  Methodism!  what  t>eitcr  symbols  of  povertj'  and 
meanness? 

f  ^\cnt  onward  a  long  way,  the  wcatJicr  was  broilu^ 
hot,  and  I  felt  thirsty.  On  the  top  of  a  long  accent 
stood  a  house  by  the  roadside.  1  went  to  the  d<;ot 
and  knocked — no  an^iwcr — "Oes  neb  yn  y  t^f"  saEd  I 

■■  Oes !  "  ?iaid  an  infantine  vuice: 

I  opened  the  door  and  saw  a  little  ^irl.  "  Ha\'c  ^t)u| 
any  ftatcr?"  said  I- 

"  No/'  ^aid  the  child,  '"but  I  have  this."  and  she 
brought  me  some  butter-milk  in  a  ba^hi.  I  ]v\^i  tastei^ 
tt.  ^avc  the  child  a  pcmiy  and  blessed  her. 

"  Ocs  gcnuch  lad?" 

"  No."  said  she  ;  "  but  I  have  a  mam/'  Tad  in  raam  , 
blessed  soimda ;  in  all  languages  expressing  the  samt; 
ble.sseil  thinjjs. 

After  walking  for  some  htuirs   I   sau  a  tall   blue*  Hill 
in   the  far  distarcc  bL-fore  mt-.     "What  is  the  name  of] 
that  bill  ? "  said  L  to  a  woman  whom  I  meC. 

*"  Pen  Caer  Gybi/"  *ihe  rejjlicd- 

Sfion  after  I  came  lo  ;i  villajie  near  to  a  rocky  gully 
On  imiuirint;  the  name  of  the  villaj;e,  1  was  lold  it  w; 
Llan  yr  Afon,  or  the  church  of  the  river.     I  pas&ed  ofiji 
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the  country  was  neither  grand  nor  pietly — it  exhibited 
kind  of  wilJncss»  hawcver  which  did  not  fall  to 
intercut  mc — there  were  .stones,  rocks  and  furze  in 
abundance.  Turning  round  the  corner  of  a  hill,  I  ob- 
crv'erl  ihfongh  the  mist^  of  evening,  which  began  to 
talhcr  abouL  nic,  wh;it  .secmeij  tu  bi^  father  a  genteol 
ousc  on  the  rodd.sidc  ;  on  my  left*  find  a  little  way 
>chind  it  a  ^tran^e  kind  of  monticic,  on  which  1  tliought 

observed  tall  upright  stones.  Quickening  my  pace,  [ 
joon  came  parallel  with  the  house,  which  as  I  drew 
nigh,  ceascf]  tu  look  like  a  genteel  housen  and  exhibited 
n  appearance  of  great  desolation.  It  ua.s  a  white,  or 
ither  grey  structure  of  some  antiquity.  It  was 
t\'idently  u^ed  a^  a  farm-house,  for  there  w;is  a  yard 
djotniTig  to  it,  in  which  were  stack^i  and  agricultural 
mpltmenl-s.  Observing  two  men  in  the  yard,  1  went 
Bn.  They  were  respectable,  Farm-lookinj;  men,  beC;\'ecn 
brty   and    fifty:  one  had  on  a  coat  and  hat.  the  other 

cap  and  jacket.     -Good  evening/'  I  said  in  Welsh. 

■■  Good  evening,"  they  replied  in  the  *iame  language, 
Doking  int^uiringly  at  me, 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  place?'  said  I. 

"It  is  called  Ty  g^vyn/"  said  the  man  of  the  hat. 

"  On  account  of  its  colour,  I  suppose  ? "  said  I, 

"  J  ust  -SO,"  said  the  man  of  the  hat. 

"Itlcmki  old/'  said  I. 

"Aad  it  is  old,"  he  replied.  "  In  the  lime  of  the 
apists  it  was  one  of  their  chapels," 

"  Does  it  belong  to  you  ? ''  I  demanded. 

"  Oh  no,  it  belongs  to  one  Mr  Sparrow  from  Liverpool. 
I  am  \\\s  bailiff,  and  this  maa  is  a  carpenter  who  is  here 
doing  a  job  for  him." 

Here  endued  a  paij5e,  which  was  broken  by  the  man 
of  the  hat  saying  in  lingUsh.  to  the  man  of  the 
cap: 

"Who  can   this   strange   fellow  be?   he   has    not   a 
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word  of  English,  and  though  he  speaks  Welsh  hii 
Welsh  sounds  very  different  from  ours.  Who  can  be 
be?" 

"  1  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  tlie  other. 

"  I  know  who  he  \s,"  said  the  first,  "  he  comes  from 
l,lydaw,  or  Arniorica,  which  was  peopled  from  Britim 
estaloin^  and  where  [  am  told  the  real  old  Wcish 
language  is  still  spoken," 

"  1  think  [  heard  }'qu  mention  the  word  Llydavr?* 
said  I,  to  the  man  of  the  hat 

"Ah"  ?^aiii  the  man  of  the  hat,  speaking  Welsh,  "1 
was  right  after  all ;  oh,  I  could  have  sworn  you  ucrc 
Llydavvcg,  Well,  how  arc  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Britons  geltir^g  on  in  Llj'daw?" 

"They  are  getting  on  tolerably  well/*  said  I,  "when 
1  last  ^aw  them,  though  aU  things  do  not  go  exactly  w 
they  could  wish/' 

"  Of  course  not,"  aaid  he  of  the  hat  "  We  too  haiT 
much  to  complain  of  here  :  the  lands  arc  almost  entirdv 
taken  po^se-^sior  of  by  Saxons,  wherever  yon  go  you 
will  find  them  titled,  and  a  Saxon  birrl  of  ihc  roofi 
must  build  its  rest  in  Gwyn  dy," 

■  Vou  call  a  sparrow  in  your  Welsh  a  bird  of  the  rooC 
do  you  not?"  said  I. 

"We  do,"  said  he  of  the  hat  "Vou  sprak  Wel$h 
very  well  considering  you  were  not  born  in  Wales.  It 
is  really  surprising  that  the  men  of  Llydaw  should  ^peak 
the  iaith  so  pure  a?  ihcy  do," 

"The  WeUh  when  they  went  over  there,"  said  1, 
"  tfX)k  effectual  means  that  their  descendants  ^ouM 
«peak  good  Welsh^  if  all  tales  be  true," 

"  What  means  ?  "  said  be  of  tlic  hat 

"  Why/'  ^atd  I  :  *'  after  conquering  the  country  ihcy 
put  all  the  men  to  death,  and  married  the  u'omen,  but 
before  a  child  was  born  tliey  cut  out  all  the  women's 
tongues,  so  thai  the  unly  language  the  chfWren  h«ftrd 
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nrhen  they  werp  bam  was  pure  Cumraeg.     What  do  you 
Ehink  of  that?" 

"  Why.  that  it  vas  a  cute  trick,"  said  he  of  the  hat. 

"A  more  clever  trici;  i  never  heard."   said   the  man  of 
Jie  Ciip, 

Have  you  any  memorial'^  in  the  neighboirrhood  of 
he  old  Welsh?"  said  I 

■"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  man  of  the  hat. 

"Any  altars  of  the  Dmids?"  said  li  *'any  stone  tables?" 

"  None/'  said  the  man  of  the  hat, 

"  What  may  those  stones  be?  "  said  I,  pointing  to  the 
itoncs  tthich  had  struck  niy  attention. 

"  Merc  common  rocks/'  said  the  man. 

"  May  I  go  and  examine  ihcm  ?  "  said  I. 

"Oh  >'es!"  said  he  of  the  hat,  "and  we  will  go  withj'oa" 

We  went  to  the  stones,  which  were  indeed  common 
■ocfcs,  and  which   when    I   reached  Ihein  presented  qnite 
■  different  appearance   from  that   vvhich  Ihey  pre*icntcd 
to  my  c^-e  when  I  viewed  them  from  afar, 

"Are  there  many  altars  of  the  Druids  in  Llydaw?" 
laid  the  m»n  of  the  haL 

"  Plenty/*  *i3id  I,  "  but  those  altars  are  older  than  the 
Kntc  of  the  Welsh  colonists,  and  were  erected  b\   the  old 

auk" 

"  Wet!/'  said  the  man  of  the  cap,  "  1  am  t:!ad   I  have 
the  man  of  Llydaw/' 

"  Whom  do  you  call  a  man  of  Llydaw  ? "'  said  I, 

*■  Whom  btit  yourself?"  said  he  of  the  hat, 

"  I  am  not  a  man  of  Llydaw/'  said  I  in  English,  *'but 
rf  Norfolk,  where  the  people  eat  the  best  dumplings  in 
the  world,  and  speak  the  purest  English.  Now  a 
rhousand  thanks  for  your  civility.  1  would  have  some 
more  chat  with  you,  but  night  is  coming  on,  and  \  am 

und  to  Holyhead." 

Then  leaving  the  men  staring  after  me,  I  bent  my 

ps  towards  Holshead, 
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I  passed  by  a  place  called  Llan  something,  standing 

brely  on  [ts  hill.     The  country  round  looked  sad  ^rtd 

desolate,      li  is  true  night  had  come  on  when    1    saw  iL 

On  1  hurried.     The  voices  of  children  sounded  sweetly 

at  a  (lislance  aci<*ss  the  wild  champaign  on  my  left> 

it  grL"w  darker  nnd  darker.  On  1  hurried  airing  lh« 
road  ;  at  last  I  came  to  lone,  lordly  Err>ves_  On  my 
ritfht  was  a\^  npcn  gatt^  and  a  li^dge.  I  went  \t\>  lo  the 
lodge.  The  door  was  open,  and  in  a  little  room  1  beheld 
a  nicc-lociking  old  lady  sitlint:  by  a  table,  on  which 
stood  a  lifjhted  candle,  with  her  eye*i  fixed  on  a  lar^ 
book, 

■' Eycusc  me,"  said  1;  "but  who  owns  this  property?' 
The  i>ld  lady  looked  U[>  fntm  her  book,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  Hible,  without  the  slighlL-st  surprise,  though  I 
ceitninly  came  upon  her  unaware^  and  answered  : 
"  Mr  John  Wynn." 

I    shortly   passed  thniugh  a  large  village,  or  ratheT< 
town,  the  name  ofwhich  I  did  not  learn.      I  Lhen  wert  on 
for  a  mile  or  Iwn,  and  saw  a  red  light  at  some  distances 
The    road   led    nearly  up   to    it,    and    then    diverged 
Cowards  the  north.     Lea\'ing  the  road  I  made  towards 
[ht?  light  by  a  lane,  and  soon  came  to  a   railroad  [s tat JOIL 
"  You  won'l  have  long  to  wait,  sir,"  said  a  man,  "  the 
train  lo  Holyhead  will  be  here  presently." 
'*  How  far  is  it  to  Holyhead  ?  "  said  L 
"Two  miles,  sir,  and  the  fare  is  only  sixpence," 
"  I  de*;pise  railrnads,"  said  1,  "and  tho^e who  travel  by 
thein."  and  without  waiting  lor  an  answer  returned  to 
the  road.     Presently  1  heard  the  train — it  stopped  for  a 
minute  at  the  station,  and  then  coniinuint;  its  course 
passed  me  on  my  left  hand,  voiding  fierce  sparks^  and 
making  a    terrible    noia?^lhe  road   was  a   melancholy 
one  ;  my  footsteps  sounded  hoTlow  U[x>n  it.     f  seemed 
to  be  its  only  traveller — a  wall  extended  for  a  bng.  long 
way  on  my  left.     At  length  I  came  to  a  tump^ka     I 
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felt  desolate  and  \iished  to  speak  to  somebody-  1 
tapped  at  the  windou',  at  which  there  was  a  light  -  a 
wnman  oijened  it.  "How  far  to  Holyhead?"  said  I  in 
English, 

"  Dim  Sacsncg,*'  said  the  woman, 

J  repeated  my  qiie*^tion  in  Wel.';li. 

*'  Two  miles,"  said  ^he, 

"  Still  two  miles  to  Holyhead  by  the  road,"  thought  1. 
"  Nos  da"  sAid  [  lu  the  wonidii  and  i^jx^d  along.  At 
length  1  saw  water  on  my  right,  seemingly  a  kind  of  bay, 
and  presently  a  melancholy  ship.  1  doubled  my  pace^ 
which  was  before  tolerably  quick,  and  soor  saw  a  noble- 
Itioking  edifice  im  my  left,  brilliantly  lighted  up.  "  What 
A  capital  inn  that  would  make,"  said  I.  looking  at  it 
wistfully^  a.s  I  parsed  it  IVticntly  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  poor,  dull,  ill-lighted  town, 

*'  Where  is  the  inn  ?"  said  I  to  a  matt, 

"The  inn,  sir;  you  have  pa.s^^ed  \L  The  inn  Is 
jr'onder."  he  continueif.  pointing  towards  the  noble- 
looking  edifice. 

"  What,  is  that  the  inn  ?  "  said  h 

"  Ves,  sir,  the  railroad  hotel— and  a  first-rate  hotel  it  is."* 

"  And  arc  there  no  other  inns  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  tbcy  arc  all  poor  places.  N"o  gent  puts  U|j 
at  them-^ali  the  gents  by  the  railroad  put  up  at  the 
railroad  hotek'^ 

What  was  I  to  do?  after  turninfj  up  my  nose  at  the 
railroad,  wa^  I  to  put  lip  at  its  hotel  ?  Surely  tn  do  so 
would  be  hardly  acliii^  with  consistency,  ''Ought  f  not 
rather  to  go  to  sotnc  public-house,  fr^quenterl  by  captains 
of  fishing  smacks,  and  be  pnt  in  a  betl  a  foot  U'O  short 
for  me,"  said  (,  as  I  reflected  on  my  last  night's  couch  at 
Mr  Pritchard's.  "  No,  that  won't  do — I  shall  go  to  the 
hotel,  I  havt  money  in  my  pocket,  and  a  person  with 
money  in  his  pocket  has  surely  a  right  to  be  inconsistent 
if  he  pleases."' 
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So  \  turned  back  and  enter<?d  ihtf  railroRd  hotel  with 
lofty  port  and  with  sounding  slepn  for  I  had  twelve 
sovereigns  in  my  p'*ckct,  besides  a  half  one,  and  aome 
loose  silver,  and  feared  not  to  encounter  ihe  gai^e  of  any 
waiter  or  landlord  in  the  land,  "Send  boots!"  1  roared 
to  the  waiter,  a'^  I  flung  myself  down  in  an  arm-chair  in 
a  maj^nificcnt  cofTcC'rocm.  ''What  the  deuce  arc  you 
staring  at?  send  bools  can't  you.  and  a^lc  what  I  can 
have  for  dinner." 

"Yes,  sir/'  said  the  waiter,  and  with  a  low  bow  de- 
parted. 

**  These  boots  arc  rather  dusty."  said  the  boots,  a  grey- 
haired,  venerable -looking  man»  after  he  had  taken  "ff 
my  thick,  solid,  square-toed  booU.  "  1  suppose  you 
came  walking  from  the  railroad?" 

"  Confound  the  railroad!"  said  1.  M  camt*  walking 
from  Bangor,  1  would  have  you  know  that  1  have 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  can  afford  to  walk.  1  am 
fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  f^ow  it  is  impossible  to 
see  much  of  the  beauties  of  nature  unless;  you  w^alk.  I 
am  likewise  fond  of  poetry,  and  take  especial  delight  in 
inspecting  the  birth-pkces  and  haunts  of  poeU,  U  U 
because  I  am  fond  of  poetr>',  poets  and  their  haunts,  that 
I  3m  come  to  Anglesey-  Anglesey  does  not  abound  in 
the  beauties  of  nature,  but  there  never  was  such  a  place 
far  jioets  ;  you  meet  a  pocl,  tir  the  birth-|ilace  of  a  pod. 
everywhere." 

"  Did  your  honour  ever  hear  of  Gronwy  Owen  ?"  sAid 
the  old  man^ 

"  I  have"  I  repUpd,  *"and  yesterday  \  visited  his  birth- 
place ;  so  you  have  heard  of  Giunwy  Owen  ?  "* 

"  Heard  of  him.  >'our  honour;  yes.  and  read  hi&  works. 
That '  Covk'>'dd  y  P'am  *  of  his  fs  a  wonderful  poem." 

"You  say  right."  said  1  \  "the  '  Cowydd  of  Judgment* 
contains  some  of  the  finest  things  ever  writtcn^4h*t 
drscrijition  of  the  toppling   down  of  the  lop  crag  gf 
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Snowdon,  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  beats  anything  in 
Homer," 

*'  Then  there  was  Le\s-ia  Morris,  your  hi^nour,"  said 
the  old  man,  "who  gave  Grorwy  his  education  and 
wrote  '  The  Lasses  of  Meirion ' — and — -— " 

**  And  '  The  Cawydd  to  the  Sn^ll^' "  said  I.  interrupting 
him — "^a  wonderful  man  hir  v\as." 

*■  I  am  rejoiced  to  sec  your  honour  in  our  house,"  said 
boots  ;  *'  I  never  saw  an  English  gentleman  before  who 
knew  so  much  about  Welsh  poetry,  nor  a  Welsh  one 
cither.  Ah,  if  your  honour  is  fond  of  poets  and  their 
places  you  did  right  to  come  to  Anglesey — and  your 
honour  was  right  in  saying  that  you  can't  stir  a 
step  without  meeting;  one;  you  have  an  example  of 
the  truth  of  that  ir  me — for  to  tell  your  honour  the 
truth,  I  am  a  poet  myself,  and  no  bad  one  either." 

Then  tucking  the  dusty  boots  under  his  arm,  the 
old  man  with  a  low  congee,  and  a  "' Good-night,  your 
honour!"  shuffled  out  of  the  room. 
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I  l"l\LU  c>r  rather  supped  well  at  the  Railroad  Inn — 
I  be£  its  pardon,  Hotel,  for  the  word  Inn  at  the  present 
clay  IS  decidedly  vulgar.  I  likewise  ^lept  well :  huw 
coultl  J  do  olhen^'l^ic,  passing  the  night  as  I  did,  in 
an  excellent  bed  in  a  lai^,  cool,  quiet  room?  I  arose 
rather  late,  went  down  to  the  coffcc-rooin  and  tooW 
my  breakfa-^l  leisurely,  after  which  I  paid  my  bill  and 
strolled  forth  to  obser^-e  the  wonders  of  the  place. 

Caer  Gybi  or  Cybi's  town  is  situated  on  the  southern 
side  of  a  bay  on  the  north-western  side  of  Anglesey'- 
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Close  to  it  on  the  south-west  is  a  ver>'  high  headland 
called  in  Welsh  Pen  Caer  Gybi,  or  the  head  of  Cvbi"£ 
city,  and  in  English  Holy  Head,  On  the  north,  acto^ 
ihu  bay»  is  another  muuntafji  tjf  equal  altitude,  which 
if  1  an  not  mistaken  bears  in  VVcbh  the  name  of 
Mjiiydd  Llanfair,  or  S^int  Mary's  Mounti  It  is 
called  Cybi"*  town  from  one  Cybi.  who  about  the 
year  500  binll  a  college  here  to  which  ^'ouths  noblf 
and  Ignoble  resorted  from  far  and  near.  He  was  a 
native  of  Dyfcd  or  Pembroke:* hire,  and  was  a  friend 
and  for  a  lorg  time  a  fellow -labourer  of  Saint  DsTtd. 
Besides  being  learned,  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  tinrc,  he  wa^  a  great  wallcLT,  and  frujn  brun^lug 
hi-s  countenance  by  frequent  walking  in  the  sun  was 
generally  called  Cybi  Velin,  which  means  tawny  Of 
yellow  Cybi, 

So  much  for  Cybi.  and  his  town  !  And  now  some- 
thing about  one  whose  mcmor>'  haunted  me  much 
more  than  that  of  Cjbi  during  my  stay  at  Holyhead. 

Lewis  Morris  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Tref  y 
Beirdd,  in  Anglesey,  in  the  year  170a  Anglesey,  <«■ 
Mona.  has  given  birth  tu  many  illustrious  men,  but 
few.  upon  the  whole,  entitled  lo  more  hunotirabk 
mention  than  himself.  From  a  humble  situation  in 
life,  for  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  eoopCf  at 
Holyhead,  he  raised  himself  by  his  industry  and  talents 
to  affluence  and  diiitinction,  became  a  landed  proprietor 
in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  and  ins|XH:Ior  t>f  iht^  royal 
domains  and  mines  in  Wales.  Perhaps  a  man  more 
generally  aecomplislied  never  existed;  he  was  a  firsl- 
rale  mochanit:,  an  expert  navigator,  a  great  musician, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  a  poet  of  singular 
excellence.  Of  him  it  was  said,  and  with  truth,  ihai 
he  could  build  a  ship  and  sail  it.  frame  a  harp  and 
make  it  speak,  write  an  ode  and  set  it  to  music.  Yet 
that  i^ayitig,  eulog]^;tic  as  it  is.  h  far  from  expressing 
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aJ!  the  vast  powers  ard  acquirements  of  Lctvia  Morria. 
Tlioagh  self-laughl.  he  was  ccnfcssedly  the  best  Welsh 
scholar  t>f  his  age,  and  was  wcll-vcrsctl  in  those  cognate 
dialects  of  the  Welsh — the  Comiah,  Armonc,  Highland 
G.ielic   and    Irish,      He  was  likewise   well   acquainted 
u-ith    Hebrew.   Greek   anrl    Latin,  had  *itiidicd   Anglo- 
Saxon  with  some  success,  and   was  a   writer  of  bold 
and  vigorous  English.     He  was  besides  a  good  general 
antiquary,  and  for  knowledge  of  ancient  Welsh  customs, 
traditions,  and  superslitimis,  had    nn  equal.      Yet  all  ha_s 
not    been   said    which    cai:    be   uttered    in    his    praise ; 
he  had  qualities  of  mind  which  entitled  him  to  higher 
esteem  than  any  accomphshment  connected  with  intel- 
lect or  skill.     Amongst  these  were  his  noble  generosity 
and  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  benefit  of  others.     VVet:ks 
iind  months  he  was  in  the  habit  of  devoting   to  the 
superintendence  of  the  alTnirs  of  the  widow  and  father- 
less: one  of  his  principal  ddights  was  to  assist  merit, 
to  bring  it  before  the  world  and  to  procure  for  it  its 
proper  estimation  i    it  weis  he  xvho  fir^t  di'scnvered   the 
tuneful  genius  of  blind   Parry  h  "t  was  he  who  first  put 
the  harp  into  his  hand ;  it  was  he  who  first  gave  him 
scientific  instruction;  it  was  he  svho  cheered  him  with 
encouragement  and    a„ss:sted    him   with    gold.     It   was 
he  who  instructed  the  celebrated    Kvan   Evans  in   the 
ancient  language  of  Wales,  enabling  that  talented  but 
eccentric  individual  tci  read  the  pages  of  the  Red  Book 
of  Hert^e,4t  as  easily  as  those  of  the  Welsh  Bible :  it 
was  he  who  corrected  his  verses  with  matclile^^  skill, 
refining  find  pulishing  them  till  they  became  well  worthy 
of  being  read  by  ix>3terity  ;  it  was  he  who  gave  him 
advice,  which,  had  it  been  followed,  would  have  mndc 
the  I'r^'dydd  Hir.  as  he  called  himself,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Welshmen  of  the  lasit  century;  and  it  was 
he   who   first   told    his  countrymen   thai   there   was   a 
youth  of  Anglesey  whose  genius,  If  properly  encouraged, 
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promised  T^ir  to  rival  that  of  MiLton  :  one  of  the  mon 
eloquent  letters  ever  ivritten  is  one  by  him.  in  which 
he  ticscants  upon  llie  beauties  of  certain  poems  of 
Gronwy  Owen,  the  latent  genius  of  whose  early  boy- 
hood he  had  obser\'ed,  whom  he  had  clothed,  educatcti 
and  assisted  up  to  the  period  when  he  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  Church,  and  whom  he  finally  rescued 
from  a  state  bordering  on  stan'ation  in  London,  pro- 
curing for  him  an  honourable  appointment  in  the  New 
World  ImmortaUty  to  Lewis  Morris!  But  immor- 
tality he  has  won.  even  as  his  illustrious  pupil  has  said, 
who  in  hh  elegy  upon  his  benefactor,  written  in  America, 
in  the  foLJr-and -twenty  measures,  at  a  time  when  Gionwy 
had  not  heard  the  Welsh  language  spoken  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  has  word';  lo  ihe  following  effect  :^ 

*'  A«  long  Afi  Bardic  tore  «1iaH  InsL,  snen»  And  I^mmg  \» 
cherished,  the  bngua^^^  ;ind  blood  of  the  l^nTonn  utvdenled,  softjj 
be  hciird  on  Rimassus,  heaven  «ind  earth  be  in  exi^LeiKr.  foam 
be  on  ihc  surge,  and  waiir  in  ihe  ri\er.  th^  nume  of  Lpwi«  of  Man 
^hall  be  helil  in  grateful  remembrance." 


CHAnER   XLI 


TJioi'icr— Irish  Reapers— Wild  Irish  Kace— Kaihcr  Toban— The 
Herd  of  Sivine— Ijtdn  lUcfifiing- 

TliE  day  was  as  hot  as  the  preceding  one.  I  walke^l 
slowly  towards  the  west,  .ind  jjresently  fouml  myself 
upon  a  pier,  or  break^vatcr,  at  the  mauth  of  the  harbour. 
A  lai^c  steamer  laj'  at  a  little  distance  within  the  jMcr. 
There  were  fishing-boat«  on  both  sides,  ihe  greater 
(lumber  on  the  outer  side,  which  lies  towards  the  hill 
of  Holy  Head-  On  the  shady  side  of  the  breakwater 
under  the  wall  were  two  or  three  dos^cn  of  1  rish  reapers ; 
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some  were  lying  asleep,  others  in  parties  of  two  or  three 
\t-ere  seated  with  their  hack*;  against  the  wall,  and 
were  Idiking  Iri^b  ;  these  la.^t  all  dppcdrcd  Co  be  well- 
made  miUdlc-si^cd  young  fellows,  with  rather  a  ruffianly 
ik  \  they  sl.ired  at  rrnr  a^  I  passed.  The  whole  party 
id  ^hillcalah^  either  in  their  hand*  or  by  their  sides.  I 
went  toiheextremiiy  of  the  pit?r,  where  was  a  little  light- 
house, and  then  turned  back.  As  I  af^'aiii  drew  near 
the  Irbh,  I  heard  a  hubbub  and  observed  a  great  com- 
motion amongst  them.  All,  whether  those  whom  I  had 
seen  sitting,  or  those  whom  1  had  seen  reclining,  had 
got,  or  were  gettfnj^  on  their  legs.  A*i  I  |)a.sseri  them 
they  were  all  standing  U[j.  and  their  ejes  were  fixed  u[x>n 
mc  with  a  strange  kind  of  expression,  partly  of  wonder, 
incthuuL^hlH  pnrtly  of  respect,  *' Yes,  'tis  he,  sure 
enough,"  1  heard  one  whisper.  On  1  went,  and  at 
:ibout  Lliirty  yiirils  from  the  last  I  ^topjjed.  turned  round 
and  leaned  agairLst  the  walL  All  the  Iri^h  were  looking 
at  mc— ^prcscntly  they  formed  into  knots  and  began 
to  discourse  verj'  eagerly  in  Irish,  though  in  an  under- 
tone. At  length  I  observed  a  fellow  going  from  one 
knot  to  the  cjther.  evcharging  a  few  words  with  each. 
After  he  liad  held  cuLninunic^tfon  with  all  he  nodded 
liifi  head,  and  came  towards  me  with  a  quick  step; 
the  rest  ^tood  silent  and  mutionles.^;  with  their  eyes 
turned  in  the  direction  in  which  1  was,  and  in  which 
he  was  advancing.  He  stopped  within  a  yard  of  me 
iiiid  took  off  his  hat.  He  was  an  athletic  fellow  of 
about  twenty -eight,  dressed  in  brown  frie:^c.  His 
features  were  swarthy,  and  his  eyes  black ;  in  ever)- 
lineament  of  his  countenance  was  a  jumble  of  savagery 
and  ruguishness,  1  never  saw  a  more  genuine  wild 
Irish  face — there  he  stood  looking  at  me  full  in  the  face, 
hi-s  hat  in  one  hand  and  his  shillealah  in  the  other. 

"Well,  what  do  you   want?"   said    1,  after  we  had 
!^tared  at  each  other  about  half  a  minute. 
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■"Sure,  Tm  juii  come  on  the  part  of  the  boj^  and 
myself  to  beg  a  bit  of  j  fd^-nur  of  your  reverence-" 

"Reverence,''  >aid  I.  ''what  do  you  mean  by  itylijig 
mc  reverence?" 

"Och  sure,  because  to  be  styled  your  reverence  is 
right  of  your  reverence." 

"Pray  H^liat  do  yc.Li  lake  me  for?" 

"Och  sure,  wc  knows  your  rc\'crencc  very  well/* 

'■Well,  whoam  1?" 

"Och.  why  Father  Toban  to  be  sure." 

"  And  uho  know?,  me  to  be  Father  Toban  ?  " 

"  Och,  a  boy  here  knows  your  reverence  to  be  Father 
Toban/" 

"Where  is  that  boy?" 

"  Here  he  stands,  your  reverence.'* 

"  Are  yoj  that  boy?" 

"  I  am,  yuur  reverence." 

•'  And  you  told  the  rest  that  I  was  Father  Toban  ?" 

*'  I  did>  your  reverence." 

*'  And  you  know  me  to  be  Kalher  Toban  ?  " 

■■  I  do,  your  reverence.' 

■■  How  do  you  know  me  to  be  Father  Toban  ?" 

"  Och.  why  because  many's  the  ^ood  time  thai  [  have 
heard  your  reverence,  Father  Toban.  say  mass," 

"  And  what  \^  it  you  want  me  to  do  J* " 

"  Why,  see  here,  your  reverence,  we  are  going  to  em- 
bark in  the  dirt>'  steamer  yonder  for  ould  Ireland,  which 
starts  as  soon  as  the  tide  serves,  and  wc  want  your 
reverence  to  bless  us  before  we  goes/* 

"  Vou  want  me  to  bless  y;  ii  ?  " 

"We  (Ifi.  your  reverence,  vi-c  want  you  to  spii  out  a 
little  bit  of  a  blessing  ui>on  us  before  we  ^ocs  on  board," 

"And  what  good  would  my  blessing  do  you?" 

"  All  kinds  of  good,  your  reverence  ;  it  would  pre\'cm 
the  dirty  steamer  from  catching  fire,  your  reverena^.  or 
from   goiny    down,  your    rcvcrejicc,  or   from    running 
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against  the  blackguard  Kill  of  Kowth  in  the  mbt,  pro- 
vided there  should  be  one." 

*'  And  support  I  were  to  teJI  you  tliaL  I  am  not  Father 
Toban?" 

"H>ch,  your  reverence,  will  never  tlihik  of  doin^  that," 

"  Would  you  believe  me  if  I  did  ? " 

"  Wc  would  not,  your  reverence.'* 

'■  ir  I  were  to  !iwear  that  I  am  iit.)t  Kflthcr  Tuban  ?*' 

'■  We  luould  not,  your  reverence. " 

"  On  the  evangiles  ? " 

"  U"e  would  not,  your  reverence." 

"On  the  Cross?" 

"  Wc  would  nol,  your  reverence.'* 

'*  And  suppose  1  were  to  refuse  to  give  you  a  blessing  f " 

"Och,  your  reverence  will  never  refuse  to  bless  the 
ptK»r  boy*." 

"  But  suppose  I  were  to  rcfu.sc  ?  " 

'*  Whj',  in  such  a  case,  which  by-the-bye  is  nltc^ethcr 
irnjKJssible,  we  should  just  make  bould  to  g-ive  your 
reverence  a  gtwxi  big  batinj;," 

"  You  would  break  my  hcati  ?  " 

"Wc  would,  vour  re^'crencc.*' 

"Kilt  mc?"  ' 

"We  would,  your  reverence," 

"You  would  reatly  put  me  to  death?" 

"  Wc  would  not,  your  reverence,'^ 

"  And  what's  the  difference  between  killing  and  putting^ 
to  death  ?  ' 

"Och,  sure  there"s  all  the  diJTerence  in  the  world. 
Killing  manes  only  a  good  bii;  bating,  such  a.i  every 
Irishman  is  iisel  to,  and  which  your  rcveicnct-  wi>uld 
get  over  long  before  matins,  whereas  putting  your 
reverence  to  death  would  prerent  your  reverence  from 
saying  mass  for  ever  and  a  day." 

*■  And  you  are  determmed  nn  having  a  blessing?" 

"  W'c  are,  your  reverence," 
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"  By  h'ji>!<  or  by  cmok  > " 

"  Ry  crnok  or  by  honV^,  your  reverence/' 

"Before  I  blc^-s  you,  \\\W  you  answer  mc  a  question 
(»r  two  ?  " 

"  1  \\\\\,  your  ri;vi?rt:iKe." 

"  Atl-  you  IV  it  ii  '.L'l  nfirreac  l)ig  blackguari3s  ? " 

"  \Vf  ,trc.:.  ycMir  retcrcncc-" 

'  Witliout  unc  ;;<n)tl  quality?" 

"  We  arc,  your  reverence  " 

"  Would  it  not  b<?  quite  ri^ht  to  saddle  and  bridle  you 
:l1I,  :iT]d  r[clL"  you  violently  ri^jun  Holybcad  or  the  Giant's 
Ciuj^rfway  inlo  the  waters,  lausinj;  yt>u  to  perish  there, 
lilvi;  tilt  bcrd  of  swine  of  old  ?  " 

•'  It  would,  your  i-everence." 

"  Aii<t  kiiriwiriij  antt  confes^iin^  all  this,  you  have  the 
rboek  t(  I  come  Tiwd  ;isk  me  for  a  htesing  ?  " 

"  We  have,  your  rc\urerict.'' 

■  \Sd\.  how  shall  \  •^\\^  the  blessing?" 

"Och,  -sure  your   reverence   knows  very   well   how  to 
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"Down  on  your  marrow   bones,  ye  sinntrs,  for  h^s 

reverence  Toban  is  about  to  bless  us  all  in  htjiy  Latin/' 

He  then  fluni;  liiinsdf  cjii  his  knees  on  the  pier,  and 
all  his  counlrymen,  baring  their  heads,  followed  his 
example — yes,  there  knelt  thirty  bare-headed  Hirionaich 
un  the  pier  of  Caer  G>'bi  ticiieath  ihc  broilino  sini.  1 
gave  them  the  bcsl  Latin  blessing  I  coukl  remember, 
out  of  two  or  three  which  I  had  ^'ot  by  memorj-  out  of 
an  old  Popish  book  of  devrition,  which  1  bought  in  my 
boyhood  at  a  stall.  Then  turning  to  the  deputy  1  said, 
"  Well,  now  are  you  satiJifieil  ?  " 

"  Sure.  I  have  a  right  to  be  satisfied,  your  reverence ; 
and  so  have  we  all — sure  uc  cun  now  all  go  on  bfiard 
the  dirty  steamer,  without  fear  of  fire  or  water,  or  the 
blackguard  Hill  of  Howth  either/' 

"  Then  get  n|j,  and  lell  the  rest  to  get  up.  nnd  please 
to  know  a:id  let  the  rest  know,  that  I  do  not  choose 
to  receive  farther  trouble,  either  by  word  or  look,  fr*^m 
any  of  ye.  as  long  as  I  remain  here." 

"Your  reverence  ^ihalf  be  obeyed  tn  all  things/*  said 
the  fellow,  getting  up.  Then  walking  away  to  his  com- 
panions he  cried,  "  Get  up.  boy^n  and  plasc  to  know  that 
his  reverence  Toban  is  not  \.*^  be  farther  tronblcd  bv 
being  looked  at  or  spoken  to  by  any  one  of  ns  as  lonfj 
a?;  he  remains  «|Jon  this  dirty  pier." 

"Divil  a  bit  farther  trouble  shall  he  have  from  lis!" 
exclaimed  many  a  voice,  as  the  rest  of  the  party  arose 
from  their  knees. 

In  half  a  minute  they  din^iofied  themselves  in  much 
the  '^ame  manner  a^  that  in  which  they  were  when  I 
first  saw  them^some  flunjj  tliemstKcs  again  \\\  >l(.'ep 
under  the  wall,  some  seated  themselves  with  their  backs 
against  it,  and  lau^^hed  and  chatted,  but  withnut  taking 
any  notice  of  me  ;  those  who  sat  and  chatted  tor>k,  or 
appeared  to  take,  as  little  notice  as  those  who  lay  and 
slept  of  his  rcvercrcc  Father  Toban. 


CHAPTER  XUI 

Gage  of  Suffolk  —  Tel lijw  in  a  liirLnn— "r^wn  nf  Holvh*al^ 
Tallicr  Unma— Afi  Expedition^ Holy  I  k;i(E  .in<\  I  tn'mcwt 
— Gryffiili  ab  Cynan— The  Fairies'  WelL 


Leaving  the  pier  1  turned  u|i  a  street  to  the  fiouth,  aiKl 
was  not  long  before  I  arrived  ai  a  kind  *jf  market' pi  ace. 
u'htre  were  carts  and  stalls,  and  on  the  ground,  oil 
cloths,  apples  and  plums,  and  abundance  of  grecngag:cs 
^the  latter,  when  good,  decidetlly  the  finc-st  fruit  m 
the  world,  a  fruit,  for  the  introduction  of  which  into 
England,  the  Knglish  have  tu  ihank  one  Gage  of  af 
Riicicni  Siifff^lk  family,  at  prcst-nt  extinct,  afier  whose 
name  the  fruit  derive.^  the  latter  part  of  ils  ap^llatian> 
Strolling  about  the  market-place  1  came  in  contact  with 
a  fellow  dressed  in  a  turban  and  dirty  blite  linen 
robes  and  trow^ers.  He  bore  a  bundle  of  paj^ers  in 
his  hand,  one  of  which  he  offered  to  ma  [  asked  him 
who  he  was, 

"Arap."  he  replied. 

He  had  a  dark,  cunning,  roi^uish  couiitenance,  with 
small  eyes,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  Jew.  i 
s|juke  to  him  in  what  Arabic  1  cuuld  command  on  a 
sudden,  and  he  jabbered  to  me  in  a  corrupt  dialect, 
giving  rnc  a  confused  account  of  a  captivity  uhich  he 
had  undergone  amidst  -savage  Mahometans,  At  last  I 
asked  him  what  religion  he  wan  of. 

"The  Cliri^tian/'  he  reph'ed. 

"  Have  yfiu  ever  been  of  the  Jewish?''  said  I, 

He  returned  no  answer  save  by  a  ^rin, 

I  took  the  paper,  gave  him  a  penny,  and  then  walked 
away.  The  paper  contained  an  account  in  Knghsh  uf 
how  the  bearer,  the  son  of  Christian  parents,  had  been 
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carried  into  captivity  by  \-\s\y  Mahonclaii  merchants,  a 
fatlicr  and  son.  from  wiiom  he  had  escaped  with  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

"  I'retU"  fools/'  said  I,  *' mu^t  iin;-  ptiople  have  been 
mJio  ever  stole  you  ;  but  oh  what  fool.-;  if  they  wished  t<j 
keep  you  after  they  had  got  yon  I '' 

The  paper  was  -stuffed  with  icligJous  and  aiiti-slavery 
caut,  and  merely  wanted  a  httic  of  the  teetotal  nonsense 
to  be  a  perfect  specimen  of  humbug. 

I  strolled  fonvard,  encountering  more  carts  and  more 
heaps  uf  greengages  ;  presently  1  turned  to  the  right  by 
a  street,  which  led  some  way  up  the  hjlL  The  houses 
were  tolerably  large  and  all  white.  The  towti,  with  its 
white  bourses  placed  bv  the  seaside,  on  the  skirl  of  a 
mountain,  beneath  a  blue  sky  and  a  broiling  ^^un,  put'] 
me  something  in  mind  of  a  Moorish  piratical  touii,  in  ' 
which  I  had  once  been.  Becoming  soon  tired  of  walk- 
ing about,  without  any  particular  aim,  in  so  great  a  heal, 
]  determined  ^:)  return  to  the  inn,  call  for  ale,  and  de- 
liberate on  what  I  had  best  next  do.  So  1  returned  and 
called  for  ale.  The  ale  which  was  brought  was  not  ale 
which  I  am  particularly  fond  of.  The  ale  which  1  am 
fond  of  is  ale  about  nine  or  ten  months  old,  somewhat 
hard,  lasting  well  of  malt  and  little  of  the  hop — ale  such 
a?i  farmers,  and  noblemen  too^  of  the  good  old  time, 
when  farmers'  claughters  did  not  play  on  pianos  and 
noblemen  did  not  sell  their  game,  were  In  the  habit  of 
offeriTiK  to  both  higii  and  ]o^\,  and  drinking  themselves. 
The  ale  which  was  brought  me  was  thin  washy  stuff, 
which  though  it  did  not  taste  mnch  of  hop,  ta'itcd  still 
less  of  malt,  made  and  sold  by  one  Allsopp,  who  1  am 
told  calls  himself  a  scjuire  and  a  gentleman — as  he 
certainly  may  with  quite  a^  much  right  as  many  a  lofd 
caiU  ^im^etf  a  nobleman  and  a  gentleman  ;  for  surely  it 
IS  not  a  fraction  more  trumpery  to  make  and  sell  ale 
than  to  fatten  and  sell  game.     The  ale  of  the  Saxon 
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squire,  for  AUsopp  is  decidedly  ^n  uld  Saxon  mine, 
however  imakin  to  the  practice  of  old  Saxon  squirt?  thr 
selling  oF  ale  may  be,  was  drinkable,  for  it  wa^  fre*h, 
and  the  duy-,  a*;  I  have  said  before,  exieedinglj"  hot;  «> 
t  took  frccjLient  draughts  uut  uf  the  shintng  mcUl 
tankard  in  which  il  was  braughl.  dcHbctatint;  botJi 
whilst  dnnking,  and  in  ihc  intervals  of  drinking^  on 
what  I  had  next  best  d^  I  had  i^ome  thou^^ht^  of 
crossing  to  ihe  norilieni  side  of  the  bay,  then,  btrarinf 
to  the  north-ea?it,  ucnd  my  way  to  Amlwch,  ffilln* 
the  windin^'5  uf  the  5ca'^liorc  to  Mathafarn  cLtliafanH 
I'entraelh  L'och,  and  then  return  to  Uangon  after  whicb 
1  could  boast  that  1  had  walked  round  the  whole  i3f 
Anglesey,  and  indeed  trodden  no  inconsiderable  pari  ijf 
the  way  twice.  Before  coming,  however,  lu  anj'  ns^k* 
lion.  J  determined  to  a^sk  the  advice  of  my  friend  the 
boots  on  the  subject  So  I  finished  my  ale,  ajid  scfrt 
word  by  the  ^vaiter  that  1  wished  to  speak  to  him ;  he 
came  forthwith,  and  after  communicating  my  delibeia- 
tions  t<"  him  in  a  few  words  1  craved  his  counsel.  Thr 
old  man,  after  rubbing  hi^  right  forefinger  behind  hi*» 
riffht  ear  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  inquired  if  I 
meant  to  return  to  Han^or.  and  on  my  telling  him  that^ 
it  wijuld  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  5o,  as  I  rntendwl  t 
walk  back  to  Llangollen  by  Caernanon  and  BrUfl 
Gtlcrt.  strongly  ad\i.sed  mc  to  return  to  Bangor  by  the 
railroad  train,  which  would  start  at  --even  in  the  evening 
and  wuuld  convey  m<?  thither  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  I 
told  him  that  1  hated  railroads,  and  received  fiir  answers 
thai  he  had  no  particidai  liking  for  ihcm  hiiUM^lf.  bu 
that  he  occasionally  made  use  of  ihcm  on  a  ptnchn  a 
supposed  that  I  likewise  did  the  sam&  I  then  obser^xd 
that  if  I  followed  his  advice  I  should  not  sec  the  n 
side  of  the  island  nor  its  pHndpal  town  Amlwch,  and 
irccTved  for  answer  that  if  1  never  diil,  the  loss  wrjuld  not 
be  great — that  as  for  Amlwch  II  was  a  poor  po\' 
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stricken  place — the  inn  a  shabby  ;ifrair — the  master  a 
verj'  40-Sfj  individual,  and  the  boots  a  fellow  wilhout 
cither  wit  or  literature.  That  upon  the  whole  he 
thought  1  might  be  :!iiitJsficd  wJth  what  I  had  seen 
already,  for  after  having  visited  Owen  Tudor's  lomb, 
Caer  G>'bi  and  his  hotel,  I  h^d  in  fact  seen  the  cream  uf 
MciTia-  1  ihen  said  thai  I  had  one  objection  to  make, 
which  iva-s  that  I  really  did  not  know  how  to  employ  the 
time  till  seven  o'clock,  for  that  i  had  seen  all  about  the 
town. 

"But  has  your  honour  ascended  the  Head?"  de- 
manded Father  Btiols. 

"No/' said  l/'\  have  noL*' 

"Then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  soon  find  your  honour  ways 
and  means  to  tipemi  the  time  agreeably  till  the  startin;; 
of  the  train.  Your  honour  shall  ascend  the  Head  under 
the  guidance  of  my  nephew,  a  nice  intelligent  lad.  your 
himour,  and  always  glad  to  earn  a  shilling  or  two.  By 
llic  lime  your  honour  has  seen  all  the  wonder'^  of  the 
Head  and  relunied.  it  will  be  five  o'clijck.  Your  honour 
can  then  dine,  and  after  dinner  trifle  away  the  minut^^ 
o^-er  your  wine  or  brandy -and -water  till  seven,  when 
yaur  honour  can  step  into  a  Rrst-class  for  Bangor." 

1  was  struck  v\ith  the  ha|j|jy  manner  in  which  he 
hatl  removed  the  diFticulty  \w  question,  itnd  informed 
him  that  [  was  determined  to  follow  his  advice.  He 
hurried  away,  and  preseculy  returned  with  his  nephew. 
Xit  wluim  I  iifTered  half-a-crown  pnivided  he  wiadd  show 
mc  all  ab'>ut  Ten  Caer  Gyby  He  accepted  my  offer 
with  evident  satisfaction,  and  wo  lost  no  time  in  setting 
^«t  upon  our  expedition. 

Wc  had  to  pa*is  over  a  grtcii  deal  of  broken  ground, 
*9irfnclimcs  ascending,  Mimetimes  descending,  before  we 
found  our^lvc.^  upon  the  side  of  what  may  actually 
fcrt;  called  the  headlandn  i^haping  our  course  westward 
WC  cujne  to  the  vicinity  of  a  lightliguw;  .-vtanding  on  the 
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vcrg^j  of  a.  precipice,  The  foot  of  uhkh  svas  wa-<hed  b>- 
tht  sea. 

Lcavin;^  tlic  liglithcusc  on  \3\xx  right  we  folluut^d  jt 
5tecp  wincltri;f  path  which  at  last  brought  iis  to  iht- 
tup  of  the  pen  or  summit,  rising;,  acci^rtling  to  the 
judgment  which  1  formed,  about  six  hundretl  feet  fn>m 
ihf  siirfare  of  the  sea  Here  was  a  level  spcit  sum? 
twenty  yards  across.  In  the  middle  of  ^^hicll  ^tcxKl  a 
heap  of  stones  or  cairn,  I  asked  the  lad  whether  this 
cairn  bore  a  nanne,  and  received  for  answer  that  it  wtu 
generally  called  Bar-cinder  y  CauT  Gl^s  w-ords  which 
seem  to  signify  the  top  heap  of  the  Grey  Giant. 

"  Some  )^\n'^,  giant,  or  man  of  old  renown  lies  buried 
beneatK  Ihis  cairn/'  said  L  "Whoever  he  may  be*  1 
trust  he  will  excuse  me  for  moimling  it,  seeing*  that  1 
do  so  with  no  disrespectfid  ^pirii/'  I  then  mounted  itie 
cairn,  exclaiminfr: — 

"Who  lies  'ne:itt^  ihf  fJiirn  nn  the  hes-fllancl  bo.nr, 
Mi±  hnncl  yet  liolding  hi-i  broad  ckiymorc, 
U  il  bcli,  tl»c  son  of  HcnUi  Gawr  ?  " 

I  There  stood  1  on  the  cairn  of  Iho  Grey  Giant,  looking 
'aroimd  me.  The  prospect,  un  ever>'  side,  vas  noble: 
the  blue  interminable  sea  to  the  west  and  north  :  the 
vvh(»Ie  stretch  of  iMrjna  to  the  cast;  and  far  away  li* 
the  south  the  mountainous  region  of  KrjTi,  comprisiiif; 
some  of  the  mo.^t  romantic  hilln  in  the  world,  In  some 
respects  this  Pen  Santaidd,  this  holy  headland,  reminded 
me  of  Kini^terra:,  the  Gallc^an  promnnti>ry  which  1  liad 
ascended  some  scvctilccn  \"car3  before  whilst  engaged 
in  baltlin^i  the  I'<jpc  with  the  swurd  of  the  gospel  iiT 
his  favourite  territory.  Both  are  bold,  bluff  headlands 
looking  to  the  west,  both  have  htige  rocks  in  their 
vicinity,  risinij  frtfrn  ihe  bjsom  of  ihe  brine,  For  a 
lime,  as  I  «tood  on  the  cairn,  I  almost  imagined  myself 
on  the  Gallegan  hill ;  much  the  ■iame  scenery  presented 
itself  as  there,  and  a  ^^un  equally  fierce  stmck  upon  my 
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head    as  that  vliich  assailed  it  on  the  Gallegan    hfll. 
For  a  Lime  all  my  thougliLs  were  of  Spaia     It  was  nut 
long,  however,  before  I  bethought  mc  that  my  lot  wros 
now  in  a  diFcrent  region,  that  I  had  done  with  Spain 
fnr  ever,  afler  doin;^  for  her  all  that  lay  in  the  power 
r»f  3  lone  man,  who  had  never  Jii  thj^  world  anythinj,"'  1" 
depend  «j>on,  but  Gi>d  and    his  own   slight   strength. 
Yes.  I  had  done  with  Spain,  and  was  now  in  Wafe ; 
and,  afler  a  slight  ^if^h,  my  thoughts   became  a!l    in- 
tensely Welsh.     I  thought  on  the  old  times  when  Mora 
was  the  grand    sea!    of    Dniidical    superstition,  when 
adoration  was  paid  to  Dwy   Fawr.  and   Dwy   Fach,  the 
5o!c  survivors  of  the  apocryphal  Deluge;    to  Hu  the 
Mi^l^ty  and  hfs  plough  :  to  Ceridwen  and  her  cauldron  ;  | 
to  Andras  the   Horrible ;    to  Wyn  ab  Nudd.  Lord  of  I 
Unknown,  and  to  Bell,  Fmper3r  of  the  Sun.     I  thouj»ht 
on  the  limes  when   ihe  Beal   fire  blamed   on  this  herght, 
lift  rhc  neighbouring  promontory^  on  the  cope-stone  of 
Eryri,  and  on  evcrj'  high  hill  throughout  Britain  on  the 
&K'G  of  the  first  of  May.     I  thought  on  the  day  when 
the    bands   of  Suetonius   crossed    the    Menai    strait   in 
their  broad -hot  tinned  boats,  fell  upon  the  Druids  and  i 
their  followers,  who  with  wild    loots   and   brandished  ' 
torche*i  lined  the  shore,  slew  hundre^ls   with   merciless 
butchery  upon  the  plains,  and    pursued    the   remainder 
To   the  remote!^!   fastnesses  of  the  isle.      1    figiireft    to, 
myself  long-bearded  men  with  white  vestments  toilingl 
up  the  rocWs,  follo^vcd  by  fierce  warriors  with   glittering  i 
helms  and  short  broad  two-ed^ed  swords;    I   thought 
I  heard  groans,  eries  of  rage,  and  the  dtill^  awful  sound 
of  bodies  precipitated  down  rocks.     Then  as  I   Inriked 
towards  the  sea  I    thought    I   ^aw   the  fleet  of  Gryffith 
Ab   Cynan   steering     from     Ireland    to    Aber    Mcnal,  1 
GryPfith,  the  son  of  a  fugitive  king,  born  in  Ireland,  in 
the   Commot   of  Columbciile,  Gryflilh    the    frec^uently 
bafilcd,  the  often  victorious;  once  a  manacled  prisoner 
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sweating  in  the  sun,  in  the  market-place  of  Chester, 
eventually  king  of  North  Wales  ;  Gryffith,  who  "  though 
he  loved  well  the  trumpet's  clang  laved  the  sound  of  the 
harp  better";  who  led  on  his  warriors  to  twenty -four 
battles,  and  presided  over  ihc  composition  of  tht 
twenty-four   measures    of    Cambrian    song.      Then     I 

thought^ — " ^-      But   1  should    tire  the  reader  were  1 

to  detail  all  the  intensely  Welsh  thoughts  which 
crowded  into  my  head  as  1  stood  on  the  Cairn  of  the 
Grey  Giant 

Satiated  with  looking  about  and  thinking,  I  sprang 
from  the  caini  and  rejoined  my  guide.  We  now 
descended  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  lilt  we  came  to 
a  singular  looking  ^tone,  which  had  much  the  appear- 
ance ofa  Druid's  stone.  J  inquired  of  my  guide  whether 
there  was  any  tale  connected  with  this  stont 

"None,"  he  replied;  "but  1  have  heard  people  say 
that  it  was  a  strange  stone,  and  on  that  account  1 
brought  you  to  look  at  it." 

A  little  farther  down  he  showed  me  part  of  a  ruined 
wall. 

*■  What  name  does  this  bear?"  said  I, 

"Ciawdd  yr  Afalon,"  lie  replied-  "The  dyke  of  ibc 
orchard.'' 

"A  strange  place  for  an  orchard,"  I  replied,  "If 
there  was  ever  an  orchard  on  this  bleak  hill,  the  apples 
must  have  been  very  sour." 

Over  rocks  and  stores  we  descended  till  we  found 
ourselves  on  a  road,  not  verj-  far  from  the  shore,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  hill. 

"  I  am  very  thirsty."  said  I,  as  I  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  my  face ;  "  how  I  should  like  now  to  drink  my  Gil 
of  cool  spring  water" 

"  If  your  honour  is  inclined  for  water,"  said  my  guide, 
"  1  can  take  you  to  the  finest  spring  in  all  Wales," 

"  Pray  do  so,"  said  1.  **  for  I  i-eally  am  dying  of  thirst" 
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"  It  i£  on  our  way  to  the  town/'  said  the  lad,  **  and  is 
scarcely  a  hundred  yardsS  off/* 

He  than  Icdrne  to  the  founCaia  U  w&js  a  httlc  well 
under  a  stone  wall,  on  the  left  :^idc  of  the  way.  It 
might  be  atiout  two  feet  deep,  was  fenced  with  rude 
stones^  and  had  a  bottom  of  sanri. 

'"There,"  said  the  lad,  "  is  ihe  ftjuntain.  It  is  called 
the  Fairies'  Well,  and  contains  the  best  water  in  Walca." 

I  la)'  down  and  dranl<.  Oh»  what  water  wa^  that  of 
the  Fairies"  Well!  I  drank  and  drank,  and  thouf^ht  [ 
could  never  drink  enough  of  that  delicious  water  ;  the 
lad  all  the  time  sa>  ing  that  I  need  not  be  afraid  to 
drink,  as  the  water  of  the  Fairies'  Well  had  never  done 
harm  lo  anybody.  At  Icngtli  1  got  up,  and  standing 
by  the  fountain  repeated  tlie  lines  of  a  bard  on  a 
spring,  not  of  a  Welsh  but  a  Gaelic  bard,  uhich  are 
perhaps  the  finest  lines  e\er  composed  on  the  theme. 
Yet  Maclntyre,  for  such  was  hi3  name,  was  like 
myself  an  admirer  of  ^ood  ale,  to  say  nothing  of 
whiskey,  and  loved  lo  indulge  in  it  at  a  proper  time 
and  place  But  there  is  a  lime  and  place  for  everytliing, 
and  sometimes  the  warmest  admirer  of  ale  would  prefer 
the  lymph  of  the  hill-sidc  fountain  to  ihc  choicest  ale 
that  ever  foamed  in  tankard  from  the  cellars  of  Holk- 
ham.     Here  are  the  linea  most  faithfully  rendered: — 

"  The  wild  siine  of  naLurc, 
Honcy»like  in  iis  la&te, 
The  ^eniali  Fair,  thm  elemeni 
Ffkcring  through  the  sand^, 
Whicl>  is  !i«'Ccicr  Ihari  cinnanwJE, 
And  IS  Mcll  known  lo  us  hunieis, 
O,  [hnl  dcrnal,  healing  draught. 
Which  comes  fram  iind&r  the  earth. 
Which  concains  abundance  or^ood 
And  ctraUi  n**  money  1 '' 

Reluming  to  the  hotel  I  satisfied  my  guide  and  dined. 
After  dinner   1   trifled   ^rccabl)    with   my  brandy-and- 
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water  tilt  h  was  near  seven  u'dock,  whcji  1  paid  tny 
bill,  thought  of  the  waiter  and  did  not  foi^t  Father 
RoAts,  I  then  took  my  departure,  receiving  and  rc- 
lurning  bows,  and  walking  to  the  station  got  into  > 
tirst-clas*i  carrjagt?  and   sijon  futind   myself  at    Ujingor; 
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The  inn  tX  Bftngor— Port  Hyn  Nurwig— Sea  Serpent— ThortUjKlv 
Welsh  riace-Blr^MiiK  of  Health. 

I  WENT  to  the  same  mn  at  Bangor  at  which  1  had  been 
before.  It  was  Saturday  night  and  ihc  house  nas 
thronged  with  people  who  had  arrived  by  train  from 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  with  the  intention  of  passii^ 
the  Sunday  in  ihe  Welsh  town.  i  took  tea  in  an 
immense  dining  or  ball-roLim^  which  was.  howe^■eT,  so 
crowded  Avith  guests  that  ks  wa,]\s  literally  sweated. 
Amidst  the  multitude  i  felt  quite  s<j|itar>-— my  l>e]ovcd 
one?  had  departed  for  Llangollen,  and  there  vras  no 
one  with  whom"  I  could  exchange  a  thought  or  a  word 
<if  kindness.  I  addrciised  sevi^ral  iiKlividuals,  and  in 
every  instance  repented  i  from  some  I  got  no  answers. 
from  others  what  was  \*orsc  than  no  answers  at  all — 
in  every  countenance  near  me  suspicion,  brutalit>',  or 
conceit,  was  moit  legibly  imprinted — 1  was  not  amongst 
Welsh,  but  the  scum  of  manufacturing  England. 

Evcrj'  bed  in  the  house  was  engaged — the  |*eople 
of  the  house,  bowcvcr,  provided  mc  a  bed  at  a  place 
which  they  called  the  eotlage,  on  the  side  of  a  hiU  In 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  J  passed  the  night 
comfortably  enough.  At  abf:ui  eight  in  the  morning 
I  arose,  returned  to  the  inn,  breakfasted,  and  departed 
for  Beth  Gclert  by  way  of  Caernar^"on. 
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It  was  bunday*  and  [  had  onginally  irtoided  to  pass 
the  day  at  Bangor,  and  to  attend  divine  senice  iwke 
at  the  Cathedra!,  but  I  found  myself  so  very  un- 
comfnrtable,  owing  t(J  the  crowd  of  inlerluijcrs^  that  I 
dctcrmmed  lo  proceed  on  my  journey  without  delay ; 
making  up  my  mind,  however,  to  enter  the  first  church 
I  should  meel  in  which  service  vvas  being  performed  i 
for  it  is  really  not  good  to  travel  on  the  Sunday  with- 
out gOEng  into  a  place  of  worship. 

The  day  was  sunny  and  fiercely  hot,  as  all  the  days 
had  lately  been.  In  about  an  hour  I  arrived  at  Port 
Dyn  Norwig:  it  stood  on  tlie  right  side  of  the  road. 
The  name  of  this  place,  which  1  had  heard  from  the 
ctiachman  who  drove  my  family  and  me  lo  Caernarvon 
and  Llanberls  a  few  days  before,  had  excited  my 
curiosity  with  respect  to  it,  as  it  signifies  tlie  Fort  of 
the  Norway  man,  so  \  now  turned  aside  to  examine 
it.  *'No  doubt/  said  I  to  myself,  ''the  place  derives 
its  name  from  the  piratical  Danes  and  Norse  having 
resorted  to  it  \x\  ihe  old  lime."  Port  Dyn  Norwig 
seems  to  consist  of  a  creek,  a  staithc.  and  about  a 
hundred  houses:  a  few  small  vessels  were  lying  at  the 
staithe,  I  stood  about  ten  minutes  upon  it  staring 
about,  and  then  feeling  rather  oppressed  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  I  bent  my  way  to  a  small  house  which  bore 
a  sign,  and  from  which  a  loud  noise  of  voices  proceeded^ 
"  Havcyou  good  ale)  "said  1  in  English  to  a  good-looking 
buxom  dame  of  about  forty,  whom  I  saw  in  the  passage. 

She  lociked  at  me  but  returned  no  answer- 

"  Oes  genoch  cwrw  da  *  "  said  I. 

"Ocs!*'  she  replied  with  a  smile,  and  opening  the 
door  of  a  room  on  the  left-hand  bade  me  walk  in> 

I  entered  the  room  ;  six  or  seven  men,  seemingly 
sea-faring  people,  were  seated  drinking  and  talking 
vix:ircrously  in  Welsh.  Their  cunversation  was  about 
the  sca-scrpcnt:  some  bclicvcrl  in  the  existence  of  such 
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a  thing,  others  tJitl  not.     After  a  little  time  one  ^d. 
"Let  us  ask  this  gaitlcmaii  for  his  opinion/' 

"And  what  would  be  the  use  of  askmg  him?''  s^ 
another,  '*we  have  only  Curnnieg,  and  he  has  only 
Saesneg.- 

"  1  have  a  little  broken  Cumraeg,  at  the  service  of 
this  good  company,"  said  I,  *'With  rcAj»ect  to  the 
snake  of  the  ?ica  [  beg  leave  to  :say  that  1  believe  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  creature;  and  am  surprised 
that  any  people  in  these  parts  should  not  belic\*e  in 
it '  why,  the  !;ea-ser|ient   ha-s  been   seen  in  these  [rarts" 

"When  was  that,  Gvt  Hoiieddi^i  ?  "  said  one  of  the 
company. 

"About  fifty  years  ago,"  said  1.  "Once  in  October, 
in  the  year  1805,  as  a  small  vessel  of  the  Traeth  wa< 
mx>n  the  Menal,  sailirg  very  slowly,  the  weather  being 
very  calm,  the  [Jetiplt  nn  b^jartl  saw  a  strange  creature 
like  an  immense  worm  swimming  after  them.  Ft  soon 
overtook  them,  climbed  on  board  through  the  tiller- 
hole,  and  coiled  itself  on  the  deck  under  the  mast — the 
people  at  first  were  dreadfully  frightened,  but  taking 
courage  they  attacked  it  with  an  oar  and  drove  it 
overboard  ;  it  followed  the  vessel  for  some  time,  but  a 
brecrKe  springing  up  they  Inst  siyht  of  it." 

"And  how  did  you  learr  this?"  said  the  last  who 
liad  addressed  me, 

"  1  read  the  story,"  said  I,  "  in  a  pure  Welsh  book 
called  the  Grcal." 

"  I  TioTA'  remember  hearing;  the  same  thing,'*  said  an 
old  man,  "  when  1  was  a  boy;  U  had  slipt  out  of  my 
memory,  but  naw  I  retnember  all  about  it.  The  ship 
was  called  the  Robert  Rilis.  Arc  yoii  of  these  parts, 
gentleman  ?  " 

"  No>"  said  J,  '■  I  am  not  of  these  piirts," 

"Then  you  arc  of  South  VV:de^— indeed  your  \V>lsh 
H  verj'  different  from  ouns/" 
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"  I  am  not  of  Sojth  Wales."  said  I,  "  I  am  the  seed 
not  of  the  sea-3na]<c  but  of  the  coiling  serpent,  for  30 
one  of  the  old  Welsh  poets  called  the  Savons," 

"  Bur  how  did  you  leam  Welsh }  "  <!aid  the  old  man. 

"  \  learned  it  by  the  grammar,"  ."iaid  I,  *'a  lung  time 

"  Ah,  you  leamt  it  by  the  grammar,"  said  the  old 
man;  "that  accounts  for  your  Welsh  being  different 
from  ours.  We  diti  not  Iciim  our  Wel^h  by  the  grammar 
— your  Welsh  is  different  from  ours,  and  of  course 
better  being  the  Wchh  of  the  jframmar.  Ah,  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  be  a  gnammarian/' 

'"  Yes,  it  is  a  fine  thinj^  to  be  a  grammarian,"  cried 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  I  observed  that  everybody 
nuw  regarded  me  with  a  kind  of  resiJect. 

A  jug  of  ale  which  the  hostess  had  brought  me  hari 
been  standinjj  before  me  some  time,  1  now  tasted  it 
and  found  it  very  good.  Whilst  despatching  it.  1  asked 
various  questions  about  the  old  Danes,  the  reason 
why  the  place  was  called  the  port  of  the  Norwegian, 
and  about  ils  Iradc.  The  good  folks  knew  nothing 
about  the  old  Danc.-^,  and  as  little  as  to  the  reason  of 
ils  being  called  the  port  of  the  Norwegian — but  they 
said  that  besides  thai  name  it  bore  thai  of  Melin  Heli. 
or  the  mill  of  the  salt  jmjoI,  and  tliat  slate.'*  were  exported 
from  thence,  which  came  from  quarries  close  by. 

Having  finished  my  ale,  I  bade  the  company  adieu 
and  quitted  Port  Dyn  Nonvig,  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  Welsh  places  I  had  seen,  for  during  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  it,  I  heard  no  words  of  Knglish 
uttered,  except  the  two  or  three  spoken  by  myself  In 
about  an  hour  I  reached  Caernarvon, 

The  road  from  Bangor  to  Caernarvon  is  very  ^^ood 
and  the  scenery  interesting — fine  hills  border  it  on  the 
left,  or  south-cast,  and  iin  the  right  al  some  distance 
is  the  Menai  with  Anglesey  beyond  it.     Not  far  from 
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Caernar/ou  a.  sandbank  commences,  extending  far  miles 
up  the  Menai,  toward'^  Bangor,  and  dividing  the  strait 
into  two. 

I  went  to  llie  Castle  inn  which  fronts  the  3quare  nr 
market-place,  and  being  shown  into  a  room  ordered 
some  brandy -and -water,  and  sat  down.  Two  young 
men  were  seated  in  the  room,  I  spoke  to  them  and 
received  civil  answers,  at  which  I  wai  rather  astonished, 
a^  I  found  by  the  tone  of  their  voices  that  they  were 
Knj;li:^h<  Thi.*  air  of  one  wa.s  far  superior  to  Uiat  of  the 
other,  and  \vith  him  I  was  soon  in  tonver^lion.  In  the 
course  of  discourse  he  informed  me  that  being  a  martyr 
to  ill-healrh  ht^  had  come  fr^im  I^jndun  Ui  \Va]ts,  hoping 
that  change  of  airn  mid  cxci'cisc  on  the  VVcl^h  hiUs, 
would  aftbrd  him  relief,  and  that  his  friend  had  been 
kind  enough  to  accompany  him.  That  he  had  been 
about  three  week^  fii  W,des,  had  taken  all  the  exercise 
that  he  could,  but  thai  he  whs  still  very  unwell,  slqil 
little  and  had  no  appetite,  I  toLd  him  not  to  be  discour- 
aged, but  to  proceed  tn  the  course  which  he  had  adopted 
till  the  end  of  summer,  by  which  time  1  thought  it  vei^- 
probable  that  he  would  be  restored  to  hi?i  health,  as  he 
was  -Still  young.  At  these  words  of  mine  a  beam  of 
hope  brij^htcned  hi'^  countenance,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
no  other  whh  than  to  regain  his  health,  and  that  '\(  he  did 
he  should  be  the  happie-^t  of  men.  The  intense  wish 
(if  the  [XK>r  young  m^^n  fiir  health  caused  me  Co  think 
hnw  insensible  !  had  hflht^rtii  Ijeen  (n  the  [>ttsse*^sion  of 
the  greatest  ofall  terrestrial  blessings,  I  had  alvva>':^  liad 
the  health  of  an  elephant,  but  I  never  remembered  to 
have  bet^n  sensible  to  tlie  magnitude  of  Uie  blessing 
or  in  the  slightest  d^ree  grateful  to  God  who  gave  iL 
I  shuddered  to  think  bow  I  should  fee!  if  suddenly 
deprived  of  my  health  Far  worse,  no  'loubt.  than  that 
poor  invalid.  He  was  young,  and  in  ytiuth  there  is 
hope— but  I  was  no  longer  young.     At  last,  however,  I 
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thought  that  iFGod  took  away  my  health  He  might  so 
far  alter  my  mind  that  I  might  be  happy  even  without 
health,  or  the  prospect  of  it :  and  that  reflection  made 
me  quite  comfortable. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

National  School— Tbc   Young  Preacher— Pun i  Bcliwa  — Spanish 
Words — Two   Toni»ues,  Two    Kice^  — The  Klephant's   Snoul 
-Wyn    Cwellyn— The    Snowtlon     Ranj;<:r       ^Ty     House  — 
Casiel!  y  Cirlwm— Descen!  ro  Bclh  Gdcrt. 

It  might  be  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
left  Caernarvon  fc>r  Heth  riclerL,  di.vtant  about  thirteen 
miles,  1  journcycii  through  a  bcauliful  counlr.-  oT  hill 
and  dale,  woods  and  meadows,  the  whole  f^^lded  by 
abundance  of  sunshine-  After  walking  about  an  hour 
without  intermission  I  reached  a  village,  and  asked  a 
man  the  name  of  it." 

"  Llan something/'  he  replied. 

As  he  was  standinj^  before  a  long  building,  throucjh 
the  open  door  of  which  a  sound  procccdeil  like  that  of 
preaching,  \  asked  him  what  place  it  was,  and  what  wa!^ 
going  on  in  it,  and  received  for  answer  that  it  was  the 
National  School,  and  that  there  was  a  clergyman 
preaching  in  it  I  then  asked  if  the  clergyman  was  rif 
the  Church,  and  on  learning  that  he  was.  I  forthwith 
entered  the  builrling,  where  in  one  end  of  a  long  room  1 
5aw  a  young  man  in  a  while  surplice  preaching  from  a 
de.sk  to  about  ihirly  or  forty  people,  who  were  seated  on 
benches  before  him.  I  sat  down  and  liUenedn  The 
young  m.in  preached  with  great  zeal  and  fiuency.  The 
sermon  was  a  verj-  seasonable  one,  being  about  the 
harve'it,  ^uhI  in  it  ihin^L^s  lernp<"hral  -ind  '^[lintnal  were 
\cry  happily  bli:ndt:d.     The  part  of  the  sermon  uhlch  I 
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heard — 1  regretted  that  I  did  not  hearthewhole — lasted 
about  five -and -twenty  minutes:  a  hymn  fullowed,  arci 
then  the  congrej^ation  broke  up^  I  inquired  the  nam« 
of  the  young  man  who  preached,  and  was  told  that 
il  was  Edwards,  and  that  he  came  from  Caernarvon. 
The  name  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  was 
TTiomas, 

Leaving  the  vil  lage  of  the  harvest  sermon  I  procecdctJ 
on  my  lAay  which  lay  to  the  south-east  I  was  now 
drawing  nigh  tn  the  mnuntainous  district  of  EiyH;a 
iioblij  liill  called  Muunt  Eilio  appeared  befor^^  me  to  the 
nurdi  ;  an  immense  mountain  called  Pen  Drws  Coed 
lay  over  against  it  on  the  south,  just  like  a  coucluot 
elephant  with  its  head  lower  than  the  top  of  ita  bacL. 
After  a  time  1  entered  a  most  tjeautifiil  sunny  vailej. 
and  presently  caine  to  a  bridge  over  a  pleasant  stream 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  south.  As  I  stood  upon 
that  bridge  I  almo-it  fancied  myself  in  Paradise  ;  every- 
thing looked  so  beautiful  or  grand — green,  sunny 
meadows  lay  all  arnuiul  me,  intersected  by  the  brook,  the 
waters  of  which  ran  with  tinkling  laughter  over  a 
shingly  bottom.  Noble  iCIho  to  the  north  ;  cnormoH* 
Pen  Drws  Coed  to  the  south ;  a  tall  mountain  iar 
bej'ond  them  to  the  cast.  "  I  never  was  in  such  a  lovely 
spot ! "  1  cried  to  myself  in  a  perfect  rapture.  "  Oh,  how 
g!ad  1  should  be  to  learn  the  name  of  this  bridge, 
standing  on  which  I  have  had  'Heaven  opened  to  mc' 
as  my  old  friends  the  Spaniards  ui^ed  to  say,"  Scarcely 
N  had  ]  said  these  word.s  when  I  observed  a  man  and  a 
woman  coming  towards  the  bridge  in  the  direction  tn 
which  I  Avas  bound.  1  hrxstcned  to  meet  them  m  the 
hope  of  obtiiinlng  information.  They  were  both  rather 
ynung,  and  were  probably  a  couple  of  sweethearts  taking 
a  walk  or  returning  from  meeting.  The  woman  was  a 
few  steps  in  advance  of  the  man  ;  seeing  that  I  was 
about  to  address  her,  she  averted  her  head  Jind  quickened 
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her  steps,  and  before  I  hod  completed  the  quciition, 
which  I  put  to  her  m  Welsh,  ^he  had  bolted  past  me 
scrcammg  "'Ah  Dim  Seasneg,"  and  was  several  yards 
distant. 

I  then  addressed  myself  to  the  man  who  had  stepped, 
asking  him  the  ncme  of  the  bridge. 

'*  Pont  Bettwi^/  he  replied, 

"  And  what  may  be  the  name  of  the  river  ? "  said  I. 

"  Afun somelhing,"  ^salcl  he. 

And  on  my  thanking  him  he  went  forward  to  the 
woman  who  was  waiting  for  him  by  the  bridge. 

"Is  that  man  Welsh  or  EngHsh?"  I  heard  her  say 
when  he  had  rejoined  her. 

"  I  don't  know,"  s^irl  the  man — "  he  was  civil  entnigh  ; 
why  Vk'crc  you  such  a  fool  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  thought  he  would  speak  to  mc  in  English."  said 
the  woman,  "  and  the  thought  of  that  horrid  English  puts 
me  into  such  a  flutter  ;  jou  know    I   can*t  speak  a  word 

of  it" 

They  proceeded  on  their  way  and  J  proceeded  on 
mine,  and  presently  coming  to  a  little  inn  on  the  left 
side  of  the  way,  at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  1  went 
in, 

A  respectable- look  I rg  man  and  woman  were  seated  at 
tea  at  a  table  in  a  nice  clean  kitchen.  I  sat  down  on  a 
chair  near  the  table,  and  called  for  ale — the  ale  was 
brought  me  in  a  jug — I  drank  some,  put  the  jug  on  the 
tiible,  and  began  to  discourse  with  the  people  in  Welsh. 
A  handsome  dof;  was  seated  on  the  ground  ;  suddenly  it 
laid  one  of  its  paws  on  it?  master's  knee. 

"Down,  Perro/'said  he. 

"Perro!  "  said  I  \  "why  do  you  call  the  dog  Ferro?" 

"We  call  him  Perro,"  said  the  man,  *' because  his 
name  is  Perro/' 

"But  how  catnc  you  to  give  him  tlial  name?" 
said  I. 
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"  We  did  not  give  it  lo  hini/"  said  the  man — "  he  bcirc 
that  name  when  he  came  into  onr  hands  ;  a  farmer  gave 
him  U>  us  when  he  was  v^ry  young,  and  idid  us  bis 
name  was  Pcrro." 

"  And  how  came  the  farmer  to  call  him  Pcrro?  '*sald  \. 

"  I  don't  know/'  said  the  man — "why  do  you  ask  ?*' 

"Perro/'  said  I,  ''U  a  Spanish  word,  and  signifies  a 
dog  in  general,  I  am  rather  surprised  that  a  dog  in  the 
mountains  of  Wales  should  be  callml  by  the  Spanish 
wurd  for  dijg/'  I  fell  inlu  a  fit  of  musing,  "  Kosr 
Spani.nh  words  arc  diffused  \  Wherever  you  gu  you  will 
find  some  Spanish  word  or  other  in  use>  J  luive  heard 
Spanish  words  used  by  Russian  mujiks  and  Turkish  fig- 
gatherers — I  have  thi-s  day  heard  a  Spanish  word  in  thr 
mountains  of  Wales,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  were  1 
to  go  to  Iceland  I  sliould  find  Spanish  words  used  there. 
How  can  1  doubt  it ;  when  1  reflect  that  more  than  six 
hundred  years  ago.  one  of  the  words  to  denote  a  bad 
woman  was  Si^ntsh,  In  the  oldest  of  Icelandic 
domestic  Sa|;a^,  Skarphedln.  the  son  of  Nial  the  seer 
called  Hallgcrdr.  widow  of  Gunnar.  a  piila — and  thai 
word  so  maddened  i^allgerdr  that  she  never  rested  till 
she  had  brom»ht  about  his  destruction.  Now,  why  llii* 
preference  everywhere  for  Spanish  words  over  those  of 
every  other  lan^'uagc  ?  1  never  heard  Ficnch  words  or 
German  words  used  by  Russian  mujiks  and  1'urkish  t^- 
gathcrers.  I  question  whether  I  should  find  any  in 
Iceland  forming  part  of  the  vernacular.  I  certainly 
never  found  a  French  or  even  a  German  word  in  an  old 
Icelandic  Saga.  Why  this  partiality  everywhere  for 
Spanish  words?  ihe  question  is  pu/^h'ng  ;  at  any  rate  it 
puts  me  out " 

"Ves,  it  put^i  me  outl"  I  exclaimed  aloud^  striking 
my  fist  i>n  tlie  lable  wiih  a  vehemence  which  cansetl  tlie 
good  folks  to  start  half  up  from  their  seats.  Before  they 
could  say  anythinjf,  however,  a  vehicle  drove  up  to  the 
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door,  and  a  man  getting  out  came  into  the  room.  He 
hail  a  glaEifd  tiat  on  lifs  head,  ancl  was  dressed  some- 
thing like  the  guard  of  a  mail.  He  touched  his  hat  tn 
mc,  and  called  for  a  gla^s  of  whiskey.  I  gave  him  the 
sele  of  the  eveninj^  atid  entered  into  conversation  vvitli 
him  in  English.  In  the  course  of  discourse  I  learned 
that  he  was  the  postnnan,  and  was  going  his  rounds  in 
his  cart — he  wa^s  more  than  respectful  to  mc,  he  was) 
fawning  and  s>'ccphantic.  The  whi3lic>'  was  brought, 
and  lie  stood  with  the  s^ass  (n  his  hand  Suddenly  he 
began  speaking  Welsh  to  the  people  ;  before,  however, 
he  had  uttered  two  sentences  Ihe  vvonian  lifted  her  hand 
with  an  alarmed  ain  crying  "Hush!  he  understands." 
The  fdloxv  was  turning  me  to  rfdiciile.  I  flung  my  head 
back,  closed  my  eyes,  opened  my  mouth  and  laughed 
aloud.  The  fellow  stood  aghast;  his  hand  trembled, 
and  he  sjjiit  the  greater  jjart  of  the  whiskey  upiin  the 
ground.  At  the  end  of  about  half  a  minute  [  got  up, 
asked  what  I  had  to  pay.  and  on  being  told  twopence,  J 
put  down  the  money.  Then  going  up  to  the  man  1  put 
my  right  forefinger  very  near  to  his  nose,  and  said 
"  Dwy  o  iatlh  dwy  o  wyneb,  two  languages,  two  faces, 
friend!"  Then  after  leering  at  him  for  a  moment  I 
wished  the  people  of  the  house  good-evening  arid 
departed. 

Walking  rapidly  on  lowanis  the  east  I  soon  drew  near 
the  terminatiof]  of  the  valley-  The  valley  terminates  in 
a  deep  gi->i^e  or  pass  between  Muunl  Kilio — which  by- 
thc^byc  is  part  of  the  chine  of  Snowdon — and  l*cn  Drws 
Coed.  The  latter,  that  couchant  elephant  with  its  head 
turned  to  the  north-east,  seems  as  if  it  wished  to  bar 
the  pass  with  its  trunk  ;  by  its  trunk  1  mean  a  kind  of 
jaggy  ridge  which  descends  down  to  the  road.  1 
entered  the  goi^e^  passing  near  a  little  waterfall  which 
with  much  noise  runs  down  the  precipitous  side  of 
Mount  Eilio;  presently  I  came  to  a  little  mill  by  the 
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aide  of  <t  brook  running  towards  the  easL     I  asked  the 

raillcr-woman,  who  was  standing  near  the  mill,  with  her 
head  turned  towards  the  setting  sun»  the  name  of  tht 
mill  and  the  stream,     "The  mill  b  called  *The  miJl  of 
the  river  of  Lake  Cwellyn/"  said  she,  "and  ihe  river  is 
called  !h(!  Hvcr  of  Lake  Cwellyn," 
'*  And  who  owns  the  land? "said  I. 
"Sir   Richard,"   said    she.      "1    Sir    Richard    yw  yn 
perthyn  y  tir     Mr  Williams,  however,  possesses  socoe 
part  of  Mount  Eilia" 
"  And  who  is  Mr  Williams?"  said  [. 
"Who  is  Mr  Williams?  "said  the  miller's  wife,     'Mlo, 
ho!  what  a   stranger  you  must  be  to  ask  me  who  i£ 
MrAVilliams." 

I  smiled  and  passed  on^  The  mill  was  below  the 
le\'cl  af  the  road,  and  its  wheel  was  turned  by  the  water 
of  a  little  conduit  supplied  by  the  brook  a1  some 
distance  above  the  mill.  I  had  observed  similar 
conduits  employed  for  similar  purposes  in  ComwalJ.  A 
little  below  the  mill  was  a  weir,  and  a  little  belo^v  the 
weir  the  river  ran  frothing  past  the  extreme  end  of  the 
elephant's  snout.  Following  the  course  of  the  river  I  al 
last  emerged  with  it  from  the  pass  into  a  valby  sur> 
rounded  by  enormous  mountains.  Extending  along  it 
from  west  to  east,  and  occupying  its  entire  southern  part 
lay  an  oblong  piece  of  water,  into  which  t)ic  streamlet 
of  the  pass  discharged  itself.  This  was  one  of  ihc 
many  beautiful  lakes,  which  a  few  days  before  I  had 
seen  from  the  Wyddfa.  As  for  the  Wyddfa  ]  now 
beheld  it  high  above  me  in  the  norfh-east  looking  very- 
grand  indeed,  shining  like  a  silver  helmet  whilst  calcli- 
ing  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 

I  proceeded  slowly  along  the  road,  the  lake  below  me 
on  ray  right  hand,  whilst  the  shelvy  side  uf  Snowdon 
rose  above  me  on  the  lefL  The  evening  was  calm  and 
still,  and  no  noise  came  upon  my  ear  save  the  sound  of 
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a  cascade  faJling  into  the  lake  from  a  black  mountain, 
which  frowned  above  it  on  the  south,  and  cast  a  gloomy 
shadow  far  over  it 

This  cataract  was  ici  the  neij^hbourhuud  of  a.  singular- 
looking  rock,  projecting  above  the  lake  from  the  moun- 
tain's side,  I  wandered  a  considerable  way  without 
meeting  or  seeing  a  single  human  being.  At  last  when 
1  had  nearly  gained  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  I  saw 
t\vo  men  seated  on  the  .side  of  die  h\\\,  on  the  verge  of 
tlic  road,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  house  which  stood  a  litdc 
way  up  the  hilL  The  lake  here  was  much  wider  than  1 
had  hitherto  seen  it,  for  the  huge  mountain  on  the  south 
had  terminated  and  the  lake  expanded  considerably  in 
that  quarter,  having  instead  of  the  black  mountain  a 
beautiful  hill  beyond  it. 

I  quickened  my  steps  and  soon  came  up  to  the  two 
individuals.  One  was  an  elderly  man,  dressed  in  a 
smoclc  frock  and  with  a  hair>'  cap  on  his  head.  The 
other  was  much  younger,  wore  a  hat,  and  was  dressed 
in  a  coarse  suit  of  blue  nearly  new,  and  doubtless  his 
Sunday's  be^t.  He  was  smoking  a  pipe.  1  greeted  them 
in  Kngli^sh  and  sac  down  near  them.  They  responded 
in  the  same  language,  the  ynimger  man  with  consider- 
able civility  and  briskness,  the  other  in  a  tone  of  viuce 
denoting  some  reserve, 

*'  May  1  ask  the  name  of  this  lake  ? "  said  I.  addressing 
myself  to  the  young  man  who  sat  between  me  and  the 
elderly  one. 

"  lis  name  is  Llyn  Cwellyn,  sir,"  said  he,  taking  the 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth.     "  And  a  fine  lake  it  is  " 

"  Plent>'  of  fish  in  it  ?  "  1  demanded 

"  Plenty,  sir  \  plenty  of  trout  and  pike  and  char/' 

"  is  it  deep?"  said  1. 

"Near  the  shore  it  is  shallow,  sir,  but  In  the  middle 
and  near  the  other  side  it  is  deep,  so  deep  that  no  one 
knows  how  deep  it  is," 
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'*  What  is  the  name/"  said  I.  '*  oi  the  great  black  moun- 
tain there  on  the  other  side?" 

"It  is  called  Mynydd  Mawr  or  the  Great  MountaiiL 
Vondrrr  n^ck.  which  biilks  out  from  ft.  down  the  lakr 
yoniJcr.  and  whtcli  yciu  i^^sed  a»  you  caiiic  along,  j» 
called  Castcil  Cidwm.  which  means  Wolfs  rock  or 
castled 

*'  Did  a  wolf  ever  live  there?  "  I  demanded- 

"  Perhaps  so/*  said  the  man,  *'  for  I  have  heard  say 
that  there  were  wolves  of  old  in  Wales." 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  beaittiful  hill  yonder, 
before  us  across  the  water?  " 

■That,  fiir,  is  called  Cairn  Drws  y  Coed,"  said  the 
man. 

"  The  stone  heap  of  the  gate  of  the  wood,"  said  L 

"  Arc  you  Welsh,  sir?  *  said  the  man. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  but  I  know  something  of  the  Jangoiage 
of  Wales,     1  suppose  you  live  in  that  house  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,  sir,  my  father-in-law  here  lives  in  thai 
house,  and  my  wife  with  him.  I  am  a  miner,  and  fipcnd 
six  days  in  the  week  at  my  mincn  but  every  Sunday  I 
come  here  and  pass  the  day  with  my  m(e  and  him." 

"And  what  jjrofession  doe*  he  follow?"  said  J  ;  **is 
he  a  fisherman?  " 

"  Fisherman  I"  said  the  elderly  man  contcmptLiously, 
*'noi  I.     I  am  the  Snowdon  Ran^r," 

"And  what  is  that?"  said  1. 

The  elderly  man  tossed  his  head  proudly,  and  made 
nn  reply. 

"  A  ranger  means  a  guide,  sir"  said  the  younger  man; 
'^my  father-in-law  is  generally  termed  the  Snowdon 
Ranger  because  he  is  a  tip-top  guide,  and  he  has  named 
the  hiiuse  after  him  the  Snowdon  Ranger.  He  enter- 
Tains  gentlemen  in  it  who  pnl  themselves  under  his 
g'uidancc  in  order  to  ascend  Snowdon  and  to  sec  tlic 
counlr>'"" 
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"There  is  some  difference  in  your  professions,*' said 

I  ;    *'he  deals  in  )ieights,  you  in  depths,  both,  however, 
are  break-nccky  trades.'* 

"I  run  more  risk  from  gunpowder  than  anything 
else,"  said  the  youTiger  man.  '*  1  a.m  a  slate*tniiier,  and 
am  continxially  blasting.  I  have,  however,  had  my 
falls.     Arc  yr\^x  going  far  ttj-iiight»  sir?** 

"  [  am  gfnnE  to  Beth  Gclcrt,"  .^aid  J, 

*'  A  good  six  milea,  sir,  from  here,  JJo  you  come 
from  Caernaruoti  ?  " 

'■  Farther  than  that/'  said  1.     "  I  come  from  Bangor," 

"  To-day,  sir,  and  walking  ?  " 

"To-day,  and  walking/' 

"Vou  must  be  rather  tired,  sir,  you  came  along  the 
valley  very  slowly/' 

"  I  am  not  in  the  sh'ghtesr  degree  tired/'  said  I ; 
"when  1  start  from  here,  I  shall  put  on  my  best  pace, 
and  soon  get  to  Beth  Gclcrt" 

"  Anyl>ody  can  get  along  over  level  ground/'  said  the 
old  man,  laconically. 

■  Not  with  equal  swiftness/'  said  I.  "  I  do  assure  you. 
friend^  lu  be  able  to  move  at  a  good  swinging  pace  over 
lc\-cl  ground  is  something  not  to  be  snccied  at.  Not/' 
said  1,  lifting  up  my  voice,  "that  I  would  for  a  moment 
compare  walking  on  the  level  gruund  to  mountain 
ranging,  pacing  along  the  ruad  to  springing  up  crags 
like  a  mountain  goat,  or  assert  that  even  Powell  himself 
the  fir^t  of  all  road  walkers,  was  entitled  to  so  bright 
a  wreath  of  fame  as  the  Snowdon  Ranger" 

"Won't  you  walk  in,  sir?  "said  the  elderly  man* 

"■  No,  [  thank  you/'  said  1,  "  1  prefer  sitting  out  here 
gating  on  the  lake  and  the  noble  mountains/" 

"  I  wish  you  would,  sir/'  said  the  elderly  man, 
"and  take  a  glass  of  something;  I  will  charge  you 
nothing/' 

"Thank  you/'  said   I, ''  I  am  in  want  of  nothing,  and 
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shall  presently  start     Do  many  people  ascend  Snou'don 
from  your  house?" 

"Not  so  many  as  I  could  wish."  said   the   rantfcr: 
"  people    in    genera?    prefer  ascending   Snowdon    from 

that  trumpery  place  Beth  Gelert ;  but  those  who  60 
are  fools — begging  j'nur  honoLir'*i  pardon.  The  placr 
to  ascend  Snowdon  from  is  my  liousc.  The  way  from 
my  house  up  Snowdon  [5  wonderful  for  the  romantic 
scenery  which  it  affords;  that  from  Beth  ticlcrt  carl 
be  named  {\^  the  same  day  with  it  for  sct*ner>^  ;  mtn^ 
over,  from  my  hou^e  yon  may  have  the  best  guide 
in  Wales ,  whereas  the  guides  of  Belli  Gelert — bnl  I 
say  notliiiig.  If  your  honour  is  bound  for  the  Wyddfa. 
as  I  suppose  you  are,  you  had  better  start  from  m> 
house  to-morrow  under  my  guidance." 

*'  I  have  already  been  up  the  Wyddfa  from  Llinberis," 
said  I,  "and  am  now  going  through  Belh  fjelcri  hi 
Llangollen,  where  my  family  arc;  were  1  going  up 
Snowdon  again  1  .'ihould  most  certainly  start  from 
your  house  under  your  guidance,  and  were  I  not 
in  a  hurry  at  present,  T  would  certainly  take  up  im 
quarters  here  for  a  week,  and  every  day  make  exnir- 
aions  with  you  into  the  ^ece^ses  of  Eryri,  [  sup 
you  are  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  hills? 

"Trust  the  old  ranger  for  that,  your  honour,  I  wo' 
show  your  honour  the  black  lake  in  the  frightful  hollvw 
in  which  the  fishes  have  monstrous  heads  and  little 
bodies,  the  lake  on  which  neither  swan,  duck  nor  any 
kind  of  wildfowl  was  ever  seen  to  light.  Then  I  would 
show  your  honour  the  fountain  of  the  hopping  creatures, 
where,  where^ " 

"Were  vou  ever  at  that  Wolf'^  crac.  that  Caslell 


you  ever  at  tiiai   Woll  ^  crag,  t 
Cfdwm?"  said  I_ 

"Can't  say  I  ever  wjui,  your  honour.     Vou  sec  ft 
so  close  hy.  just  across  the  lake,  that- " 

"  You  thought  you  could  see  it  ^ny  day,  and  so  nci'cr^ 
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wenV'  ^id  ^    "Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  are  any 
ruins  upon  it?  " 

"  T  can't,  yuuT  hcintiur,^' 

"  1  shouldn't  ivoiidcr,"  said  1,  "  if  in  uld  lime^  it  was 
tht:  stronghold  of  some  robbcr-chieftaiii  ;  cidwm  In  ihc 
old  Welsh  i^  frequently  applied  to  a  ferocious  man, 
Caslell  Cidwm.  1  should  think,  r;ither  ouj^ht  to  be 
uaiislated  tht  robber's  cajitle  than  the  wolfs  rock. 
If  I  ever  conic  into  the;^  parts  again  you  and  I  will 
visit  it  logetherH  and  sec  what  kind  of  place  it  is.  Now 
farewell !     It  is  getting  late,"     I  then  departed. 

"What  a  nice  gentleman  ! "  said  the  younger  man> 
when  I  wi^  a  few  yards  distant. 

*'  1  ncvci  saw  a  nicer  gentleman,*'  said  the  old   ranger. 

1  -Sped  along,  Snowdoii  on  m>'  left,  the  lake  on  my 
rights  and  the  tip  of  a  mountain  peak  right  before  ne 
in  the  east.  After  a  little  time  1  looked  back  ;  what 
a  scene!  The  silver  lake  and  the  shadowy  mountain 
over  iti  suuthern  side  looking  now,  methought,  very 
much  like  Gibraltar.  I  lingered  and  lingered,  gating 
and  gating,  and  at  la:jt  only  by  an  effort  tore  myaclf 
away.  The  evening  had  now  become  delightfully  cool 
in  this  land  of  wanders.  On  I  sped,  pa-wing  by  two 
ntjjsy  brooks  coiniiiij  fnim  Smiwdon  lu  |>ay  LrJbutt  to 
the  lake.  And  now  I  had  left  the  lake  and  the  valley 
behirdf  and  was  a,scerdrng  a  hill-  As  I  gained  its 
summit^  np  rose  the  moon  to  cheer  my  way.  In  a  little 
time,  a  wild  stony  gorge  cumfroiited  me.  a  stream  ran 
down  the  gorge  with  holk>M'  roar,  a  bridge  lay  across 
jL  I  asked  a  figure  whom  [  saw  standing  by  the 
bridge  the  place's  name.  "  Rhyd  du" — the  black  ford 
— I  crossed  the  bridge.  The  voice  of  the  Methodist  ^ 
was  yelling  frL^m  a  little  chaptl  on  my  left.  I  went  I 
to  the  door  and  listcne^l :  "  When  the  sinner  takes  htilrl  ' 
ofG*n\.  God  takes  hold  of  the  .sinner,"  The  voice  Vin;^ 
frightfully  hoarse,     I  i>aased  or;  night  fell  fast  around 
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me,  and  the  mouitam  to  the  ^outh-cast,  to^vards  which 
I  tt'4ri  tending,  looked  blackly  j^'rsnd  And  now  [  came 
to  a  milestone  on  which  (  read  with  difficulty:  "Thfiec 
miles  to  Beth  Gclert."  The  way  fnr  *ome  lime  had  bccis 
upwai'd,  but  novv  it  uas  downward,  f  reached  ci  torrcEil, 
which  coming  fi-cm  the  north-west  mshcd  under  a 
bridge,  over  which  [  passed,  The  torrent  attended 
me  on  my  right  hand  the  whole  way  to  Beth  Gelert 
The  descent  now  became  verj'  rapid,  I  passed  a  pint 
wood  or  my  left,  and  prticeedcd  for  more  than  two 
miles  at  a  tremendous  rate,  \  then  came  lo  a  wood — 
this  wood  was  just  above  Belli  Gelert — proceeding  in 
the  direction  of  a  black  mountain,  I  found  myself 
amongst  houses,  at  the  bottom  cif  a  valley.  I  passed 
over  a  bridge,  and  inquiring  of  some  people  whom  I 
met  the  way  to  the  irn,  was  shown  an  edifice  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  which  I  entered. 


CHAPTER    XLV 


Inn  Al  Beth  Gderl— Deleciable  Company— Lieut cftani  P 

TUE  inn  or  hotel  at  Beth  Oelert  was  a  large  and  com- 
modious building,  and  was  anything  but  thronj^  ^th 
company :  whai  compiiny,  however^  there  wa-s  H'a*i 
disagreeable  enough,  perhaps  more  su  than  that  in 
which  1  had  been  the  preceding  evening,  which  lA'as 
composed  of  the  scum  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool; 
the  company  amonj^it  whi^rli  I  now  was,  consisted  *A 
seven  or  eight  individuals,  two  of  them  were  inilitsuy 
puppies,  one  a  tallisb  fellow,  who  though  evidently 
upwards  of  thirty,  affected  the  airs  of  a  languishing^ 
yirl,  and  would  fain  have  made  people  believe  ihai 
Ik  wu^  <lying  i»f  tfuiui  ;intl  Uissitude,      the  other  was 
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a  shurt  spuddy  fellow,  with  a  brctaJ  ugly  face  aiid  wfCh 
spectacles  on  his  rose,  who  talkd  verj"  consequentially 
about   "the  service"  and  all  thai,  but  whose  lone  of 
voice  was  coarse  and  his  manner  that  of  an  under<bred 
person  ;  then  there  «m5  an  old  fellow  ab"Ut  sixty-five, 
a  civilian,  with   a  red  carbuncled  face;   he  i^vas  fatlicr 
of  the  spuddy  military-  puppy,  on  whom  he  occasionally 
ca';!  eyes  of  pride  and   almost   adoration,  and   whose 
sayings  he  much  apjalauded,  especially  certain  doubles 
€ntm<if^s,  to  call  them   by  no   harsher  term,  directed 
to  a  fat  girl,  weighing-  some  fifteen  stone,  who  offidated 
in  the  coffee-room  as  waiter.     Then  there  was  a  creature 
to  do  justice  to  who-se  appearance  would   require  the 
pencil    of   a    Hogarth.      He  was    about    five    feel    three 
inches  and  a   quarter   high,  and    might    have    weighed, 
always    provided    a    atone  weight    had   beer   attached 
to  him,  about  half  as  much  as  the  fat  girl.     His  counten- 
ance  was  cadaverous   and    was    eternally    agitated   by/ 
something    between    a    grin   and    a   simper     He   was 
dressed     in    a    style    of    ,su|jeriinc    gentility,    and     his 
skeleton    fingers    were    bedizened    with   tawdry  rings. 
His  conversation    was   chiefiy  about   hia    bile  and   his 
secretions,  the  efficacy  of  licorice  in  producing  a  certain 
effect,  and   the  expediency  of  changing  one's  linen  at 
least  three  limes  a  day  ;    though   had   he   changed   his 
six,    I    should    have   said   that   the  purification  of  the 
last  shirt  would  have  been  no  sinecure  lo  the  Jaundresa. 
His  accent  was  decidedly  Scotch:  he  spoke  familiarly 
of  Scott  and  one  or   two  other   Scotch   worthies,  and 
more   than   once   insinuated  that    he   was  a  member  of 
Parliament.     With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  company 
[  say  nothing,  and  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that, 
unlfke   the   above  described  batch,  they  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  be  impertinent  towards  me. 

Eager   tu   get   cjul   of  such   society    1   retired  early  to 
bed.     As  I  left  the  room  the  diminutive  Scotch  indi- 
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vlduril  vviis  dc^cnbinE  to  the  old  simpleton,  vrho  on  ibc 
ground  of  ihc  othcr'ji  bcin^j  a  "member,"  was  Ibtenin^ 
to  him  u"ith  extreme  attention,  how  he  was  labouring 
under  an  access  of  bile  owing  to  his  having  left  his 
licoHLC  scimewhere  or  otJier.  1  passed  it  quiet  night, 
and  in  the  morning  brcatifastcd»  paid  my  bill,  ftiid  de- 
parted. As  1  went  out  of  the  coffee-room  the  ^puddy, 
broad-faced  military  puppy  with  spectacles  was  vocifer- 
ating to  the  languishing  military  puppy,  and  to  his  old 
simpleton  of  a  father,  who  wa-s  listening  to  him  with 
hia   usual    look    of  undisguised   admiration,   about   the 

absolute  necessity  of  kicking  Lieutenant  P out  of 

the   army   for  having  disgraced   "the    service,"     Poor 

P .whose  only  crime  was  trying  lo  defend  himself 

with  fist  and  candlestick  from  the  manual  attacks  of 
liis  brutal  messmates. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 
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The  Valley  of  Cielert--l-(^^efid  of  ihc  Dc^  -  Mnj-nificoni  Scenery— 
The  Kmthi— r.tauin  W.iles— Tbt  Frighiful  Cratr —Temper' 
nnce  Hmu*— Smile  and  Curi^ey. 

Beth  Gelekt  is  ?iituated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
huge  hills,  the  must  remarkable  of  which  arc  Mod 
Hcbc^  and  Ccrrig  Llait  ,  the  former  fences  It  on 
the  50Uth»  and  the  latter,  which  i^  quite  black  and 
nearly  per|Jendicular.  on  the  east  A  ^maU  stream 
rushes  through  the  valley,  and  ■rallies  fordi  by  a  pa^  at 
its  south-eastern  end.  The  valley  is  sai<l  by  ^mc  to 
derive  its  name  of  I3eddgclcrt,  which  signifies  the  grave 
of  Celcrt,  from  being  the  burial-place  rif  Cclcn,  a  British 
saint  of  the  sixth  century,  to  whom  Llangeler  in  Car 
marlhenshire  is  believed  to  have  been  consecrated,  but 
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iht'  y^pular  and  m'T-,t  miivrf^ty  receive*!  IraHilion  xs, 
that  it  has  its  name  from  being  the  resting-place  of  a 
^ithful  6og  calied  CcJcrt  ur  Gclert,  kiUed  !^'  his  master. 
ihc  warlike  and  celebrated  Uywelyn  ab  Jorwcrth,  from 
an  unliicky  mi  sap  prehension.  Tbough  the  legend  is 
known  to  moat  people,  I  ihati  lake  the  liberty  o(  re- 
lating it 

Llyvh^Iyn  during  his  contests  with  the  English  had 
encamjjed  with  a  few  folluwcrs  in  ibe  vallcj-,  aiid  one 
d^y  departed  with  his  men  on  an  expedition,  leaving 
hi5  infant  ^n  id  ei  cradle  Jn  his  tent,  under  tbc  care 
of  his  hound  Gekrt,  after  ^itnug  the  chiJd  its  fill  of 
goatd  mflk.  Whilst  he  was  absent  a  wolf  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  In  quest  of  prey,  found  its  way 
into  the  rent,  and  u-as  about  to  devour  the  child,  when 
the  watchful  clo^  interfered,  and  aAer  a  desperate  ocnt- 
Aict,  in  which  the  tent  was  torn  down,  succeeded  in 
destro^-int,^  the  monster.  Llywelyn  returning  at  even- 
ing found  the  tent  on  the  ground,  and  the  dog,  covxred 
with  blood,  sitting  beside  it  [mining  that  the  Uood 
with  which  Gclert  was  besmeared  wa-%  that  of  his  own  son 
devoured  by  the  animal  to  whox:  care  he  had  confided 
himi  Uyvvelyn  in  a  paroxy!ftm  of  natural  indignation 
forthwith  transfixed  the  faithful  creature  with  hi*  spear 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  done  so  when  his  car*  were 
•startled  by  the  cry  of  a  child  from  beneath  the  fallen 
tent<  and  haalily  removing  the  canvas  be  found  the 
child  in  its  cradle,  quite  uninjcired.  and  the  body  of  an 
cni^rmous  wolf,  fr^htfuUy  torn  and  mangled,  lying  near. 
His  breast  wa^  now  filled  with  confticting  emotion*, 
joy  for  the  preservation  of  hFs  son,  and  grief  ft>r  the 
Oiteofhis  dog.  to  whom  he  forthwith  hastened.  The 
poor  animal  was  not  quite  dead«  but  presently  expired, 
in  the  act  of  licking  his  master'-s  hand,  Ll^'welyn 
mojmed  over  him  as  over  a  brother,  buried  him  with 
funeral  honours  in  the  valley,  and  erected  a  tomb  over 


him  as  ovtr  ^  hero.     From  thai  time  the  valfcy  vm 
called  ISeih  Gelcri, 

Suth  ii  tlic  legendj  which,  whclhrr  true  or  lictltious.  b 
^mgularly  beautiful  aiid  aflecting, 

The  lomb,  or  what  ia  said  to  be  the  tomb,  of  GcIctI. 
stands  in  a  t>cautirul  meadow  Ju&t  below  the  |jrt.'CLpitou« 
side  uf  Cerrig  IJan  :  it  consists  of  a  large  alah  1yii»g  on 
its  sid^,  and  two  upright  stones  It  is  shaded  by  t 
weeping  willow,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  hexagonal 
paling.  Who  is  there  acquainted  with  the  legend, 
whether  he  believes  that  the  dog  lies^  beneath  tho«c 
stones  or  not,  can  visit  them  without  cKclaiming  with  a 
sigh,"  PoorGclcrt!" 

After  wanderinE  about  the  valley  for  some  time,  and 
seeing  a  few  of  its  wonders.  I  inquired  my  way  for  Fcs- 
liniog,  and  set  off  for  thai  place.  The  way  to  it  u 
through  thf?  pass  at  th<f  south-cast  end  of  the  vallejr. 
Arrived  at  the  entrance  nf  the  pass  t  turned  round  t^ 
look  at  the  scenery  I  was  leaving  behind  mc;  the  view 
which  presented  itself  to  my  eyes  was  very  grancj  and 
beautiful  IJefore  me  lay  the  meadow  of  Gelert  wJth 
the  river  flowing  through  it  towards  the  jjass.  Beyond 
Che  meadow  the  Snowdon  range ;  on  the  right  the 
mighty  Cerrig  Llan  ;  on  the  left  the  equally  mighty. 
but  not  quite  so  precipitous,  Hebog,  Truly,  the  valley 
ofGeieri  is  a  wondrous  valley — rivalling  for  grandeur 
and  beauty  any  vale  cither  in  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees 
-\Aer  a  long  and  earnest  view  1  turned  round  again  and 
proceeded  on  my  way, 

Presently  I  came  to  a  bridge  bei^triding  the  stream, 
which  a  man  told  me  was  called  Pont  Aber  Glas  Lyn, 
or  the  bridj;e  of  the  debouchement  of  the  grey  lake.  I 
SOOT  emerged  from  the  pass,  and  after  proceeding  iumt: 
way  slopped  again  to  admtrc  the  scenery.  To  the  wcftt 
was  the  Wyddfa ;  full  north  was  a  stupendous  range  of 
rocks ;  behind  them  a  conical  peak  seemingly  rivalling 
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the  W>  lid  fa  itseif  in  alUtuttc  ;  l>t.'t\vecrt  Ihi-  r-cks  ami 
the  road,  where  1  stood,  was  beautiful  forL'st  scenery,  I 
aj^rn  went  on,  going  round  the  side  of  a  hill  by  a  gentle 
ascent.  After  a  liltit?  time  1  again  stopped  to  look 
about  me.  There  was  the  rich  forest  scenery  to  the 
north,  behind  it  were  the  rocks  and  behind  the  rocks 
rose  the  wonderful  conical  hill  impaling  heaven;  con- 
fronting it  to  the  south-east,  was  a  huge  liimpish  hill. 
As  I  stood  looking  About  me  I  saw  a  man  coming 
across  a  field  which  sloped  down  to  the  road  from  a 
small  house.  He  presenth'  reached  me,  slopped  and 
smiled.  A  more  open  countenance  than  his  I  never 
saw  in  all  the  day*  of  my  life. 

"  Dydd  dachwi,  sir."  said  the  nan  of  the  open  counten- 
ance, "  the  weather  is  vcr>'  showy."' 

''Very  showy,  indeed,"  said  I;  "I  w.ts  just  now 
wishing  for  somebody,  uf  whom  [  mii;ht  ask  n  question 
(»r  two.'* 

"  l*erhaps^  \  can  answer  those  questions,  sir?  ^* 

"  Perhaps  you  can.  What  i.s  the  name  of  that  wonder- 
ful peak  sticking  up  behind  the  rocks  to  the  north?" 

"Many  |>eople  have  asked  that  question,  sir,  and  I 
hftve  given  them  the  answer  which  I  now  give  you.  It 
E^  called  the  '  Knicht,'  sir ;  and  a  wondrous  hill  it  is.*' 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  yonder  hill  opposite  to  it» 
to  the  south,  nsing-  like  one  big  lump," 

■■  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  that  hill,  sir,  farther  than 
that  I  have  heard  it  called  the  Great  Hill/' 

*'  And  a  very  good  name  for  it,"  said  I  ;  "  do  you  live 
in  that  hou^e?" 

"  I  do,  sir,  when  I  am  at  home.'* 

"  And  what  occupation  do  you  follow  ? " 

*'  I  am  a  farmer^  though  a  small  one/' 

"  Is  yuur  farm  your  own  ?  " 

"  [t  is  not,  sir  :  I  am  not  so  far  rich." 

■^  Who  is  your  landlord  ?" 
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"MrRlicklm.  sir.     lie  Is  my  landlord/' 

"  Is  he  a  good  landlord  ? " 

"  Very  good,  sir,  no  ont:  can  wish  for  a  Iwrttcr  land- 
lord;' 

"Has  he  a  wife?" 

*'  In  truth,  sir,  he  has  ;  ami  a  ver)^  good  wife  she  is," 

"Has  lie  children?" 

"  Plenty,  sit ;  antl  \ery  fine  children  they  arc;." 

"Ishc  WeUh?" 

"  He  is,  sir  1  Cumro  pur  iawn/' 

"Farewell,"  said  I  j  "  I  shall  never  forget  you;  jrou 
are  the  first  tenant  I  ever  heard  speak  well  of  his  land- 
lordj  or  any  one  connected  with  him." 

''Then  you  have  not  .spoken  to  the  other  tenants  ^t 
Mr  Blicklin.  s\r.  Mvery  tenant  of  Mr  Hhcklin  would 
say  Che  same  of  him  as  J  have  said,  and  uf  his  wife  and 
his  children  too.     Good-da\%  sir!" 

I  wended  on  my  way;  the  suri  was  very  pnwerfiil; 
saw  cattle  in  a  pool  on  my  right,  maddened  with  heat 
and  flies,  .splashing  and.  fghting-  Presently  I  found 
myself  with  extensive  meadows  on  my  right,  and  a  wall 
of  rocks  on  my  left,  on  a  lofty  bank  below  which  I  saw 
goats  feeding  ;  beautiful  creatures  they  were,  white  and 
black,  with  long  :^lky  hair,  and  bni;  upright  horns. 
They  were  of  laq^e  sixe,  and  very  different  in  appear- 
ance  from  thL'  common  race.  These  were  the  first  goats 
which  I  bad  ^een  in  Wales  ;  for  Wales  is  mi  at  present 
the  land  of  goats,  whatever  it  may  have  been. 

I  pa^^cd  under  a  cra^-  f:tcecdiiigly  lofty,  and  of  vcr>- 
frightful  appearance.  It  hung  menacingly  over  the 
roadp  With  this  crag  the  wall  of  rocks  terminated; 
beyond  it  lay  an  extensive  striilh,  meadow,  or  mar^h 
bounded  on  the  cist  by  a  lufiy  hill  The  road  lay 
across  the  marsh.  I  went  forward,  crossed  a  bridge 
over  a  beautiful  :>trcamEet,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.     The  road  now  took  a  turn  to  the  right,  that 
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is  to  the -sfjuth,  and  sccmcrl  t^^  lead  roiirul  Ihc  hill.  Just 
at  the  turn  of  the  road  stood  a  small  neat  cotla^R.  There 
was  a  bo^rd  o\'er  tlic'  dor.ir  with  an  inscriplioii,  I  divw 
nigh  and  ii^jked  at  it,  expecting  that  \\  wotrld  ttll  me 
diaC  good  ale  was  sold  wjthin^  dnd  read ;  "  Tea  madt: 
h ere,  the  draught  which  cheera  but  not  inebriates."  I 
^\'as  before  what  is  j^enei^lly  termed  j.  t^;m|jerance  house. 

^'The  bill  of  fare  doe^^  not  temi^t  you,  sir,"  ^id  a 
woman  who  made  her  appearance  at  the  door,  just  as 
1  wa.s  about  to  turn  away  with  an  exceedingly  wry 
face. 

■■  It  does  not"  said  I,  "and  yoi^  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  to  have  nothing  better  to  offer  to  a  travellei- 
than  a  cup  of  tea.  1  am  faint ;  and  1  want  good  ale  lo 
give  mc  heart,  not  wishy-washy  tea  to  take  away  the 
little  strength  I  have." 

"What  would  you  have  me  do,  sir?  Glad  should  I 
Ijc  to  have  a  cup  of  ale  to  offer  you,  but  the  magistrate.s 

en  I  applied  to  them  for  a  licence,  refused  me  one; 
I  am  compelled  to  make  a  cup  of  tea,  in  order  lu 
get  a  crust  of  bread,  And  if  you  choose  to  step  in»  I 
will  make  you  a  cup  of  lea,  not  wishy-wa^hy,  1  assure 
yon,  but  as  yood  as  ever  wafi  brewed." 

"  I  had  rea  for  my  btealcfast  at  Bi^th  Gelerl/'  said  I, 
"and  want  no  more  till  to-morrow  mormng.  What's 
the  name  nf  that  strange- loo  king  crag  across  the 
I  alley  ?  " 

"We  call  it  Craig  yrhyll  ddrem,  sir;  which  means 

I  dun^t  know  what  it  means  in  English-" 

*'  Does  it  mean  the  crag  of  the  frightful  li.iok  ?  " 

"  It  docs  sir,^'  said  the  woman ;  "  ah,  I  see  you 
understand  Welsh.     Sometimes  it'.^  called  Allt  Traeth." 

"The  high  place  of  the  sandy  channel,"  said  1 ;  "did 
the  sea  ever  come  up  here?" 

"  I  can't  say,  sir  -  perhaps  it  did  ;  who  knows?*' 

"1  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  i/*lf  there  was  once  an 
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arm  of  llie  ye^  between  that  eras  and  this  hiH.  Tlunk 
you  ■     Farewell-'* 

"Then  you  won't  walk  in,  sir?" 

"  Not  lo  tlniik  tea,"  -sairl  1,  "  tci  i^  a  jjood  thing  at  a 
proper  time,  but  were  J  to  drink  it  \\(.\\\\  it  would  nuke 
me  ill" 

■'  Vx^y,  sir,  walk  in."  '^aid  the  wrunan.  "and  fjcrhaf^  [ 
can  accommodaie  you_" 

"  Then  you  liavc  ale  ?  *'  said  I, 

^*  No»  sir :  not  a  drop,  but  pcrliaps  I  can  set  .somcllitng 
before  you  which  you  will  like  ;is  welL" 

"  That  I  question,"  said  I,  "  however,  I  will  walk  h\." 

The  wnman  condncted  me  intn  a  nice  little  jiaHour. 
and,  leaving;  tnc,  prescnlly  relumed  with  ii  boUle  and 
tumbler  on  a  tr^y, 

"  Here,  sir,"  naid  *ihe,  "  ~\b  something,  which  though  not 
ale,  I  hope  yon  will  be  able  to  drink." 

"What  is  it?"*said  I. 

"  It  is ,  sir  ;  and  betlcf  nc^er  was  drunk." 

I  mstcd  it :  it  was  terribly  stron;^.  Those  who  niiti 
for  either  whisky  or  brandy  far  above  proof,  should 
always  go  to  a  temperance  hou«e. 

I  told  the  wnman  to  bnnij  me  some  water,  and  *he 
brought  mc  a  jug  of  water  cold  from  the  spring.  With 
a  little  of  the  contents  of  the  botllc,  and  a  deal  of  the 
contents  of  the  jufT,  I  made  myself  a  beverage  tolerable 
enou^'h ;  a  poor  '^vibstitiite,  however,  to  a  genuine 
Knglishman  for  his  |iro|-ier  drinkj  the  liquor  which, 
according  to  the  Edda*  is  called  by  men  ale,  and  by 
the  god-s  beer. 

1  asked  the  woman  whether  she  could  read  :  she  told 
me  that  she  could,  both  Welsh  and  iLnglish  ;  she  likewise 
infomcd  mc  that  she  had  ^evc^al  books  in  both  Ian- 
gufiges.  1  begged  her  to  show  mc  some,  whereupon 
she  brought  mc  some  half  doi^en,  and  placing  them  on 
the  lablejeft  me  to  myself.     Amongst  Che  books  wa* 
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a  volume  of  poems  in  Welsh,  wrillen  by  Robert  Williams 
of  Bclws  Fawfn  -Styled  in  poetic  language  Gwilym  Dii 
O  Eifion,  The  ptjems  were  chiefly  on  religious  subjects 
The  following  lines  which  1  copied  frt>m  "  Pethau  a 
wnaed  mcwn  Gardd,"  or  thhig!;  written  in  a  garden, 
appeared  to  me  -sjnguhirly  beautiful: — 

*'  MtMii  gardd  >  cafodd  dyn  ci  dwyllo ; 
^^^  Mcwn  fiardrf  y  rh'jed  uJdcwiil  idilo  ; 

^^^k  Mewn  g3Tdd  bradychw^'d  fesu  ha^vddyar  ; 

^^^1  Mcwn  gardd  amdowyd  cf  ntcwn  dncar/' 

^^H  ^M  n  a  garden  th«  fir^t  cf  our  rare  ivns  deceixf d  ; 

^^^k  Id  a  gartlen  the  promise  of  gr.icc  \\t  received  ; 

^F  In  a  giirdcn  wiis  Jcaus  bcE-taycd  to  His  doom  ; 

In  a  gardfin  H\%  body  vas  laid  in  ih«  to^ibJ' 

llaviTig  fini>ihcd  my  gla.ss  of  *' summut '*  and  m>'  trans- 
lation, I  called  to  the  woman  and  aakecl  her  what  I  had 
to  pay, 

"Nothing,"  siiid  she-^'ifj-oii  had  had  a  clip  of  tea  \ 
should  have  chai^'cd  six|)CTicc." 

''You  make  no  charge/'  said  I,  "for  what  I  have 
had?" 

'*  Nothing*  sir,  nothing." 

"  But  suppasc,"  said  1  /'  I  were  to  give  yoii  «»meihing 
by  way  of  pre^'ni  woiikl  you "  jtnd  here  \  slopped. 

The  woman  smiled, 

"  Would  you  flins  it  in  my  face  ?  "  said  I, 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  sir,"  said  the  woman,  ^mi'linir  more  than 
before, 

]  gave  iicr  aomethinfi — il  was  not  a  sixpL-iice — ^t 
which  she  not  only  smiled  but  curtseyed  ;  then  bidding 
her  farewell  I  went  out  of  the  door 

\  was  about  to  tahe  Ihr  broad  road,  which  led  round 
the  hiU,  when  .she  inquired  of  me  where  I  was  going,  and 
on  my  telling  her  to  Fcstiniog,  she  advised  me  to  go  by 
a  by-road  behind  the  house  which  led  iwer  the  hill. 

'•  If  you  ikiy  jiir,"  said  ^lie,  "you  will  sec  some  of  the 
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finest  prospects  in  Wales,  gel  mio  ihe  high  road  again, 
and  save  a  mile  aiKl  a  half  f>f  way." 

I  told  ihc  temperftncc  vvoinan  !  would  follow  licr 
advice,  whereupon  she  led  me  behind  ihc  house,  pomtcd 
to  a  rugged  path,  which  with  a  Ci>nj;iderab]e  ascent 
r  seemed  to  lead  towards  the  north,  and  after  giving 
certain  directions,  nol  veiy  intellfgible,  returned  to  her 
temperance  tcmplcn 


CHAPTER  XLVn 


Spanish  Proverb-^Thc  Short  Cul — PredcsiinaticmB— Rhys  Goch— 
Old  Cmsly — UnderchaTginy — The  Cavalier, 

The   Spaniards   have  'a    proverb:  ''No  hay  atajo  ma 

trabajo,"  there  :s  no  *hort  cut  without  a  deal  of  labour 
This  proverb  is  very  true,  as  I  know  by  my  own  c?c- 
pcricTice,  for  I  never  look  a  short  cut  in  my  life,  and  I 
have  taken  many  in  my  wanderings,  without  falling 
down,  getting  inlci  a  sluuf^Hi^  or  losing  my  way.  On  the 
pre,<Knt  occasion  I  lost  my  way,  and  wandered  about  for 
nearly  twn  hours  amid.st  rocks,  ihickets,  and  preriptces, 
witluml  b;:iny  abtt  to  find  it,  Tht:  temperance  wuman, 
however,  ,s|jcike  nt'thin^  but  the  truth  when  she  said  I 
should  see  some  fine  .scenery,  l-rom  a  rock  1  obtained 
a  wonderful  vie^v  of  the  Wyddfa  timenn^  in  aubltmc 
[jrandeur  in  the  we-sl.  ancl  of  ihe  beautiful,  bui  spectral, 
Knicht  shooline  up  high  in  the  norlh  i  and  from  the  top 
ofa  bare  hill  I  obtained  a  prospect  to  the  south,  noble 
indeed— waters,  forests,  hoary  mountains,  and  in  the  f«r 
distance  the  ^ea.  But  all  the^  fine  prospects  were  a 
poor  comptn^alion  for  what  1  underwrnt  t  I  was 
sci^rdicil  by  the  Min,  which  \^as  in*iufrcrahly  hoi,  and 
j«y  feet  were  bleeding  T""^'*"  llie  sharp  punts  of  the 
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rocks  which  cut  through  my  boots  like  razors,  Ai 
krigth  coming  to  a  stone  wall  \  flung  myself  down 
under  it,  and  almost  thought  that  1  should  give  up  the 
ghost  After  some  time»  however,  1  recovered,  and 
getting  up  tried  to  find  my  way  out  of  the  anialwch. 
Sheer  good  fortune  caused  ire  to  stumble  upon  a  path, 
by  following  which  I  came  to  a  lone  farm-house,  where 
a  good-natured  woman  gave  me  certain  directions  by 
means  of  which  I  at  last  got  out  of  the  hot  stony 
wilderness^  for  such  it  was,  upon  a  smooth  royal  road. 

*'  Tru^c  me  again  taking  any  short  cuts."  said  I,  "af^er 
the  specimen  I  have  ju-st  had,"  Thi?^,  however,  \  had 
frequently  said  before,  and  have  said  since  after  taking 
short  cuts — and  probably  -shall  often  say  again  before  1 
come  to  my  great  journey's  end. 

I  turned  to  the  east  which  I  knew  to  be  x^y  proper 
direction,  and  being  now  on  srafxjth  gmund  put  my 
legs  to  their  best  speed.  The  road  by  a  rapid  descent 
cunducted  me  to  a  beautiful  valley  with  a  small  town 
at  its  southern  end.  [  soon  reached  the  town,  and  on 
inquiring  its  name  found  1  was  in  Tan  y  Bwlch,  which 
interpreter! 'sigiiifieth  *' Befow  the  Pass,"  Feeling  much 
exhausted  I  entered  the  Grape>  Inn. 

On  my  calling  for  brandy  and  water  1  was  shown  Into 
a  handsome  parlour.  The  brandy  and  sv-atcr  soon  re- 
stored the  vigour  which  1  had  lost  in  the  ^vildemess. 
!n  the  parlour  was  a  serious-lnoking  gentleman,  with  a 
glass  of  something  before  him.  With  him,  as  I  sipped 
my  brandy  and  watcn  I  got  into  discourse.  The  dis- 
course soon  took  a  religious  turn,  and  terminated  in  a 
dispute.  He  told  me  he  believed  in  divine  predestina- 
tion :  I  told  him  1  did  not.  but  that  \  believed  in  dix-ine 
prescience.  lie  asked  me  whether  I  hrjjjcd  to  be  'iaved  ; 
i  told  him  I  did,  and  asked  him  whether  he  hoped  to 
be  savefl.  He  Icild  me  he  did  not,  and  a^  he  said  so,  he 
tajjpcd  with  a  silver  tea-spoon  on  the  rim  of  his  glass. 
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I  said  that  he  seemed  to  take  ver\'  coolly  the  prospect 
of  damiiation  ;  he  replied  that  it  was  of  no  use  takin]^ 
what  was  inevitable  otherwise  than  coolly,  I  a^ked 
him  on  *vhat  ground  he  iiiifigiiicd  he  shmilcl  be  lost;  hp 
replitd  oil  the  gruLnd  ef  being  pralolineci  lu  be  (ihu 
I  asked  him  how  he  knew  he  wah  predestined  to  be  Iccil ; 
whereupon  ho  asked  me  how  I  knew  1  was  to  be  sav^ 
I  lold  him  1  did  not  know  J  ^vas  to  be  saved,  but  trusted 
[  .should  be  so  by  belief  in  Chnnt,  who  camt!  into  the 
wiirld  to  Have  signers,  and  that  If  he  believed  in  Chnst 
he  might  be  as  easily  saved  as  myself,  tjr  any  other 
sinner  who  believed  in  Him.  Our  dispute  continued 
a  considerable  lime  longer.  At  last,  (inding  him  silenL 
and  having  finished  my  brandy  and  water,  I  got  ujJh 
raii^  the  bell,  paid  for  what  I  had  had,  and  left  him 
Iwokin^;  very  miserable,  perhaps  at  finding  that  he  wa* 
not  quite  so  certain  of  eternal  damnation  as  he  hwi 
hitherto  supposed-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idcj 
of  damnalitm  i*  anything  but  disagreeable  lo  same 
people ;  it  givca  them  a  kind  of  gloom/  conaequcncc 
in  their  own  eyes.  We  must  be  something  particular 
they  think,  fn  God  would  hardly  think  it  worth  His 
while  to  torment  us  for  ever 

I  iiiqnired  Ihe  \v-.iy  to  Fesliniog,  and  findnig  that  I 
had  passed  by  It  on  \r\\  way  to  the  town,  I  went  hack, 
and  as  directed  turned  to  the  east  up  a  wide  pass,  dowii 
which  flowed  a  river-  1  soon  found  myself  in  another 
and  ver}-  noble  valley,  intersected  by  the  ri\'er  uhich 
was  fed  by  numerous  streams  rolHng  down  the  sides  of 
the  hills.  The  toad  which  I  followed  in  the  direction  of 
the  cast  lay  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  and  led 
upward  by  a  steep  ascent  On  I  went,  a  mighty  hill 
close  on  my  right.  My  mind  was  full  of  enthusiastic 
fancies  ;  I  was  approaching  Festiniog  the  birthplace  of 
Rhys  Goch,  who  slyletl  himself  Rhys  Goch  of  Eryri  or 
Red  JUtys  of  Snowdon,  a  celebrated  bard,  and  a  partisan 
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of  Owen  Glendower,  who  lived  to  an  immen9C  age,  and 
whOf  as  I  had  read,  was  in  the  habit  of  composing  his 
pieces  seated  on  a  ytoiie  which  funned  part  of  a 
Druidical  circle,  for  which  rcawn  the  stone  was  called 
the  chair  tif  Khys  Gc>ch  ;  yes,  my  mirid  was  full  uf 
enthusiastic  fancies  all  connected  wjtii  this  Kliys  Goch, 
and  as  1  went  along  slowlv.  1  repeated  stanzas  of  furioos 
war  sonjf^  nfhi'^  evcitinjj  his  countrymen  tu  exterminate 
the  English,  and  liktwi^e  sjjatches  of  an  abusive  ode 
composed  by  him  against  a  fox  who  had  lur  away  with 
his  favourite  peacock,  a  piece  so  abounding  with  hard 
words  that  it  was  termed  the  Drunkard's  chokepear,  as 
no  drunkard  was  ever  able  to  recite  it,  and  ever  and 
anon  I  wished  I  could  come  in  contact  with  some  native 
of  the  region  witti  whom  I  could  talk  about  Rhys  Goch» 
and  who  could  tell  mo  whereabouts  stood  his  chain 

Strolling  along  in  this  manner  I  was  overtaken  by  an 
old  fellow  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  walking  very  briskly. 
He  had  a  cruity  and  rather  conceited  look>  1  spoke  to 
him  in  Weldh.  and  he  answt^rcd  in  English,  saying  that 
I  need  not  trouble  myself  by  speaking  Welsh,  as  he  had 
plenty  of  English,  and  of  the  very  best-  We  were  from 
first  to  last  at  cross  purposes.  1  asked  him  about  Rhys 
Goch  and  his  chair.  He  told  me  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  cither,  and  began  to  talk  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers 
and  the  fine  sights  of  London.  \  a.sked  hfm  the  name 
of  a  stream  which,  descending  a  goi^e  on  our  right,  ran 
down  the  side  of  a  valle;-,  to  join  the  river  al  its  bottom. 
He  told  me  thai  he  did  not  know,  and  asked  me  the 
name  of  the  Queen's  eldest  daughter.  I  told  him  I  did 
not  know,  and  remarked  that  it  was  very  odd  that  he 
could  not  tell  me  the  name  of  a  stream  in  his  own  vale. 
He  replied  that  it  was  not  a  bit  more  odd  than  that  I 
could  not  tell  him  the  name  of  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Queen  of  England:  I  lold  him  that  when  I  was  in  ' 
Wales  I  wanted  to  talk  about  Webb   matters,  and  he 
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toid  me  that  when  he  was  with  English  he  wanted  to 
talk  about  English  matters,  I  returned  to  the  subjecl 
of  Rhys  Goch  and  his  chair,  and  he  returned  to  the 
subjecl  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers,  and  the  fine  folks  of 
London-  1  told  him  that  I  cared  not  a  straw  about 
Her  Majesty's  ministers  and  the  fine  folks  of  London, 
and  he  replied  that  he  cared  not  a  straw  for  Rhys  Goch, 
hi-i  chair  or  old  women's  stories  of  any  kind 

Regularly  incejised  against  the  old  fellow,  I  told  him 
he  was  a  bad  Welshman,  and  he  retorted  by  saying  I 
was  a  bad  Knglishman.  I  said  he  appeared  to  know 
next  to  nothing.  He  retorted  by  saying  I  knew  less 
than  nothing,  and  almost  inarticulate  with  passion  added 
that  he  scorned  to  walk  in  ;^uch  illiteraLe  cijmpany,  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  sprang  up  a  steep  and 
rocky  footpath  on  tJie  ri^ht,  probably  a  short  cut  to 
his  domicile,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  twinklings  Wc 
were  both  wrong:  T  most  so.  He  was  crusty  and 
concdlcd,  but  1  ou^hl  tu  have  humoured  him  and  tlicn 
1  might  have  got  out  of  him  anything  he  knew,  alwaj"} 
supposing  that  he  knew  anything. 

About  an  hour's  walk  from  Tan  y  Bwlch  brought  me 
to  Festini(]^,  which  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill 
looking  down  from  the  south-cast,  on  the  valley  which 
I  have  described,  and  which  a5  I  know  not  its  name  I 
shall  style  the  Valley  of  the  numerous  streams.  1  went 
to  the  inn,  a  lar^e  old-fashioned  house  standing  near 
the  church  ;  the  mistress  of  it  was  a  queer-looking  old 
woman,  antitjiialed  in  her  dress  and  rather  blunt  in  her 
manner.  Of  her,  after  ordering  dinner,  I  made  inquiries 
respecting  the  chair  of  Rhys  G(jch,  but  she  said  that  she 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  after  glancing  at 
me  askew*  for  a  moment,  wlih  a  curiously-formed  left 
eye  which  she  lia<l,  went  away  muttering  chair,  chair; 
leaving  mc  in  a.  large  ami  rnthcr  ^hcary  parlour,  to  ^vhich 
she  liad  ^Ikown  me.     1  fell  very  fatigued,  rather  \  believe 
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from  that  unlucky  short  cut  than  from  the  length  of  the 
way,  for  [  had  nut  i:onie  more  than  eighteen  miles. 
Drawing  a  chair  towatds  a  table  I  aat  down,  and  placing 

my  elbows  upon  the  board  I  leaned  my  face  upon  my  up- 
turned hands,  and  presently  Tell  into  a  sweet  fi!ee|J,  from 
which  1  awoke  exceedingly  refreshed  just  as  a  maid 
opened  the  room  door  to  lay  the  cloth. 

After  dinner  \  got  up,  lACnl  out  and  strolled  about 
the  place.  It  was  smalj,  and  presented  nothing  very  re- 
markable. Tired  of  strolling  1  went  and  leaned  my  back 
against  the  wall  of  the  churchyard  and  enjoyed  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  for  evening  wflh  JLs  coolness  and 
shadows  had  now  come  on. 

As  [  leaned  against  the  wall,  an  elderly  man  came 
up  and  entered  into  di>icoLirse  with  me.  He  told  me  he 
was  a  barber  by  profession,  had  travelled  all  over  Wales. 
and  had  seen  Ltjudon.  1  a^ked  him  about  the  chair 
of  Rliys  Goch»  He  told  me  that  he  had  heard  of  some 
such  chair  a  lung  time  a^,  but  could  tfive  mc  no  in- 
formation  as  to  where  it  sloc^,  I  know  not  how  it 
happened  that  he  came  to  speak  about  my  landlady, 
but  s|)e(ik  about  her  fie  did.  He  said  that  she  was  a 
good  kind  of  woman,  but  totally  unqualified  for  business, 
as  she  knew  not  how  to  charge.  On  my  obser^'ing  that 
that  was  a  piece  of  ignorance  with  which  lew  landladies 
or  landlords  either  were  tayable,  he  said  ihat  however 
other  publicans  might  overcharge,  undercharging  was 
her  foible,  and  that  she  had  brought  herself  very  low 
in  the  world  by  it — that  to  his  certain  knowledge  she 
mJRhl  have  been  worth  thousands  instead  of  the  trifle 
which  she  was  possessed  of,  and  that  shewa^  particularly 
notorious  for  underchai^ing  the  English,  a  thing  never 
before  dreamt  of  in  Wales,  I  told  him  that  I  was  vcr>' 
glad  that  1  had  come  under  the  roof  of  such  a  landlady  ; 
the  old  barber,  however,  said  that  she  was  setting  a  bad 
example,  that  such  goings  on  could  not  last  long,  that 
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he  Vw^w  how  things  would  end.  and   Bnalty  working 
himself  up  into  a  regular  tilT  left  mc  abruptly  without 

wishing  me  good-night 

I  returned  to  the  inn,  atid  called  for  lights ;  the  light; 
were  placed  upon  the  table  in  the  o]d'ffl.^hioned  parlour, 
and  I  was  kfl  to  my.ielf  I  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  some  time.  At  Icni^h  seeing  some  old  books  lying 
in  a  corner  1  laid  hold  of  tliem,  carried  them  to  the 
table,  sat  down  and  began  tti  inspect  tht-m  ;  they  were  the 
three  volumts  Lif  Scott's ''Oivatier" — [  had  seen  thtswork 
when  a  youth,  and  thought  it  a  tiresome  trashy  publica- 
tion- Looking  over  it  now  when  1  was  grown  old  I 
thought  so  titiU,  but  I  now  detected  in  it  what  from  want 
of  knowledge  \  had  not  detected  in  my  early  years,  what 
the  highest  genius,  had  it  been  manifested  in  every  page. 
could  not  have  compensated  for.  base  fulsome  adulation 
of  the  worthless  great,  and  most  utiprinciplcd  libclHng 
of  the  truly  noble  ones  of  the  earth,  because  thty  the 
sons  of  peasants  and  handy  craftsmen,  stu'jd  up  for  the 
rights  of  outraged  humanity^  and  proclaimed  that  ft  is 
worth  makes  tlic  man  and  not  embroidered  clothing. 
The  heartless,  unprincipled  son  of  the  tyrant  was 
transformed  in  that  worthless  bxtk  into  a  slightly- 
dissipated,  it  is  true,  hut  upon  the  whole  brave, 
generous  and  amiable  being  ;  and  Harrison,  the  English 
Regulus.  honest,  brave,  unflinching  tiarrison.  Into  a 
pscudo  -  fanatic,  a  mixture  uf  the  rogue  and  fool. 
Harrison,  probably  the  man  of  the  most  noble  and 
courageous  heart  that  England  ever  produced,  who 
when  all  was  lost  scorned  to  (lee,  like  the  second 
Charles  from  Worcester,  but  braved  infamous  judges 
and  the  gallows,  who  when  reproached  on  his  mock 
trial  with  complicity  in  the  death  of  the  king,  gave 
the  noble  answer  that  "  It  was  a  thing  not  done  in  a 
comer,"  and  when  in  the  cart  on  the  way  to  Tyburn, 
un    being    asked   jccringly    by   a    lord's   bastard   in    the 


rowd   "Where  b  the  g«xi  old   cause  ncm?**  thricr 
stnJcfc   his  Etfnng  fist  on  the  fareA^t  wUcfa  conlaineri 

lis  courageous  heart,  exclaiming^  "  Hcfr.  bar,  hoc!* 

>t  for  that  ■'Cavalier."  that  tniaipci>-  paMkatioo,  the 
>k5<:llcr3  of  England,  on  its  first  appeamioe.  gawt 
an  order  to  the  amount  of  six  tbo&saitd  pocnck  Bvt 
they  were  wise  in  their  generatxm ;  tbej'  tncw  that  Urn 
book  would  please  the  base,  slaTisfa  taste  a£  tfac  ap, 
a  taste  which  the  author  of  the  «x)rk  had  had  wt  fliglM 

larc  [n  forming. 

Tired  after  a  whflc  with  tnrnmc  over  the  pa^cf  of 
the  trashy  "Cavalier"  I  returned  the  mjIimulj  to  dwir 
place  in  the  comet,  blew  o«t  one  candlf;  and  takaag  the 

:her  in  my  hand  marched  off  to  bed- 
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^Aftek  breakfasting  I  deraafvlcd  my  b0L     I 

to  see  how  little  the  amcnflt  would  he.  €ar  afts  wbat  I 

lad  heard  from  the  old  ba/bcr  the  precedinc  ctCMic 
about  Che  utter  ignorance  oi  the  taadla^  ia  nnkinf  a 
charge;.  [  natnmlly  expected  ttot  1  ilmM  Inw  oeart  b« 

lothing  to  pay_  U'hen  it  vaa  braogfei^  iKwcver.  Mtd 
the  landlady  bruught  it  bmdC  I  oovld  acarcelj  bebeve 
my  eyes.  Whether  the  vcrtl^  woman  had  budy  COMM 
to  a  perception  oT  the  Ulf  of  ■iiAiTtiBitJOf^  ml  httd 
determined  to  adopt  a  digewi  fjrMna ;  wlMCbcr  K 
was  that  seeing  me  the  oafy  gwa*  in  die  booM  Ae  Ind 
determined  to  char^  far  fay  qitcrtaiwqrt  what  rfM 
usually  charged  fer  ihxt  of  two  or  rtirae  itungc  bjr* 
dic-bye  that  I  ifaoaSd  be  the  ooir  gaol  in  a 
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notorious  for  undcrchai^ing— -1  know  not,  but  certain  it 
i£  the  amount  of  the  bill  was  far,  far  from  the  next  to 
nothing  whicit  the  old  barber  had  led  mc  Co  suppose  I 
should  have  \n  pay,  whu  (>eTha|Js  after  all  had  very 
cxtrav^ant  ideas  with  respect  to  making  out  a  bill  for 
a  Saxon.  It  was^  however,  not  a  very  lincon  scion  able 
billj  and  merely  amounted  to  a  tntle  more  than  \  had 
]>aid  at  Beth  Gelert  for  somewhat  better  entertainmenL 

Having  paid  the  bill  withoiit  demur  and  bidden  the 
landlady  fareweil,  who  displayed  the  same  kind  of  in- 
different bluntnes3  which  she  had  manifested  the  day 
before,  I  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  east,  intending 
that  my  next  stage  should  be  Bala.  Passing  through  a 
toll^ate  1  found  myself  in  a  kind  of  suburb  consisting  of 
a  few  cottages.  Struck  with  the  neighbouring  scenery, 
\  stopped  to  observe  it  A  mighty  mourlain  rises  in 
the  north  almost  abreast  of  Festiniog;  another  towards 
the  east  divided  into  two  of  unequal  size.  Seeing  a 
woman  of  an  interesting  countenance  seated  at  the  door 
of  a  cottaj^c  I  pointed  to  tlie  hill  towards  the  north,  and 
speaking  the  Welsh  language,  inquired  its  name. 

"That  hill,  sir/' said  she,  "  is  called  Moel  Wyn/' 

Now  Moel  Wyn  signifies  the  white,  bare  hill, 

"  And  howdoytm  call  ihosctwohillslowards  the  east?" 

''We  call  one,  sir.  Mynydd  Mawr,  the  other  Mynydd 
iJach/' 

Now  Mynydd  Mawr  signifies  the  preat  mountain  and 
Mynydd  liach  the  little  one. 

"Do  any  people  live  in  those  hills?  " 

'*The  men  who  work  the  quarries,  sir,  live  in  tho^e 
hills.  They  and  their  wives  and  their  children.  No 
other  people." 

"  Have  you  any  English  ?*' 

*■  I  have  not,  sir.  No  people  who  live  on  this  side  the 
talcot  (toUgate)  for  a  long  way  have  any  English," 

1  proceeded  on  my  jounicy.     The  country  for  aome 
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way  easttt'ard  of  Festinrog  is  very  wild  and  barren,  con- 
sisting of  huge  hills  wrihout  irees  or  verdure.  About 
three  miles'  distance,  however,  there  is  a  beautiful  valley, 
vvhich  you  luok  down  upon  from  the  southern  side  of 
the  road,  after  having  surmounted  a  very  steep  ascent. 
This  valley  is  fre^jh  a[id  grtcn  and  the  lower  pans  of  the 
hills  on  its  farther  side  are,  here  and  there,  adorned  with 
groves.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a  deep,  dark  gorge,  or 
ravine,  down  which  tunibles  a  brook  in  a  succession  of 
small  cascades.  The  ravine  is  close  by  the  road.  The 
brook  after  disappearing  for  a  time  shows  itself  again 
far  tltiwn  in  the  valley,  and  is  doubtless  one  of  the  tribii- 
taries  of  the  Tan  y  Kwlch  nvcr,  perhaps  the  very  same 
brook  the  name  of  which  I  could  not  learn  the  preceding 
day  in  the  vale. 

As  1  was  gazing  un  the  prospect  an  old  man  dnving 
a  peal  cart  came  from  the  direction  in  which  I  was 
goingt  I  asked  him  the  name  of  the  ravine  and  he  toM 
me  it  was  Ceunant  Coomb  or  hollow-din^le  coomb.  I 
asked  the  name  of  the  brook,  and  he  told  me  that  it 
was  called  the  brook  of  the  hollow-diugte  coomb,  add- 
ing that  it  ran  under  Pont  Ncwydd,  though  uhcre  that 
was  1  knew  not.  Whilst  he  was  talking  with  me  he 
stood  uncovered.  Yes,  the  old  peat  driver  stood  with  , 
his  hat  in  his  hand  whilst  answering  the  questions  of  the 
poor,  du  Sly  foot  -  travel  I  er.  What  a  fine  thing  to  be  an 
Englishman  in  Wales! 

In  about  an  hour  I  came  to  a  wild  moor;  the  moor 
extended  for  miles  and  miles.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
east  and  south  by  immense  hills  and  moels.  On  I 
walked  at  a  round  pace,  the  sun  scorching  me  sore, 
along  a  dusty,  hilly  road,  now  up,  now  down.  Nothing 
could  be  conceived  more  cheerless  than  the  scenery 
around.  The  ground  on  each  side  of  the  road  was 
mossy  and  rushy— no  houses — instead  of  them  were 
peal  stacks,  here  and  there,  standing  in  their  blackness. 
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Nothing  living  lo  be  seen  except  a  few  miserable  sheep 
pickiti;^'  Ihc  wtelched  heritage,  ur  lying  panting  on  the 
ahady  side  of  the  peat  clumps.  At  length  E  saw  some- 
thing which  appeared  to  be  a  sheet  of  ivater  at  the 
bottom  of  a.  low  ground  on  mv  right.  It  looked  far  off 
— "Shall  I  go  and  ?>cc  what  it  fs*"  thought  I  to  myseir 
"No,"  thought  I.  '*It  is  too  far  off*'— so  on  I  walked 
till  I  lost  sight  of  it.  when  I  repented  and  thought  1 
\\^oiild  go  and  see  what  it  was.  So  I  dashed  down  tlie 
moor>"  slope  on  my  rigfil,  and  prtrsently  saw  the  object 
again — and  now  I  saw  that  it  w&s  water  I  sped 
towards  it  through  tjorsc  and  heather,  occasionally  leap- 
ing a  deep  drain.  At  last  J  reached  it  It  was  a  .sitiaEI 
lake.  Wearied  and  panimg  I  flung  m>"self  on  its  bunk 
:ind  fja7ed  upon  it. 

There  lay  the  lake  in  the  low  bottom,  SLirrnundt-d  by 
the  heathery  hillocks:  there  it  lay  quite  still,  the  hot 
sun  I'cRected  upon  its  surface,  which  shone  like  a  p<*lishcd 
blue  shield-  iNear  the  shore  it  was  *ihaliow,  at  learit  nc^ir 
that  shore  upon  which  I  lay,  But  farther  on,  my  e}'ft, 
practiced  in  deciding  upon  the  depth.s  of  waters,  tiaw 
reason  to  suppose  that  its  depth  was  very  great,  As  I 
gazed  upon  it  my  mind  indulged  in  strange  musirigSw  I 
thought  of  the  afanc,  a  creature  which  some  have  sup- 
posed to  be  the  harmless  and  industrious  beaver,  others 
the  frightful  and  destructive  crocodile.  I  wondered 
whether  the  afanc  \vas  the  crocodile  or  tlie  beaver,  and 
speedily  had  no  doubt  that  the  name  was  onginfttly" 
applied  to  the  crocodile, 

"Oh,  who  can  doubt,"  thought  I,  *' that  the  word  was 
originally  intended  for  something  monstrous  and  bur- 
nble?  U  there  not  something  horrible  in  the  look  and 
sound  of  the  word  afanc,  something  connected  with  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  immense  jaws,  and  the  swallow- 
ing  of  writhing  prey?  Is  not  tfie  word  a  fitting  brother 
of  the  Arabic  tiniaah.  denoting  the  dread  horny  liz^ud  of 
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tion  that  Ihc  ^anc  was  something  monstrous?  Does  it 
not  say  that  Hn  the  Mighty,  the  iniA-ntoc  of  busbaodn'. 
who  brought  the  Cunm-  from  the  summer-country',  drcw 
the  old  afanc  out  of  the  lake  of  lakes  with  his  four 
gigantic  oxen  ?  Would  he  have  had  recotinie  to  them 
to  draur  out  the  little  bannlcss  beaver?  Oh.  surdy  not 
Yet  ha^'e  I  no  doobf  that  when  the  cnxxxJtlc  had  db< 
appeared  from  the  Unds.  where  the  Cuinric  Ismguage 
was  spoJcen,  the  name  aianc  wa^  applied  to  the  beaver, 
probably  his  successor  in  the  pool,  the  bea^'er  now 
called  in  Cumric  Uostlydan,  or  the  broad-tailed,  for 
tradition's  voice  is  strof^  that  the  bc3\'er  has  at  one 
time  been  caiJed  the  afanc"  Then  1  wondered  whether 
the  pool  before  roe  hari  been  the  haunt  of  the  afanc,  con- 
sidered  [x»ih  a.%  crocodile  and  bea\-er  I  saw  no  reason 
to  suppose  (hat  it  had  fxot.  "  If  crocodiles,"  thought  I, 
"ever  existed  in  Britain,  and  who  shall  say  that  Ihey 
have  not,  seeing  that  their  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered,  why  should  they  not  have  haunted  this  pool? 
If  beavers  c\"er  existed  in  Britain,  and  do  not  Iradition 
and  Giraldus  say  that  thej-  have,  why  should  they  not 
have  existed  in  this  pool  ? 

''At  a  time  almost  inconceivably  remote,  when  the 
hills  aroand  were  covered  with  woods,  through  which  the 
elk  and  the  bi^on  and  the  wild  cow  strolled,  when  men 
were  rare  throug:hout  the  lands  and  unlike  in  most  things 
to  tlie  present  lace — at  :3uch  a  period — and  such  a  period 
there  has  been — I  can  easily  conceive  that  the  alanc- 
crocodile  haunted  this  pool,  and  that  when  the  elk  or 
bison  or  wild  cow  came  to  drink  of  its  waters  the  grim 
beast  i^'ould  occasionally  rush  forth,  and  seizing  bis 
bellowing  victim,  would  return  with  it  to  the  deeps 
before  me  to  luxuriate  at  hi«  ea^  upon  its  flesh.  And 
at  a  lime  less  remote,  when  the  crocodile  was  no  more^ 
and  though  the  woods  still  covered  the  hills,  and  wikl 
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cattle  strolled  about,  men  were  more  aumeroua  than 
before,  and  les^i  unlike  the  present  race.  I  can  easily 
conceive  this  lake  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  the  afanc- 
beavcr,  tliat  he  here  built  cunningly  his  house  of  Ircca 
and  clay,  and  that  to  this  lake  the  native  would  ccme 
with  his  net  and  his  spear  lo  hunt  the  anim^il  for  his 
prt!crous  fur,  Trobably  if  the  deptht  of  that  pool  were 
searched  relics  of  the  crocodile  and  the  beaver  might  be 
found,  along  with  other  strange  things  connected  with 
the  periods  in  whicli  they  respectively  lived,  Happy 
were  I  if  for  a  brief  space  I  could  become  a  Cingalese 
that  I  might  swim  out  far  into  that  pool,  dive  down 
into  its  deepest  part  and  endeavour  to  discover  any 
strange  things  which  beneath  its  surface  may  lit"  Much 
in  this  ^uise  rolled  my  thoughts  as  1  lay  ^ret^hed  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Satiated  with  musing  I  at  last  got  upand  endeavoured 
to  regain  the  road.  I  found  it  at  last*  though  not  with* 
out  considerable  difficulty.  \  passed  over  miKjrs,  black 
and  barren,  dong  a  dusty  road  till  I  came  to  a  valle>' ; 
I  was  now  almost  choked  with  dus!  and  thirst,  and 
longed  for  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  for  water; 
suddenly  I  heard  its  blessed  sound,  and  perceived  a 
rivulet  on  my  left  hand  It  was  crossed  by  t\vo  bridges, 
one  immensely  old  and  terribly  dilapidated,  the  other 
old  edoogb,  but  in  better  repair — went  and  drank  under 
the  oldest  bridge  of  the  two.  The  water  tasted  of  the 
peat  of  the  moors,  nevertheless  I  drank  greedily  of 
it,  for  one  must  not  be  ovcr-dclicate  upon  the  moora, 

Refreshed  with  my  draught  I  proceeded  briskly  on 
my  way,  and  in  a  little  time  saw  a  range  of  white 
building!i>  diverging  from  llie  road  on  the  right  hanci, 
the  gable  of  the  first  abutting  upon  it  A  kind  of 
farm-yard  was  beforo  them,  A  respectable-looking 
woman  was  standing  in  the  yard,  1  went  up  lo  her 
and  inquired  the  name  of  the  place. 
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'''  riiese  houses,  sir,"  said  she,  "  are  called  Tai  Hjrion 
Mignaint  Look  over  that  door  and  you  will  see  T,  H. 
which  letters  standi  for  T^i  Hfiion.  Mi^iufnt  i*  the 
name  cif  ihe  plAce  whert   they  slnnd" 

I  Icxiked,  and  upon  a  stone  which  formed  the  lintel  of 
the  middlemost  door  I  read  "T.  H  1630." 

The  words  Tai  Hlrion  it  will  be  as  well  Co  say  signify 
the  long  houses. 

I  looked  long  and  steadfastly  at  the  inscrlptton,  my 
mind  full  of  thoughts  of  the  past. 

*'  Many  a  year  has  rolled  by  since  these  houaea  were 
built,"  said  I,  as  I  sat  down  on  a  stepping-stone^ 

''Many  indeed,  sir/'  said  the  woman,  '*and  many  a 
strange  thing  has  happened," 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  Oliver  Cromwell?  "  aaJd  K 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  and  of  King  Charles  too.  The  men  of 
both  have  been  in  this  yard  and  have  baited  their 
horses:  aye,  and  have  mounted  their  horses  from  the 
stone  on  which  yoit  sil." 

"  f  suppose  they  were  hardly  here  together?"  said  I. 

"No,  no,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  "they  were  bloody 
enemies,  and  could  never  set  their  horses  tof^ether." 

""  Are  these  long  houses,"  said  I ,  "  inhabited  by 
difTcrent  families?" 

"  Only  by  one,  sir,  they  make  now  one  farm-house." 

"  Are  you  the  mistress  of  it,"  said  1. 

"I  am,  5ir,  and  my  husband  is  the  master.  Can  1 
bring  you  anything,  sir?" 

"Some  water."  said  I,  "for  I  am  thirsty,  though  I 
drank  under  the  old  bridge." 

The  good  woman  brought  me  a  basin  of  delicious 
milk  and  water. 

'■  What  are  the  names  of  the  two  bridges,"  j^aid  l,  "a 
little  way  from  here?" 

"They  arc  called,  sir,  the  old  and  new  bridge  of  Tai 
Hlrion  ;  at  least  we  call  them  so." 
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"  And  what  do  you  call  the  flTrwd  that  runs  beneath 
them  ?  " 

"  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  called  the  river  Twerm/' 

"  Do  you  know  a  lalce  far  up  there  amidst  the  mixirs?" 

"  !  have  seen  it.  sir  ,  they  call  it  Llyn  Twcriiu" 

*'  Docs  tKe  river  Twerin  Row  fnmi  it  ?  " 

*'  I  believe  it  does,  sir,  but  1  do  not  know." 

"  I*  the  iake  deep?" 

"  I  have  heairl  that  it  is  very  deep,  sir,  so  much  sc 
that  nobody  knows  its  depth/' 

*^  A  re  there  fish  in  it?" 

*'  Digon,  sir,  digon  iawn,  and  some  very  large,  f  orce 
saw  a  Pcii-hwyad  from  that  lake  which  weighed  fifty 
pciuiids." 

After  a  little  Farther  conversation  I  got  up,  and  thank- 
ing the  kind  woman  departed.  1  soon  left  the  nioor3 
behin<l  me  and  continued  walking  titi  T  came  to  a  few 
houses  on  the  mai^in  of  a  meadow  or  fen  in  a  valley 
through  which  the  way  trended  to  the  east.  They  wcic 
almost  overshadowed  by  an  enormous  mountain  which 
rose  beyond  the  fen  on  the  south.  Seeing  a  house  which 
bore  a  sign,  and  at  the  door  of  which  a  horse  stood  tied, 
I  weni  in,  and  a  woman  coming^  to  rneei  me  in  a  kind 
of  passage  I  asked  her  if  I  could  have  some  ale. 

"  Of  the  best,  air."  she  replied,  and  conducted  me 
down  the  passage  into  a  neat  room,  partly  kitcFien. 
pnrtly  parlour,  the  window  of  which  looked  out  upon 
thL' fen.  A  rustic -loo  king  man  sat  smoking  at  a  table 
with  a  jug  of  ale  before  him,  I  sat  down  near  him,  and 
the  good  woman  brou^^ht  me  a  similar  jug  of  ale  which 
on  tasting  I  found  excellent  My  spirits  which  had 
been  for  some  time  very  flagging  presently  revived, 
and  [  entered  into  conversation  with  my  comiwinion 
at  the  table.  From  him  I  learned  that  he  was  a 
farmer  of  the  neighbourhoodH  that  the  hor^^e  tied  before 
the  door  belonged  to  him,  that  the  present  times  were 
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very  bad  Tor  the  producers  of  grain,  witli  very  slight 
likelihood  of  I  m  prove  men  t ;  that  the  place  at  which 
we  were  was  called  Rhyd  y  fen.  or  the  ford  acro&s 
the  fen;  :hat  it  was  just  half  way  between  Festiniojr 
and  Bala,  thai  ihe  clergyman  of  tiit:  parish  was  called 
Mr  t'ughc.  a  ^ood  kind  of  man.  but  very  purblind  in 
a  spiritual  sense  \  and  finally  that  there  was  no  safe 
rehgion  in  the  world,  t^ve  tliat  of  the  Calvinistic- 
MethudisLi,  to  which  m}'  companion  belonged. 

Having  finished  my  ^le  I  p;iid  for  II,  and  leiiving  the 
Calvinistic  farmer  still  smoking  1  departed  from  Rhyd 
y  fen.  On  1  went  along  the  valleyf  the  enonnous  hill 
on  my  nght,  n  muel  of  about  half  its  height  on  my  left, 
and  a  tall  hill  bounding  the  prospect  in  the  east,  tlie 
dliection  in  which  1  was  going.  After  a  little  time 
mcctiiig  two  women,  1  asked  them  the  name  of  ihc 
mountain  to  the  south. 

"  Arenig  Vawr,"  they  replied,  or  something  like  it. 

Presently  meeting  four  men  I  put  the  same  question 
to  the  foremost,  a  -stout,  burly,  intelligent-looking  fellow. 
of  about  fifty.  He  gave  me  the  same  name  aa  the 
wofncn,     1  asl^cd  if  anybody  lived  upon  it 

"  No/'  said  he.  "  too  cc!d  for  maji," 

■*  Fox?  "said  I. 

^No!  too  cold  for  fox." 

"Crow?  "said  1. 

"  No,  too  cold  for  crow  ;  crow  would  be  starved  ufKJU 
il"  He  then  looked  me  in  the  face,  expecting  probably 
that  1  should  smile. 

I,  however,  looked  at  him  with  all  the  gravity  of  a 
judge,  whereupon  he  also  observed  the  gravil>-  of  a 
judge,  and  we  continued  looking;  at  each  other  with  all 
the  gravity  of  judges  lill  we  both  simultaneously  turned 
away,  he  follow(?d  by  his  companions  going  his  path.  ^ 
and  I  going  mine.  ' 

L  subsequently  remembered  that  Arenig  is  mentioned 
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In  a  Welsh  poem,  though  in  anything  but  a  Raltcring 
and  advantageous  manner.  The  writer  calls  it  Arenie 
ddiffaith  or  barren  Arenig,  and  says  that  it  intercepts 
from  him  the  view  of  his  native  land.  Arenig  is 
certainly  barren  cnoughn  far  thpre  is  neither  tree  nor 
shnib  upon  it,  but  there  is  something  majestic  in  its 
liuge  bulk.  Of  ail  the  hills  which  1  saw  in  Wales  none 
made  a  greater  imprestiion  upon  me. 

Towards  evening  I  arrived  at  a  very  small  and  pretty 
village  In  the  middle  of  which  was  a  toUgate,  Seeing 
an  old  woman  seated  at  the  door  of  the  gatc'boUA 
1  asked  her  the  name  of  the  village  "  1  have  no 
Saesneg  !  "  she  screamed  out. 

"I  have  plenty  of  Cumra^,"  said  {,  and  repeated 
my  question.  Whereupon  she  told  me  that  it  was 
^callcd  Trcf  y  Talcot — the  village  of  the  tollgatc-  That 
it  was  a  very  nice  village,  and  that  she  was  born  there- 
She  then  pointed  to  two  young  women  who  were 
walking  towards  the  gate  at  a  very  slow  pace  and 
told  me  they  were  English.  "'  I  do  not  kntiw  thein,' 
said  L  The  old  lady,  who  was  somewhat  deaf  thinking 
that  I  said  I  did  not  know  English,  leered  at  me  com- 
placenlly,  and  said  ihat  in  thai  case  I  was  like  herself, 
for  she  did  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  adding  that 
a  body  should  not  be  considered  a  fool  for  not  speaking 
English.  She  then  said  tliat  the  young  women  had 
been  lakiuf^  a  walk  together,  and  that  they  were  much 
in  each  other's  company  for  the  sake  of  conversation, 
and  no  wonder,  as  the  poor  simpletons  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  Welsh,  I  tliought  of  the  beanj 
and  mote  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  then  cast  a 
glance  of  compassion  on  the  two  poor  young  women. 
For  a  moment  I  fancied  myself  in  ihc  times  of  Owen 
Glcndower.  and  that  1  saw  two  females,  whom  his 
marauders  had  carried  off  from  Cheshire  or  Shropshire 
to  toil  and  slave  in  llic  Welshery,  walking  together  after 
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the  labours  of  the  day  were  done,  and  bemoaning  their 
misfortunes  in  their  own  homeJy  English. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  village  of  the  lollgate  I 
came  to  a  beautiful  valley  On  my  right  hand  was 
A  river  the  farther  bank  of  which  wa&  fringed  with  trees ; 
on  my  left  wai;  a  gentle  ascent,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  covered  with  rich  gratis,  and  the  upper  with  yellow 
luxuriant  com  \  a  little  farther  on  was  a  green  grovc» 
behind  which  rose  up  a  mocL  A  more  bewitching  scene 
I  never  beheld.  Ceres  and  Pan  seemed  in  ihi^;  place 
lo  have  met  to  hold  their  bridal.  The  sun  now  descend- 
ing shune  nobly  upon  the  whole.  After  staying  for 
some  time  to  gaj^c  1  proceeded,  and  soon  met  several 
carts,  from  the  driver  of  one  of  which  I  learned  that 
I  was  yet  three  miles  from  Bala.  I  continued  my 
way  and  came  to  a  bridge,  a  little  way  beyond  which 
I  overtook  two  men.  one  of  whom,  an  old  fellow,  held 
a  very  long  whip  in  his  haitd,  and  the  other,  a  much 
younger  man  with  a  cap  on  hi'?  head,  led  a  hurse. 
When  1  came  up  the  old  fellow  took  off  his  hat  to 
me,  and  I  forthwith  entered  into  conversation  with  him. 
I  soon  gathered  from  htm  that  he  was  a  horsedealer 
from  Bala,  and  that  he  had  been  out  or  the  road  with 
his  servant  to  break  a  horse.  1  astonished  the  old  man  ' 
with  my  knowledge  of  Welsh  and  horses,  and  learned 
from  him — for  conceiving  !  was  one  of  the  right 
sort,  he  was  very  communicative— 1  wo  or  three  curious 
fcjy ticutars  connected  with  the  Welsh  mode  of  breaking 
fVorscs,  Discourse  shortened  the  way  to  both  of  us,  and 
we  were  soon  in  Bala.  In  the  middle  of  the  town 
he  pointed  to  a  large  old-fa.shionecl  house  on  the  right 
hand,  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  square,  and  said.  "Your 
honour  was  just  asking  me  about  an  inn.  That  is 
the  best  inn  in  Wales,  and  if  your  honour  is  as  good 
a  judge  of  an  inn  ^^  of  a  horse,  I  think  you  will 
say  so  when  you  leave  it     TryJnawn  da  'chwi  T  " 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

Tom  Jenkms— Ale  of  Bala — Subi^r  Momeiils— Local  Prejudices— 
The  SiaWs— Unprejudiced  M^n— Welsh  iVnsilvaman  Seitlen 
— Drapery  Line — Evening  Stumer- 


SCAKCELY  had  I  cntcicd  the  duor  of  ihc  inn  when 
a  man  presented  hiinscir  to  me  witli  a  low  bow,  He 
was  about  ftfty  years  of  age,  somewhat  above  the  middle 
size,  and  had  grizzly'  hair  and  a  dark,  frrckjcd  cuunteii- 
ance.  m  which  methought  i  saw  a  con-'^iderable  dash 
of  humour.  He  wore  brown  clothes,  had  no  hdt  i>n 
his  head,  and  held  a  napkin  in  his  hand.  "Are  you 
the  master  of  this  hotel  ?  "  said  \. 

"  No,  your  honour/'  he  replied. ''  1  am  only  the  waiter, 
but  i  officiate  for  my  master  in  all  things :  my  master 
has  great  confidence  in  mc,  sir," 

"And  I  liave  no  doubt,"  said  I,  "that  he  could  rot 
place  his  confidence  in  anyone  more  worthy," 

With  a  bow  yel  lower  than  the  preceding  one  the 
waiter  replied  with  a  smirk  and  a  grimace,  '*  Thanks, 
your  honour  for  your  good  opinion.  I  assure  your 
honour  that  I  am  deeply  obliged," 

His  air,  manner,  and  even  accent,  were  so  like  those 
of  a  Frenchman,  that  I  could  not  forbear  asking  him 
whether  he  was  one. 

He  shook  his  head  and  replied,  "  No,  your  horrour, 
no,  I  am  not  a  Frenchman,  but  a  native  of  this  poor 
counlij"-  Tom  Jenkins  by  name," 

"Well,"  said  I,  ''you  really  look  and  speak  like  a 
Frenchman,  but  no  wonder  ;  the  Welsh  and  French 
arc  much  of  the  same  bkiod.  Please  now  to  show  mc 
mlo  the  parlour." 

He  opened    the  door  of  a  largo  apartment,  placed 
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a  chair  by  a  table  which  stood  in  ihc  middle,  and  then, 
with  another  brnv.  rci:]4iestcd  to  know  my  farther  pleasufe. 
After  ordering;  dinner  1  said  that  as  1  wAh  liiirsly  I 
flhould  like  to  have  some  ale  forthwith. 

"Aleymi  ^hall  have,  yotir  honour,"  -^aid  Trim,  "and 
^ome  of  the  best  ale  that  can  be  drunk.  This  housi: 
is  famijus  for  ale" 

"  I  suppose  you  get  your  ale  from  Llangollen,'  said 
Ij  "  which  is  celebrated  for  its  ale  over  Wales.'' 

"*  Get  our  ale  from  Llangollen  ? "  said  Tom.  uiih 
a  stieer  of  coLitempt,  "no,  nor  anything  else.  As  for 
ihc  ale  it  was  brewed  in  this  house  by  your  honour's 
humble  servant/' 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "if  you  brewed  it,  it  must  of  course 
be  good.  Pray  hn'ng  me  some  Immediately,  for  1 
am  anxious  to  dn'nk  ale  ofyour  brewing." 

■*  Vour  honour  shall  be  obeyed."  said  Tom.  and  dia- 
appearing  returned  in  a  twinkling  with  a  traj'  on  which 
stood  a  jug  filled  with  liquor  and  a  glass.  He  forthwith 
filletl  the  glass,  and  pointing  lo  its  contents  said  : 

■'There,  your  honour,  did  you  ever  sec  such  ale? 
Observe  its  colour  \  Docs  it  not  look  for  all  the  world 
as  pale  and  delicate  as  cowslip  wine?  " 

"I  wish  it  may  not  ta^ite  like  cowslip  wine/'  said  1; 
"to  lull  y<jii  the  truth,  J  am  no  jjarticu!ar  admirer 
of  ale  that  looks  pale  and  delicate;  for  I  always  thrnk 
there  is  no  strength  in  it" 

''Taste  it.  your  honour,"  said  Totn,  *' and  tell  me 
if  you  ever  lasted  such  ale." 

I  lasted  it  and  then  look  a  copious  draught  The 
ale  was  indeed  admiriible,  equal  lo  the  beat  that  I 
had  ever  before  drunk — rich  and  mellow,  with  scarcely 
any  smack  of  the  hop  in  it,  and  though  so  pale  and 
delicate  to  the  eye  nearly  as  strong  as  brandy.  1  com- 
mended It  highly  to  the  worthy  Jenkins,  who  exuUingly 
exclaimed : 
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"That  Llangollen  ale  indeed  1  no,  no!  ale  like  t^at. 
your  honour,  was  never  brewed  in  that  trumpery  hole 

Llangollen/' 

"You  seem  to  have  a  very  low  opimon  nf  Llangollen?" 
said  I. 

"  How  can  I  have  anything  but  a  low  ojwtiion  of  it, 
your  honour?  A  trumpery  hole  it  is»  and  ev-er  will 
remain  so." 

"Many  people  of  the  first  quality  go  to  visit  it/*  said  I. 

"Thst  b  becau*^e  it  lies  so  Uantiy  for  Rngland.  your 
honour.  If  it  did  not.  nobody  would  £o  to  sec  it.  What 
is  there  to  see  in  Llangollen?*' 

"There  is  not  much  to  see  in  the  town,  I  admit." 
said  1,  "but  the  scenery  about  it  is  beaiiliful  :  wh^it 
mountains !  " 

'*  Mountains,  your  honour,  mountains!  well,  we  have 
mountains  too,  and  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Llangollen. 
Then  we  have  our  lake^  our  Ll>'n  Tegid.  the  lake  of 
beauty.     Show  me  anything  like  that  near  Llangollen  *" 

"Then,"  said  L  "there  is  your  mound*  your  Tomen 
I^ala.  The  Llangollen  people  can  show  notliing  like 
that." 

Tom  Jenkins  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  some 
surprise,  and  thefi  *iald ;  "  I  see  you  have  been  here 
before,  sir/' 

"No/'  said  I,  *' never,  but  I  have  read  about  the 
Tomcn  Bala  in  books,  both  Welsh  and  English/' 

"  You  have,  sir/'  said  Tom.  "  Well,  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  %^  book-learned  a  gentleman  in  our  housa  The 
Tomen  Bala  has  puzzled  many  a  head.  What  do  the 
books  which  mention  it  say  about  it,  your  honour?*' 

"  N^ry  little/'  said  L  "  beyond  mentioning  it ;  what 
do  the  people  here  say  of  it  ? " 

"  All  kinds  of  strange  things,  your  honour/' 

"  Do  they  say  who  built  it  ? " 

"  Some  say  the  Tylwyth  Teg  built  it»  others  that  it  was 
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cast  up  over  a  dead  king  by  his  people.  The  truth  is, 
nobody  hen;  knows  who  built  it.  or  anything  about  it 
save  that  it  \&  a  wnnder.  Ah.  those  people  of  Llanj^ollen 
can  show  rothing  like  it." 

"Cofne,"^aid  I,  "  yon  must  not  he  so  harH  upon  the 
peuple  af  LUjif^ollcn.  They  appear  to  me  upon  the 
whole  to  be  an  eminently  respectable  body." 

The  Celtic  waiter  gave  a  genuine  French  shrug,  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  your  honour,  for  being  of  a  different  opinion. 
They  are  all  drunkards." 

"1  have  occasionally  seen  drunken  people  at  Llan* 
goJlcn,"  said  {,  "but  1  have  likewise  seen  a  great  many 
sober," 

'*That  is,  your  honour,  you  have  seen  them  in  their 
sober  moments ;  but  if  you  had  watched,  your  honour, 
if  you  had  kept  your  eye  on  them,  you  would  have  seen 
them  reeling  too." 

"  That  I  can  hardly  believe,"  said  !. 

"Your  honour  can't!  but  I  can  who  know  them. 
They  are  all  drunkards,  and  nobwfy  can  live  among 
them  without  being  a  drunkard.  There  was  my 
nephew " 

'■What  of  him?"said  I. 

"Why  he  went  to  Llangollen,  your  honour,  and  died 
of  a  drunken  fever  in  les?^  than  a  month." 

"  Well,  but  might  he  not  have  died  of  the  same.  If  he 
had  remained  at  home  ? " 

"No,  your  honour,  no  I  he  hved  here  many  a  year, 
and  never  died  of  a  drunken  fever;  he  was  rather  fond 
of  liquor,  it  is  true,  but  ht  never  died  at  Bala  of  a 
drunken  fever  ;  but  when  he  went  to  Llangolleji  he  did- 
Now,  your  honour,  if  there  is  not  something  more 
drunken  about  Llangollen  than  about  Dala,  why  did 
my  nephew  die  ai  Llangollen  ofa  drunken  fever?  " 

"  Really,"  said  !,  "you  arc  such  a  close  reasoncr,  that 
I  do  not  like  to  dispute  with  you.     One  obKrvation, 
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hosvevefp  T  wish  to  make:    1  have  lived  at  Llangollen, 
withtml,  i  hope,  becoming  a  drunkard, ' 

"Oh,  your  honour  is  out  of  the  question/'  said  the 
Celtic  waiter  with  a  strange  grimiice,  *'  Vour  honour 
is  an  Etiglishmai]>  an  Kngli^li  gentleman,  anfl  of  cuursc 
could  live  &]\  the  days  of  your  life  at  Llan^llcn  without 
beinj^  a  drunkard^  he.  he!  Who  ever  heard  of  an 
Englishman,  especially  an  English  gentleman,  being  a 
drunkard,  he,  he,  he.  And  now,  your  hotiour,  pray  ex- 
cuse me,  for  1  mu.st  go  and  see  that  your  honour's  dinner 
is  being  got  ready  in  a  suitable  manner." 

Thereupon  he  left  me  with  a  bow  yet  lower  than  any 
I  had  previou^^ly  seen  htm  make.  If  his  manners  put 
me  in  mind  of  those  of  r  Frenchman,  hi^  local  prejudices 
brought  powerfully  to  my  recollection  those  of  a  Spaniard. 
Tom  Jenkins  swears  by  Bala  and  abuses  LlangoUen, 
and  calls  its  people  drunkards.  Ju.^^t  &s  a  S|:>aniard  exalts 
his  own  village  and  vituperates  the  next  and  its  In- 
habitants, whom,  though  he  will  not  call  ihem  drunksrds. 
unless  indeed  he  happens  to  be  a  Gall^an,  be  will  not 
hesitate  to  term  *'  una  catcrva  de  pilios  y  cmbustcros," 

The  dinner  when  it  appeared  was  excellent,  and 
consisted  of  many  more  articles  than  1  had  ordered. 
After  dinner,  as  [  sal  "trifling*'  wflh  my  cold  brandy 
and  \tatcn  an  individual  entert'd.  a  short  thick  dumpy 
man  about  thirty,  with  brown  clulhcs  and  a  broad  hat, 
and  holding  in  hi'-  fiand  a  laq-e  leather  bag.  He  gave  me 
a  familiar  nod,  and  passing  by  the  liiblc  at  which  I  sal. 
to  one  near  ihc  uindovv,  he  iluiig  the  bag  «|xjn  it,  and 
seating  himself  in  a  chair  with  hid  proAlc  towards  me,  he 
imtied  the  bn^,  from  which  he  poured  a  large  quantity 
of  sovereigns  upon  the  table  and  foil  to  counting  them. 
After  counting  them  three  times  he  placed  them  again 
in  the  bag  which  he  tied  up,  then  taking  a  small  book, 
seemingly  an  account-book,  out  of  his  pocket,  he  wrote 
something  in  It  with  a  pencil,  tlien  putting  it  in  his 
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pocket  he  Xaok  the  ba^>  <irid  unU^kJng  a  beaufet  which 
stood  at  some  distance  behind  him  against  the  wall,  he 
put  the  bag  into  a  drawer ;  then  again  locking  the 
beaufet  he  sat  down  in  the  chair,  then  tilling  the  chair 
back  upon  Its  hind  legs  he  kept  swaying  himself  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  it.  his  toes  somelimes  upon  the 
ground,  sometimes  mounting  until  they  lapped  against 
the  nether  side  of  the  table,  surveying  mc  all  the  time 
with  a  queer  kind  or  a  side  glance,  and  occa-sion ally  eject- 
ing saliva  upon  the  carpet  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
where  I  sat. 

"Fine  weather,  sir,"  said  [,  at  last,  rather  tired  of 
being  skewed  and  spit  at  in  this  manner, 

"  Why  yaas,"  !;aid  the  figure ;  "  the  day  is  tolerably 
fine,  but  1  have  seen  a  finer," 

"  Well,  I  don't  rememb^'  to  have  seen  one,"  said  I  ; 
'Mt  1^  as  fine  a  day  as  [  have  seen  during  the  present 
season,  aiid  finer  weather  than  I  have  seen  during  this 
season  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  before." 

"The  weather  is  fine  crouffh  for  Britain, "  said  the 
figure,  '■  but  there  are  other  cuuiUrics  basides  Britain." 

*'  Why,"  said  I,  "^there's  the  States,  'tis  true." 

"  Ever  been  in  the  States,  Mr?"  said  the  figure  quicklyn 

"  Have  I  ever  tw^en  in  the  States,"  said  I.  ''have  I  ever 
bt?en  in  the  States?" 

*' Perhaps  yoii  are  uf  the  Statc:s,  Mr;  I  thought  so 
from  the  first;' 

'*  The  States  are  fine  countries,"  said  L 

•'  I  guess  they  are,  Mr." 

"  It  wf>uld  be  no  easy  matter  to  whip  the  States." 

"  So  1  should  guess,  Mr." 

"That  is,  single-handed,*'  said  L 

"Single-handed,  no  nor  double-handed  either,  Let 
England  and  France  and  ihe  State  which  they  are  now 
trying  to  whip  wilhoiif  being  able  to  do  it,  that's  Russia, 
all  unite  in  a  union  ttj  whip  the  Union,  and  if  instead  of 
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whipi^ing  the  States  tl"iey  don't  get  a  whipping  them- 
selves^ call  me  a  braying  jackass " 

"  I  see,  Mr,"  said  I,  *'  that  you  are  a  sensible  man, 
because  you  speak  very  much  my  own  opinion.  How- 
ever, as  ]  am  an  unprejudiced  person^  like  yourself,  I 
wish  to  do  justice  to  other  countries — the  States  are  fine 
countries — but  there  are  oiher  fine  countries  in  the  world 
I  5ay  nothing  of  England  ;  catch  mc  saying  anything 
good  of  England  :  but  I  call  Wales  a  fine  country ;  gain- 
say it  who  may.  1  call  Wales  a  fine  country," 

*'Soit  is,  Mr" 

*■  I'll  go  farther"  said  I  -  "  I  wish  to  do  justice  to 
everything  :  I  call  tlic  Welsh  a  fine  language" 

"So  it  is,  Mr  Ah,  1  see  you  are  an  unprejudiced 
man.      You  don't  understand  Welsh,  I  guess." 

"  I  don't  understand  Welsh."  said  1  ;  ^  I  don't  under- 
stand Welsh.     Thai's  what  1  call  a  ^»od  one." 

"Medrwch  siarad  Cumraeg?'*  said  the  short  Agurc 
spitting  on  the  carpet 

-  Medraf,"  said  L 

"  Yoti  can,  Mr  I  Well,  if  Chat  don't  whip  tlie  Union. 
But  I  ^cc:  you  were  bom  in  the  States  of  Welsh 
parents." 

•*  No  harm  in  being  bom  in  the  States  of  Welsh 
parct^ts,"  said  I. 

'^  None  at  all,  Mr  .  I  was  myself,  and  the  first  language 
I  learnl  to  speak  was  Welsh.  Did  your  people  come 
from  Bala,  Mr?" 

"Why  no!     Did3'ourn?" 

'*Why  yaas — at  least  from  the  neighbourhood,  Whac 
State  do  you  come  from  ?     VJrginny  ? " 

"  Why  nu  !  '■ 

"  Perhaps  I'ensiJvany  country?" 

"  Pcnsilvany  i^  a  fine  Sfite."  ^aid  I. 

"So  it  is,  Mr,  OK  that  is  your  Stale,  is  it?  L  come 
from  Varmont" 
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"  You  do,  do  you?  Well,  Varmont  is  not  a  bad  sUtCj 
but  not  equal  to  Pensilvany,  and  I'll  tell  you  two  reasons 
why :  first  h  has  not  been  so  long  settled,  and  second 
there  is  not  so  much  Welsh  blood  in  it  as  there  is  In 
Pcnsilvany." 

"  Is  there  much  Webh  blood  trt  Pensilvany  then  ?  " 
"  Plenty,  Mr,  plenty.  Welsh  flocked  over  to  Pen- 
silvany eveii  as  Tar  back  as  the  time  of  William  Pen, 
wlio  as  you  know,  Mr.  was  ihe  first  founder  of  the 
Pensilvany  State.  And  that  puts  mc  in  raind  thai 
there  is  a  curious  account  extant  of  the  adventures  of 
one  of  the  old  Welsh  settlers  in  Pensilvania.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  a  letter  in  an  old  Welsh  book.  The  letter 
is  dated  1705,  and  is  from  one  Huw  Jones,  bwrn  of 
Welsh  parents  in  Pensilvany  country,  to  a  cousin  of  his 
of  the  same  name  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
very  town  g{  Bala  in  Merionethshire,  where  you  and  I, 
Mr,  now  are.  It  is  in  answer  to  certain  inquiries  made 
by  the  cousin,  and  is  written  in  pure  nM  Wefsh 
language.  It  gives  an  account  of  how  the  writer's 
father  left  this  nei^^htwurhood  to  go  to  Pensilvania; 
how  he  embarked  on  board  the  ship  Witliam  Pen; 
how  he  wa«  thirty  weeks  u\\  the  voyage  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Delaware.  Only  think,  Mr,  of  a  ship 
now-a'days  being  thirt>'  weeks  on  the  passage  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Delaware  river ;  how  he  learnt  the 
English  language  on  the  voyage;  how  he  and  his 
companions  nearly  perished  with  hunger  in  the  wild 
woofi  after  they  landed .  haw  PcLiailvania  city  wa^ 
built ;  how  he  became  a  farmer  and  married  a  Welsh 
woman,  the  widow  of  a  Welshman  from  shire  Uenbigh, 
by  whom  he  had  the  writer  and  several  other  children  ■ 
how  tlie  father  used  to  talk  to  his  childrert  about 
his  native  region  and  the  places  round  abijtut  Bala. 
and  fill  their  breasts  with  longing  for  the  land  of 
their    fathers ;    and    finally    how    the    old    man    dlcfl 
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leaving  [lis  cluldren  and  their  mother  in  prospermis 
circumstances.  It  is  a  ivoiiderful  letter,  Mr,  ^11  written 
in  the  pure  old  Welsh  language." 

"  [  say,  Mr,  you  are  a  cute  one  and  know  a  thing  or 
two.  I  suppose  Welsh  was  the  first  language  you  leamt, 
like  myself?" 

*'  No,  it  wa-sn't — \  like  to  speak  the  truth — never  look 
to  cither  speaking  or  reading  the  VVeUh  language  tUl  J 
waa  past  sixteen." 

" 'Stonishing !  but  see  the  force  of  blood  at  last.  In 
any  line  of  business  ?  " 

"Nd,  Mr,  can't  say  I  am/' 

"  Have  money  in  your  pocket,  and  Iravel  fur  pleasure. 
Come  to  !?ee  fatlicr's  land." 

"  Come  to  see  old  Wales.  Aiid  what  brings  you  here, 
Htraeth  ? " 

"Thai's  longing.  No,  not  exactly.  Ca.me  over  to 
England  lo  see  what  1  could  do.  Got  in  with  house  at 
Liverpool  in  the  drapery  business.  Travel  for  it  here- 
abouts, having  connection-s  and  speaking  the  language 
Do  branch  business  here  for  a  banking-house  besides. 
Manage  to  get  on  smartly." 

"Vou  look  a  smart  'ua  But  don't  yuu  find  Jt  some- 
times hard  to  compete  with  linglish  traveller*  in  the 
drapery  line  ? " 

*■]  guess  not-  Hnglish  travellers!  set  of  nafrals. 
Don't  know  the  language  and  nothing  else.  Could  whip 
a  dozen  any  day.     Regularly  flummox  them. " 

"You  do,  Mr?  Ah,  I  see  you're  a  cute  'un.  Glad 
to  have  met  you." 

"I  say,  Mr,  you  have  rot  told  me  from  what  county 
your  forefather!!  were." 

'Tram  Norfolk  and  Cornwall  counties." 

**  Didn't  know  there  were  such  counties  in  Wales*" 

"  But  there  are  in  England." 

''  Why,  you  told  me  you  wer**  ol"  Welsh  parents," 
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"No.  1  didn'L     You  tuld  yourself  so." 

"  But  how  did  you  come  to  know  Wdsh  ? " 

"Why.  that's  my  bit  "fa  S'icret." 

"But  you  are  of  the  United  Slates?" 

*'  Never  knew  that  before/' 

"  Mr,  you  flummox  me." 

"Just  as  you  do  the  English  drapery  travdlcrs.  Ah, 
you're  a  cute  'un— but  do  you  think  it  aitogetlier  a  cute 
trick  to  stow  ail  those  sovereigns  in  that  drawer?" 

"Who  should  take  ihem  uut,  Mr?" 

"  Who  should  take  them  out?  Why»  any  of  the  swell 
mob  that  should  cha;ice  to  be  in  the  house  might 
unlock  the  drawer  with  their  flash  keys  as  soon  as  your 
back  is  turned,  and  take  out  ali  the  coin,'* 

"  But  there  are  none  of  the  swell  mob  here." 

''How  do  you  know  that?"said  1.  "the  swell  mob 
travel  wide  about^how  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  one 
of  them?" 

"The  swell  mob  don't  speak  Welsh,  I  guess." 

"  Don'l  be  tno  sure  nf  that,"  said  1 — '*  the  swell  coves 
Sparc  no  expense  for  their  education — so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  play  parts  according  to  circumstances.  ! 
strongly  advise  yi^u,  Mr,  to  put  that  bag  tionievvliere  cl^e 
lest  something  ^*l^l^Llld  hap^jpn  to  iti'' 

"Well,  Mr,  ril  take  your  advice,  These  are  my 
quEirtcrs,  and  I  was  merely  going  to  keep  the  money 
here  for  con^'enience'  sake.  The  money  belongs  to  the 
bank,  so  it  is  but  right  to  stow  it  away  in  the  bank  safe. 
I  certainly  should  be  loth  to  leave  it  here  with  you  in  the 
room,  after  what  you  have  said."  He  then  ^ot  u]j,  un- 
locked the  drawer,  took  out  the  bag,  and  with  a  ''  Good- 
night, Mr,"  left  the  room. 

I  "  trifled  "  over  my  brandy  and  water  tiU  I  finished 
it,  and  then  ivalked  fnrth  to  took  At  the  town.  I  turned 
up  a  street,  which  led  to  the  east,  and  soon  found 
myself  beside  the  lake  at  the  north-weat  extremity  of 
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which  Bala  stands.  It  appeared  a  very  noble  sheet  of 
water  stretching  from  north  to  south  for  several  miles. 
As,  however,  night  was  fast  coming  on  I  did  not  see 
it  to  its  ful!  adyaniage.  After  gaiing  upon  rt  for  a 
few  minutes  \  sauntered  back  to  the  square,  or  market- 
place, and  tearing  my  back  against  a  wait,  listened  to 
the  conversation  of  two  or  three  groups  of  people  who 
were  standing  near,  my  motive  for  doing  so  being  a 
desire  to  know  what  Vind  of  Welsh  they  <ipoke  Their 
language  as  far  as  1  heard  El  differed  in  scarcely  any 
respect  from  that  of  Llangollen.  I.  however,  heard  very 
little  of  it,  for  I  had  scarcely  kept  my  station  a  minute 
when  the  good  folks  became  uneasy,  ca.*^t  side-glances 
at  me,  first  dropped  their  conversation  to  whispers,  next 
held  their  tongues  altogether,  and  finally  moved  off, 
some  goin^  to  their  homes,  others  moving  tn  a  di*^tancc 
and  then  grouping  together— even  certain  ragged  boys 
who  were  playing  and  chattering  near  me  became 
uneasy,  first  stood  still,  then  stared  at  me,  and  then 
took  theinielvc-s  ofT  aEid  played  and  chattered  at  a 
distance.  Now  what  was  the  cause  of  all  this?  Why. 
suspicion  of  the  Saxon,  The  Welsh  are  afraid  lest 
an  Englishman  should  understand  their  language,  and. 
by  hearing  their  conversalinn,  become  acquainted  with 
their  private  afTairs,  or  by  listening  to  it,  pick  up  their 
language  which  they  have  no  mind  that  he  should 
know— and  their  very  children  sympathise  with  ihem. 
All  conquered  people  are  suspicious  of  their  conqneror*, 
iThe  English  have  forgot  that  they  ever  conquered  the 
Welsh,  but  some  ages  will  elapse  before  the  Wrfsh 
forget  that  the  English  have  conquered  them. 


CHAPTER    L 


ic  Breakfast — The  Tomcn  Tlala — El  Punto  dc  la  Vana. 


1  SLEPT  soundly  that  night,  as  weU  I  might,  my  btd 
being  good  and  my  body  weary.  1  arose  about  nine, 
dressed  and  went  down  to  the  parlour  which  was 
vacant  I  rang  the  bell,  and  on  Tom  Jenkins  making  his 
appeiirance  I  ordered  breakfast,  and  then  risked  for  the 
Welsh  American,  and  learned  that  he  had  bieaUrastcd 
very  early  and  had  aet  out  in  a  gig  on  a  journey  to  some 
distance.  In  about  twenty  minute.^  after  I  had  ordered 
it:  my  breakfast  made  its  appearance.  A  noble  break- 
fast il  was  ;  such  indeed  as  1  might  have  read  of,  but 
had  never  before  scea  There  wa*  tea  and  coffee,  a 
goodly  white  loaf  and  butter ;  there  were  a  couple  of 
e^s  and  two  mutton  chops.  There  was  broiled  and 
pickled  salmon— there  was  fried  trout — there  were  also 
potted  trout  and  potted  shrimps,  Mercy  upon  me  I  I 
had  never  previously  seen  sudi  a  breakfast  set  before  me. 
nor  indeed  have  I  subsequently,  Yes,  I  have  subse- 
quently, and  at  that  very  house  when  t  visited  it  some 
months  after. 

After  breakfast  1  called  for  tile  bilK  I  fni^ct  the 
exact  amount  of  the  bill,  but  remember  Chat  it  was  very 
moderate  i  paid  it  and  gave  the  noble  Thomas  a 
shilling,  which  he  received  with  a  bow  and  truly  French 
smil<?,  tliat  IS  a  ;4rimacc.  Whert  I  dqjiiriL-d  the  landlord 
and  landlady,  hi^jhly  res  pec  tabic -looking  elderl)'  people, 
were  atandin^  at  Che  door,  one  on  each  side,  and  dis- 
missed me  with  suitable  honour,  he  with  a  low  bow.  she 
with  a  profound  curtsey. 

Having  seen  little  of  the  town  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing  f   determined  before   setting  out  for  Llangollen   to 
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become  better  cicquaintcd  ^ith  h,  and  accordingly  took 
anotl^cr  stroll  about  it 

Bala  is  a  town  containing  three  or  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  situated  near  the  northern  end  of  an  oblong 
valley,  at  least  Iwo-lhirds  oi  which  arc  occupk'd  by  Llyn 
Tcgid.  It  has  two  long  strccta,  extending  from  north 
to  south,  a  few  narrow  cross  ones,  an  ancient  chitrdi, 
partly  overgrown  with  ivy,  with  a  very  pointed  steeple; 
am^  a  town-hall  of  some  antiquity,  in  which  Welsh 
interludes  used  to  bo  performed.  After  gratifying  my 
curiosity  with  respect  to  the  town,  I  visited  the  mound 
— the  wondrous  Tomcn  Bata. 

The  Tomen  Bala  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
town,  ll  is  apparently  formed  of  clay,  is  steep  and  of 
difficult  accent  fn  height  It  is  about  thirty  feet,  and  in 
diameter  at  the  lop  about  fifty.  On  the  top  grows  & 
jjwcrn  or  aider-tree,  about  a  foot  thick,  its  bark  lernbly 
scotched  with  letters  and  uncouth  characters,  carved  by 
the  idlers  of  Che  town  who  are  fond  of  resorting  To  the 
top  uf  the  mound  in  Hue  weather,  and  lying  down  on 
the  grass  which  covers  it  The  Tomcn  is  about  the 
^ame  siae  as  Glcndower's  Mount  on  the  Dec,  tvhich  it 
much  resembles  in  ^hajK".  Both  belong  to  that  blither- 
htHxi  of  arti^cial  imuinds  uf  unknown  antiquity,  found 
scattered,  here  and  there,  throughout  Muropc  and  the 
greater  part  nf  Asia,  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of 
which  is,  pei'haps,  thai  whicli  stands  on  the  rijjht  side  of 
the  way  from  Adrianople  to  Stamboul,  and  which  is 
callet]  by  the  Turks  Mouratl  Te|x:hsi,  or  the  tomb  of 
Muurad.  Which  mounds  seem  to  have  bu-cn  ori^'inally 
intended  as  places  of  sepulture,  but  in  many  instances 
were  afterwards  used  as  strongholds,  tionhilU  or  beacon- 
heights,  or  as  places  on  which  adoration  ft-as  paid  to  the 
hrwl  of  heaven, 

J'^rom  the.  Tomcn  there  is  a  noble  vieiv  nf  the  liala 
valiey,  the  Lake  of  Beauty  up  to  its  southern  extremity. 
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and  the  neighbouring  and  dbtant  mountains.  Of  Bala. 
its  lake  and  Tomen,  J  shall  Jiave  something  to  say  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Leaving  Bala  I  passed  llirongh  the  vrlUge  of  Llanfiiir 
and  fijund  myself  by  lUc  Dee,  whose  cimrhe  I  fudowt-'d 
for  some  way.  Coming  to  the  norllitrn  cxtrcmily  of  the 
Jlala  valley.  1  entered  a  pass  tending  due  north.  Here 
the  road  slightly  diverged  from  the  river,  1  sped  along, 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  On  my  left 
was  a  hi[^h  bank  covered  with  trees,  on  my  right  ^  grove, 
through  openings  in  which  I  occasionally  caught 
glimpses  of  the  river,  over  whose  farther  side  towered 
noble  hills.  An  hour's  walking  brought  me  into  a  com- 
paratively open  countr)\  fruitful  and  charming.  At  about 
one  o'clock  f  reached  a  large  village,  the  name  of  which. 
like  those  of  most  Welsh  villages,  began  with  Liar. 
There  I  refreshed  myself  for  an  hour  or  two  in  an  old- 
fashioned  inn,  and  then  resumed  my  journey. 

I  passed  through  Corwen  ^  again  visited  Glendower's 
monticle  upun  the  Dee,  and  reached  Llangollen  shortly 
after  sunset,  where  J  found  my  beloved  two  well  and 
glad  to  see  me. 

That  night,  after  tea,  Henrietta  played  on  the  guitar 
the  old  muleteer  tune  of  '*  El  Punto  de  la  Vana,"  or  the 
main  point  At  the  Itavanna,  whilst  I  sang  the  words — 

"  Never  inist  ibc  sample  when  you  gn  your  doth  lo  buy: 
The  ^imiiin'h  moat  deccilful  thuV'i  drrsscd  most  daituily. 
The  Jasses  at  H*vanoa  ride  lo  mass  in  coaches  ypllnw, 
Bui  crc  they  go  ihey  (wk  if  the  priest's  a  handsome  fcllow- 
The  lassci  of  Havanna  as  niulbcmci  art  dark. 
And  try  to  make  Ehcm  fttirer  by  raking  Jesuil's  bark." 
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Shortly  afler  my  return  I  paid  a  vistt  to  my  friends  at 
the  Vicarage,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see  me  back,  aod 
were  much  entertained  with  the  account  1  gave  of  my 
travels.  I  next  went  to  visit  the  old  church  clerk  of 
whom  I  had  so  much  to  say  on  a  former  occasjon.  After 
having  told  him  some  particulurs  of  my  expedition,  (o 
all  of  which  he  listened  with  great  attention.  espedaJ]>* 
to  that  part  which  related  lo  the  church  of  Penmynydd 
and  the  tomb  of  the  Tudurs,  I  go[  him  to  talk  about  the 
ladies  of  Llangollen,  of  whom  I  knew  very  little  save 
what  1  had  heard  from  general  report  1  found  he 
remembered  their  first  coming  lo  Llangollen,  thdr  living 
in  lodgings,  their  purchai^ing  the  ground  called  Pen  y 
maes^and  their  erecting  u|kjt]  it  tl^e  mansion  to  which  the 
name  of  Plas  Ncwj-dd  was  given.  He  said  they  were 
ver>-  eccentric,  but  good  and  lcind>  and  had  always  shown 
most  particular  favour  to  himself;  that  both  were  highly 
connected,  especially  Lady  Eleanor  Bntier,  who  was 
connected  by  blood  with  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond  who 
comnianded  the  armies  of  Charles  in  li-cland  in  the  time 
of  the  great  rebellion,  and  also  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
who  succeeded  Marlborough  in  the  command  of  the 
armies  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  who  fled  to  France  shortly  after  the  accession  ofj 
George  the  First  to  the  tluone,  on  account  of  being 
implicated  in  the  treason  of  Harley  and  Uolingbroke  ; 
and  that  her  ladyship  was  particularly  fond  of  talking 
of  both  these  dukes,  and  rdating  anecdotes  concerning 
ihem.     He  said  that  the  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  ic- 
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ceiving  the  ver>'  first  people  in  Brilaiti,'*  amongst  whom," 
SAid  the  uld  church  clerk,  "was  an  ancient  gcnllcmdn  of 
most  engaging  appearance  and  captivating  manners. 
callc<l  Sir  Alured  C— — ,  He  was  ir  Ihe  army,  and  in 
his  youth,  owing  to  the  beauty  of  his  person,  was  called 
'the  handsome  captain/  It  was  ^d  that  one  of  the 
royal  princesses  was  desperately  in  lave  with  him^  and 
that  on  that  account  George  the  Third  insisted  on  his 
going  to  India.  Whether  or  not  there  was  truth  in  the 
report,  to  India  he  went,  where  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  a  great  many  years.  On  his  return,  which  was 
not  till  he  was  upwards  of  eighty,  he  was  received  with 
great  favour  by  Williain  the  Fourth,  who  amongst  other 
things  made  him  a  field- marshal.  As  often  as  October 
came  round  did  this  interesting  and  vcrnerable  gentle- 
man make  his  appearance  at  Llangollen  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  ladies,  especially  to  Lady  Eleanor,  whom 
he  had  known  at  Court  as  far  back  they  say  as  the 
American  wan  it  \vas  rumoured  at  Llangollen  that 
Lady  Eleanor's  death  was  a  grie\'ous  blow  to  Sir 
A  hired,  and  that  he  would  never  be  seen  there  again. 
However,  when  October  came  round  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Vicarag^e,  where  he  had  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  takinj^  up  his  qnarlers.  and  called  on  and 
dined  with  Miss  Ponsonby  at  Tlas  Newydd,  but  it  was 
observed  that  he  was  not  so  gay  as  he  had  formerly 
been.  In  the  evening,  on  his  taking  leave  of  Miss 
Ponsonby.  she  said  that  he  had  used  her  111  Sir  Alured 
coloured,  and  asked  her  what  she  meant,  adding  that  he 
had  not  to  his  knowledge  used  any  person  ill  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  'But  I  say  you  have  used  me  ill, 
very  ill,'  said  Miss  Ponsonby,  raising  her  voice,  and  the 
words  '  very  ill '  she  repeated  se/era!  times.  At  last  the 
old  soldier  waxing  rather  warm  demanded  an  explana- 
tion- '  ril  give  it  you/  said  Miss  Ponsonby  ;  'were  you 
not  going  away  after  having  only  kissed  my  hand?' 
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*  Oh,"  said  the  generalj  '  if  that  \^  my  DfTence,  \  will  soon 
nialce  you  reparatkiti/  and  instantly  gave  hrr  a  hearty 
smack  on  the  lips,  which  ceremony  he  never  foi^ot  lf> 
repeat  after  dining  with  her  t»n  subsequent  'tcca^sions/' 

We  got  on  the  aubjecl  ol'  bards,  and  I  mentioned  lo 
him  Gruflydd  IHracthog,  ihe  old  poet  buried  in  the 
cliancel  of  IJan;^nllen  chiiTch.  The  old  clrrk  was  nni 
aware  that  he  was  buried  there,  and  said  that  though  he 
had  heard  of  him  he  knew  little  or  nothing  about  him. 

"  Where  was  he  born  } "  said  he. 

"In  Denbighshire/'  [  replied,  "near  llie  mount^n 
Hiraethc^,  from  which  circumstance  he  called  himself 
in  poetry  GrufTydd  Hiracthog," 

"When  did  he  aourish?" 

"About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century," 

"What  did  he  write?" 

"A  great  many  didactic  pieces,"  said  I  ;  *'m  one  cf 
which  is  a  famous  couplet  to  this  cfTect: 

**  lie  who  satire  loves  lo  sing 
On  Tiim^eir"'!!!  sn  Li  re  bring." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  William  Llcyn  ?  "  said  the  old 

gcntlemaa 

"Ves/'  said  1;  "he  was  a  pupil  oi  Hiraethc^,  and 
wrote  an  elegy  on  his  death,  in  which  he  alludes  to 
GrufTydd'*  skill  in  an  old  Welsh  metre,  called  the  Cross 
Consonancy,  in  the  following  [nanni:r: 

"  *  Iti  Eden's  grove  from  Adam's  cnouih 
Upsprang  a  mu»;  uf  noble  ^rovrtb  : 
So  from  ihy  grave,  O  poel  wise, 
Cross  Can&onancy^s  bought  shall  rise-* " 

"Really/'  said  the  old  clerk,  "you  seem  to  know' 
something  about  Welsh  poetry.  But  what  h  meani  !>>' 
a  mu.si^  springing  up  from  Adam's  mouth  in  Eden?** 

"Why,    I    suppose/*  said    1»  "that    Adam   invented 

poetrj'/" 
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I  made  inquirie<i  of  liim  about  the  eisteddfndaii  or 
sessions  of  bards,  and  expressed  a  wish  [o  be'prescnt  al 
ore  of  them-  He  said  that  they  were  vcr>'  interesting  , 
ihal  bard.=:  met  al  particular  periodK  and  recited  pcems 
un  various  subjects  which  had  bren  given  oni  befure- 
hand,  and  that  pri/t^s  were  allottetl  lr>  those  whose  com- 
positions were  deemed  the  best  by  the  judges.  I  ]c  said 
that  he  had  himself  won  the  priKc  for  the  best  cnglyn 
on  a  particular  subject  at  an  eisteddfod  at  which  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn  presided,  and  at  which  Heber, 
afterwards  Bishop  nf  Calciilta.  was  present^  who  ap- 
peared to  understand  Welsh  well,  and  who  took  much 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  mecling. 

Our  discourse  tviming  on  the  latter  Welsh  poet^s  I 
asked  hfm  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Jonathan 
Hughes,  who  the  reader  will  remember  was  die  person 
whose  grandson  f  met  and  in  whose  arm-chair  I  sat  at 
Ty  yn  y  pistyli,  shortly  after  my  coming  to  Llangollen. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  well  itcquairted  with  him,  and 
had  helped  to  carry  him  to  the  grave,  adding,  that  he 
was  something  of  a  poet,  but  that  lie  had  alwj^ys  con- 
sidered his  forte  lay  in  strong  good  sense  rather  than 
poetry.  I  mentioned  Thomas  Hdwards,  whose  picture 
i  had  seen  in  Valle  Crucis  Abbey.  He  said  that  he 
knew  him  tolerably  well,  and  that  the  last  lime  he  saw 
him  was  when  he.  Edwards,  was  about  seventy  years  of 
(^e,  when  he  sent  him  m  a  cart  to  the  house  of  a  great 
gentleman  near  the  aqueduct  where  he  was  ^oirg  to 
stay  on  a  visit.  That  Tom  was  about  five  feet  eight 
inches  high,  lusty,  and  very  strongly  built ;  that  he  had 
something  the  matter  wilh  hi'^  right  eye ;  that  he  was 
\'Cry  satirical  and  very  clever;  that  his  :iifc  was  a  vco' 
clever  woman  and  satirical :  his  two  daughters  both 
clever  and  satiricaJ,  and  hi*  servant-maid  remarkably 
satirical  snd  clever^  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  live 
with  Twm  O'r  Nant  without  leanimg  to  be  clever  and 
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satirical ;  that  he  always  appeared  to  be  occupied  with 
somethmg,  and  that  he  had  hear^l  him  say  there  tt^as 
soniething  in  him  that  ivouid  never  let  him  be  idle; 
that  he  wnuld  walk  fifteen  mites  to  a  place  where  he 
was  to  play  an  interlude,  and  that  as  soor  aj  he  got 
there  he  would  begin  playing  it  at  oiicc»  however  tired 
ho  might  be.  The  old  gentleman  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  had  never  read  the  work?*  of  Twm  O'r  Nant,  but 
he  had  heard  thai  his  btst  piece  was  the  interlude 
called  "  Pleasure  and  Care;* 


CHAPTER  LII 


Th«  Treachi-ry  of  the   Long   Kntvei— The   North   Briton — TT»e 

Wounded  Butcher— The  Prisoner- 


On  the  tenth  of  September  our  little  town  was  flung 
into  some  confusion  by  one  butcher  having;  attempted  to 
cut  the  throat  of  another.  The  delinquent  was  % 
Welshman,  who  it  wai*  said  had  for  some  time  fiast  been 
somewhat  out  of  his  mind  ;  the  ather  party  was  an 
Englishman,  who  escaped  without  further  injury  than  a 
deep  gash  in  the  cheek.  The  Webhman  might  be  mad« 
but  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  some  method  in 
his  madne_ss.  He  tried  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  butcher ! 
didn't  this  look  like  wishing  to  put  a  rival  out  of  the 
way?  and  that  butcher  an  Englishman  :  didn't  this  look 
like  wishing  to  pay  back  upon  the  Saxon  what  the 
Welsh  call  bradwriaeth  y  cyllyll  hirion,  the  treachery  of 
the  long  knives?  So  reasoned  I  to  myself  But  here 
perhaps  the  reader  will  ask  what  i^  meant  by  *' the 
trcachcrj-  of  the  long  knives  ?  "  whether  he  docs  or  not  I 
will  tell  him 

Hengiat  wishing  to  becom?  paramount  in  Southern 
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Britain  thought  tliaL  Lhc  ea.!iiest  way  to  accomplish  his 

wish  would  be  fay  destroying  the  South  Bnlish  chief- 
tains. Not  believing  that  he  ^hoiiM  be  able  to  make 
away  with  them  by  iJj>en  force  he  determined  to  see 
what  he  could  do  by  treachery.  Accordingly  he  invited 
the  chieftains  to  a  banquet  lo  be  held  near  Stoneheiige, 
or  the  Hanging  Stones,  on  Salisb^iry  I'lains.  The  un- 
suspecting chieftains  acceptt^d  the  invitation,  and  on  the 
appointed  d^y  repaired  to  the  banquet,  which  was  held 
in  a  huge  tent.  Hengist  received  them  with  a  smiling 
countenance  and  every  appearance  of  hospitality,  and 
caused  them  to  sit  down  to  table,  placing  by  the  side  of 
every  Briton  one  of  his  own  people.  The  banquet  com- 
menced, and  all  seemingly  was  mirth  and  hilarity.  Now 
Hengist  had  cornmanderi  his  people  that  when  he 
should  get  up  and  cry  '  nemcl  eourc  saxes,"  that  is, 
take  your  knives,  each  Saxon  should  draw  his  long  sax, 
or  knife,  which  he  wore  at  his  side,  and  should  plunge  iC 
intc*  the  throat  of  hi^  neighbour.  The  banquet  went  on, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it,  when  the  iinsus[]ecting  Britons 
were  revellinii  on  the  good  cheer  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  half-drunken  with  the  mead  and 
beer  which  flowed  in  torrents,  uprose  Henpst,  and  with 
a  voice  of  thunder  uttered  the  fatal  words  *'  nemet  eoure 
saxes  ^"  the  cry  was  obeyed,  each  Saxon  grasped  his 
knife  and  struck  with  it  at  the  throat  of  his  defenceless 
neiiihbour.  Almost  every  blow  took  effect;  only  three 
British  chiel^iiins  escapinp  from  the  banquet  of  blood. 
This  infernal  carnage  the  Welsh  have  appropriately 
denominated  the  treachery  of  the  long  knives.  It  will 
be  as  well  to  cjbsci-vc  that  the  Sa.xons  deiixed  their 
name  from  the  saxes,  or  long  knives,  which  they  wore 
at  their  sides,  and  at  the  use  of  which  they  were 
terribly  proficient. 

Two  or  three  days  afier  the   attempt  at  murder  at 
Llangolleiir  hearing  that  the  Welsh  butcher  was  about 
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to  be  brought  before  the  maghtrales.  I  delermined  tr> 
make  an  effijrt  to  be  preseiit  al  Ihe  cxaminalicm.  Ac- 
cordingly I  went  to  the  police  station  and  inquired  of 
the  superintendent  whelher  I  could  be  permitted  lo 
attend-  He  was  a  Nortli  Bril^jn,  a?^  i  have  staleil 
somewhere  before,  and  I  had  scra|>eiJ  act|uaiiitancc 
wJth  him,  and  had  got  somewhat  into  his  go<xl  graces 
by  praising  IJumfrics,  hi-s  natixe  piacc,  and  descanting 
to  him  upon  the  beauties  of  the  pij^to'  <^f  his  celebrated 
countryman,  my  old  friend,  Allan  Cunninjfham,  some 
of  whase  works  he  hail  jjerused,  ami  with  whom  as 
he  said,  he  bad  once  the  honour  of  shaking  hands.  In 
reply  to  my  question  he  told  me  that  il  was  doubtful 
whether  any  examination  would  take  place,  as  the 
wounded  man  was  in  a  very  weak  slate,  but  that  if 
I  would  return  in  half-an-hoiit  he  would  let  me  know. 
I  went  away>  and  at  the  end  of  the  half-hour  relumed. 
when  he  told  me  that  there  would  be  no  pnblk  ex- 
amination>  owing  to  the  extreme  debility  of  the  wounded 
man,  but  that  one  of  the  majjistrates  was  about  to 
proceed  to  his  house  and  lake  his  deposition  in  the 
presence  of  the  criminal  and  also  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  deed,  and  that  if  1  pleased  1  might  go  along  with 
him-  and  he  had  ^^o  doubt  that  the  magistrate  would 
have  no  objection  to  my  being  present.  We  set  out 
together  ;  as  wc  were  going  along  I  questioned  hiri 
about  the  state  of  the  country,  and  gathered  from  hirn 
that  there  was  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  crime  ii 
Wales. 

'*  Are  the  Welsh  a  clannish  |jeople?"  1  demanded 

"  Very,"  said  he. 

"As  clannish  a^k  the  Highlanders?"  said  \. 

*'  Yes,"  said  he, "  ard  a  good  deal  more." 

We  came  to  the  house  of  the  M'otinded  butcher,  which 
was  «ome  way  out  of  the  town  in  the  north-western 
suburb.     The  magistrate   was   in  the  lower   apartment 
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with   tlie   clerk,  one  <n'  two   officials,  and    llie   surgeon 

of  tlie  town,     FIc  was    a  gentleman   of  about   two  or 

reeand  forty,  with  a  mfiitary  air  and  large  moustaches. 

r  besides  being  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  landed 

roprietor,  he  was   an   officer   in   the    army.      He    made 

c    a   polite  bovv   when    I    entered,  and    I    requestctl 

f  him  permission   to  bt   present  at  the  examination. 

Jle  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  asked  mc  my  motive 

for  wishing  to  be  present  at  iL 

t"  Merely  curiosity/'  said  1, 
He  then  observed  that  as  the  examination  would  be 
\  private  ore,  my  being  permiUed  or  not  was  quite 
iptioraJ. 
''  [  am  aware  of  that,"  said  I,  "and  if  yon  think  my 
emaining  is  objectionable  I  will  forthwith  retire."  He 
ookcd  at  the  clerk,  who  said  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  my  staying,  and  turning  round  to  his  superior 
said  somelliinp  to  him  which  I  did  not  hearn  whereupon 
the  magistrate  again  bowed  and  said  that  he  should  be 
very  happy  tii  grant  my  request. 

W'c  went  upstairs  and  found  the  wounded  man  in 
bed  with  a  bandaj^^c  round  his  forehead,  and  his  wife 
sitting  by  his  bedside.  The  magistrate  and  his  officials 
took  their  seats,  and  1  was  accommodated  with  a  chair- 
Presently  the  prisoner  was  introduced  under  the  charge 
of  a  policcjuan-  He  was  a  fellow  somewhat  above 
thirty,  of  the  middle  size,  and  wore  a  dirty  white  frock 
coat;  his  right  arm  was  partly  confined  by  a  manacle. 
A  young  girl  was  sworn,  who  deposed  that  she  saw  the 
pri^ioner  run  after  the  other  with  something  in  his  hand. 
The  xvoundfd  man  was  then  asked  whether  he  thought 
he  wa5  able  to  make  a  deposition  :  he  replied  in  a  ver>' 
feeble  tone  that  he  thought  he  was.  and  after  being 
sworn  deposed  that  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  as 
he  was  jjoing  t<)  his  st;dl,  the  prisoner  came  up  to 
him  and  asked  whether  lie  had  ever  done  him  any  injury  ? 
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he  wiid  no.  "  I  then/'  said  he,  "observed  the  prUoner'* 
countenance  undeigoa  change,  and  ^w  him  put  his  h^nd 
to  his  waist  coal-pocket  a[id  pull  out  a  knife.  I  straight 
became  frightened,  and  ran  away  t\s  ii\:st  as  I  cnuld  ;  the 
prisoner  followed,  and  overtaking  me,  stabbed  me  in 
the  face-  T  ran  into  the  yard  of  a  pnblic-house  and  inio 
the  shop  of  an  accquaintance,  where  I  fell  Hown,  the 
blood  spouting  out  of  my  wound,"  Such  was  the 
deposition  of  the  wounded  butcher.  He  -was  then 
asked  whether  there  had  been  any  quarrel  between 
him  and  the  pritioner?  He  said  there  had  been  no 
quarrel,  but  that  he  had  refused  to  drink  with  the 
prUoner  when  he  requested  him,  which  he  had  done 
very  frequently,  and  had  more  than  once  told  him 
that  he  did  not  wish  for  his  accquaintancc.  The 
prisoner,  on  beinp  asked,  after  the  usual  caution, 
whether  he  had  anything  to  say,  said  thar  he  merely 
wished  to  mark  the  man  but  not  to  kill  him.  The 
sui^con  of  the  place  deposed  to  the  nature  of  ihc 
wound,  and  on  bein^;  asked  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  prisoners  mind,  said  that  he  be- 
lieved that  he  might  be  labouring  under  a  delusion. 
After  the  prisoner's  bloody  weapon  and  coat  had  been 
produced  he  was  committed. 

It  was  generally  said  that  the  prisoner  was  disordered 
in  his  mind;  \  held  my  tongue,  but  judging  from  his 
look  and  maniier  !  ^:t\v  no  reason  to  suppose  thai  he 
was  any  more  out  of  Ut'i  wnses  ihaii  [  myself,  or  any 
person  present,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  what  induced 
him  to  commit  the  act  >v-as  rage  at  being  looked  down 
upon  by  a  quondam  acquaitUance,  who  was  rising 
a  little  In  the  world,  exacerbated  by  the  reflection  that 
the  disdainful  quondam  acquaintance  was  one  of  the 
Saxon  race,  against  which  every  W'cUhman  cntertniiis 
a  grudge  more  or  less  virulent,  which,  though  of  course, 
unchristiAnlike,  is  really,  bn^t her  Hnglishman,  aFVer 
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ic  affair  of  the  long  knives,  and  two  or  three  other 
ictions  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  of  our  noble 

inglo-Saxon  proj^enilors,  with  which  all  Welshmen 
are  perfectly  well  acquainted,  not  very  much  to  be 
wondered   at. 


CHAPTER  LIII 

The  Dylluan— Ihe  Oldest  Creo-tcreG, 

UCll  rain  fell  about  the  middle  of  the  month ;  in  the 

itervals  of  the  showers   1   occasionally  walked  by  the 

Lnks  of  the  river  which  speedily  became  inuch  swollen  ; 

It  was  quite  terrible  both  to  the  sig;ht  and  ear  near  the 

^  Robbers  Leap  ;  "  there  were  breakers  above  the  higher 

tones  at  least  five  feet  high  and  a  roar  around  almost 

'sufficient    "to   scare   a    hundred    men/*       The    pool    of 

^C-atheriiic  Lingo  was  strangely  altered  ;  it  was  no  longer 

^■plc  quiet   pool  which  it  was  in  summer,  verifying  the 

^^A'ords  of  the  old  Welsh  poet    that  the   deepest  pool 

of  the  river  h  always  the  stillest  in  the  summer  and  of 

Re  softest   sound,  but  a  howling  turbid  gulf,  in  which 
anchcs  of  Iree^,  dead  animals  and  rubbish  were  whirl- 
ing about  in  the  wildest  confusion.     The  nights  were 
generally  less  rainy  than  the  days,  and  sometimes  by  the 
^^allid  glimmer  of  the  moon  1  wouid  take  a  stroll  along 
^^Dme   favourite   path    or   road.        One   right    as    1    was 
wandering  iiluwiy  along  the  path  leading  through  the 
^^rovcs  of  I'en  y  Coed  i  was  startled  by  an  unearthly 
^^by — it  was  the  shout  of  the  dylluan  or  owl,  as  it  flitted 
over  the  tops  of  Ihe  trees  on  its  nocturnal  business. 
Oh,  that  cry  of  the  dylluan  1  what  a  strange  wild  cry 
IS ;    how  unlike  any  other  sound  m  nature  I   a  cry 
rhich  no  combination  of  letters  can  give  the  slightest 
lea  of-     Wliat  rer^emblance  does  S)iHkespe;ir's  to-whit- 
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to-whoo  bear  to  the  cry  or  Ihc  owl?  none  wlialc^rr; 
those  who  hear  it  for  the  first  time  never  know  w-hai  it 
fs,  however  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  cry  of  the  owT  and 
lo-^^'hit-lo■\vh^Cl.  A  man  might  be  waiideriiij^  th^*llg^ 
a  wood  with  Slidkcspcar'ji  owl'chorus  in  his  moullt  bill 
were  he  then  to  hear  for  the  first  time  the  real  shout  of 
the  owl  he  would  assuredty  stop  ^hort  snd  wonder 
wherice  ihat  unearthly  cry  could  proceed. 

Yet  no  doubi  that  strange  cry  is  a  fitting  cry  ftt-  the 
owl,  the  strangest  in  lis  habits  and  look  of  all  birds,  the 
bird  of  whom  by  all  nations  the  strangest  talcs  arc  told 
Oh,  what  strajige  tali?'!  are  told  of  the  owl,  especially  in 
connection  with  its  long- li fed ne^s  ;  but  of  all  the  stranjjc 
wild  tales  conrected  with  the  age  of  ihe  owl,  strangest 
of  all  IS  the  old  Welsh  talc.  When  1  heard  the  owl's  cry 
in  Ihc  groves  of  Pen  y  Cucd  thai  talc  ruahed  into  my 
mind  1  had  heard  it  from  the  singular  groom  who  hsd 
taught  me  to  gabbie  Welsh  in  my  boyhood,  and  had 
subsequently  read  it  in  an  o!<i  tattered  Welsh  stoiy- 
book,  which  by  chance  fell  into  my  hands.  The  reader 
will  perhaps  be  obliged  by  my  rclatin;;  it 

"The  eagle  of  the  alder  grove>  after  l^iug  long  married 
and  having  had  many  ehildreti  by  his  mate,  lost  her 
by  death,  and  became  a  widower.  After  some  time 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry  the  owl  of  the  Cow  1yd 
Coomb  ;  but  fearing  he  should  have  issue  by  her  aod 
by  that  means  siili)'  his  lineage,  he  went  first  of  all  to 
the  olde*it  creatures  in  the  world  in  order  to  obtain  in- 
fonnalton  about  her  age.  First  he  went  to  the  stag  nf 
Ferny-sj'dc  Urac.  whom  he  found  sitting  by  tlic  old 
^tump  of  an  oak,  and  inquired  tlie  age  of  the  owIh  Ihc 
stag  said  :  "  I  ha\-e  seen  this  oak  an  acorn  which  is  now 
lying  on  the  ground  without  either  leaves  or  bark  r 
nr;thing  \\\  the  wiirld  wore  (t  tip  but  my  nibbing  myself 
Against  it  once  a  &Ay  when  I  f*ot  \\\i.  so  1  have  '^.-cn  a 
vast  number  of  years,  but  1  assure  you  ihut  I  jiavc  iic\'cr 
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seen  the  owl  older  or  younger  than  she  is  to-dajv     How- 
ever, there  is  one  older  than   myself,  and  that  is  the 
salmon-trout  of  Glyn  IJifon."     To  hitn  went  the  eagle  and 
asked   him  ihc  age  of  the  owl  and  got   for  answer;  M 
have  a  year  over  iny  head  For  every  gem  on  my  skin 
and  for  every  e^^  m  my  roe,  yet  have  I  ah^'ays  seen  the 
owl  look  the  same;  but  there  is  one  older  than  myself, 
and  that   is  the  ousel   of  CilgAvry.'       Away    went    the 
eagle   to   Cilfiwry,   and   fuirnd   ihe   ousel   standing  upon 
a   little    rock,    and   a.skcd   hJm    the    age  of    the    owl. 
Quoth  the  ousel :  "You  see  that  the  rock  below  me  is 
not  larger  than  a  man  can  carry  in  one  of  his  hands :  \ 
have  seen  ii  so  Urge  that  it  would  have  taken  a  hundred 
oxen  to  dra^  it,  and  tl  has  never  been  w^rn  save  by  m^' 
drying'  my  beak  upun  it  once  every  night,  and  by  my 
strikinj^  the  tip  of  my  winfj  against  it  in  rising  in  the 
mornings  yec   never  have    I    known    the   owl  older  or 
3'oungc.'r   Ihan  she   is   to-tlay.        However,   lh<^re   is   oue 
older  than  I,  and  that  is  the  toad  of  Cors  Fochnod  ;  and 
unless  he  knows  her  age  no  one  knows  if    To  him  went 
Uie  eagle  and  asked  the  age  of  the  owl,  and  the  toad 
replied:  *  I  have  never  eaten  anything  save  what  I  have 
sncked  from  the  earth,  and  have  never  eatt^n  haJf  my  Jill 
in  all   tlie  Jays  uf  my   life  ;  but  do  you  sec  those   two 
great  hills  beside  the  cross  i*      I   have  seen  the  place 
where  they  stand  level  ground,  and  nolliing  produced 
those  heaps  sjive  what  I  discharged  from  my  body,  who 
have  ever  eaten  so  very  little — yet  never  have  I  knowTi 
the  owl  anything  else  but  an  old  hag  who  cried  Too- 
hoo-hoo,  and   scared   children  wilh  her  voice  even  as  she 
does   at    present,'       So  the   eagle  of   Gwernabwy  :   the 
atag   of   Ferny-side   Brae;    the  salmon  trout  of  Glyn 
IJifon  ;     the    ousel    of    Cilgwry ;     the     load    of    Cors 
FochncKj.  and   the  owi  of  Coomb  CoulyJ  are  the  oldc*:t 
creatures  in  \\\m  world  \  ihc  oldest  oi  tliem  all  being  the 
owl/' 
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The  weather  having  become  fine,  myself  and  family 
determined  to  go  and  sec  Chirk  Castle,  a  mansion 
ancieiiT  and  beautiful,  and  abounding  with  all  kinds  of 
agreeable  and  romantic  associations.  It  was  founded 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifleentli  ccnturj'  by  a  Si 
John,  Lord  of  Bletsa,  from  a  descendant  of  whom  it  was 
purchased  in  the  year  1615  by  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
the  scion  of  an  ancient  Welsh  family  who,  following  com- 
merce, acquired  a  vast  fortune,  and  was  Lord  Maytii 
of  London.  In  the  time  of  the  great  civil  war  it  hoisted 
the  banner  of  the  kintr.  and  under  Sir  Thomas,  the  son 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  made  a  brave  defence  against 
Lambert,  the  Parliamentary- General,  though  eventually 
comjielled  tn  *iurrender.  It  was  held  ^ucces*:ively  by 
four  Sir  Thomas  Middlctous,  a[»d  \t  it  acquired  a  war 
like  celebrity  under  the  second,  it  obtained  a  peculiarly 
hospitable  one  under  the  fourth,  whose  daughter,  the 
fruit  of  a  second  marriage,  became  Countess  of  Warwick 
and  eventually  the  wife  of  the  poet  and  moralbt 
Addison.  In  his  time  the  hospitality  of  Chirk  became 
the  theme  of  many  a  bard,  particularly  of  Huw  Morri*, 
who,  in  one  of  his  son^s,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  thai 
were  the  hill  Cefn  Uchaf  turned  into  beef  and  bread, 
and  the  rill  Cdnog  into  beer  or  wine.  the>-  would  be] 
consumed  in  half  a  year  by  Ihc  hospjlaljty  of  Chirk.4 
Though  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  name 
Middlcton,  Chirk  Castle  is  F^till  possessed  by  one  of  the| 
blood,  the  mother  of  the  present  proprietor  being  thi 
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eldest  of  three  sijiters,  lineal  descendant  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  between  whom  in  default  of  an  heir  male  the 
wide  possessions  of  the  Mi'ddleton  family  were  divided. 
ThJs  gentleniaii,  who  be^rs   the   name  i)f   Bi'ddulpli,  ini 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Denbigh,  and  nolwith- 
slanding  his  war-breathing  name,  which  is  Gothic,  and 
signifies  Wolf  of  Battle,  is  a  person  of  highly  amiable 
disposition,  and  one  who  takes  great  interest  in  the  pro 
pagalion  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  love- 
To  view  this   place,  which,  though  m   English  called 
Chirk  Castle,  is  styled  in  Welsh  Castell  y  Waen,  or  the 
Castle  of  llic   Meadow,  we  started  on  foot  about  ten 
o'clock   of  a   fine    bright   morning,   attended    by   John 
Jones.     There  art-  two  roads  from   Llangollen  lo  Chirk, 
one  the  low  ur  post  road,  and  the  other  leading  over 
the  Bcrwyn,      Wc  chose   the  latter.      Wc  passed  by 
the  Vew  Cottage^  which  I  have  described  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  beg^n  to  ascend  the   mountain,  mating 
towards   its   north-eastern    comer.      The   road    at    first 
was  easy  enough,  but   higher   up   became   very  sleep, 
and  somewhat  appalling,  being  cut  out  of  the  side  of 
the  hill  which  shelves  precipitously  down  towards  the 
valk}'  of  the    Dee.      Near   the    top   of  the   mountain 
were    three    lofty    beech-tree.s    growing    on     the     very 
verge    of   the  precipice.      Here    the    road    for    about 
twenty  yards  is  fenced   on    its   dangerous  side   by  a 
wall,  parts  of  which  are   built   between    the   stems  of 
the  trees.     Just  beyond  the  wall  a  truly  noble  prospect 
presented  itself  to  our  eyes.      To  the  north  were  bokl 
hilK    their    .sides    and    skirts    adorned     witli     numeruus 
woods  and  white  farm-houaes :    a  thousand  feet  below 
us  was  the   Dee  and  its  wondrous   I'ont  y    Cy.iultau. 
John  Jones  said  that  if  certain  mists  did  not  interv/ene 
wre  might  *!e^cry"the  sea  of  Liverpool";  and   perhaps 
the  only  thing  4>aiiting  lo  make  the  prospect  cumplclc. 
was  that  sea  of  Liverpool.     We  weit,  however,  quite 
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satisfied  with  what  we  saw.  and  turning  round  the 
cciruer  of  the  hill,  reached  its  lop.  wTicre  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  there  b  level  ground,  and  where, 
though  at  a  great  altitude,  w-c  found  ourselves  in  a 
fair  and  Fertile  region,  and  amidst  a  scene  of  bus;' 
rural  life.  We  saw  fields  and  inclosvires,  and  here  anil 
there  corn-sIacWs,  some  made,  and  others  not  yet  com* 
pletcd,  about  which  people  were  employcdn  and  waggon* 
and  horses  moving,  Fassing  over  the  lop  of  the  hill. 
we  bcpan  to  dt^scetid  the  southern  side,  which  was  f»r 
less  steep  than  the  one  we  had  lately  surmounted 
After  a  little  way,  tbc  road  descended  ihrout^h  a  woud, 
which  John  Jones  told  us  was  the  beginning  of  "the 
I'ark  ofOicldulph." 

"There  is  plent)-  of  ga^me  in  this  wood,"  said  he, 
"pheasant  cocks  and  pheasant  hens,  to  say  nothini;  of 
hares  and  coneys ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  there  is  a 
fipacc  sown  with  a  [rarticular  kind  of  com  for  the 
fiup|X)rt  of  the  pheasant  hens  and  pheasant  cocks, 
which  in  the  shooting -sea  son  afford  pleasant  sport 
for  Biddulph  and  Ins  friends." 

Near  the  foot  of  the  descent.  Just  where  the  mad 
made  a  turn  to  the  cu.st»  we  passed  by  a  building  svhidi 
fttocxl  amidst  trees,  with  a  pond  and  barns  near  it 

"This,"  said  John  Jones,  "is  the  house  where  the 
bailiff  lives  who  farms  and  buys  and  sells  for  Hiddulph 
and  fattens  ihc  beeves  and  swine,  and  ihc  jjtcsc.  ducks, 
and  other  poultry  which  Biddulph  consumes  at  his  tabl^" 

The  scenery  was  now  vcr\'  lovely,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  hill  and  dale,  open  !^pace  and  fnrcst,  in  fart 
fhe  best  tintl  of  park  scenery  We  caught  a  glim|«i^ 
of  a  lake  in  whicli  John  Jones  said  theix  were  gcner' 
ally  plenty  of  swans,  and  presently  saw  the  castle,  which 
standi  on  a  j^rciin  grassy  slope,  from  which  it  dcrivci  it* 
Welsh  name  of  Castell  y  Waen  ;  gft-^en  \xk  the  Ctimrian 
language  si^mifyinp  a  meadow  or  iininclosed  places     It 
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fronts  the  west,  tlie  direction  from  which  we  were 
coming  ;  on  each  side  it  ^llow5  five  lowers,  of  which 
the  middlemost,  which  protrudes  beyond  the  rest,  and 
at  the  botlom  of  which  is  the  grand  Ejate-,  i:>  by  far  the 
bulkiest,  A  noble  edifice  il  kvjUed*  and  lo  my  eye  bore 
no  slight  resemblance  to  VVindstir  Caslle. 

Seeing  a  kind  uf  ranger,  wc  inquired  of  him  what  it 
was  necessaTy  for  us  to  do,  and  b>^  his  dii'cction  pro- 
ceeded to  the  southern  side  of  the  csLstle,  and  rung 
the  beil  2X.  a  i^mall  gate.  The  southern  side  had  a 
far  more  antique  appearance  than  the  we*;tem ;  huge 
towers  with  small  windows,  and  partly  covered  with 
ivy,  frowned  down  upon  us.  A  servant  making  his 
appearance,  I  inquired  whether  we  cnuld  see  the  house; 
he  said  we  could,  and  that  the  housekeeper  would  show 
it  to  us  in  a  little  time,  hut  Ihnt  at  present  she  was 
engaged.  We  entered  a  large  quadrangular  court ; 
on  the  left-hand  side  was  a  door  and  staircase  leading 
into  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  farther  on  was  a 
gateway,  which  was  no  doubt  the  principal  entrance 
from  the  park.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  spacious 
court  was  a  kciincl.  chained  to  which  was  an  enormous 
d(^,  portly  of  the  bloodhound,  partly  of  the  mastiff 
species,  who  occasionally  uttered  a  deep  magnificent 
bay.  As  the  sun  was  hot,  we  took  refuge  from  ft 
under  the  gateway,  the  gate  of  which,  at  the  further 
end.  towards  the  park,  was  closed.  Here  my  wife 
ajid  daughter  sat  down  on  a  small  brass  cannon, 
seemingly  a  six-jjounder,  which  stood  on  a  verj- 
dilapidated  carriage;  from  the  appearance  of  the  gun, 
which  was  uf  an  ancient  form.  awA  Vtery  much  baLlcrcd, 
and  that  of  the  carriagCn  I  had  little  doubt  that  both 
Itad  been  in  the  castle  at  the  time  of  the  siege.  As 
my  two  loved  ones  sat,  I  walked  up  and  down,  recalling 
to  my  mind  all  1  had  heard  and  read  in  connection  with 
this  castle.     I  thought  of  its  gallant  defence  against  the 
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men  of  Oliver;  I  thought  of  its  roaring  hospitatity  in 
Ihe  time  tjf  tht   fourlh   Sir  Thomas;  and   1   thought  of, 
the  many  beauties  who  had  been  born  in  its  chambers, 
had  danced  in  Its  halls,  had  tripped  across  its  courUard 
had  subsequently  given  heirs  to  illustrious  families. 

At  last  we  were  told  that  the  housekeeper  was  waiting 
for  US-  The  houstkeeper,  ulm  was  a  genteel,  good- 
looking  young  woman,  welcomed  \s&  at  Uic  dour  whidi 
led  into  the  interior  of  the  house.  After  wc  had  wn'tten 
our  nameSj  she  showed  us  into  a  lai^e  room  or  ha3I  on 
the  right-hand  side  on  the  ground  fioor,  where  were 
some  helmets  and  ancient  halbeils,  and  also  sume 
|)iclures  of  great  personages.  The  llo(jr  was  of  oak, 
and  so  polished  *ind  slippery^  that  walking  upnn  it 
was  attended  with  some  danger.  Wi^liing  that  John 
Jones,  our  faithful  attendant,  who  remained  timidly 
at  the  doorway,  should  participate  with  uh  in  the 
wonderful  sights  wc  were  about  tu  see,  I  inquired  of 
the  housekeeper  whether  he  might  come  with  us>  She 
replied  with  a  smile  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  admit 
guides  inifi  the  apartments,  hut  ihat  he  might  come, 
provided  he  cho.se  to  lake  oiV  hi,^  shfies;  adding,  that 
the  reason  she  wished  him  to  take  off  his  shoes  wa^,  an 
apprehension  that  if  he  kept  them  on  he  would  injure 
the  floors  with  their  roujjh  naiLs.  She  then  went  to 
John  Jones,  and  told  him  in  English  that  he  might 
attend  us,  pixjvidcd  he  look  off  his  shoes;  poor  John. 
huwever.  cjnly  smiled  aiid  said  "'  Dim  Saeinegl" 

"You  must  speak  to  him  in  your  native  language," 
said  T,  "  provided  you  wish  him  to  understand  you — he 
has  no  English." 

"  I  am  sj}eating  to  him  in  my  native  lan^uagc^'*  <aid 
the  young  housekeeper,  with  anotlier  smile;  ''and  if 
he  has  no  English.  I  have  no  Welsh," 

"Then  you  are  English?"  said  I, 

"  Ves,"  she  replied,  "a  native  of  London/* 
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"  Deaf  me/'  said  I  "Well,  it's  no  bad  thing  fo  be 
English  after  all  i  and  as  for  not  speaking  Wdsh,  l1]t:rc 
arc  many  rn  Wales  who  would  be  glad  to  have  much 
less  Welsli  than  llity  have,"  1  then  told  John  Jones 
the  condition  on  which  he  might  attend  us»  whereupon 
he  took  off  his  slioe-s  with  great  glee  and  attended  ls, 
holding  them  in  his  fiaiid. 

W'c  presently  went  upstairs,  to  what  the  housekeeper 

told  us  ^^'as  the  principal  drawing-room,  and  a  noble 

room  It  wasj  hung  round  with  the  portraits  of  kings 

and  queens,  and   the  mighty  of  the  earth.      Here,  on 

canvas,  was  noble  Mary,  the  wife  of  William  of  Orange, 

and  her  consort  by  her  side,  whose  part  like  a  true  wife 

she  always  took.     Here  was  wretched  Mary  of  Scotland, 

the  murderess  of  her  own  lord     Here  were  the  two 

Charleses  and  both  the  Dukes   of  Ormond — the   great 

Duke  who  fought  stoutly  in  Ireland  a^inst  Papist  and 

Roundhead  ;    and  the  Pretender's  Duke  who  tried  to 

stab  his  native  land,  and  died  a  foreign  colonel    And 

here,  amongst  other  daughters  of  the  house,  was  tlie 

verj'  proud  daughter  of  the  house,  the  Warwick  Dowajjer 

who  married   the  Spectator,  and   led   him   the   life  of  a 

dog.     She  looked  haughty  and  cold,  and  not  particularly 

handsome;  but  1  could  not  help  fT^zing  wilh  a  certain 

degree  of  interest  and   respect  on   the  countenance  of 

the  vixen,  who  served  out  the  gentility  worshipper   in 

such   prime   style.      Many   were    the    rooms    which    we 

entered,  of  which   I   shall  say  nothing,  save  that  they 

were  noble  in  size  and  rich  in  objects  of  interest     At 

last  we  came  to  what  was  called   the  picture  gaUer>-. 

It    was    a   long    panelled   room,   extending    nearly   the 

whole   length   of  the    northern  side.      The   first  thing 

which  struck  us  on  entering  was  the  huge  skin  of  a 

lion  stretched  out  upon  the  floor ;    the  head,  however, 

which  was  towards  the  door,  was  stuffed,  and  with  its 

monstrous  teeth  looked  so  formidable  and  life-like,  that 
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wc  were  almost  afraid  to  touch  il.  Against  every  panel 
wa5  a  portrait ;  amongst  other?  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Middlelon,  the  .clout  governor  of  tlie  castle,  during  the 
linn.*  '^f  llie  ^le^j^.  Near  to  i:  u-as  the  portrait  of  \\\a 
rib,  Dame  Middli^tun.  Farthtr  down  ljii  the  Afinic  siite 
were  two  portraits  of  Nell  Gwynn  ;  tlie  one  painted 
when  she  was  a  girl ;  the  other  when  she  had  attained 
a  more  mature  age.  They  were  l>oth  l>y  Lcly,  ihe 
Apelles  of  the  Court  of  wanton  Charles.  On  the 
other  *iidc  wa-s  one  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  ihc 
3on  of  Queen  Anne,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
kept  the  Georges  from  the  throne.  In  this  ^aJleiy 
on  the  southern  side  was  a  cabfiiet  of  ebony  and 
silver,  preseniL'd  by  Charles  the  Second  to  the  brave 
warrior  Sir  Thomas,  and  which,  according  to  tradition, 
cost  seven  thousand  pounds.  This  room,  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  in  the  castle,  was  the 
last  we  visited.  The  candle  of  God,  whilst  we  wandered 
through  these  magnificent  halls,  was  flaming  iri  the 
firmament,  and  its  rays,  penetrating  through  the  long 
narrow  windows^  shoivcd  them  oft',  and  all  the  gorgeous 
things  which  they  contained  to  great  advantage.  When 
we  left  the  castle  we  all  said,  noi  excepting  John  Jonc*, 
that  we  had  never  seen  in  our  lives  an/thing  more 
pnncely  and  delightful  than  the  interior. 

After  a  h'ttic  tiinc^  my  wife  and  daughter  complaining 
of  boinp  rather  faint.  I  asked  John  Jones  whether  there 
was  an  inn  in  the  neighbourhood  where  some  refresh- 
ment could  be  procured.  He  said  there  was,  and  that 
he  would  conduct  us  to  il.  \Vc  directed  our  course 
towards  the  east,  rousing  successively,  and  setting 
a-scampering,  three  large  herds  of  deer— the  comtnon 
ones  were  yellow  ^nf.\  of  no  parlicubr  siite — hut  at  the 
head  of  each  herd  we  observed  a  big  old  black  fellow 
with  immense  antlers;  one  of  these  was  particularly 
Large,  indeed  as  huge  as  a  bull     U  c  soon  came  to  the 
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verge  t^f  a  sleep  descent,  down  whicli  we  went,  not 
without  some  risk  cf  falling.  At  last  we  came  to  a 
^ate  :  it  waa  lockoci ;  however,  or  John  Joiica  slioutirg, 
an  elderlj'  man  with  his  right  hand  bandaged,  came 
and  opened  it,  I  asked  him  what  was  ilie  matter  witli 
his  hai;df  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  lately  lust  Ehr-jc 
finders  whibt  working  at  a  saw-inill  up  at  the  castle. 
On  my  inquiring  about  the  inn  he  said  he  wa--^  the  master 
of  it,  and  led  the  way  to  a  lonp  neat  luw  house,  nearly 
opposite  to  a  little  bridge  over  a  brook,  which  ran  down 
ihe  valley  towards  the  north.  I  ordered  some  ale  and 
bread-and-butter,  and  whilst  our  repast  was  being  gut 
ready  John  Jones  and  [  went  to  the  bridge, 

"This  bridge,  sir/'  said  John,  "is  called  Pont  y  Velin 
Castdl,  the  bridge  of  the  Castle  Mill;  the  inn  was 
formerly  the  mill  of  the  castle,  and  is  still  called  Melir 
y  CastclL  As  soon  as  yuu  are  over  this  bridge  yuii  are 
in  shire  Amwythig.  which  the  iaaxora  call  Shropshire, 
A  little  way  up  on  yon  liill  iii  Clawdd  OfTa  or  Oftas 
dyke,  built  of  old  by  the  Brenin  Offa  in  order  to  keep 
us  poor  Welsh  within  our  bounds." 

As  we  stood  on  the  bridge  I  inquired  of  Jones 
the  name  of  the  brook  which  was  running  merrily 
beneath  it. 

"  The  Ceiriog,  sir,"  said  John,  "  the  *;ame  river  that  we 
saw  at  Pont  y  Meibion." 

"  The  river,"  said  I,  "  which  Huw  Morris  loved  so  well, 
whose  praises  he  ha.^  sung,  and  which  he  has  introduced 
along  with  Cefn  Uchaf  in  a  stanza  in  which  he  describes 
the  hospitality  of  Chirk  Castle  in  his   day,  and  which 

runs  thus  : 

'' Pe  byddai  T  Cefn  Ldja, 
Yo  gig  ac  yn  fara, 
A  Chciriog  fiwr  jrma'n  fir  ami  bob  iro, 
Rhy  rjfedd  fae  iddyn' 
Darh^u  hanncr  blvyddyn, 
1  "vyr  bob  yn  gun-nyn  dr  ^inio," 
2  A 
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"A  good  penlll  thai,  sir,"  said  John  Jones,  "Pity 
that  the  halls  of  great  people  no  longer  flow  with  rivers 
of  beer,  Tior  have  mountains  of  bread  and  beef  for  atl 
comers." 

"  Nu  pity  at  all/*  said  [  ;  "  Ihings  arc  Urtter  as  ihcj' 
flrc-  Those  mounlams  of  bread  and  beef  and  those 
rivers  of  ale  merely  encouraged  vas?^alagc,  fawning  and 
idleness  ;  better  to  pay  for  one's  dinner  proudly  and 
independently  at  ones  inn,  than  to  go  and  cringe  for  ]t 
at  a  great  man's  table," 

Wc  crossed  the  bridge,  walked  a  little  way  up  the 
hill  which  was  beautifully  wooded,  and  then  retraced 
our  steps  to  the  little  inn.  where  I  found  my  wife  and 
daughter  waiting  for  us,  and  ver\'  hungrj'.  Wc  sal 
down,  John  Jones  with  us,  and  prf*cecdcd  to  despatch 
our  bread-and-butter  and  ale.  The  bread-and-butter 
were  go<>d  enough^  but  the  ale  poorish.  Oh,  for  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  force  people  to  brew  good  ale!  After 
finishing  'jur  humble  meal,  we  got  up  and  having  paid 
our  reckoning  went  back  into  the  park,  the  gait  of 
which  the  landlord  again  unlocked  for  us. 

We  strolled  towards  the  niTth  along  the  base  of  the 
hill.  The-  imagination  of  man  can  scarcely  conceive  ^ 
-scene  more  l>eautiful  than  the  one  which  we  were  now 
enjoying.  Huge  oaks  studded  the  lower  side  of  the 
hill,  towards  the  top  wa^  a  belt  of  forest,  above  which 
rose  the  eastern  walls  of  the  castle  :  the  whole  foresvt, 
castle  and  the  green  bosom  of  the  hill  glorified  by  the 
lustre  of  the  sun.  As  we  proceeded  we  again  rotised 
the  deer,  and  again  saw  three  old  black  fellows^ 
evidently  the  [jalriarchs  of  the  herds,  with  their  white 
enormous  horns ;  with  these  ancient  gentlefolks  I 
very  much  wished  tn  make  acquaintance,  and  tried 
to  gel  near  ihcm,  but  no!  thL-y  would  sMfTcr  no  such 
thing;  ofl"  they  glided,  their  white  antlers,  like  the 
barked    lop   boughs  of  old    pollanb,  glancing   in   the 
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sunshine,  the  smaller  dappic  creatures  following  them 
bounding  and  fri^^king.  We  had  again  pot  very  near 
the  ca.ctle,  when  John  Jones  tcld  me  that  if  we  would 
follow  him  he  would  show  ii«  something  very  remark- 
abk  ;   I  ajiked  hini  what  it  wa^s. 

"  Llun  Cawr."  he  replied,     "  The  figure  of  a  giant" 

*' What  giant?  "said  L 

But  on  this  point  he  could  give  me  no  fnTormation. 
I  told  my  wife  and  daughter  wliat  he  had  said,  and 
finding  that  they  wished  to  see  the  figure,  1  bade  John 
Jones  !ead  us  to  it.  He  led  us  down  an  avenue  just 
below  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle ;  noble  oak;;  anri 
other  trees  composed  it,  some  of  them  probably  near 
a  hundred  feet  high  ;  John  Jones  observing  me  looking 
at  them  with   admiration,  said  : 

*'  They  would  make  Fine  chests  for  the  dead,  sir/' 

VVhat  an  observation  !  how  calculated,  amidst  the 
most  bounding  joy  and  bliss,  to  remind  man  of  his  doom  ! 
A  moment  before  1  had  fell  quite  happy,  but  now  [  felt 
sad  and  mournful.  1  looked  at  my  wife  and  daufjhtcr, 
who  were  gating  admiringly  on  the  beauteous  scenes 
arrjund  them,  and  remembered  that  in  a  few  short  years 
at  most  we  should  all  three  be  laid  in  the  cold  narrow 
house  formed  of  four  elm  or  oaken  boards,  our  only 
garment  the  flannel  sbroudn  the  cold  damp  earth  above 
us.  instead  of  the  bright  glorious  sky,  Oh,  how  sad  and 
mournful  I  became  !  I  soon  comforted  myself,  however, 
by  reflecting  that  such  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  that 
Heaven  is  grx]d. 

After  we  had  descended  the  avenue  some  way  John 
Jones  bt^an  to  look  about  him,  and  getting  or  the  bank 
on  the  left  side  disappeared.  We  went  on,  and  in  a  little 
time  saw  him  again  beckoning  to  us  some  way  farther 
down,  but  still  <in  the  hank.  When  we  drew  righ  to  him 
he  bade  us  get  on  the  bank;  wc  did  so  and  followed 
hitn  some  way,  midst  rur?,o  and  lyng-     All  of  a  sudden 
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he  exclaimed.  "There  it  is!"  We  looked  and  saw  a 
lar^v  fii^rc  standing  on  a  |)edestal.  On  going  up  to  il 
wc  found  it  tii  be  a  Hercules  leaning  on  his  club,  indeed 
a  copy  of  the  Farncse  Hercule?;,  as  we  gathered  from  an 
inscn'iHion  In  LalSit  partly  defaced.  We  fell  rather  dis- 
appointed, as  wc  expected  ihal  it  would  have  turned  out 
to  be  the  fit^ureof  ^(jme  lurge  Welsh  champion  of  olil 
We.  however,  said  nothing  lo  our  ^ide-  Jo^ln  Jones,  <n 
urrier  that  wc  might  properly  appreciate  the  yjtc  uf  the 
^tatae  by  ccmtrasling  It  with  his  own  body,  [;ot  uprir  the 
pedestal  and  ^toocl  up  beside  tlic  figure,  to  the  clbo^v  of 
which  his  head  little  more  than  reached. 

I  told  him  that  in  my  country,  the  eastern  part  of 
Lloegr,  I  had  seen  a  man  quite  as  tall  as  the  statue, 

"  Indeed,  sir/'  said  be;  ^'who  is  il?'' 

"  Hales  the  Norfolk  giant,"  I  replied/ ^k ho  has  a  sister 
seven  inches  shorter  than  himself,  who  \a  yet  seven  inches 
taller  than  any  man  in  the  county  when  her  brother  is 
out  of  it" 

W'hen  John  Jones  got  down  he  asked  me  who  the  man 
was  whom  the  statue  was  intended  to  represent 

'*  Erchwl,"  I  replied,  *'  a  mighty  man  of  old.  who  with 
club  cleared  the  country  of  thieves,  serpents,  and 
monsters." 

1  now  proposed  that  we  should  retum  to  Llangollen, 
whcrcu|Xfn  wc  retraced  our  steps,  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  farm-hou'^e  iif  the  castle  when  John  Jones  said  that 
we  had  better  return  bj'  the  low  load,  by  doing  which 
we  should  see  the  castle-lodge  and  also  its  gale  which 
was  considered  oniz  of  the  wonders  of  Wales.  We 
foilowed  his  advice  and  passing  by  the  frout  of  the  cantir 
northwards  soon  came  to  the  lodga  The  lodge  had 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  appearance,  but  the  gate  which 
w&sof  iron  was  truly  magnificent       . 

On  the  lop  were  two  figures  of  wolves  which  John 
Jones  supposed  to  be  those  of  foxesn     The  wolf  of  Chirk 
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13  not  intended  lo  be  expressive  oflhc  northern  name  of 
its  proprietor,  but  as  the  armona)  be^rinj^  of  his  family 
by  the  matemaJ  side^  and  t»riglnalod  in  one  Ryred,  sur* 
named  RIaidd  or  Wolf  from  his  ferocity  in  war.  from 
whom  tile  family,  which  only  assumed  the  name  of 
MiddJcton  in  the  beginning;  of  the  thirteenth  ccnttiry.  on 
the  occasion  of  its  representative  marrying  a  rich 
Shropshire  heiress  of  that  name,  traces  descent 

The  wolf  (>f  Chirk  is  a  Cambrian  not  a  Gothic  wolf, 
Hod  though  "  a  wolf  of  battle/*  is  the  wolf  not  of  Biddulph 
but  of  Ryred. 


CHAPTER   LV 


I       A  Vtaitor — Appremiceship  to  ihe  Law— Croch  Darflnflu— Lope  dt 
I  Vega-No  Life  lite  the  Travelled  a. 

Onk  morning  as  I  sal  alone  a  gentleman  was  announced- 

(On  his  entrance  I  rccc^nised  in  him  the  magistrate'?! 
cJerk. owing  to  whose  good  word,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  1 
had  been  permitted  to  remain  riurinp^  the  e^caminaiion 
intti  the  affair  nf  the  woundef!  butcher  He  was  a  "itout. 
strong-made  man,  scimewhat  under  the  middle  height, 
with  a  ruddy  face,  and  vco'  clear,  ^rey  eyes,  I  handed 
him  a  chair^  which  he  took,  and  said  that  his  name  was 
R^— ,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  calling,  as  he 
had  a  great  desire  to  be  acquaiiiteri  with  me.  On  my 
asking  him  his  reason  for  t]iat  desire  he  told  me  that  it 
proceeded  from  his  having  read  a  book  of  mine  about 
Spain,  which  had  much  interested  him. 

"Good."  said  I,  "you  can't  give  an  author  a  better 
reason  for  coming  to  see  him  than  being  pleased  with 
liis  bouk.      1  assure  you  that  yuu  arc  most  welcome," 

After  a  little  general  discourse  I  said  that  1  presumed 
he  was  in  the  law. 
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"Yes/ said  hn,  '^  1  ^iii  a.  fnamber  of  Lh^t  much-abused 
profession-" 

"  And  uiijufvlly  abu^icil  "  said  I  ;  "it  is  a  profession 
which  abounds  with  huiiourEiblc  men,  and  in  which  I 
l>elieve  there  are  fewer  scs^mps  than  in  any  other.  The 
most  honourable  men  I  have  ever  known  have  been 
lawyers  ;  they  were  men  whose  word  was  their  l>oiid.  and 
who  would  have  preferred  ruin  to  breaking  it  There 
was  my  old  master,  in  particular,  who  would  have 
died  sooner  than  broken  his  word,  God  bles:*  him  1 
1  think  J  see  him  now  with  his  bald,  shining  pate, 
and  his  finger  on  an  open  page  of  '  Preston'*  Con- 
veyancing.' " 

*'Surc  you  are  not  a  limb  of  the  law?"  said  Mr  R . 

"  No,"  said  1,  "  but  £  might  be,  for  1  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  it" 

'M  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr  R ,  shaking  me 

by  the  hand.  "  Take  my  advice,  come  and  settle  at 
Llangollen  and  be  my  partner/' 

"  If  I  did,"  said  1.  "  1  am  :ifra[d  that  o;ir  partnership 
would  be  of  short  duration  :  you  would  find  me  too 
eccentric  and  fiighty  for  the  law.  Have  you  a  j^ood 
practice?'*  I  demanded  after  a  pause, 

■■  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  it,"  aaid  he.  with  a 
contented  air. 

■"  1  suppose  you  are  married  ?  "  s»id  1. 

"  Oh  yes/'  said  he,  "  1  have  both  a  wife  and  familyi'* 

"  A  native  of  Llangollen  ?  "  said  1. 

"No,"  said  he:  'M  was  bom  at  I-lan  SiJin,aplace  some 
way  off  across  the  Berwyn." 

"  Llan  Silin  ?  "  said  I.  "  I  have  a  great  desire  to  visit  It 
*iome  day  or  other." 

*'  Why  so  ? "  said  he,  " it  offers  nothing  interesting." 

"1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  1;  "unless  i  am  much 
mistaken,  the  tomb  of  the  great  poet  Huw  Morris  is  in 
Llan  Silin  churchyard." 
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"Is  it  possible  Ibat  yuu   liavc  ever  heard  ol    Wuw 

"Oh  yes."  said  [  ;  "and  I  have  not  orly  heard  of  him 
but  am  acquainted  with  his  writings;  I  read  them  wht-Ti 
a  bo>;" 

"How  very  extraordinary/'  said  he;  '*wcU,  you  are 
quite  right  about  his  tomb ;  when  a  boy  I  have  played 
dozens  of  times  on  the  flat  stone  with  my  schoolfellows." 

We  tallied  of  Welsh  poetry  ;  he  said  he  had  not 
dipped  much  into  it,  owing  to  its  difficulty  ;  that  he  was 
master  of  the  colloqiiiaj  language  of  Wales,  but  under- 
stood very  little  of  the  langu^e  of  Welsh  poetry,  which 
was  a  widely  different  thing.  [  asked  him  whether  he 
had  seen  Owen  Pugh*s  translation  of  ^' Paradise  Lost." 
tie  said  he  had,  but  could  only  partially  understand 
it,  addintj.  however,  that  those  part:^  which  he  could 
make  out  appeared  to  him  to  be  admirably  executed, 
that  amnngst  these  there  was  one  which  had  particularly 
struck  him  namely : 

"  Ar  cu  col  o  ry^u  cr och 
DaTanau." 

The  rendering  of  Milton's 

"  And  on  their  hfn^frs  grate 
Harsh  thunder'' 

which,  grand  as  it  was,  was  certainly  equalled  by  the 
Welsh  version,  mid  perhaps  surpassed,  for  that  he  was 
disposed  to  think  that  there  was  .-something  more  terrible 
in  "  croch  daranau."  th;in  in  "  harsh  thunder/' 

'*  I  am  disposed  to  think  so  too,"  said  I.  "  Now  can 
you  tell  me  where  Owen  Pngh  is  buried?" 

"■  I  carinoi,"  said  he  ;  "  but  1  suppose  you  can  tell  me ; 
you.  who  know  the  burying-place  of  1-1  uw  Morris  arc 
probably  acquainted  with  the  burying-place  of  Owen 
Pugh." 

'■  No,"  said  I.  "  I  am  noL     Unlike  Huw  Morris,  Owen 
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Piifjli  has  never  had  his  history  written,  tJiough  perhaps 
quite  lis  inttzresling  a  history  might  be  made;  ant  cif  ihc 
life  of  ihe  quiet  student  as  out  of  that  of  the  popular 
pod.  As  soon  as  ever  I  learn  where  his  grave  is  1  shall 
assuredly  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it."  Mr  R—  then 
asked  me  a  good  many  questions  about  Spain,  and  ;i 
certain  singular  race  of  petipltf  about  wliom  [  have 
^vritlen  a  good   deal.     Before  going  away  he  told  inc 

that  a  friend  of  hisi  of  the  name  of  J ,  would  caII 

upon  me,  provided  he  thoufjht  1  should  not  consider  his 
doing  so  an  intrusion,  '"Lei  him  come  by  all  means," 
5aid  ! ;  "  1  shall  never  Icmk  upon  a  visit  from  a  friend 
of  yours  in  the  light  of  an  intrusion." 

In  a  few  days  came  his  friend,  a  fine  tall  athlctie  man 
of  al»ut  forty.  "'  You  are  no  Welshman,"  said  I,  as  1 
looked  at  him. 

''  No,'*  said  he,  "  I  am   a  native  nf  Lincolnshire,  but  I 
have  resided  in  Llangollen  for  thirteen  years." 
'•  In  what  capacity-?"  said  1. 
"  !n  the  ^vine-trade,"  said  he. 

"  Instead  of  coming  to  Llangollen/'  said  I,  "and 
eJitering  into  tlie  wine-trade,  you  should  have  gone  to 
London,  and  enlisted  into  the  Life  Guards," 

"Well/' said  he,  with  a  smile/' 1  had  once  or  twice 
thought  of  doing  -flo.  However,  fate  brought  me  to 
Llangollen,  and  T  am  not  sorry  that  she  did.  for  1  hav« 
done  vcfy  ^vcll  here," 

I  soon  found  out  that  he  was  a  well-read  and  indeed 

highly  accomplished  man,     Like  his  friend  R ,  Mr 

J— ^-  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  about  Spain. 
By  degrees  we  got  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  literature. 
J  said  that  the  literature  of  Spain  v^as  a  fir!,t-rate  litera- 
ture, but  that  it  was  not  very  extensive.  He  asked  me 
whether  1  did  not  think  that  Lope  de  Ve^a  waj  much 
overrated. 
"  Not  a  bit,"  said  1  ;  "  Lope  dc  Vega  was  one  of  the 
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Rrcalcsl  geniuses  Ihat  ever  lived.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  dramalist  and  lyric  poet,  but  a  pro^e  ivrilfr  of 
marvellous  ability,  a?i  he  proved  by  several  adirirablc 
talcs,  amongst  which  is  the  best  ghost  story  in  the 
world." 

Another  remarkable  person  whom  I  got  acquainted 
with  about  this  time  was  A—-,  the  innkeeper,  who 
lived  a  little  way  dawn  the  road,  of  whom  John  Jones 
had  spoken  so  highly,  saying,  amongst  other  things,  that 
he  was  the  clcbbcrcst  man  in  Llangollen.  One  day  as 
1  was  looking  in  at  his  gate,  he  came  forth,  look  off  his 
hat,  and  asked  me  to  do  him  the  honour  to  come  in  and 
look  at  his  grounds,  I  complied,  and  as  he  showed  me 
about  he  told  me  his  history  in  rearlj-  the  following 
words  ;^- 

'*  I  am  a  Devonian  by  birth.  For  many  years  1 
sened  a  travelling  gentleman,  \HiDm  L  accompanied  in 
all  his  wanderings.  \  have  been  five  times  across  the 
Alps,  and  in  c\-ery  capital  of  EuTojje.  My  master  at 
length  dying  left  me  in  his  will  something  handsome, 
whereupon  I  determined  to  be  a  servant  no  longer,  but 
married,  and  came  to  Llangollen,  which  1  had  visited 
long  before  with  my  master,  and  had  been  much 
pleased  with.  After  a  little  limc  these  premises  be- 
coming vacant,  1  took  them,  and  set  up  in  the  public 
line,  more  to  have  something  to  do,  than  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  about  which,  indeed.  1  need  not  trouble  myself 
mjch,  my  poor,  dear  master,  as  t  said  before,  having 
done  vcr>-  handsomely  by  me  at  his  death.  Here  I 
have  lived  for  sct'cral  years,  receiving  strangers,  and 
improving  my  house  and  grounds.  I  am  tolerably  com- 
fortable, but  confess  I  sometimes  look  back  to  my 
former  roving  lift?  rather  wistfully,  for  there  is  no  life  so 
merry  as  the  traveller's," 

He  was  about  the  middle  age  and  somewhat  under 
the  middle  size.     !  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with 
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hkn,  and  was  much  struck  with  his  frank,  slraiglitfotward 
manner.  He  enjoyed  a  high  character  at  Ltangollen  for 
probity  and  likewise  fnr  clevcrni.*bs»  bciFig  rRcVnn«l  an 
excellent  gardener,  and  an  almost  uiicquallcd  cook. 
His  master,  the  tra%'e]Iing  gentleman,  might  well  leave 
him  a  handsome  remembrance  in  his  will,  for  he  had 
not  only  been  an  excellent  and  trusty  servant  to  him, 
bill  had  once  saved  his  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  o*"n, 
amongst  the  frightful  precipices  of  the  Alps.  Such  re- 
tired gentlemen's  servants,  or  such  publicans  cither,  as 

honest   A ,  are   not  ever>'  day  to  be  found.     His 

grounds,  principally  latd  out  by  his  own  hands,  ex- 
hibited an  infinity  of  tasle,  and  his  house,  into  which  T 
looked,  was  a  perfect  picture  of  neatness.  Any  tojnM 
visiting  Llangollen  for  a  short  period  could  do  n^*  betUt 
than  take  up  hi-:  abode  at  the  hostelry  of  honest  A — 


CHAPTER  LVI 

Ringing   of    Dells— Bank    of    AEira— Th^    Drown    Jug— Ale    rf 
LU  ng  o!  leu—  R  c  vci  scs. 

On  the  third  of  October^— I  think  that  was  the  date — as 
my  family  and  myself,  attended  by  trusty  John  Jones, 
were  returning  on  fool  from  vir^iting  a  park  not  for 
from  Rhfwabon  Ave  heard,  when  ^boui  a  mile  from 
Llangollen,  a  sudden  ringing  of  the  belh  of  the  plar^ 
and  a  loud  shouting,  Presently  wc  observed  a  postman 
hurrying  in  a  cart  from  the  direction  of  the  town.  "  fcUi 
ywy  matter?"  said  John  Jones,  "  Y  matter,  y  matter  J' 
said  the  postman  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  '^  SebastopoL 
wedJ  cymmeryd-     ff  urrah  !  *' 

"  What  docs  he  sa^'  ? "  said  my  wife  anxiously  to  mc 
"  Why,  that  Scbastopol  is  taken,"  said  1, 
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'^Theii  you  have  bi^en  mislakun/*  said  my  wife  smiling, 
'*for  you  always  said  thai  iht:  place  would  dlhcr  nol 
be  taken  at  alt  or  would  co^l  ihc  allic.'^  to  lake  il  a  dtal 
of  time  and  an  immense  quantity  of  blood  and  treasure^ 
and  here  it  is  taken  at  oncu\  for  the  allies  only  landed 
the-  otlier  day.  Well,  thank  God,  you  have  been 
mistaken ! " 

"  Thank  God,  indeed/'  said  I,  "  always  supposing  that 
I  have  been  mistakeu^but  I  hardly  think  from  what  J 
have  known  of  the  Russians  that  they  would  let  their 
town — however,  let  us  hope  that  they  have  let  it  be 
taken.     Hurrah! " 

We  reached  our  dwelling.  My  wife  and  daughter 
went  in.  John  Jones  betook  himself  to  his  cottage,  and 
I  went  into  ihe  town,  in  which  there  was  a  great  ex- 
citement \  a  wild  running  troop  of  boys  were  shouting 
*'  Scbaatopol  wedi  cymmcryd.  Hurrah  !  [lurrah  V  Old 
Mr  Jones  was  standing  bare-headed  at  his  door.  '*  Ah," 
said  the  old  gentleman^  ^'  1  am  glad  to  see  yoa  Let  us 
congratulate  each  other,"  he  added,  shaking  me  by  the 
hand.  "  Sebastopol  taken,  and  Jn  so  sliort  a  time.  How 
fortunate  I " 

•'  Fortunate  indeed,"  -said  1,  returning  his  hearty  shake  ; 
*'  r  only  hope  it  may  be  true.'* 

"  Oh.  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  true,"  said  the 
old  gentleman.  "  The  accounts  are  most  positive^ 
Come  in.  aiid  I  will  tell  you  all  the  circumstances."  I 
followed  him  into  his  little  back  parlour,  where  wc  both 
sal  down. 

"  Now,"  said  the  old  church  clerk,"!  will  tell  you  all 
about  il.  The  allies  landed  about  twenty  miles  fruin 
Sebastopol  and  proceeded  to  march  against  it.  When 
nearly  half  way  thcj-  found  the  Russian.^  pasti.-d  on  a  hilL 
Their  position  was  naturally  ver>-  strong,  and  they  had 
made  it  more  so  by  means  of  redoubts  and  trenches. 
However,   the  allies   undismayed,   attacked    the   enemy. 
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and   after  a  dcFperate  resistance,  drove  tliem  over  Uw 

hill,  3nd  followinfj  faM  at  their  ht-els  Lniere(!  tht-  lown 
pell-mell  with  thorn,  takiiif^  it  and  all  that  remained 
alivc  of  the  Russian  army-  And  what  do  you  thmk? 
The  Welsh  highly  distinguished  IhemsGlvcs,  The 
Welsh  fusileers  were  tlie  first  lo  mount  the  htll.  The>' 
suffered  horribly— 4ndeed  almost  the  whole  regimerU 
was  cut  to  pieces ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Ihcy  showed  tliiil 
(he  courage  ofthe  Ancient  Bntons  stll!  survive-'^  in  their 
descendants.  And  now  1  intend  to  stand  beverage.  1 
assure  you  1  do,  No  words!  I  insist  upon  it.  !  have 
heard  you  say  you  are  Fond  of  g*iod  ale,  and  I  intend  in 
ftrfch  you  a  pint  nf  such  ale  as  1  am  ^urc  yoit  never 
drank  in  your  life"  Thereupon  he  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  and  throuf^h  the  shop  into  the  street, 

''VVen,"^id  I,  when  1  was  by  mysetf. 'Mf  this  news 
dixrs  not  regularly  surprise  me!  !  can  easily  cimcetvc 
that  the  Ru^^ians  would  be  beaten  in  a  pitched  brittle 
by  the  English  and  French — but  that  they  should  haxr 
been  so  quickly  followed  up  by  the  allies,  as  not  lo 
\^^  able  to  shut  their  ^tes  and  man  their  walls,  is  fo 
me  inconceivable.  Why,  the  Russians  retreat  like  the 
wind,  and  have  a  thousand  ruses  at  command,  rn  order 
to  retard  an  enemy.  So  at  least  \  thought,  but  \\  is 
plain  that  I  know  nothing  about  them,  nor  indeed  much 
of  my  own  country-men  \  1  should  never  have  thought 
that  English  soldiers  could  have  marched  fast  enough 
to  overtake  Russians,  more  especially  with  such  a  being 
to  command  them,  as  — — ,  whom  !,  and  indeed  almost 
every  one  else  ha\'e  always  considered  a  dead  weight 
on  the  English  >;ervice-  I  suppose,  however,  that  both 
they  and  their  commander  were  spurred  on  by  the 
actisx  French." 

i'rcsenlly  the  old  church  clerk  made  his  appearance 
with  a  glass  In  one  hand,  and  a  brown  jug  of  ale  in 
the  other. 
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"  Here,"  said  he,  filling  the  glass,  "  is  some  of  the  real 
Llangollen  ale.  I  got  it  from  the  little  inn,  the  Eagle, 
over  the  way,  which  was  always  celcbraled  for  its  ale. 
They  stared  at  mc  when  I  went  in  and  asked  for  a 
pint  of  ale.  as  they  knew  that  for  l\vent>'  years  I  ha\e 
drunk  no  liquor  whatever,  owing  to  the  stale  of  my 
sttimacli.  which  will  not  allow  me  to  drink  anything 
stronger  than  water  and  lea.  I  told  them,  however,  it 
was  for  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  wished 
to  treat  in  honour  of  the  fail  of  Sebastopok" 

1  would  fain  have  t:i:cused  myself,  but  the  old  gentle- 
man insislifd  on  my  clrinkinj». 

"Wei!/'  5aid  I.  taking  the  glass,  ''thank  God  that  our 
gloomy  forebodings  arc  not  likely  to  be  realised.  Ocs 
y  bj'd  i'r  glod  Frythoneg  !  May  Britain's  glor>'  last  as 
long  as  the  world  !  " 

Then,  looking  for  a  moment  at  the  ale,  which  was  of 
a  dark-brown  colour  I  put  the  glass  to  my  lips  and 
drank. 

''Ah:  "said  the  old  church  clerk,  "  I  see  yon  hke  it, 
for  yon  have  emptied  the  gla^s  at  a  draught." 

"  Jt  is  good  ale/'  said  I, 

"  Good.'*  ^aid  the  old  gentleman  rather  hastily,  "  good  ; 
did  you  ever  taste  any  so  good  in  your  life  ? " 

"Why.  as  to  that.'"  said  I,  "  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say  ;  I  have  drunk  some  very  good  ale  in  my  day. 
However  I'll  trouble  you  fur  another  glass." 

"Oh  ho,  you  will,"  said  the  o!d  gentlcmari ;  "thats 
enough;  if  you  did  not  think  it  first-rate,  you  would 
not  ask  for  more.  This,"  said  he,  as  he  Riled  the  glass 
again,  "is  genuine  malt  and  hop  liquor,  brewed  in  a 
way  only  known,  they  sa>',  to  some  few  people  in  this 
place,  You  must,  however,  lake  care  how  much  you 
take  of  it.  Only  a  few  glasses  will  make  you  dispute 
with  your  friends,  and  a  few  more  quarrel  with  them. 
Strange  things  are  said  of  what  Llangollen   ale  made 
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people  do  of  yore ;  and   I  remember  Ihal  wh^n    I 
young  and  could  drink  ale,  twr>  or  three  glasses  of 
Llangollen  jiiic^  of  the  barleycorn  would  make  nw- 
however,  those  times  are  gone  by." 

'*  Has  Llangollen  ale,"  said  I.  after  tasLing  the 
glass,  ^'ever  been  sung  in  Welsh?  is  there  no  engl] 
upon  it?" 

"  No,"  said  ihe  old  church  clerk,  '  at  any  rale,  that  I 
am  aware." 

"Well/'  said  I.  "  I  can't  sing  its  praises  in  a  Wcbh 
englyn,  but    1    think    1    can   contrive   to  do   so    in  af 
En^li^b   quatrain^   with    the    help  of    what   you    hai 
told  me.     What  do  you  think  of  this? — 

'*  t^langollfit's  brown  aLe  \^  wiih  mnli  and  hof  rirt : 

'Tis  good  ;  but  don'i  Cjuoff  il  from  evening  till  dawn  ; 
For  loo  much  of  [bat  ale  will  iadme  you  la  Mrifc  ; 
Too  much  of  That  ale  has  caiued  kfli\««  lo  be  drawn." 


"That's  not  so  bad,"  said  the  old  church  clerk,  "birti 
I  think  some  of  our  bards  could  have  poKlucc^d  some- 
thing bcttcr^Uiat  is.  in  Welsh  ;   for  example    i>ld 

What's  the  name  of  the  old  bard  who  wrote  so  many 
engiynion  on  ale  ?  " 

"Sion  Tudor,"  said  [;  "O  yes;  but  he  was  a  great] 
ywet  Ah,  he  has  written  some  wonderful  englvniofi 
on  ale;  but  you  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  all 
his  engiynion  arc  upon  bad  ale,  and  it  is  easier  to  ttcm 
lo  ridicule  what  is  bad,  than  to  do  anything  lik«  justice' 
to  what  is  good," 

O,  great  was  the  rejoicing  for  a  few  daj-s  at  Uilh' 
gollcn  for  the  reported  triumph  ;  and  the  share  of  the 
Welsh  in  that  triumph  reconciled  for  a  time  the 
^  descendants  of  the  Ancient  Britons  to  the  seed  of  ibc' 
'coiling  serpent,  "  Welsh  and  Saxons  together  will 
conquer  the  world ! "  shouted  bratt^.  as  they  stood 
barefooted   in  the  kenncL      In  a  little  time,  however. 
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news  not  quite  so  cheering  arrived-  There  had  been 
a  battle  fought,  it  is  true,  in  which  the   Russians  had 

been  beaten,  and  the  little  Welsh  had  \-ery  mudi 
distingul-^hed  themaelvci;,  but  no  Sebaatopcl  had  been 
taken.  The  Russians  had  retreated  to  their  town, 
"Mhich.  till  then  afinost  defenceless  on  the  land  side, 
they  had,  following  their  old  maxim  of  "  never  despair," 
rendered  almost  impregnable  in  a  few  days,  whilst  the 
allien,  chiefly  owing  to  the  supineness  of  the  British 
commander,  were  loitering  on  the  field  of  battle.  In 
a  word,  all  had  happened  which  tJie  writer,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  Russians  and  his  own  countrymen, 
had  conceived  likely  to  happen  from  the  beginnint;. 
Then  came  the  news  of  the  commencement  of  a 
seemingly  interminable  siege,  and  of  disasters  and 
disgraces  on  (he  part  of  the  British :  there  was  no 
more  shouting  at  Llangollen  in  connection  with  the 
Crimean  expedition.  Hut  the  subject  [^  a  disagreeable 
one»  and  the  writer  wil!  dismiss  it  after  a  few  brief 
words. 

It  was  quite  right  and  consistent  with  the  justice  of 
God  that  the  British  arms  should  be  subjected  to 
disaster  and  ignominy  about  tliat  period.  A  deed  of 
infamous  injustice  and  cruelt>'  had  t^cn  perpetrated, 
and  the  iieqietralors,  instead  fjf  being  punished,  had 
received  applause  and  promotion ;  so  if  the  British 
expedition  to  Scbastopol  was  a  disastrous  and  igno- 
minious one,  who  can  wonder?  Was  it  likely  that 
the  groans  of  poor  Parry  would  be  unheard  ivova  the 
comer  to  which  he  had  retired  to  hide  his  head  by 
"  the  .Ancient  of  days,"  who  sits  above  Ibc  cloud,  and 
from  thence  sends  judgments  ? 


CHAPTER    LVU 

The    \ei^'5[U|n?r— A    New    Walk—Pentre   y    IJwr — Oaimesl 
Hafley-Mcal — The  Man  on  Horselj»ck^ -Hcavjr  Ncvra. 

"  Dkak  me/'  said  I  to  my  wife,  as  I  sat  by  the  fire  one] 
Sa!urday  murning,  looking  at  a  newspaper  which  had 
been  sent  to  us  from  hut  own  district,  *"what   is  tJ^,t> 

Why,  the  death  of  our  old   friend  Dr .     He  died 

lasl  Tuesday  week  after  a  short  illness,  for  he  preachwl 

in  his  church  at the  previous  Sunday." 

"  J'ot*r  man!"  said  my  wife.  "How  sorry  1  am  to 
hear  of  his  death!  However,  he  died  in  the  fulne^ 
of  years,  after  a  long  and  exemplary  life.  He  was  an 
e>fcc!!cnt  man  and  good  Christian  shepherd.  I  Icncu- 
him  well  ;  you  i  think  only  saw  him  once'* 

"Hut  I  Khali  never  forjjct  him.'  said  I,  "nor  how 
animated  his  features  became  when  I  talked  I"  him 
abont  Wales,  for  he,  you  know,  was  a  Welshman,  I 
forgot  tn  ask  what  part  of  Wales  he  came  from.  I 
suppose  1  shall  never  know  now/' 

Feeling  indisposed  either  for  writing  or  reading.  I 
determined  to  lake  a  walk  to  Tentr^i  y  Dwr,  a  village 
in  the  norlh-west  part  cif  the  valley  which  I  had  noi 
yet  visited.  I  purposed  going  by  n  pzilh  under  llic 
Eglwysig  crag5  which  I  had  heard  led  thither,  and  to 
return  by  tlie  monastery,  !  set  out.  The  day  WA5 
dull  and  gloomy.  Crossing  the  canal  I  pursued  my 
course  by  romantic  lanes  till  I  found  myself  under  the 
crags.  The  rocl<y  ridge  here  turns  away  tt)  ihe  nortJi, 
having  previously  run  from  the  cast  to  the  west. 

After  proceeding  nearly  a  mile  amidst  very  beautiful 
scetiery,  1  came  to  a  farm-yard  where  J  saw  several 
men  engaged  in  repairing  a  building.     TfiU  farm-yajd 
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was  in  a  very  scqiic?^tcrcd  situation  ;  a  hill  overhung 
it  on  the  west,  half-way  up  whose  side  stood  a  farm- 
house to  which  it  probably  pertained.  On  tlie  north- 
^vest  was  a  most  romariic  hill  covered  with  wood  to  the 
very  lop.  A  wild  valley  led,  I  knew  not  whither  to 
the  north  between  craga  and  the  wood-covered  hill. 
Guing  up  to  a  man  of  respectable  appearance,  who 
seemed  to  be  superintending  the  others,  I  asked  him 
in  English  the  way  to  Pentr^  y  Dwr.  He  replied  that 
I  must  follow  the  path  up  the  hill  towards  the  htaise. 
behind  which  I  should  find  a  road  which  would  lead 
me  through  the  wood  to  I'entr^  Dwr.  As  he  spoke 
very  good  English,  1  asked  him  whero  he  had  learnt  it. 

"Chiefly  in  South  Wales,"  said  h(f,  "where  tht-y  speaV 
less  Welsh  than  here," 

I  gathered  from  him  that  he  lived  in  the  house  on  the 
hill  and  was  a  farmer-  I  asked  him  to  what  place  the 
road  up  the  valley  to  ihe  north  led 

*'  We  genenilly  go  by  that  road  to  Wrexham,"  he  re- 
plied \  "  it  is  a  short  but  a  wild  road  through  the  hills." 

After  a  little  discourse  on  the  times,  which  he  told  mc 
were  not  quite  so  bad  for  farmers  as  they  had  been,  I 
bade  him  farewell. 

Mounting  the  hill  I  passed  rauiul  the  house,  as  the 
farmer  had  directed  mc,  and  turned  to  the  west  along 
a  path  on  the  side  of  the  mountain^  A  deep  valley  was 
on  my  left,  and  on  my  ripht  above  me  a  thick  wood, 
principally  of  oak.  About  a  mile  further  on  the  path 
winded  down  a  descent,  at  the  bottom  of  which  1  saw 
a  brook  and  a  number  of  cottages  beyond  it 

I  passed  over  the  brook  by  means  of  a  long  slab  laid 
across,  and  reached  the  cottages.  I  was  now  as  [ 
supposed  in  Pentr^  y  Dwr,  and  a.  pentre  y  dwr  most 
inily  it  looked,  for  those  Welsh  words  signify  in  English 
the  village  of  the  water,  and  the  brook  here  ran  through 
the  village,  in  every  room  of  which  its  pretty  •murmitriiig 
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sound  must  have  been  audible.  I  looked  ^botit  mc  ir 
the  hope  of  seeing  somebody  of  whom  1  could  aak  a 
question  or  two,  bat  seeing  no  one,  1  turned  to  the  ^oull^ 
intc^nding  lo  regain  LlargoUen  by  tht?  ^vay  of  Ui^ 
mona.sTery.  Coming  to  a  cottage  1  saw  a  woman,  lu 
all  appearance  very  old^  standing  by  the  door,  and  asked 
her  in  Welsh  where  1  was. 

"In  Pentr^i  Dwr,"  said  she.  "This  house^  and  those 
yonder, "  pointing  to  the  cottages  past  which  I  had  come, 
'"  are  Pentre  y  Dwr.  There  is,  however,  anuther  Penlrc 
Dwr  up  the  glen  yonder,"  ^aid  shc>  pointing  towards  the 
north— "which  is  called  Pcntri  Dwr  uchaf  (the  upper) 
— this  is  Pentrt  Dwr  isaf  (the  lower)." 

•*  Is  it  called  Penlrc?  Dwr/  said  \.  "'because  of  the 
water  of  the  brouk  ?  " 

"Likely  enough/'  said  she,  "but  1  nc^cr  thought  of 
the  matter  before." 

She  was  blear-eyed,  and  her  skin,  which  seemed  drawn 
tiglit  over  her  fureht^ad  and  cheek-bones,  was  of  the 
colour  of  parchmenL     I  asked  her  how  old  she  was. 

"Fifteen  after  three  twenties/'  she  replied  ;  meaning 
that  she  was  seventy-five. 

From  her  appearance  I  should  almost  have  gut;ssed 
that  she  had  been  fiHeeii  after  four  twenties,  I,  however, 
did  not  tell  her  so,  for  I  am  aKvays  cautious  rot  lo  hurt 
the  feelings  of  anybody,  especially  of  the  aged. 

Continuing  my  way  I  sonn  overtook  a  man  driving 
five  or  six  very  large  hogs.  One  of  these  which  was 
muzzled  was  of  a  truly  immense  size,  and  walked  with 
considerable  difficulty  on  account  of  its  fatne^^  I 
walked  for  some  time  by  the  side  of  the  noble  porker, 
admiring  it.  At  length  a  man  rode  up  on  hnr&cback 
from  the  way  we  had  come ;  he  said  something  to  the 
driver  of  the  hog^,  who  in-^tantly  unmuzzled  the  im- 
mense creature,  who  gave  a  loud  grunt  on  finding  his 
snout  and' mouth  free.     Frcm  the  con/ersation  whkb 
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ensued  between  the  two  men  I  found  that  the  driver  was 
the  servant  anri  the  other  the?  master 

*' Those  hogs  arc  loo  fat  to  drive  aloiig  the  roEd,'*  said 
1  Hi  Ust  to  thr  laUt:r- 

"Wt;  brouj^ht  \\\iim  jn  a  cart  iis  far  as  the  Fentrt^ 
Dwr/'  said  the  man  on  horseback,  "  but  as  they  did  not 
lilce  the  joking  we  took  ihem  ojit." 

"  And  where  are  you  liking  tlicm  to  ?  "  said  I. 

'*To  LlangoJler,"  said  the  man.  "for  the  fair  on 
Monday/' 

"What  does  that  big  fellow  weigh?"  said  I,  pointing 
to  the  largest  hog. 

"  Hc'lt  weigh  about  eighteen  score"  said  the  man. 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  eighteen  score?  "  said  i- 

"  Eighteen  score  of  pounds,"  said  the  man. 

"  And  how  much  do  you  expect  to  get  fcr  him  }  " 

"  Right  pounds  ;   1  shan't  take  less," 

"And  who  will  buy  him?"  said  I. 

"Some  gent  from  Wolverhampton  or  about  there/' 
said  the  man;  "there  will  he  plenty  of  gents  from 
Wolverhampton  at  the  fair." 

"  And  what  do  you  fatten  your  hogs  upon  ?  "  said  I. 

^*  Oatmeal,"  said  the  man. 

'^  And  why  not  on  barley-meal  ?  " 

'*Oatmeai  is  the  best,"  said  the  man;  "the  genls 
from  Woi  verba mpton  prefer  them  fattened  on  oatmeaL" 

"Do  the  gents  of  Wolverhampton.'*  said  I,  "eat  the 
hogs?" 

''  They  do  not,"  said  the  man  ;  *  they  buy  ihcm  to  sell 
again  ;  and  they  like  hogs  fed  on  oatmeal  best,  because 
they  are  the  fattest," 

"  Hut  the  pork  is  not  the  best,"  said  I  ;  *'all  h<»g>flesh 
raised  on  oatmtral  is  bitter  and  wiry;  because  do  you 
sec— — - 

*■  1  seeyoii  are  in  the  trade/'  said  the  man,  "and  under- 
stand a  thing  or  two," 
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■'  r  understand  a  thing  or  two,"  said  1,  "  but  I  am  not 
in  the  trade.      Do  you  cnme  from  far?  " 

"  From  Llandcglo"  said  the  man, 

■*  Arc  you  a  hog-mcrchant  ?  "  said  K 

"Yes,"  satd  he,  "and  a  horse-dealer,  and  a  farmer, 
though  rather  a  small  ona'" 

"  I  suppose  as  yoti  are  a  horse-dealer"  said  T,  '^  vou 
travel  much  about?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man  ;  "  !  have  travelled  a  ^ood  deal 
about  Wales  and  England." 

"  Have  you  been  In  Ynys  Fon  ? "  said  L 

"  I  see  you  are  a  Welshman,"  said  the  iran. 

"  No/'  said  I,  "  but  !  know  a  little  Welsh," 

"Ynys  For!"  said  the  man-  ''Yes,  I  have  been  in 
Anglesey  more  time^  than  I  can  tell." 

"Do  you  know  Hugh  Pritchard,"  said  I,*' who  lives 
at  Pentraelh  Coch?" 

"I  know  him  well,'*  aaJd  the  man.  "and  an  honest 
fellow  he  is." 

"And  Mr  Bos?  "said  1. 

"WhaT  Bos?  "said  he.  "Do  you  mean  a  lusty,  red- 
faced  man  in  lop-boobi  atid  grey  cnat  ?  " 

-That's  he;  said  I. 

"He's  a  clc\"cr  one."  said  the  man.  "  I  suppose  by 
your  knowing  these  people  you  are  a  drover  or  a  horse- 
dealer.  Yes,"  said  he,  turning  half-round  in  his  saddle 
and  looking  at  me,  "you  arc  a  horse- dealer.  1  re- 
member you  well  now.  and  once  sold  a  hor^ic  to  you  at 
ChclmsfoVd." 

*' I  am  no  horse-dealer/*  said  I.  "nor  did  T  ever  buy 
a  horse  at  Cheim-iford,  1  see  volt  have  been  about 
Knglard,     Have  you  ever  been  in  Norfolk  or  Suflblk?" 

"  No/'  said  the  man,  "  but  I  know  something  of  SuflbIL 
I  have  an  uncle  there." 

"Whereabouts  in  Suffolk  ?"  said  I. 

'"  At  a  place  called ."  said  the  man. 
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"  In  what  line  of  buaincss  ?  "  said  I. 

"  In  none  at  atl  1  he  is  a  clergyman." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  his  name?"  said  I. 

*'  It  is  not  likely  yiiu  should  know  his  name,"  said  the 
man. 

"Nevertheless/' said  I.  "I  will  tell  it  you — his  name 
was " 

"  Well,"  said  the  man.  "  sure  enough  that  ts  his  name." 

"  It  was  his  name"  said  I,  "  but  1  am  sorry  to  tell  you 
he  IS  no  more.  To-day  i^  Saturday-  He  died  last  Tues- 
day week  and  was  probably  buried  last  Monday.  An 
excellent  man  was  Dr.  H.  O,  A  credit  to  his  country 
and  to  his  order." 

The  man  wassilenl  for  some  time  and  then  said  with 
a  :ioftcr  voice  and  a  very  different  manner  from  that  lie 
had  used  before,  "  1  never  saw  him  but  once,  and  that  was 
more  than  twenty  ye^-irs  ago — but  I  have  heard  say  that 
he  was  an  ejccellent  man — I  see,  sir,  that  you  are  a  clergy- 
man." 

"  I  am  no  clerj^yman,"  saici  I,  "  but  I  knew  your  uncle 
and  prijicd  him.     What  was  his  native  place?  " 

"Corwcn,"  said  the  man,  then  taking  out  his  hand- 
kerchief he  wipe<l  his  eyes,  and  said  with  a  faltering 
voice  :  "  This  will  be  heavy  news  there." 

We  were  now  past  die  mo[ihSlcry,  and  bidding  him 
farewell  I  descended  to  the  canal,  and  returned  home  by 
its  bank,  whilst  the  Welsh  drover,  thi:  nephew  of  the 
learned,  eloquent  and  exemplary-  Welsh  doctor,  pursued 
with  his  servant  and  animals  his  way  by  the  high  road 
to  Llangollen. 

Many  sons  of  Webh  yeomen  brought  up  to  the  Church 
have  become  ornaments  of  it  in  distant  Saxon  land, 
but  few.  very  few,  have  b\  learning,  eloquence  and 
Christian  virlUL-s  refleclL'd  'iii  nmch  hKtre  upon  it  as 
Ihigh  O of  Coiwcn. 
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Sunday  Night— Sl«p,  S\n.  and  Old  Age  — The  Dream— Lanikii* 
Fi^ujc^A  LUeiaiy  Purdia^>c 

The  Sunday  morning  was  a  gloomy  one.  I  attended 
service  at  church  with  my  fatnily.    The  service  was  In 

English,  and  the  younger  Mr  K preached.    The  text 

I  have  forgotten,  but  J  remember  perrectly  well  that  the 
sermon  was  scriptural  ^nd  elej*aiit_  When  we  came  out 
the  ram  was  falling  in  torrenbi.  Neither  I  nor  my 
family  went  to  church  in  the  afternoon.  I  however 
attended  the  evening  service  which  is  always  in  Welsh. 

The  elder  Mr  K preached.     Text,  2  Cor.  x.  5.     The 

sermon  was  an  <idmirable  nnv,  adm{>ii]lor\'.  ]jathetic  and 
highly  eloqueni  i  I  went  home  very  much  edified,  and 
edified  my  wife  and  Hennelta,  by  repeating  t^t  them  in 
Bnglieih  the  greater  part  of  the  discourse  which  I  had 
been  listening  to  in  Welsh,  After  su[>perH  in  which  I  did 
not  join,  fur  I  never  take  supper,  provided  I  have  taken 
dinner,  they  went  to  bed  whilst  I  remained  seated  before 
the  fire,  with  my  back  near  the  table  and  my  eyes  li:fed 
npon  the  embers  which  were  rapidly  expiring,  and  in 
this  posture  sleep  surprised  me:  Amongst  the  proverbial 
sayings  i*(  the  Wcl^h,  which  are  chiefly  preserved  in  the 
sha^K."  of  triads^  is  the  following  one  :  "  Three  things  Eomt 
unawares  upon  a  man,  sleep,  sin.  and  old  age."  Thb 
saying  holds  sometimes  good  with  respect  lo  sleep  and 
old  age.  but  never  with  respect  to  sin.  Sin  does  not 
come  unawares  upon  a  man:  God  Is  just,  and  would 
ne\'cr  punish  a  man,  as  He  always  does,  for  being  over* 
come  by  sin  if  ^in  wt^re  al>lL'  t')  take  him  unawiires  ;  und 
neither  sleep  nor  old  age  always  come  unawares  upon  a 
maa     People  frequently  feel  thcmseKes  going  to  sleep 
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ard  feel  old  age  stealing  upon  them  i  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  sleep  and  o!d  age  sometimes  come  un- 
awares— old  age  came  unawares  upon  me  ;  it  was  only 
the  other  day  that  I  was  aware  that  I  was  old,  though 
f  had  long  been  old,  and  sleep  came  uniiwarcs  upon  me 
in  that  chair  in  which  1  had  sat  down  without  the  shghtest 
thought  of  sletfpiny.  And  there  as  \  sal  I  had  a  dream 
^whal  did  1  dream  about?  the  sermon,  musing  upon 
which  I  had  been  overcome  by  sleep?  not  a  bit!  I 
dreamt  about  a  widely-different  matter.  Methought  I 
was  in  Llangoiien  fair  in  the  place  where  the  pigs  were 
sold,  in  tlie  midst  of  Welsh  drnverj;,  immense  hogs  and 
immense  men  whom  T  took  to  be  the  gents  of  Wolver- 
hampton. What  huge  fellows  they  were!  almost  as 
huge  as  tlie  hogf>  for  which  they  higgled  \  the  generality 
of  ihem  dressed  in  brown  sporting  coats,  drab  breeches, 
yellow-topped  boots,  splashed  all  over  with  mud,  and 
with  low-crowncd  broad-brim  me  d  hats.  One  enormou-s 
fellow  particularly  caught  my  notice  I  guessed  he  must 
have  weighed  eleven  score,  he  had  a  half-ruddy,  half- 
tailowy  face,  brown  hair,  and  rather  thin  whiskers.  He 
was  higgling  with  the  proprietor  of  an  immense  hog, 
and  as  he  hilled  he  wheeled  a^  if  he  had  a  difficulty  of 
respiration,  and  frequently  wiped  off,  with  a  dirty- 
white  pocket-handkerchief,  drops  of  perspiration  which 
stood  upon  his  face.  At  last  meChought  he  bought  the 
hog  for  nine  pounds,  and  had  nn  sooner  concluded  his 
bargain  than  turning  round  to  me.  who  was  standing 
dose  by  staring  at  him,  he  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  hand  of  immense  weight,  crying  with  a  half-piping, 
half-wheezing  ^'oice,  "  Coom,  neighbour,  coom,  J  and 
thou  have  often  dealt ;  gi'  me  noo  a  poond  for  my 
bargain,  and  it  shall  be  all  thy  own/^  1  felt  in  a  gicat 
rage  at  his  unceremonious  behavioun  and,  owing  to  the 
flutter  of  my  spirits,  whilst  I  was  thinking  whether  or  not 
I  iihciuld  trv  and  knock  him  down,  1  awoke  and  found 
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the  fire  nearly  oul  and  the  ecclesiastical  cat  seated  on  my 

shoulder*;.  The  creature  liad  not  been  turned  out,  as  it 
ought  to  have  beeji,  before  my  wife  and  daugliter  retired,. 
and  feeling  cold  had  got  upon  the  table  and  ibeiicc  had 
sprung  upon  my  back  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth  which 
it  knew  was  to  be  found  there  ;  and  no  doubt  the  springs 
ing  on  my  shoulders  by  the  ecclesiastical  cat  wa-^  what  1 
took  in  my  dream  to  be  the  sUp  on  my  shoulders  by  the 
Wolverhampton  gent. 

The  day  of  the  fair  was  dull  and  gloomy,  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  previous  Saturday.  Owing  to  some 
cause  I  did  not  go  into  the  fair  till  past  one  o'clock,  and 
then  seeing  neither  immense  hogs  nur  immense  men  I 
concluded  that  tlie  gent^  of  Wolverhampton  had  htcn 
there,  and  after  purchasing  the  larger  porkers  had  de- 
parted with  their  bar^^ains  to  their  native  district.  After 
sauntering  about  a  little  time  I  returned  home.  After 
dinner  T  went  ayaiii  into  the  fiiir  along  with  my  wife; 
the  stock  biL-^inc-ss  had  long  bceii  over,  but  I  obscrv'cd 
more  stalls  than  in  the  morning,  and  a  far  greater  throng, 
for  the  country  peiople  for  miles  round  had  poured  into 
the  little  town.  By  a  stall  on  which  were  some  poor 
legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton  1  perceived  the  English 
butcher,  whom  the  Welsh  one  had  attempted  to  slaughter, 
1  recognised  him  by  a  patch  which  he  ware  on  his  check. 
My  wife  and  1  went  up  and  inquired  how  he  was.  He 
said  that  he  still  felt  poorly,  but  that  he  hoped  he 
should  gel  round.  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
me  -  and  received  for  answer  that  he  rememliertd 
having  seen  rac  when  the  examination  took  place  into 
"his  matter,"  I  then  inquired  what  had  become  of 
hii!  antagonist  and  was  told  that  he  wof:  in  pnson 
awaiting  his  trial.  I  giiihered  from  him  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  Suuthdowii  coiuitry  4nd  a  shepherLl  b)* 
jirofes^ion  ;  that  he  hail  liccn  cngagcti  by  the  squire  of 
Turkington  in  Shropshiri^  tn  U>ttk  afli^r  his  sheep^  and 
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that  he  had  iived  there  a  year  or  two,  but  becoming  tired 
tjf  his  situation  he  had  cume  tu  Llangollen,  where  he  had 
married  a  Wfbh\k'Dman  ai^d  -set  up  as  a  butcher.  Wt; 
told  him  that  as  he  wa,s  our  countryman  wc  should  be 
happy  to  deal  with  hjm  sometimes  ;  he,  however,  received 
the  information  vvith  perfect  apathy,  never  so  much  as 
saying  "  thiink  you."  He  was  a  (all  lanikin  figure  with 
a  pair  of  large,  lack-lustre  staring  eyes,  and  upon  the 
whole  appeared  to  be  good  for  vcr>'  little.  Leaving  him 
we  went  some  way  up  the  principal  slrecl ;  presently  my 
wife  turned  into  a  ?^hop.  and  I  observing  a  little  book- 
stall went  up  to  it  and  began  to  inspect  the  books. 
They  were  chiefly  in  Welsh.  Seeing  a  kind  of  chap 
book,  which  bore  on  its  tille-pagc  the  name  ofTwm  O'r 
Nanl,  I  took  it  up.  It  was  called  Y  Llwyn  Celyn  or 
the  Holy  Grove,  and  contained  the  life  and  one  of  the 
interludes  of  Tom  O'  the  Dingle  or  Thomas  Edwards. 
It  purported  to  be  the  first  of  four  numbers,  each  of 
^'hich  amongst  other  things  was  to  contain  one  of  his 
interludes.  The  price  of  the  number  was  one  shilling.  [ 
questioned  the  man  of  tile  stall  about  the  other  numbers, 
but  found  that  this  was  the  only  one  which  he  possessed. 
Eager,  however,  tu  read  an  interlude  of  ihe  celebrated 
Tom,  1  purdmsed  it  and  turned  away  from  the  stalL 
Scarcely  had  J  done  so  when  1  saw  a  wild-looking 
woman  with  two  wild  children  hioking  at  me.  The 
woman  curtse>'ed  to  me,  and  I  thought  I  recognised 
the  elder  of  the  two  Irish  femati??i  whom  I  had  <ieen  in 
the  lent  on  the  green  meadow  near  Chester.  I  was 
going  to  addrcs^i  her.  but  just  then  my  wife  called  to  me 
from  the  shop  and  I  went  to  her,  and  when  I  returned 
to  look  for  the  woman  she  and  her  children  had  dis- 
appeared, and  though  I  searched  about  for  her  \  could 
not  see  her,  fur  whjt;h  1  was  soriy.  a?P  1  wished  verj" 
much  to  have  some  conversation  with  her  about  the 
ways  of  the  Irish  wanderers,     I  was  thiiikini;  of  going  lo 
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look  for  her  up  "  Paddy's  dingle."  but  my  wife  mcebfifi 
me,  begged  me  to  go  home  with  her,  as  it  was  getting' 
late.  So  1  went  home  with  my  better  half,  bearing  my 
late  literary  acquisition  in  my  hand. 

That  night  I  sal  up  very  late  reading  the  life  of  Twnii 
Or  Nant»  written  by  himself  in  choice  Wdsh,  and  hiij 
interlude  which  was  styled  "*  Cyfoeth  a  Thylody  ;  or. 
Riches  and  Poverty,"  The  life  I  had  read  in  my  boy-] 
hood  in  an  old  Welsh  niagaKine^  ^nd  1  now  read 
again  with  great  zest,  and  no  wonder.  a5  it  is  probat^yj 
the  most  remarkable  autobiography  ever  penned.  The] 
interlude  I  had  never  seen  before^  nor  indeed  any  of  1l 
dramatic  pieces  of  Twm  Or  Nant,  though  I  had  U 
queiitly  wish<^d  to  procure  some  of  them — so  I 
the  prc!!iert  one  with  great  eagerness.  Of  the  life 
shall  give  some  account  and  also  5ome  extracts  from  il 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  Tom's  persot 
character  and  also  an  extract  of  the  interlude,  fi 
which  the  reader  may  form  a  Inlcrably  correct  idea  nf 
the  poetical  powers  of  him  v\hom  his  countrymen  delight 
to  call  '■  the  Welsh  Shake-pear." 


CHAPTER  UK 

HislO[>  of  Twm  O'r  Nam -Kageniess  for  I. earning— Tht  Firil 
Inlerhidc  t  he  Cru«l  Fightei  -  Kaiaint;  Wood— Th«  Lucldctf 
llgur— Turnpikc-KccpinK— Dcalh  in  the  Snow— Tom's  Crtal 
Feai  — The  Mii^e  a  Friend  —  Sireneih  '^  Old  Agc-| 
Resun-oclion  of  ihe  Dead. 


''I  AM  the  first-bom  of  my  parents,'*  sa>-s  Tboroj 
EdwarrJ-1,  "  They  were  poor  people  and  very  ignor^nt- 
was  brought  into  the  world  in  a  place  calleil  Lower  Vi 
Parchell,  on  land  which  once  belonged  to  the  celebrate 
loio  Goch,     My  parents  afterwards  removed  to  the  Nant 
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(or  clingiej  near  Nantglyjij  situated  in  a  place  called  Cfxjm 
Pernant  The  Nant  was  the  middlemost  of  three  home- 
steads, ^vhich  are  \x\  the  Coom,  and  are  called  the  Upper, 
Middlt,  and  L'^wer  NaiU  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  m 
the  Upper  Nant  there  wtre  people  whu  had  a  boy  of 
aboLit  the  same  age  as  mysdf  and  forasmuch  03  they 
were  better  to  do  in  the  world  than  my  parents,  they 
hflvittg  only  two  children  whilst  mine  had  ten,  I  was 
called  Tom  of  the  Dingle,  whilst  he  was  denominated 
Thomas  Williams," 

After  giving  some  anecdotes  of  his  childhood  he  goe.^ 
on  thus  ; — "  Time  passed  on  lilt  1  was  about  eight  years 
old,  and  then  in  the  iiummer  1  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
sent  to  school  for  three  week*. ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
learnt  to  spell  and  read  a  few  words  I  conceived  a 
mighty  desire  lu  learn  to  write;  so  J  went  xw  quest  of 
elderberries  to  maJ%e  me  ink,  and  my  first  essay  in 
wrilinj^was  trying  to  copy  on  the  side:^  of  the  leaves  of 
books  Che  letters  of  the  words  I  read.  It  hapjiened, 
howe^'er.  thai  a  .-ihop  in  the  village  csughl  fire,  and  the 
greater  part  uf  it  was  burnt,  only  a  few  trifles  being 
saved,  and  amongst  the  scorched  articles  my  mother  got 
for  a  penny  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper  burnt  at  the 
cdgea^  and  sewed  them  together  to  serve  as  copy-books 
for  me.  Without  loss  of  time  I  went  to  the  smith  of 
Wacudwysug,  who  wrote  for  me  the  letters  on  the  upjjcr 
part  of  the  leaves;  and  careful  enough  was  1  to  ^11  the 
while  paper  with  scrawlings  which  looked  for  atJ  the 
world  like  crow's  feet  I  went  on  gelling  paper  and  ink, 
and  something  to  copy  now  from  this  person,  and  n'>w 
ffom  that,  unlil  I  learned  to  read  Welsh  and  to  write  it 
at  the  same  time" 

He  copied  out  ;l  great  many  carols  and  songs,  and 
the  nei^dilyiurs  observing  his  fondness  for  learning  per- 
suafled  hi>  father  In  allt>w  him  to  go  to  the  village 
achool  to  leani  Ejigtish,     At  the  end  uf  three   weeks, 
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however,  liLs  TathefT  considering  tliat  he  was  lusiiig  his 

time,  would  allow  him  to  go  no  longer,  but  look  him 
into  the  fields  in  order  that  the  boy  might  assist  hici  in 
his  labour.  Nevertheless  Tom  would  not  give  up  hv 
literary  piirsi.M!:»,  but  continued  scribbling,  and  copying 
out  songs  atid  carols.  When  l»e  was  about  leu  he 
formed  ati  acquaintance  svith  an  old  man,  chapeUreader 
in  Pcntre  y  Foelas,  who  Imd  a  great  many  old  btvoks  in 
Ilis  po±r.schsioij,  which  he  allowed  Tci[n  to  read  .  he  then 
had  the  honour  of  becoming  an  amanuensis  to  a  poet. 

■■  I  became  very  intimate,"  says  he,  "  with  a  man  tt'hti 
was  a  poet,  he  could  neither  read  nor  rvHce;  but  he 
was  a  poet  by  nature,  having  a  muse  wonderfully  glib 
at  makin^^  triplets  and  quartets.  He  wa;^  nicknamed 
Turn  Tai  of  the  Moor.  He  made  an  englyn  for  ine  to 
put  \\\  a  bouk  \xi  which  I  was  inserting  all  the  verses  1 
could  collect  : 

"  '  Tom  Evans'  ibr  Ixtl  for  hunting  up  songs. 

fum  tLv:iii^  to  uhom  lh«  best  learning  belong  ; 
Uet%vi?ct  hi:>  iwo  pajLeboards  he  verziea  hat  ^ut« 
^uffidcni  to  fill  tlic  ^vliolc  country.  I  wot' 

"  I  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  my  name  Tom  or 
Thomas  Evans  befuri:  1  went  to  school  for  a  fortnight 
in  order  to  learn  English  ;  but  then  I  altered  it,  itito 
Thomas  Edwards,  for  Evan  Edwards  ;vas  the  name  of 
my  father,  and  1  should  have  been  making  myself  jl 
bastard  had  1  continued  calling  myself  by  my  lirst  namc- 
Jlowcver,  [  had  the  honour  of  belny  secretary  to  the  old 
poet.  When  he  had  made  a  sung  he  would  keep  it  in 
his  memory  till  1  came  to  Kim.  Sometimes  after  the 
old  man  had  repeated  his  composition  to  me  1  >^oulcl 
begin  to  dispute  with  him,  asking  whether  the  thing 
would  not  be  bolter  another  way,  and  he  could  hardly 
ki«p  from  flying  intu  >i  passion  with  me  for  putting  hU 
work  to  Lhc  t<jrture/' 

\\  was  then  the  custom  for  young  lads  to  go  aboul 
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playing  what  were  called  mterludcs.  namely  dramatic 
pieces  cin  religious  or  moral  Mibjecis,  written  by  rustic 
poets.  Shortly  after  Tom  liarl  sttaincfl  the  age  of 
twelve  he  went  about  with  certain  lad^  of  Nantglyn 
playing  these  pieces,  generally  acting  the  part  of  a  girl. 
l>ecause,  as  he  says,  he  had  the  best  voice.  About  thii? 
time  he  wrote  an  inlerlucle  himself  founded  on  "John 
Bunyan's  Spiritual  Courtship."  Avhich  wels.  however,  stolen 
from  him  by  f»  young  fellow  from  Anglesey,  along:  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  poems  and  'pieces  which  he  had 
copied.  This  affair  at  fir^t  very  mnch  disheartened 
Tom:  plucking  up  his  spirits,  however,  he  went  on 
composing,  and  soon  acquired  amongst  hl^  neighbours 
the  title  of  ''the  poet,"  to  the  great  mortification  of  his 
parents,  who  were  anxious  to  see  him  become  an 
industrious  husbandman. 

'"  l^efore  I  was  quite  fourteen,**  says  he,  "[  had  made 
another  interlude,  but  when  my  father  and  mother  heard 
about  it  they  did  all  they  could  to  induce  me  to  destroy 
it  fjowever,  I  would  not  burn  it,  but  f^ave  it  to  Hugh 
of  Llangwfn,  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  time,  who  took  it 
to  I-andyniog,  where  he  snld  it  for  ten  shillings  tn  the 
lads  of  the  place,  who  performed  It  the  following 
summer:  but  I  never  got  anything  for  my  labour  save 
^  sup  of  ale  from  the  players  when  I  met  them^  This  at 
the  heel  of  other  things  would  have  induced  me  to  give 
lip  poetry,  had  it  been  in  the  power  of  anything  to  do  so. 
I  made  two  interludes,"  he  continues.  "  one  for  the  people 
of  Llanbcdr  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  the  other  for  the 
lads  of  Llanarmon  in  Vate,  one  on  the  subject  of 
Naaman's  leprosy,  and  the  other  about  hypocrisy,  which 
was  a  rC' fash  ion  men  I  of  the  work  of  Richard  Parry  nf 
Ddiserth.  When  I  was  young  T  had  such  a  rage  or 
madness  for  poetizing,  that  I  wou!d  make  a  song  on 
almost  anything  [  saw — and  it  was  a  mercy  that  many 
did  not  kill  me  or  break  my  bones,  on  account  of  my 
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evil  tongue.     My  parents  oflciJ  told   mc  I  should  hai 
.some  mischief  done  me  if  I  went  uii  in  the  w^y  in  whicli 
I   was  going.     Oace  on  a  time  being  with  aotnc  com- 
panicn^  as  biid  at  mysdf^  I   happened  to  U5C  sonic  vcfy 
free  language  in  a  place  where  three  lovers  ivere  witlia 
yLJung  lass  uf  my  neighl>3urho(xl.  wlm  lived  at  a  place 
called  Ty  Cclyr,  with  whom  ihcy  kept  company.     !  satd 
m  discourse  that  tlicy  were  the  cocks  of  Ty  Cclyn.    The 
girl   heard    me,  and  conceived  a  spite  against    me  <xi 
account  of  my  scurrilous  language.     She  had  a  brother. 
who  was  a  cruel   fighter ;  he  took  the  pari  of  his  sister, 
and  determined  to  chastise  me.     One  .Sunday  evening 
he  shouted  to  mc  as  I  was  coming  from  Nantglyn — our 
ways  svere  tJie  aame  till  we  got  nearly  home — he  had 
determined  to  give  me  a  thrashing,  and  he  had  with  Jiim 
a  piece  of  oak  stick  just  suited   for  the  purpose.      After 
we  had  taunted  each  other  for  some  time,  as  we  u-cnt 
aJong,  he  flung  his  stick  on  the  ground,  ^and  stripped 
himself  stark  naked,     I  took  off  my  hat  and  my  neck- 
cloth, and  took  his  stick  in  my  hand,  whereupon  running 
lo  the  hedge  he  look  a  stake,  and  straight  wr  set  to  h'k^ 
two  furies.     After  fighting  some   time,  our   slicks   wefr 
shivered  to  pieces  and  quite  .'ihort;  sometimes  we  were 
upon  the  ground,  but  did  not  give  up  lighting  on  thil 
account-     Many  [>eople  came  up  and  would  fain  have 
parted  us,  biK  he  would  by  no  means  let  them.     At  l^r 
we  agreed  to  go  and  pull  fresh  stakes,  and  then  we  weni 
at  it  again  until  he  could  no  lonj^cr  stand.     The  marli 
uf  Ihi'i  battle  are  upon  him  and  me  to  this  day.     Al  la^l. 
covered  with  a  gore  of  blooil,  he  was  dragged  home  bv 
his  neighboufii.      He  was  in   a  dreadful   condition,   and 
many  thought  he  would  die-    On  the  morrow  there  c^me 
an  alarm  that  he  was  dead,  whLTt;«pon  I  escaped  acrou 
the  mountain  to  Pentri^  y  FoeUs  to  the  old  raan  Si«i 
Uafydd  to  read  his  old  books," 
After  staying  there  a  little  time,  and  getting  his  wounds 
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tended  by  an  old  woman,  he  departed  and  skulked  about 
in  various  places,  dom^  now  and  then  a  little  work,  until 
hearinR  his  adversary  was  recDverinR.  be  returned  to  his 
home,  Ke  WL-nt  on  writing  and  performing  interludes 
till  he  fdl  in  lovc^  with  a  yuung  woman  ratht-r  rcltgiously 
inclined,  vs'hom  he  married  in  the  year  1763,  when  lie 
was  in  his  twenty- f*jurth  year.  The  young  couple  settled 
down  on  a  little  place  i^L^ar  the  town  of  Denbigh,  called 
Ale  Fowlio.  They  kept  three  cows  and  four  horses.  The 
wife  superintended  the  cows,  and  Tom  with  his  horses 
carried  wood  from  Gwcnynas  to  Ruddlaii.  and  soon 
excelled  all  other  carters  "in  loading  and  in  everything 
connected  with  the  management  of  wood."  Tom  in  thepride 
afhis  heart  must  needs  be  helping  his  fellow -carriers,  whilst 
labouring  with  them  in  the  forests,  tUl  his  wife  told  him 
he  was  a  fool  for  his  pains,  and  advised  him  to  go  and 
load  in  the  afternoon,  when  nobody  would  be  about, 
offering  to  go  and  help  him.  He  listened  to  her  advice 
and  took  her  with  him. 

*' The  dear  crealure."  says  he,  "assisierl  me  for  some 
time,  but  as  she  wa^s  with  child,  and  on  that  account  not 
exactly  fit  to  turn  the  roll  of  the  craiic  with  levers  of 
iron,  [  formed  the  plan  of  hooking  the  horses  to  the 
rope,  in  order  to  raise  up  the  wood  which  was  to  be 
loaded,  and  by  long  leachinf;  the  horses  to  pnll  and  to 
stop,  I  contrived  to  make  loading  a  much  easier  task. 
bolh  to  my  wife  and  myself.  Now  this  was  the  first 
hooking  of  horses  to  the  rope  of  the  crane  which  was 
ever  done  either  in  Wales  vt  England.  Subsequently  1 
had  plenty  of  leisure  and  rest  instcadof  toiling  amidst 
other  carriers/" 

Leaving  Ale  Fowlio  he  took  up  his  abode  nearer  to 
Denbigh,  and  continued  carrying  wood.  Several  of  his 
horses  died,  and  he  was  soon  in  difficulties,  and  was  glad 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  certain  miners  of  the  county 
of  Flint  to  go  and  play  them  an  interlude.     As  he  was 
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playing  tlicm  one  called  "*  A  Vision  of  the  Course  of 
World,"   which    he   had    urilleii    for  the  nccasion,  am 
tv'hic]i  was  fouiiderl  ou.  and  named  after,  ihe  lirst  part  q| 
tlie  work  of  Master  Ellis  Wyn,  he  was  arresCcTTJ  at  tl 
suit  of  one  Mostyn  of  Calcoed.     He,  however.  gx>t 
and  partly  by  carrying  and  partly  by  playing  interlurt^ 
sc»n  raised   monej'  enough  to  pay  Ills  debt.     He  th< 
fnadf  another  interinde,  called  *'  Riches  and  Poverty/ 
which  he  gained  a  ^reat  deal  of  money-     He  ihcn  wroli 
two  others,  one  called  "  The  Three  Associates  of  Man, 
namely,  the  World,  Nature,  and  Conscience  ;"  the  othcrj 
entitled   "The   King,  the   Justice,  the   Bishop  and  thi 
Husbandman,"  both  of  which  he  and  c^^rtain  of  his  cofH- 
panions  acted  widi  great  success.     After  he  had  madj 
all  that  he  could  by  acting'  these  pieces  he  printed  dicm. 
When  printed  they  had  a  considerable  *ialc,  and    Tomi 
W35  soTin  able  to  set  up  again  as  a  carter.     He  went  nfi- 
carting  and  carrying  for  npvv'ards  of  twelve  years,  at  thej 
end  of  which  time  he  was  worth,  with  one  thinp  and   the' 
Other,   upwards   of  three  hundred    pnund^.    which    wasi 
considered   a   very  c«>nsider:ible  property'  about  ninclv 
years  ago  in  Wales,     Me  then,  in  a  Jticklecii  hnnr^  "  when," 
lousehiJittwii  uctrds,  "  he  was  at  leisnreat  home,  like  King 
David  on  the  top  of  his  hou^ic.*'  mixed  himself  u])  with 
ihc  concerns  of  an  uncle  of  hiji.  a  brother  of  his  fatliet 
He  first  became  bail  for  him,  and  subsequently  made 
himself  answerable  for  the  rimount  of  a  bill,  due  by  hi* 
uncle   to  a   lawyer.      His   becoming   an-irtcfable  for  the 
bill  nearly  proved  the  ulter  ruin  of  our  hero.     Ifis  uncle 
failed,  and  left  him  to  pay  it.     The  lawyer  took  out  aj 
writ  against  him.     U  would  have  been  well  for  Tom  ti 
he  had  paid  the  money  at  once,  but  he  went  oa  dalljin^ 
and    compromising    with     the    lawyer,    till     he    became 
terribly  involved  in  his  web.     To  increase  his  dtfliculiici 
wnrk  became  slack;  so  at  last  he  packed  his  things  upon 
his  t:art3,  and  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
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three  dai^hters,  fled  into  MoiitgomeryshJre.  The  lawyer, 
however,  soon  got  informatfon  of  his  svhereabouts,  and 
Ihrealcned  to  arrest  him.  Tom,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
arrange  matters  with  him,  fled  into  Suuth  Wales,  tii 
Carmarthenshire,  where  lie  carried  wood  for  a  timber- 
merchant,  and  kept  a  turnpike  gate,  which  belonged  lo 
the  same  individual.  But  the  '*old  cancer"  still  followed 
him,  and  his  Iiorses  \vere  seized  for  the  debt.  Kis 
neighbours,  however,  assisted  him,  and  bought  the  horses 
in  at  a  low  price  when  they  were  put  up  for  sale,  and 
restored  them  to  him  for  what  they  had  givea  Even 
then  the  matter  was  not  satisfactorily  settled,  for,  years 
afterwards,  on  the  decease  of  Tom's  falher,  the  lawyer 
seized  upon  the  property,  which  by  law  descended  tt> 
Tom  Or  Nant,  and  turned  his  poor  old  mother  out  upon 
the  cold  mountain's  side. 

Many  strange  adventures  occurred  to  Tom  In  Souili 
Wales,  but  tho^e  which  befell  him  whilst  officiating  as  a 
turn  pike -keeper  were  certainly  the  most  extraordinaiy- 
If  what  he  aays  be  true,  a.^  of  course  it  is — for  who  shall 
presume  to  doubt  Tom  O'  the  Dingle's  veracity? — who- 
soever fills  the  office  of  turnpike- keeper  in  Wild  Wales 
should  be  a  j>erson  of  very  considerable  nerve. 

"Wc  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing/'  says  Tom,  "plenty 
of  passengers  going  through  the  s^te  without  paying 
toll;  I  mean  such  things  as  are  called  phantoms  or 
illusions — sometimes  there  were  hearses  and  mourning 
coaches,  sometimes  funeral  processions  on  fool^  the 
whole  to  be  seen  as  distinctly  as  anything  could  be  seen, 
especially  at  night-time.  I  saw  myself  on  a  certain 
niyht  a  hearse  go  through  the  gate  whilst  it  was  shut : 
I  saw  the  horsei  and  the  harness,  the  postillion,  and 
the  coachman,  and  the  tufts  uf  hair  such  as  arc  seen 
on  the  lops  of  hearses,  and  I  sav\  the  wheels  scattering; 
the  stones  in  the  road,  just  as  other  wheeb  would  have 
done.     Then  I  ^^as^' a  fitneral  <>f  the  same  character,  fur 
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all  the  world  like  a  real  funeral ;   there  was  the 
and  the  black  drapcr>'-     ^    have  seen  more   Ihan  os 
If  2  young  man  was  to  be  buHcd    there  ivould    be 
white   sheet,  or  something    tliat   iook-ed  like  one — ai 
soineiimes  I  have  seen  a  Ilarinj;  candle  gt>in^^  (Ja?»l- 

*' Once  a  traveller  passing  through  the  gale  call* 
oul  to  me ;  '  Look  !  yonder  is  a  corpse  candle  coiTiii 
through  the  fields  beside  the  highway/  So  we  pj 
attertinn  to  it  as  it  moved,  making  apparently  towi 
the  church  from  the  other  side.  Sonietime-s  it  woi 
be  quite  near  the  road,  another  time  some  way  int 
the  helds.  And  sure  enough  after  the  lapse  of  a  lil 
time  a  body  was  brought  by  exactly  the  same  roii 
by  which  the  candle  had  come,  owing  to  the  pi 
road  being  blocked  up  with  snow. 

"Another  time  there  happened  a  great  wonder  S 
nected  with  an  old  man   of  Carmarthen^  who  was 
the  habit  of  carrying  fish  to  Brecon,  Menny,  and  M< 
mouth,  and  returning  with  the  poorer  kind  of  Glouci?stt 
cheese:   my   people  knew  he  was  on   the  road   and  h; 
made  ready  for  him,  the  weather  being  dreadful,  win* 
blowing  and  snow  driflingn      Well,  in    the   middle 
the  night,  my  daughters  heard  the  voice  of  the  old  m: 
at  the  gate,  and  their  mother  called  to  them  to  open 
quick,  and  invite  the  old  mar   to  come  in  to  the  f\\ 
One  of  the  girls  got  up  forthwith,  but  when  she  wci 
out  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen.     On  the  morrow, 
and  behold!  the  body  of  the  old  man  was  brought 
on  a  couch,  he  having  perished  in  the  snow  on 
mountain  of  Tre  V  Castell.     Now  this  is  the  truth 
the  matter" 

Many  wonderful  feats  did  Tom  perform  connect* 
with  loading  and  carrying,  which  acquired  for  him  tl 
reputation  of  being  the  best  wood  carter  of  the  sotill 
Hi<i  dextcTTty  at  moving  huge  bcidJes  was  prolnl 
never    equalled.        liobinson   Crusoe   was   not   half 
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handy.     Only  see  how  he  moved  a  ship  into  the  water, 
whtcli  A  multitude  of  people  were  unable  to  da 

"  After  keeping  the  gate  for  two  or  three  years,"  says 
he,  "  I  took  the  lease  o(  a  p>iece  i^i"  ground  in  LEandeilo 
Fawr  and  built  a  house  upon  ii,  which  1  j^ol  licensed 
as  A  tavern  for  my  daughters  Ici  keep.  I  myself  went 
oil  carrying  wood  ^s  usual  Now  it  bapjiened  that 
my  employer,  the  merchant  ^t  Abermarlais,  had  built 
a  small  ship  (►f  about  thirty  or  forty  taii^i  in  the  wood 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  river  Towy,  which 
is  capable  of  floating  ■^mall  vesj^els  as  f;tr  as  Carmarthen, 
He  had  resolved  that  the  people  ^lioulJ  draw  it  to  the 
river  by  way  of  sport,  and  had  cau^scd  proclamation  to 
be  made  in  four  parish  churche.s,  that  on  snch  a  day 
a  ship  would  be  launched  at  Abcrmarlai^,  and  that  foc>d 
and  drink  would  be  given  to  any  one  who  would  come 
and  lend  a  hand  at  the  work.  Four  hogsheads  of  ale 
were  broached,  a  great  oven  full  of  bread  was  baked, 
plenty  of  cheese  and  butter  bought,  and  meat  cooked 
for  the  more  respectable  people.  The  ship  was  pro- 
vided with  four  wheels,  or  rather  four  great  rolling 
stocks,  fenced  abtjut  with  iron,  with  j^reat  bi^  axle-trees 
m  them,  well  greased  against  the  appointed  day,  f  had 
been  loading  in  the  wood  that  day,  and  sending  the 
team  forward,  I  went  to  see  the  business — and  a  pretty 
piece  of  business  it  turned  oul.  All  the  food  was  eaten. 
the  drink  swallowed  to  the  last  drop,  the  ship  drawn 
about  three  roods,  and  tlien  left  in  a  deep  ditch.  By 
this  time  night  was  coming  on,  and  the  multitude  went 
away,  some  drunk,  some  hungry  for  want  of  footl, 
but  the  greater  part  laughing  a^  if  they  would  split 
their  sides.  The  merchant  cried  like  a  cJiild,  bitterly 
lamenting  his  folly,  and  told  me  that  he  should  have 
to  take  the  ship  to  pieces  before  he  could  ever  get  it 
out  of  the  ditch, 

"  ]  told  him  that  I  could  take  it  to  the  river^  provided 
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I  could  but  get  three  or  four  men  to  help  me;  whe«- 

Upon  he  said  that  if  I  could  hut  get  the  v«?sel  t»  the 
water  he  would  ^ive  me  anyllilng  I  asked,  and  caroc^fll) 
begged  mc  to  come  the  next  mommg,  if  possible;  I 
did  come  with  the  lad  and  four  horses.  I  went  beforf 
ihc  teanij  and  set  iht?  men  lo  work  Co  break  a  liok 
through  a  great  old  wall,  which  stucid  as  it  were  before 
the  ship.  We  then  laid  a  piece  of  timber  across  the 
hole  from  which  was  a  chain,  to  which  the  tackle,  thai 
is  the  rope  and  pulleys,  was  hooked.  We  Iheii  hooked 
one  end  of  the  rope  to  the  ship,  and  set  the  horses  to 
pull  al  ihi?  other.  The  ship  came  out  of  the  finle  pm^ 
l>erously  enough,  and  then  we  had  lo  houW  the-  tackle 
to  a  tree,  which  was  growing  near,  and  by  this  means 
we  got  the  ship  forward  ;  but  when  we  came  to  soft 
ground  ive  were  obliged  to  put  planks  under  the  wheels 
to  prevent  their  sinking  under  ihe  immense  weight; 
when  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  foremost  planks  wrc 
put  the  hinder  ones  bcforcn  and  su  on ;  when  there  wa* 
no  tree  al  hand  to  which  we  could  hook  the  tackJc, 
we  were  obliged  to  drive  a  po^t  down  to  hook  it  to. 
So  from  tree  to  po*it  it  got  rlown  to  the  river  in  a  few- 
days,  I  was  promised  noble  wages  by  the  merchanr 
but  I  never  got  anything  from  him  but  promises  and 
praises.  Some  people  came  to  look  at  us,  and  gave  ii» 
money  to  get  ale,  and  that  was  alL" 

The  merchant  subj-equently  turned  out  a  verj'  great 
knave,  cheating  Tom  on  variou--^  occasions,  and  finally 
brokc  very  much  in  his  debt.  Tom  was  obliged  to  sell 
off  everything,  and  left  South  Wales  without  horses 
or  waggon  ;  his  old  friend  the  Muse,  howevt^r,  stood 
hfm  in  good  stead. 

"  Before  I  left,"  says  lie,  ''  I  went  to  Brecon,  and 
printed  the  'Interlude  of  the  King,  the  Justice,  ihc 
Hishop.  and  the  Husbandman,'  and  got  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  to  play  it  with  me^  and  help  me 
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to  sell  the  books.  I  likewise  busiixl  myself  in  getting 
subscribers  to  a  book  of  son^s  called  the  'Garden  of 
Mmsrrel^^y."  It  was  printed  at  Trefecca.  The  expense 
attending  the  printing  amounted  tn  fifty-two  pounds, 
but  I  rtas  fcrtunatc  enough  tu  tlfspose  of  two  thousand 
cupic^.  I  subsequently  composed  an  interlude  called 
■  Pleasure  and  Care/  and  printed  it ;  and  after  that  1 
made  an  interiude  called  the  'Three  Powerful  Onea  of 
the  World  :   Poverty,  Love,  and  Death/" 

The  [M>et's  daughters  were  not  successfid  in  the 
tavern  spccuiation  at  Llandcilo,  and  followed  their 
father  into  North  Wales,  The  second  he  apprenticed 
to  a  milliner,  the  other  tv^'O  lived  with  him  till  the  day 
of  his  death.  Ke  settled  at  Denbigh  in  a  *imall  honse 
which  he  was  enabled  to  fLinnsh  by  mean^  of  tvio  or 
three  small  ^iums  which  he  recovered  for  work  done  a 
long  time  before.  Shortly  after  his  return,  his  father 
died,  and  the  lawyer  seized  the  little  property  "for 
the  old  curse."  and  turned  Tom's  mother  out. 

After  his  return  from  the  South  Tom  went  about 
for  some  time  playing  interludes,  and  then  turned  his 
hand  to  many  things-  lie  learnt  the  trade  of  stone- 
mason, took  jobs,  and  kept  workmen  He  then  went 
amonyst  certain  bricklayers,  and  induced  Ihem  to  teach 
him  their  craft;  "and  shortly,"  as  he  aays.  "became  a 
very  lion  at  bricklaying.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years," 
says  he,  lusvards  the  conclu!iioti  uf  his  histor>,  ''my 
work  has  been  to  put  up  iron  ovens  and  likewise 
furnaces  of  all  kinds,  also  grates,  stoves  and  boilers, 
and  not  unfrequently  I  have  pracliscfl  as  a  smoke 
doctor," 

The  fallowing  feats  of  strength  he  performed  after 
his  return  from  South  Wales,  when  he  was  probably 
about  sixty  years  of  age: — 

"About  a  year  after  my  return  from  the  South/'  says 
he,  "  I  met  with  an  old  carrier  of  wcxhI,  who  had  many 
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u  linit  wurkf:tl  along  with  mc.  He  anc!  I  were  at  the 
Hand  at  Kuthyn  along'  with  various  others,  and  in  the 
course  of  discourse  my  friend  said  to  me;  'Tomn  thou 
art  much  weaker  than  thou  wast  when  we  carted  M'ood 
tr^cthcr.'  I  answered  thai  in  my  opinion  1  was  not 
a  bit  weaker  than  1  was  then.  Now  it  happened  thai 
at  the  moment  we  were  talking  there  were  some  sack*; 
of  wheat  in  the  hall  which  were  going  to  Chester  by 
the  carrier's  waggon.  They  might  liold  abtint  thre* 
bushels  each,  and  I  said  that  IT  I  could  get  ihrce  of  the 
sacks  upon  the  tabic,  and  had  Ihcm  tied  together  I 
would  carr\'  them  into  the  street  and  back  again;  and 
^o  I  did  ;  many  who  were  present  tried  to  <ki  the  ^s.m'c 
thing,  but  all  failed, 

"  Another  tunc  when  1  was  at  Chester  1  lifted  a  barrel 
of  porter  from  the  street  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
wa^on  solely  by  strength  of  back  and  arms," 

He  was  once  run  over  by  a  loaded  waggon,  but 
strange  to  say  escaped  without  the  sh'ghtesl  injury. 

Towards  the  clo^e  of  his  hTe  he  had  strong  rcligiou* 
convictions,  and  felt  a  foathing  for  the  sins  which  he 
had  committed.  "On  ihcir  account,"  says  he  in  the 
concluding  page  of  hi^  biography,  ^' there  is  a  strong 
necessity  for  me  to  consider  my  ways  and  to  inquire 
about  a  Saviour.  ^Iwcc  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me 
to  save  myself  wrthout  obtaining  knowledge  of  ihc 
merits  of  the  Mediator,  \vi  which  I  hope  I  shall 
terminate  my  short  time  on  earth  in  the  peace  of 
(Jod   enduring  unto  all  eternity" 

He  died  in  the  year  1810.  at  ihc  age  of  71.  shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  .seems  to  have  been  a 
faithful,  loving  partner  By  her  side  he  was  buried  in 
the  earth  of  the  graveyard  of  the  White  Churchy  near 
Denbigh-  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  souU  of 
both  will  be  accepted  on  the  great  day  when,  as  Gmnwy 
Owen  says:— 
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■'  Liki"  corn  rrom  the  belly  of  ihc  plou^'hed  field,  in  tl 
thick  crop,  those  buried  in  the  earth  shall  artse,  and  the 
aca  shall  cast  forth  a  thousand  myriads  of  dead  above 
the  deep  billow/  way." 


CHAPTER  LX 


Mysiery  PlayB — The  Two  Prime  Opponents — Analysis  of  tiierlude 
— Richw  and  Povcrt)- — Tom's  Cnind  QuaJirics, 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  an  abf^tract  of 
the  life  of  Tom  O"  the  Dingle;  I  will  now  give  an 
analysis  of  his  interlude  ;  first,  however,  a  few  words  on 
interludes  in  general.  It  ih  difficult  to  say  with  any- 
thing like  certainly  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
interlude.  It  may  mean,  as  Wartori  supposes  in  his 
history  of  English  Poetry,  a  short  play  performed 
between  the  counties  of  !i  hanqiiet  or  feHti^'aj ;  or  it  may 
mean  the  playing  of  stunt^thing  hy  two  or  more  parties, 
the  interchaiigL-  t^f  playing  or  acting  svhich  occurs  when 
two  or  mi^jre  people  Jict.  It  was  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  centur}"  that  dramatic  pieces  began  in 
Kngland  to  be  callec!  Interludes  ;  for  some  time  previous 
ihey  bad  been  styled  Moralities  ;  but  the  earliest  name 
by  which  lhe>'  were  known  was  Mysteries.  "I'hc  first 
Mysteries  composed  in  England  were  by  one  Ranald, 
or  Ranulf,  a  monk  of  Chester,  who  flourished  about 
1323,  whose  verses  ar^-  mentjcjiietl  rather  irreverently 
in  one  uf  the  visions  of  I'iers  Plowman,  who  puts  them 
in  the  same  rank  as  the  ballads  about  Robin  Hood  and 
Maid  Marion,  making  Sloth  say: 

"  I  cannon  i>erfitly  my  Paternoster  as  lb*  priesi  it  ^inyeth, 
But  I  can  rhymes  of  Kobin  Hood  .ind  Karukld  of  Chester*^' 

Lcng,  hoM'ev'er,  before  The  time  of  this  Ranald  Mysteries 
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hari  bcPTi  composed  and  represented  both  in   Ual>  dmi 
France.     The   Mysteries  were  very  rude  compo^rtians, 
little  more,  as  Warton  says,  than  literal  representation* 
or  portions  of  Scripture      They  derived  their  name  of 
Mysteries  from  bein^  generally  founded   on   the  more 
mysterious     parts    of    Holy    Writ,    for    example    the 
IncaniatiotiH  the  Atonement,  and  the  Resurrection.     The 
MciraMtxes  displayed  something  more  of  art  and  invention 
than  the  My^ierie?; ;  in  them  virtues,  vices  and  qualitic-S 
were    personified,  and   something    like  a    plot   was    fre- 
quently to  be  discovered.      They  were  termed  Moralities 
because  each  had  its  moral,  which  was  spoken   at  the 
end  oi  the  piece  by  a  person  called  the  Doctor*     Much 
that  has  been  sairl  about  ibe  moralities  holds  good  A'ith 
respect    to    the     interludes.     Indeed,     for    some    time 
dramatic  pieces  were  called   moralities   and    interludes 
indifferently.     In  both  there  is  a  mixture  of  aEk^r>' 
and    reality.      The    latter    interfiide^.    however,   dl.tplay 
more  of  every-day  life  than  was  ever  observable  in  the 
moralities ;  and  more  closely  approximate   to   modern 
plays.     Several   writers   of  genius  have   written    inter- 
ludes, amongst   whom    are  tlie    English    Skelton    and 
the  Scottish  Lindsay,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  eight 
pieces  of  that  kind,  the   most   celebrated   of  which    is 
called   '*Thc     I'uJr  Man   and  the   Tardoncr,"     Both  of 
these  writers    flourished    about   the   same  period,   and 
made  use  of  the  interlude  as   a   means   of  satirising 
the  vices  of  the  popish  clergy.     In  the  time  of  Charles 
the    First  the  interlude  went   much   uut  of  fashion    in 
Kngland  ;  in  fact,  the  play  or  rei^'ular  drama  had  super- 
seded it     In  Wale?,  however,  it  continued  to  tlic  begin- 
ning of  the  present   centurj',  when    it   yielded    to   the 
influence  of  Methodism.     Of  all  Welsh  interlude  com- 
posers  Twm  OV  Nant  or  Tom  of  the  Dingle  was  i\vc 

*  tlEBBy  oa  Lhe  Ori^n  aflli«  English  STr^  by  Biihup  Vt^ty,     Lcocloa, 
<79J- 
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moil  famous.     Kcre   follows  the  promised    aneilysis   of 
hii  '■  Kichos  and  Toverly." 

The  entire  title  of  the  interlude  is  to  this  effect.  The 
two  prime  opponents  Riches  and  Poverty,  \  brief  ex- 
position of  their  contrary  cfTccts  on  llic  world  ;  with 
short  and  appropriate  explanations  of  their  quality  and 
j^iibsiajice  according  to  the  rule  of  the  four  elements 
Water,  Fire.   Earth,  and    Air. 

First  of  all  enter  Fool.  Sir  Jemant  W'amal,  who  in 
rather  a  foolish  speech  tcil?  the  audience  that  they  arc 
ribout  to  hear  a  piece  compt^sed  by  Tom  the  poet-  Then 
appears  Captain  Riches,  who  makes  a  long  speech  about 
hi>  influence  in  lHl'  woHtl  and  Ihe  H^'i^r^l  contempt  In 
which  pQvertj'  is  held  ;  he  is,  however,  presently  checked 
by  the  Fool,  who  leils  him  j^ome  home  truths,  and  asks 
him.  among  other  questions,  whether  Solomon  did  not 
say  that  it  is  not  meet  tn  de!^pi*e  a  poor  man,  who 
conducts  himself  rationally.  Then  appepirs  llowel 
Tighlbelly,  the  miser,  who  in  capital  verse,  with  very 
considerable  glee  and  exultation,  gives  an  account  of 
hi5  manifold  rascalities.  Then  corner  his  wife,  Ivsther 
Steady,  home  from  the  market,  between  whom  and  her 
husband  there  is  a  pithy  dialogue.  C'aptain  Riches 
and  Captain  I'overly  then  meet,  without  rancour,  how- 
ever^ and  have  a  long  discourse  about  the  providence 
of  God.  whose  agents  they  own  themselves  to  be. 
Enter  then  an  old  worthless  scoundrel  called  Dio^'yn 
Trwstaji,  or  Luckless  1-azybones,  who  is  upon  the 
parish,  and  who,  in  a  very  entertaining  account  of 
his  life,  confesses  that  he  was  w^'^^r  good  for  anythine;, 
but  was  a  liar  and  an  idler  From  his  infancy.  Enter 
again  the  Miser  along  with  poor  Lowry,  who  asks  the 
Miaer  for  meal  and  other  articles,  but  gels  nothing  but 
threatening  language.  There  \%  then  a  very  edifying 
dialogue  between  Mr  Contemplation  and  Mr  Truth. 
who,  when  they  retire,  are  succeeded  on  the  stage  by 
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ttit'  Miser  and  Jolm  IIk'  Tavern -keeper  The  pirblictn 
owes  the  Miser  money,  and  begs  that  ht»  will  be  mefct- 
ful  to  him.  The  Miser,  however,  swears  thai  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  bond  and  judgment  on 
hi-s  effects.  The  publican  very  humbly  says  thai  he 
will  go  to  A  friend  of  his  m  order  to  get  the  bond 
made  out;  .almost  instantly  comes  the  Kool  who  reads 
an  in\"entory  of  the  publican's  effects.  The  Miser  then 
sings  for  very  gladness,  because  everything  in  the 
world  has  hitherto  gone  well  with  him;  turning  round, 
however,  what  Is  his  horror  and  astonishment  to  behold 
Mr  Death,  close  by  him.  Death  haul?  the  Miser  away- 
and  then  appears  the  rool  to  moralise  and  dismisf^ 
the  audience- 

The  appropriate  explanations  mentiniicd  in  t*w  title 
arc  given  in  various  songs  \\hrch  the  various  character 
^in^  after  describing  themselves,  or  after  dinEo^iica  with 
each  other.  The  nnnoiincement  that  the  whole  exposi- 
tion, tnc,  will  be  after  the  rule  of  the  four  elements^  K 
rather  startling  ;  the  dialogue,  however  between  Captun 
Riches  and  Captain  Poverty  shows  that  Tom  wns  equal 
to  his  subject,  and  premised  noChini;  that  he  could  not 
perform, 

£nfrr  CvPl'ATK  POVRRTV 

O  Ridics,  iliy  figure  is  cbiirniing  iiuJ  bfighi» 

Anil  to  tpeat  in  lliy  prsiw  all  tlir  world  doth  clolitjln, 

Bui  I'm  a  poor  fellow  a\\  mttcr'd  and  lom» 

Whont  all  ihe  ivorld  in^aicih  with  insult  and  !icom^ 

KIL-HE5 

Hovopvpr  tniMflkfn  the  judgment  may  t>e 
Of  the  ^vurld  which  is  never  from  ignoranct  free, 
The  paKi  we  must  pUy.  which  to  us  ;»rc  a'^^isn'd, 
Accotding  a^  God  ha^  enlighien'd  niir  mind. 

Of  dementi  four  did  our  Master  create 

The  eajth  iind  all  in  it  wtih  ^tkill  the  ntast  tftcflt : 
Need  I  the  world's  four  mnieriali  declare — 
Arc  Ihcy  not  water,  fire,  Darth,  and  air? 
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Too  wise  was  Ihe  miijiUy  Crcalnr  lo  frame 
A  world  from  one  demtMil^  water  or  flame  : 
The  one  la  full  mgiii  and  ^be  oihtr  fut!  hoL, 
And  a  world  iiuJe  ofdlbeir  wer*!  useless.  [  woi. 

And  if  il  had  2.ti  of  oicrc  ea-rth  been  compos'd 
And  no  water  not  fire  btcn  within  il  enclosed, 
U  could  nc  er  have  prudLic'd  fur  a  liu^c  mnltitixk 
or  all  kinds  of  living  things  suitable  food. 

And  if  God  whji  w,is  wanted  bad  noi  fully  known, 
Bui  cTtBled  Ihc  world  of  these  ihree  thing*  iilone, 
Hiiw  would  -iny  CfHilure  the  heaven  bcne.itb, 
Without  the  bkat  air  have  been  able  to  bEcaihc  ? 

Thus  alt  things  treated,  th»  Gnd  r^f  nil  gmce, 
Of  fntir  priroe  xnaterials,  each  g<Htd  in  tt^  phcc^ 
'^rhe  Hurk  of  lll>i  bjuidSt  when  tioiiLplcLed^  He  vicw'd, 
And  saw  and  pronounc'd  thai  'twas  s««mJy  and  good, 

I^OVEBTV 

In  the  marvellous  things,  which  lo  me  thou  ha^i  told 
Tlic  wbdom  of  Gud  I  most  dctily  beholJt 
And  did  He  not  ahn  nLiki^  mnn  of  ihe  sainr 
Materiiik  He  Li^'d  when  the  world  He  did  frame  t 

RiCHt:5 
Creation  is  nil,  ns  the  aagc^  u^rcCi 
Of  die  elements  four  in  man^s  bodv  that  he  ; 
Water's  th{^  Mood,  and  ^re  i^  the  nature. 
Which  prompts  gencrr^tion  in  every  creature. 

The  earth  is  the  tle^h  %bhich  with  beauty  ia  rife 
The  air  is  [he  bre:itb,  wiih-JLii  which  U  \\<s  life ; 
So  man  must  be  :k|wa.ys  nccouiiti^d  the  s;inic 
As  the  substances  four  which  t^Kist  in  his  friLinc. 

And  05  in  their  crention  diKlinciiuD  tlicre^s  none 
Twi;il  man  atid  the  world,  50  the  Infinite  One 
Unto  man  a  cleat  wl^iim  did  brjuntiiuusly  gtve 
llie  tirvture  of  ever)1hing  10  porreive, 

I'OVEftTV 
3ui  one  thili£  to  me  passing  strange  doth  rippcnr  1 
Since  the  wisdom  of  miin  is  s^i  biiglil  and  so  clciU' 
Hota'  corned  Lhere  sueh  jarring  .ind  warring  to  be 
In  the  world  betwixi  Riches  and  Pr\ertyP 
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That  poinl  we'll  discuss  ^vrlhoul  passion  nr  fear 
WJih  the  aim  of  iit^iructing  \\\t  lisicrtc^*  hccc  ; 
And  haply  some  few  *ho  inBiruciirm  require 
May  profit  derive  like  ihe  bee  from  ihc  briar- 
Man  a^  tbou  knuvkC^I,  in  lii^  ifcncr^liun 
[■i  -T  type  of  the  workl  nnJ  of  all  the  creation  ; 
Uiffei-encc  there's  noi^e  In  liic  manner  of  liirth 
'Twiii  ilie  lowliest  hindi  sinl  Ihc  lorth  of  ihc  e<inli. 

'Hie  wortd  which  tlie  same  thinf;  as  m-in  we  nrroiini 
In  on?  place  i3  sea*  In  another  is  mount  ; 
A  part  of  rt  rock,  ,iinl  a  part  of  it  dale — 
IJod's  wisdom  has  made  ever/  plaice  to  a^*niL 

There  exist  prccroci^  trcasLircs  of  every  kmd 
rrnfniindly  in  eanh's  quiet  IrfifHiiiJ  ensliHn'd  7 
r  here's  senrcbmg  iiboiti  fhen^,  ;Ltid  ever  has  bern, 
And  by  wkmc  llicy  arc  found,  ,inil  by  some  never  iccn. 

Wilh  ivnuderful  wisdom  Eii«  Lord  (^nd  on  liigh 
Hai  toniriv'd  the  two  light*  whifh  cxSji  In  the  sky  ; 

Th<^  Min's  hot  -AS  lire,  arid  JC'^  ray  liri^lu  as  Kuldt 
llui  [ht  moon'*  ever  pale,  nnd  by  nalvkne  i«  cold. 

The  5iin,  vhieh  resemble*  a  hugf  world  of  fire. 
Would  burn  up  full  quickly  cre^iuon  entire 
^avt  the  QUKiii  wiih  il&  lenipVameiit  cool  did  ns^iuagr 
Of  'w-  brighter  companion  the  fury  and  ragp. 

Nim  L  bei:  you  the  sun  and  tlie  moon  la  bchuld. 
The  one  that's  so  bright  and  the  other  *o  cnld 
And  suy  if  two  thing?  in  creuiinn  [here  be 
Better  emblems  uf  Kichcs  and  Piivenr, 


Poverty 

In  manner  most  brict  y^t  c<tnvincing  and  clear. 
Vnu  Utivc  told  the  whole  ti'Ulh  to  my  wotidVing  pu. 
And  1  MX  that  'tnas  GfKl,  who  in  all  thiu^^  i%  l^ir, 
Hiis  iiHign'd  us  the  forms,  in  this  world  which  we  bear. 

Ill  the  sight  of  die  woild  doth  the  wC4dthy  tu-m  serni 
Like  rhe  sun  ivhich  dnth  warm  evet^Lhing  *ith  tti  beam 
Whdsi  the  poor  needy  *ighl  with  ]u±  pitiable  case 
Rcacmbles  the  [noon  which  doih  cbtU  with  il%  face* 
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Riches 

You  know  thai  full  oft,  in  Iheir  course  ^s  ihey  run, 
An  eclipse  comcih  ever  ihc  \xtorya  or  ihc  sun  ; 
CEnain  hill^  of  ihe  earllt  with  ihdr  summila  of  pride 
The  f;ice  of  ihe  one  from  Ih#  other  do  liide. 

The  sun  doth  uplifi  his  magnificent  head. 

And  illuEniiipa  the  mocn.  which  were  othcrnH^c  dead* 

Even  .TS  Wealth  from  \\s  station  nn  high, 

Givelh  work  and  provision  lo  Poverty- 

?OVfcRTV 

I  Icnow,  and  the  (hoLighi  mighty  sorrow  inhlibi 
The  siri'i  of  ihe  world  arp  the  leiriblp  hilis 

An  eclip»  »'hich  do  niusVi  or  a  dread  obscuration, 
To  one  or  anoihi-r  in  Lvecy  vocaiion. 

II  li  true  that  t^od  gives  unlo  each  frtini  hi'-  birtK 
^anie  task  lo  perfnrjn  while  Ii^  U'und:^  upon  Ciirtli, 
Eul  He  gives  corre*pnndi?rl  ixisdoni  and  forcp 

To  the  weight  of  the  labk^  and  the  Icrn-th  oi  the  course. 

[Exic 
fovsaiv 

I  hopa  there  are  some,  who  'luixt  me  and  the  youth 
Have  hf^rd  ihi^  discourse,  who&i'  sole  aim  is  iht  Imlli, 
Will  sec  dnd  acknowledj^e^  Jt<  homeWiird  ihey  jilod, 
E^cH  thing  is  arrau^d  by  the  wisdom  of  Cod- 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Tom  was  a  poet,  or  lie 
could  never  have  treated  the  hackneyed  subjects  of  Riches 
and  Poverty  in  a  manjier  so  original  and  at  the  same 
time  so  masterly  as  he  has  done  In  the  interlude  above 
aiialy/cd  :  T  cartnot,  however,  help  thinking  that  he  was 
greater  as  a  man  than  a  poet,  and  that  his  fame  depends 
more  on  tlie  cievcrnessj  courage  and  cticrgyH  which  it  is 
evident  by  hi^  biography  that  he  possessed,  than  on  his 
interludes,  A  time  will  come  when  hi^  interludes  will 
ceast*  lo  be  read,  but  his  maWng  ink  out  of  elderberries, 
his  battle  with  the  "  cruel  fighter,"  his  teaching  his  hoiscs 
to  turn  the  crane,  and  hlr?  getting  the  ship  to  the  water, 
will  be  talked  "f  in  Wnakft  till  the  peal^  of  Snowdon  shall 
fall  down. 


CHAPTER   LXl 

Set  oui  ioi  Wi'txham-  Crai^;  y  Kor^^via — Uncertainly— TTic  CoJIi'i 
— Cattogan  Hall— Method istir;il  Vnlumc- 

Having  learnt  from  a  ne-'wspaper  that  a  Welsh  book  on 
Welsh  McthcxltMn  had  been  just  puWfshcd  at  Wrexham. 
I  determined  U*  walk  to  that  place  and  purchase  it. 
[  could  easily  have  procured  the  work  through  a  bciok- 
seller  at  Llangolloti,  but  I  wished  to  explore  the  hill-road 
which  led  to  Wrexham,  what  the  farmer  under  the 
Eglwysig  rocks  had  said  of  its  wildness  having  exciled 
my  curio^it>\  which  the  procuring  of  the  book  afforded 
me  a  plausible  excuse  for  gratifying-  If  one  \vanl5  to 
take  any  particular  walk  it  is  always  well  to  have  some 
business,  however  trifling,  lo  lr;tnsacl  at  the  end  of  it : 
so  having  determined  to  go  to  Wrexham  by  the  mountain 
road,  1  set  out  on  the  Saturday  next  after  the  one  on 
which  I  had  met  the  farmer  who  had  told  me  of  it 

The  day  was  gJoomy,  with  some  tendency  Ic  rain,  f 
passed  under  the  hill  of  Dfnas  Bran.  About  a  furlong 
from  its  western  base  1  turned  round  and  surveyed  it — 
and  perhaps  the  best  view  of  the  noble  mountain  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  place  where  I  turned  round.  llow 
granti  though  sad  from  there  it  looked,  thai  grey  morning, 
with  its  fine  ruin  on  it^  brow  above  which  a  little  cloud 
hovered  !  It  put  me  in  mind  of  some  old  king,  un- 
fortunate and  melancholy  but  a  king  still,  with  the  look 
ofaklng^and  Che  ancestral  crown  still  on  his  furrowed 
forehead,  I  proceeded  on  my  way.  all  was  wild  and 
■^ulitaty,  and  the  yellow  leaves  ivere  falling  from  the  tre«s 
of'the  groves.  1  parsed  by  the  farmyard,  where  1  bad 
held  discoirrse  with  the  farmer  on  the  preceding  Saturday, 
arfd  soon  entered  the  glen,  the  appearance  uf  whicl- 
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SO  much  attracted  my  curiosity.  A  torrtnl.  rushini^ 
down  rram  the  north,  was  uji  my  right.  It  soon  began 
to  driKzIc,  and  mist  i^o  filled  the  gkii  that  1  could  ouly 
distinguish  objects  a  *ihort  way  before  me,  and  on  either 
side.  I  wandered  on  a  considerable  way,  crossing  the 
torrent  several  times  by  rustic  bridges.  1  passed  two 
lone  farm-housch  and  at  last  saw  another  on  my  left 
hand.  The  mist  had  now  cleared  up,  but  it  still  slightly 
rained — the  scenery  was  wild  to  a  dejjree — a  little  u-ay 
before  me  was  a  tremendous  pass,  near  it  an  enormous 
crag  of  a  strange  form  rising  to  Ihe  very  heavens,  the 
upper  part  of  it  of  a  dull  white  colour.  Seeing  a  respect - 
able-l(X)king  man  near  the  house  1  went  up  to  him, 

"Am  I  in  the  right  way  to  Wrexham?"  said  I, 
addressing  htm  in  English, 

*'  You  can  get  to  Wrexham  this  way,  !iir,"  hn  rcplierl- 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that  crag?"  aaid  K 
pointing  lo  the  large  one 

"  That  craj^,  sir,  is  called  Craig  y  Forwyn." 

*'  The  maiden's  crag,"  said  I  ;  "  why  is  it  called  so?" 

"  I  do  not  know  sir ;  some  people  say  tliat  it  is  called 
so  because  its  head  is  like  that  of  a  womann  other? 
because  a  young  girl  in  love  Jeapcd  from  the  top  of  it 
and  was  killed." 

■■  And  what  is  tlie  name  of  this  house  f"  said  I, 

"This  house,  sir,  is  called  Plas  Uchaf." 

"b  [t  called  Piss  Uchaf,"  said  I,  "because  it  is  the 
highest  house  in  the  valley  ?  " 

"  It  is,  sir  ;  it  is  the  highest  of  three  homesteads  ;  the 
next  below  it  is  Plas  Canol — and  the  one  below  that 
Plas  Isar ' 

'•Middle  place  and  lower  place."  said  I.  "It  is  very 
odd  that  I  know  in  England  three  people  who  derive 
their  names  from  places  so  situated.  One  is  Houghton, 
another  Middlelnn.  and  the  third  Lowdon ;  in  modern 
KnglisJi,  ilightomi,  Middlclown,  aiid  Lowtown." 
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"You  appear  to  be  a  person  of  great  intcHigcnce,  sir,' 

"No.  I  am  rot — hni  1  am  rather  fond    of  analyta 
words,  particularly  the  names  of  persons  and  places.    It 
l^e  road  to  Wrexham  hard  lo  find  ?'' 

"  Not   very,  sir  ;  tliat  is,  In  the  day-time.      Do  you  |i%l 
at  Wrexham?  " 

'^  No,"  1  replicdn  "  1  am  stopping  at  Llangollen.'* 

"  ]lut  you  won't  return  there  to-night } " 

■^  Oh  yes.  I  "ihall  r' 

"By  this  road?" 

"  No,  by  the   common  road.    This   is  not  a  road 
travel  by  night." 

"  Nor  is  the  common  road,  ^ir,  for  a  respectable  pertonl 
on  foot ;  that  is  on  a  Saturday  night.  Vou  will  jx-rhsji^j 
mtcl  drunken  colliers  who  may  knock  you  down," 

"  I  wilf  take  my  chance  for  that,"  said  I.  and  bade  h«m' 
fareivell  I  entered  the  pa^.  passing:  under  the  stratii^c- 
looking  crag.  After  I  had  walked  about  half  a  mile  lb^' 
pass  widened  considerably  anri  a  little  way  ftirlher  or 
dtbfiuchcd  on  -iome  wiki  moory  ground.  Here  the  rriiwl 
bi*camc  very  indistinct.  At  length  I  slopped  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty.  A  well-defint'd  path  prescnied  ttsdf, 
leading  to  the  east,  whilst  north^vard  before  me  there 
seemed  scarcely  any  path  at  all.  .After  some  heiiifalion 
I  turned  to  the  east  by  the  wcll-dcflncd  p&th,  and  by  so 
doing  went  \\Tong,  as  I  soon  found. 

I  mounted  the  side  of  a  brown  hill  covered  with  mo££' 
like  grass,  and  here  and  there  heather.  Hy  the  time  1 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  the  sun  shone  out.  antl  I 
saw  Rhiwabon  and  Cefn  Mawr  before  mc  in  the  distance. 
"  I  am  going  wrong  "  said  I ;  "  I  should  have  kept  on  due 
north.  However,  [  will  not  go  back,  but  vi'ilj  stcepk;- 
chase  it  across  the  country  to  Wrexham,  uhicli  must  be 
towards  the  north 'cast."  So  turning  aside  frum  the 
path.  1  da^ihcd  across  the  hills  in  thai  direction  ;  sofnc- 
times  the  heather  wa&  up  t'»  my  knee^.  nnJ  -^ometiincs  I 
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was  up  to  the  knees  in  quags.     At  length  I  came  lo  a 

deep  ravire  which  I  descended  ;  at  the   bottom  was  a 

quagmirCj  which,  however,  I  contrived  to  cross  by  mears 

of  certain  stepping-stones,  and  came  to  a  cart  path  up  a 

heathery  hill  which  1  followed,     I  soon  reached  the  top 

of  the  hill,  and  the  path  stiil  continuirij;.  1  folium ed  it  liJi 

I  saw  some  small  grimy-looking  huts,  which  I  supposed 

were  those  of  colliers.     At  the  door  of  the  first   I  saw  a 

giH.     1  spoke  to  her  in  Welsh,  and  found  she  had  little 

or  none,     I  passed  on.  and  seeing  the  door  of  a  cabin 

open  I  looked  in— and  saw  no  adult  person,  but  several 

grimy  but  chubby  children.     I  spoke  to  them  in  English, 

and   found    they  could   only  speak  Welsh-      Presently  1 

observed  a  robust  woman  advaiicinjj  towards  me  ;  she 

was    bart:footed    and  bore  on    her    head   an  immense 

lump  of  coal.     1  spoke  lo  her  in  Welsh,  and  found  she 

coii!d  only  speak  English.     *' Truly "  said  I  to  myself, 

*'  ]    am    on    the    borders.      What   a    mixture    of  races 

and   languages!"     The  next  person   I   met  was  a  man 

in  a  collier's  drcaa ;  he  was  a  stout-built  fellow  of  the 

middle  age,  with    a   coal-dusty   surly   countenance.      I 

asked  him  in  Welsh  if  I  was  in  the  right  direction  for 

Wrexham,  he  answered   fn   a  surly  manner  in    English, 

that     i    was,        I     again    spoke     to    him     in    Welsh. 

making  some  TndifTcrcnt  observation  on   the   weather, 

and     he     answered     in     English     yet     more     gruffly 

than  before.      For  the   third   time  I  spoke  to  him    in 

Welsh,  whereupon  looking  at  me  with  a  grin  of  savage 

contempt,  and   showing   a  set  of  teeth  like  those  of  a 

mastiff,  he  said,  "How's  this?  why  you  haven't  a  word 

of  English?     A  pretty  fdlow  you,  with  a  long  coat  on 

your  back  and  no  English  on  your  tongue,  an't  you 

ashamed   of  yourself?     Why,  here  am  1  in  a  short  coat. 

yet  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I  tan  speak  English  ^s 

well  as  Wel^h,  aye  and  a  ^ood  dL-al  better/'    "  All  j>eopk 

arc   not  equally  clebbcr/"  said  1.  still  speakhig  Welsh. 
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"  Clebber."  said  he,  "  clebber !  what  is  clebber  ?  why  can^ 
you  say  clever  T  Wliy,  I  never  saw  ^iich  3  low,  illiterate 
fellow  III  my  11/^;"  and  with  these  words  he  tumed 
away  uith  every  mark  of  disdain,  and  entered  a  cottage 
near  at  hand, 

"  Here  I  have  had,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  proceeded 
on  my  way,  "  tu  pay  for  the  over-praise  vvhidi  !  Utcly 
received.  The  farmer  on  the  other  side  of  the  mtiuiitain 
called  me  a  person  of  great  intelligence,  which  I  never 
pretended  to  be,  and  now  this  collier  calls  mc  a  low, 
illiterate  fellow,  which  I  really  don't  thint  1  am.  There 
L5  certainly  a  Nemesis  mixed  up  with  th^  affairs  of  ihis 
worid  ;  everj'  good  thing  whith  you  get  beyond  what  U 
strictly  your  due.  is  sure  tu  be  requited  from  you  with  a 
vengeance.  A  little  over-praise  b/agreat  deal  of  unders 
rating — a  gleam  of  good  fortune  by  a  ni^'ht  of  misery'/' 

I  now  i^w  Wrexham  Church  at  about  the  distance  of 
three  miles,  and  presently  entered  a  lane  which  led  gently 
down  from  the  hills,  which  were  the  same  heights  [  had 
seen  on  my  right  hand,  some  montlis  previously,  on  my 
way  from  Wrexham  to  Rhiwabon,  The  scenery  now 
became  very  pretty — hedge-rows  were  on  either  side,  a 
luxuriance  of  trees  and  plenty  of  green  fields,  [  icacbcd 
the  bottom  of  the  lane,  beyond  which  I  saw  a  strange- 
looking  house  upon  a  slope  on  the  right  hand.  It  was 
very  large,  ruinous,  and  seemingly  deserted.  A  little 
bevond  it  was  a  farm-house,  cr:»nnected  with  which  was  a 
long  row  of  farming  buildings  along  the  road-aide. 
Seeing  a  woman  seated  knitting  at  the  door  of  a  little 
cottage,  ]  asked  her  in  English  the  name  of  the  old, 
ruinous  house } 

"Cadogan  Hall,  sir/  she  replied. 

"  And  whom  does  it  belong  to?"  said  I- 

'•  \  don't  kno^pV  exactly,"  replied  the  woman,  "  but  Mr 
Morris  at  the  farm  holds  it,  and  stows  his  things  in  W 

"Can  you  idl  me  anything  about  tt?"  said  K 
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"  Nothing  farther."  said  the  woman,  "than  tliat  it  is 
said  to  be  haunted,  and  to  have  been  a  barraek  man>" 
years  ago." 

"Can  you  5peak  Welsh?"  said  L 

"Nu/'said  thcwoman,"!  arc  Welsh  but  have  no  Welsh 
language." 

Leaving  the  wamnn  I  put  on  my  best  speed  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  reached  WreNham. 

The  first  thing  1  did  tjii  my  arrival  was  to  go  to  the 
bookshop  and  purchase  the  Welsh  Mcthodistic  book.  It 
cost  me  seven  shiMmgs.  and  was  a  chick,  bulity  octavo 
with  a  cut-and-come-afjain  expression  Jibout  it,  which  was 
anything  but  disagreeable  to  me,  for  I  hale  your  flimsy 
pnblications.  The  evt-ning  was  now  b^inning  to  set  in. 
and  feeling  somewhat  hungry  1  hurried  ofT  to  the 
Wynslay  Anns  through  streets  crowded  with  market 
people.  On  arrivinp  at  the  inn  I  entered  the  grand 
room  and  ordered  dinner.  The  waiters,  observing 
me  splashed  with  mud  from  head  lo  foot,  looked  at  me 
dubiously  ;  seeing,  however,  the  respectable-looking 
volume  which  I  bore  in  my  hand — none  of  your  railroad 
stuff"— they  became  more  assured,  and  I  presently  heard 
one  say  to  the  other,  "  It's  all  right— that's  Mr 
So-and-So,  the  great  Baptist  preacher.  He  has  been 
preaching  amongst  the  hills — don't  yon  see  his  Dible?" 

Seating  myself  at  a  table  I  inspected  the  volume. 
And  here  perhaps  the  reader  expects  that  I  ^all  regale 
him  with  an  analysis  of  the  Methodisttcal  volume  at  least 
as  long  as  that  of  the  life  of  Tom  O'  the  Dingle.  In  that 
case,  however,  he  will  be  disappointed  ;  all  that  I  shall 
at  present  say  of  it  is,  that  it  contained  a  history  of 
Methodism  in  Wales,  with  the  li\'es  of  the  principal 
Welsh  Methodists,  Thai  it  was  fraught  with  curious 
and  original  matter,  was  written  in  a  straightforward, 
methodical  style,  and  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  some 
day  or  other  be  extensively  known  and  highly  prii^ed. 
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After  dinner  \  called  for  half  a  pinl  of  wine.  Whilst 
I  was  trifling  over  it,  a  commercial  traveller  entered  into 
oinversatioii  wftli  me.  After  somt  time  he  asked  me  if 
{  was  going  further  that  niglil. 

"  To  Llangollen/  said  t. 

"  By  the  ten  o'clock  train  ?  "  said  he. 

"  No/*  1  replied,  '^  I'm  going  on  foot" 

"  Oil  foul !  '  said  he  ;  "  I   would  not  go  on   foot  there 
this  night  for  fifty  pounds." 

''Why  not?  "said  L 

"  For  fear  of  being  knocked  down  by  the  colliers,  who 
will  be  all  out  and  drunk/' 

^'Ifnot  more  than  two  attack  me/'  said  I,  "I  sliaiii 
much  mind  With  this  book  I  am  sure  1  can  knock 
down  one,  and  I  think  1  can  find  play  for  the  other  vfith 
my  fists/' 

The  commercial  traveller  looked  at  me.  "  A  strange 
kind  of  Bapliil  miniatcr/'  I  thought  I  heard  him  say. 


CHAPTER    LXn 


Rhivabon    Road— The    Publir-hnus*    K**peT— No    WeUti— The 
Wrong  Road— Thtr  Good  Wif& 

I  PAID  my  reckoning  and  started.  The  ni^t  was  now 
rapidly  closing  in.  I  passed  the  toll-gate  and  hurried 
alongthe  Rhiwabon  rondpOvertaking  companies  of  W'eUh 
going  home,  amongst  whom  were  w^wy  individiuits, 
whom,  from  their  thick  and  confused  sjiccch.  as  well  as 
from  their  alaggering  gait.  1  judged  to  be  mtoxicatccL 
As  J  passed  a  red  public-huusc  on  my  right  hand,  41  the 
door  of  which  51ock:I  texeral  carts,  a  scream  of  WeUh 
i!isiiefl  from  iu 

"  Let  a^iy  Saxon."  said  I,  "  who  b  fond  of  fighting  juid 
wishes  for  a  blofjdy  nose  go  in  there/' 
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Coming  to  the  small  village  about  a  mile  from 
Rhiwabon.  I  felt  thirsty,  and  seeing  a  piiblic-lioiiw,  in 
which  all  seemed  to  be  quiet.  1  went  hi.  A  thick-set 
mar  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  sat  in  the  tap-room,  and 
also  a  woman. 

'^  WliLTC  is  the  landlord?"  said  I. 

"  I  am  the  landlord."  said  the  man,  huskily.  '*  What 
do  you  want?" 

"A  pint  of  ate,"  said  \. 

The  man  got  up  and  with  hiB  pip{?  in  his  mouth  went 
Stagjjcring  out  of  the  room.  In  about  a  minute  he  rc- 
umed  holding  a  mug  in  his  hand,  which  he  put  down 
on  a  lab!e  before  me,  spilling  no  slight  quantity  of  the 
h'quor  as  hedid  so.  I  put  down  chrec-^jence  on  the  table- 
He  tofik  the  money  up  slowly  piece  by  piece,  looked  at 
it  and  appeared  to  consider  then  taking  ihc  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  he  dashed  it  to  seven  pieces  against  the  table, 
then  staggered  out  of  the  room  into  the  passage,  and  from 
thence  apparently  out  of  the  house.  I  tasted  the  ale 
which  was  very  good,  then  Lurrjrg  to  the  woman  who 
seemed  about  Ihrcc-and -twenty  and  was  rather  good- 
looking,  I  spoke  to  her  in  Welsh, 

"  1  have  no  WeLsh,  air,'  said  she. 

"  How  is  that?*'  said  I ;  'Mhis  village  is  I  think  in  the 
Welshery" 

"  Tt  is,"  said  she.  '*  but  I  am  from  Shropshire," 

"  Arc  you  the  mistress  of  the  house  ?  "  said  L 

'*  No,"  said  shcj  '*  \  am  married  to  a  collier;''  then 
getting  up  she  said,  ''  I  must  go  and  see  after  my 
husband." 

"  Won't  you  take  a  glass  of  ale  first  ? "  said  [,  ofTcring 
to  fill  a  glass  which  stood  on  the  table. 

*'  No."  said  she ;  "  I  am  the  wcrsl  in  the  world  for  a 
glass  of  ale;"  and  without  saying  anything  more  she 
departed. 

"  J    wonder  whether   your  husband  is  anything  like 
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you  wilh  respecl  to  a  glass  of  ale,"  said  f  to  myself; 
then  Rnishing  my  ale  1  goi  up  and  left  the  houAc, 
whkli  whf:n  I  cieparted  appeared  to  be  entirely 
descried. 

It  was  now  quite  niglit,  and  ft  wouM  have  been 
pitchy-dark  but  for  the  glare  of  forgea.  There  ivas  an 
immense  glare  to  the  south-west,  wliich  I  conceived 
proceeded  from  those  of  Cefn  Mawr.  It  lighted  up 
the  south-western  sky ;  then  there  were  two  other 
glares  nearer  to  me,  seemingly  divided  by  a  lump  of 
somethings  perhaps  a  grove  of  trees. 

Walking  very  fast  I  soon  overtook  a  man.  I  knew 
him  at  once  by  his  staggering  gait, 

*' Ah.  landlord!  "said  I;  '' whither  bound  ?'' 

"  To  Rhiwabon, "  said  he,  huskily,  "  for  a  pint." 

''Is  the  ale  so  good  at  Rhiwabon."  said  I.'*  that  you 
leave  home  for  it?  " 

"  No,"  said  he,  rather  shortly,  '*  there's  not  a  glass  of 
good  ale  in  Rhiwabon/' 

"  Then  why  do  you  go  thilher?"  said  I. 

"  Because  a  pint  of  bad  liquor  abro:id  i*  better  than 
a  quart  of  guod  at  home/'  said  the  landlord,  reclirg 
gainst  the  hedge. 

"  There  arc  many  in  a  higher  station  than  >xjii  who 
act  upon  that  principle,"  thought  I  to  myself  as  1  parsed 
on. 

I  soon  reached  Rhiwabon.  There  was  a  pradigkjus 
noise  in  the  public-houses  as  I  ]>asscd  through  iL 
'* Colliers  carousing/'  said  L  "Well,  I  shall  rot  go 
amongst  them  to  preach  temperance,  IhougJi  perhapf 
in  strict  duty  I  ought."  At  the  end  of  the  town, 
instead  of  taking  the  road  on  the  left  side  of  the 
church.  I  took  that  on  the  right.  It  was  not  till  1 
had  proceeded  nearly  a  mile  that  1  began  to  be  appre' 
hensive  that  I  had  mistaken  the  way.  Hearing  some 
people  coming  towards  me  on  the  road  I  waited  till  they 
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came  up;  they  proved  to  be  a  man  and  a  woman-  On 
my  irfimring  whether  I  was  rfght  for  Llangollen,  the 
former  lolcl  me  that  \  was  not,  and  in  order  to  get 
there  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  relum  to  Rhiwabon. 
I  instantly  turned  round.  About  half-way  back  1  met 
a  man  who  asked  me  in  English  where  1  was  hurrj'ing 
to.  !  said  to  Rhiwabon,  in  order  to  get  to  Llangollen, 
**  Well,  then,"  said  he,  '"  you  need  not  return  to 
Rhiwabon — yonder  is  a  short  cut  across  the  fields," 
and  he  pointed  to  a  gate.  1  thanked  him,  and  said  I 
would  go  by  it;  before  leaving  him  I  asked  to  what 
place  the  road  led  which  1  had  been  following, 

"To  t^entre  Casfren/'  he  replied.  [  struck  across 
the  fields  and  should  probably  have  tumbled  half-a- 
dozen  times  over  pales  and  the  like,  but  for  the  Itght 
of  the  Q^it\  furnaces  before  me  which  cast  their  red 
glow  upon  my  path,  I  debouched  upon  ihcr  Llangollen 
road  nt^ar  to  the  tiamway  leading  to  the  collieries.  Two 
enormous  sheets  of  flame  shot  up  high  into  the  air  from 
ovens,  illumining  two  spectral  chimneys  as  high  as 
steeples,  also  smoky  buildings,  and  grimy  figures 
moving  about  There  was  a  clanging  of  engines,  a 
noise  of  shovels  and  a  falling  of  coals  truly  horrible. 
The  glare  was  so  great  that  1  could  distinctly  see  the 
minutest  lines  upon  my  hand.  Advancing  along  the 
tramway  I  obtained  a  nearer  view  of  the  hellish  build- 
ings, Ihe  chimneys,  and  the  demoniac  figtires.  It  was 
just  such  a  scene  as  one  of  those  described  by  Ellis 
Wynn  in  his  Vision  of  HelL  Feeling  my  eyes  scorch- 
ing 1  turned  away,  and  proceeded  towards  Llangollen, 
sometimes  on  the  muddy  road,  sometimes  on  the 
dangen>u*i  causeway.  For  three  miles  at  least  \  met 
nobody.  Near  Llangollen,  as  I  was  walking  on  the 
causeway,  three  men  came  'iwiftly  tosvards  me.  1  kept 
the  hedge,  which  was  my  right  \  the  two  first  brushed 
roughly  past  me,  the  third  came  full  upon  me  and  was 
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tumbled    itito  tiie   road.     There  ^\a£  a  lauf^h  from  the 

Iwo  first  ^nd  a  loud  curse  from  the  last  as  he  sprawird 
in  Uie  mire.  I  merely  said  "  No_s  Da'ki,"  and  pa&scd 
on,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  reached  home, 
where  1  found  my  wife  awaiting  mc  alone.  HcMrictla 
having  gone  to  bed  being  slightly  indisposed.  My  wife 
receiyed  me  with  a  cheerful  smile.  1  looked  at  her  and 
thc^  good  wife  of  the  Triad  came  to  my  mind. 

"  She  is  modc^i,  void  of  deceit,  and  obedient 

■'  Pure  of  conscience,  gracious  of  tongue,  and  true  lo 
her  husband. 

'Her  heart  not  prnud,  her  manners  affable,  and  her 
bosom  fill!  uf  compassior  fur  the  poor. 

"Labouring  to  be  tidy,  skilful  of  hand,  and  fond  of 
praying  to  God. 

"  Her  conversation  ainiablc,  her  dress  decent,  and  her 
house  orderly. 

"Quick  of  hand,  quick  of  eye,  and  quick  of  under- 
standing. 

"  Her  person  shapely,  her  manners  agreeable,  and 
her  heart  innocent 

■'  Ffer  face  benignant,  her  head  intelligent,  and 
provident. 

"  Neighbourly,  gentle,  and  of  a  liberal  way  of 
thinking. 

"  Able  in  directing,  providing  what  is  wanting,  and 
a  good  mother  to  her  children. 

"  Loving  her  husbands  loving  peace,  and  loving  God, 

"  Happy  the  man,"  adds  the  Triad.  "  who  possesses 
such  a  wife'*  Very  true,  O  Triad,  always  provided  he 
is  in  some  degree  worthy  of  her-  but  many  a  man 
leaves  an  innocent  wife  at  home  for  an  impure  Jezebel 
abroad,  even  as  many  a  one  prefers  a  pint  of  hc^'s 
ivash  abroad  to  a  tankard  of  generous  liquor  at  home. 


CHAPTER  LXIir 

Prtpnra^an*  for  Depariure— Cai  providetl  for— A   Pltiwtlt  Patty 
—  Last  Nighi  at  Ll^ingollen, 

1  WAS  awakened  early  on  the  Sunday  moriiin£  by  the 
howling  of  wind.  There  was  a  considerabk'  j5torm 
throughout  the  day,  but  unaccompanied  by  rain,  I 
went  to  church  bolli  in  the  morning  and  the  evening. 
The  next  day  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rain.  It  was 
now  the  latter  end  of  October ;  winter  was  coming  on» 
and  my  wife  and  daughter  were  anxious  to  return  home. 
After  some  consultation  It  was  agreed  thai  they  should 
depart  for  Lotition,  and  that  I  should  jom  them  there 
after  making  a  pedestrian  tour  in  J3outh  Wales, 

i  should  have  been  loth  to  quit  Wales  without  visit- 
ing the  Deheubarth  or  Southern  Region,  a  land  differing 
widdy,  as  T  had  heard,  both  in  language  and  customs 
from  Gwynedd  or  the  Northern,  a  land  which  had  ^iven 
birth  to  the  illustrious  Ab  Gwilym.  and  where  the  great 
Kyce  family  had  flourished,  which  very  much  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses — a  member 
of  which  Ryce  ap  Thomas  placed  Henry  the  Seventh 
on  the  throne  of  Rritain — a  family  of  royal  extraction. 
and  which  after  the  death  of  Roderic  the  Great  foi  a 
long  time  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  the  south. 

We  set  about  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
our  respective  journeys.  Those  for  mine  were  soon 
made;  1  bought  a  small  leather  satchel  with  a  lock 
and  key,  in  which  1  placed  a  white  linen  ^hfrt.  a  pair 
of  worsted  stockings,  a  razor  and  a  prayer-book.  Along 
with  it  I  bought  a  leather  strap  with  which  to  sling  it 
over  my  shoulder'  1  got  my  boots  new  soled,  ray 
umbrella,  which  was   rather  dilapidated,  mended^   put 
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twenty  sovereigns  into  my  purse,  and  then  said   \ 
all  right  for  the   Deheubarth, 

As  my  i^ifc  and  cldLightcr  required  much  more  ti 
in   making  preparations  for  their  journey    than    I 
mine,  and  as  I  should  only  be  in  their  way  whilst 
were  employed,  it  was  determined  that  \  should  dep 
on   my  expedition   on   Tlmrsday^  and  that  they  shoulil 
remain  at  Llangollen  till  the  Saturday. 

Wc  were  at  first    in   some  perplexity  with    respect 
to  the  disposal    of  the  eccleaiastical   cat ;  it    would  of 
course  not  do  to  leave  it  in  the  garden  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Calvint^tic  Methodists  of  the  neighbotif 
hood,  more  especially  Chose  of  the  flannel  manuC'ictory, 
and  my  wife  and  daughter  could  hardly  carry  it  with  the 
At  length  we  thought  of  applying  to  a  younr;  tvoman 
sound   church  principles,  who  was   lately  married  and 
lived  over  the  water  on  the  way  to  ihe  raitruaif  sEalinn, 
VLth  whom  we  were  slightly  acquainted,  to  take  charge 
of  the  animal,  and  she  on  the    first  intimation    of  our 
wish,  willingly  acceded  to  it.     So  with  her  poor  pusa  \ras 
left  along  with  a  trifle  for  its  mi!k-mone\',  and  vWth  hci, 
as  we  -subsequently  learned,  it  continued   in   peace  and 
comfort  till  one  morning  it    sprang  suddenly  from  the 
hearth  into  the  air,  gave  a  mew,  and  died.     So  much  for 
the  ecclesiastical  cat ! 

The  morning  of  Tuesday   was  rather  fine,   and    Mr 

Ebenerer  E ,  who  had  heard  of  our  Intended  deparluie, 

came  to  invite  us  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  Vicarage, 
His  father  had  left  Llangollen  the  day  bcfort;  fof 
Chester,  where  he  cxj^ected  to  be  detained  some  days, 
I  told  him  we  should  t>e  most  happy  to  come.  He  then 
asked  me  to  take  a  walk.  1  agreed  with  pleasure,  and 
we  set  out,  intending  to  go  to  Llansillo  at  the  wcstcm 
end  of  the  valley  and  look  at  the  church.  The  church  wai 
an  ancient  building,  Jt  had  no  spire,  but  had  the  htde 
erection  on  its  roof,  so  usual  to  Welsh  churches,  for 
holding  a  bell. 
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In  the  churchyard  is  a  tomb  in  which  an  old  squire  of 
the  name  of  Jones  was  buried  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  There  is  a  tradition  about  ihi^  squirL-  and 
tomb  to  the  followmg  effect.  After  the  squires  death 
there  was  a  lawsuit  about  his  property,  in  consequence 
of  no  will  having  been  found.  It  was  said  that  his  wiH 
had  been  buried  with  him  in  the  tomb,  which  after  some 
time  wati  opened^  but  with  what  success  the  tradition 
sayeth  not. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Vicarage,     Besides  the 

family  and  ourselves  there  >vas  Mr  R and  one  or 

two  more.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  party ;  and  as  most 
of  those  present  wished  to  hear  something  connected 
with  Spain,  I  Calked  much  about  that  country,  sang 
fiongs  of  Germania.  anti  related  in  an  abridged  form 
Lope  dc  Vega's  ghost  story,  which  is  decidedly  the 
best  ghost  stor>'  in  the  world. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Wednesda>'  I  went  and  took 
leave  of  certain  friends  in  the  town  ;  amongst  others  of 
old  Mr  Jones.  On  my  telling  him  that  I  was  about 
to  leave  L(ang;ollcR  he  expressed  considerable  regret, 
but  said  that  it  was  natural  for  me  to  wish  to  return  to 
my  native  countrj'.  1  told  him  that  before  returning 
to  England  I  intended  to  make  a  pedestrian  tour  in 
South  Wales.  Mc  said  ihat  he  should  die  withoul  seeing 
the  south  ;  thathe  had  hadsevcral  opportunities  of  visiting 
it  when  he  was  youngs  which  he  had  neglected,  and 
that  he  was  now  too  old  to  wander  far  from  home.  He 
then  asked  me  which  road  1  intended  to  lake.  I  told 
him  that  I  intended  to  strike  across  the  Ilerwyn  to  Liar 
Rhyadr.  then  visit  Sycharth,  once  the  scat  of  Owain 
Glendower,  lying  to  the  east  oi  Llan  Rhyadr,  then 
return  to  that  place,  and  after  seeing  rhe  celebrated 
cataract  across  the  mountains  lo  Bala^whenrrr  I  should 
proceed  due  south.  I  then  asked  him  whether  he  hud  ever 
seen  Sycliarth  and  the  Rhyadr  ;  he  told  me  that  he  had 
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never  visited  Sychartli,  but  had  seen  Ihc  Khyarlr  mort] 
thar  once.     Jle  llien  smiled  and  said  thai  there  wis 
ludicrous  anecdole  connected    A-kb  tht.-    Rli^'-adr  H-hi( 
he  would  reldtt  to  me.     "A  traveller  once  went  to 
the  Rhyadr,  aiid  whilst  ganng  at  it  a  calf  which 
fallen  into  the  stream  above,  whiUt  grazing  upon 
rocks^   came    tumbiing   down    the    cataract.      "  \Vond«- 
full*  said  the  Iravcller.  and  going  away  leported  tl 
!l  was  not  only  a  Tall  of  watcr»  but  of  calves,  and 
very  much  disappointed,  on    visiting  the   waterfall  ot 
another  occasion,  to  sec  no  caif  come  tumbling  down-' 
I  took   leave  of  the  kind  old  (gentleman   with    re* 
never  e\[jecting  to  see   him    again,   a^  he  u'a'i  in  hia 
eight>'- fourth  year— he   was  a   truly  excellent  chaiactcr, 
and  might  be  ranked  amongst  the  venerable  oniamcfil 
of  his  native  place. 

About  half-past  eight  o'clock   at   ni^ht   John   ]wii 
came  to  bid  me  farewell.     [  bade   htm   sit   clown,  and! 
sent  for  a  pint  of  ale  to  regale  him  with,     Notwiihstamf- 
ing  the  ale,  he  was  very  melancholy  at  the  thought  thit, 
I   was   about   to    leave    Llangollen,  probably    never  to' 
return.     To  enliven  him  1  gave  him  an  account  of  my, 
late  expedition  to    Wrexham,  \vhich    made   him  simle; 
more  than  once.     When  I  had  concluded  he  aske«J  m* 
whether  1   knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  Wrcxharo: 
I  told  him  1  believed  I  did,  and  gave  him  the  dcri^-ation 
which  the  reader  will  ^\vi{\  m  an   early  chapter  of  this 
work.      He  told    me    that    with    all   due  submission,  he 
thought  he  could  give  mc  a  better,  which  he  had  heard 
froin  a  very  clever  man»  gwr  deallui   iawn,  who  IKxcl 
about  two  miles  from  Llangollen  on  tlic  Corwen  road. 
In   the   old    time  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sam  kt*pt  a 
gwcstfa.   or  inn,  at    the    place  where   Wrexham    now 
stands ;  when  he  died  he  left  it  to  his  wife,  who  kcpc  it 
after  him,  on  which  account  the  hou^e  was  tirst  called 
T^  wraig  Sam,  the  house  of  Sam's  wife,  and  then  for 
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shortness  Wraig  Sam^  and  a  tawn  arising  about  it  by              ^^^| 
degrees,  the  Uiwn  too  was  called  Wraig  Sam,  which  th^         ^^^^H 
Saxons  corrupted  into  Wrexham,                                                ^^^^H 
[  was   much  diverted  with  this  Welsh  derivation  of              ^^H 
Wrexham,    \L'hich     i    did    not    attempt    to   controvert.               ^^H 
After  we  had  had  ^ome  Turther  discourse  John  Jones  got               ^^^ 
up,  shtiolc  me  by  the  hand,  gave  a  sigh,  wished  me  a               ^^H 
*'  taith    hyfryd/'   and  departed.     Thus    terminated  my               ^^H 
last  day  at  Llangollen-                                                                         ^^H 

CHAPTER  LXIV                                          ^^ 

liepanurp  for  SoiJih  Wales — Tregemog— Pleasing  icene — Trying                 ^^^| 
1             lo   Rc^ — Carmon  and  I.upus-  The  Cracked  Voice — Effect                 ^^^| 
1            ofa  CDiTiplimciit — Llan  Rhyadr-                                                                  ^^^| 

The  morring  of  the  iist  of  October  was  fine  and  cold  ;               ^^H 
there  was  a  rime  fro^it  on  the  ground.     At  about  ckvcn               ^^H 
o'clock    1    started    on    my   journey   for   South    Wales,               ^^H 
intending  that  my  first  stage  should  be  Lla^i  Rhyadr-               ^^H 
My  wif?  and   daughter  accompanied  me  a^  far  as  Plas                 ^^H 
Ncwydd.     As  we   passed    ihrough    the  town    I    shook                ^^H 
handa  with  honest  A—,  whom  I  saw  standing  at  the               ^^H 
door  of  a  shop,  with  a  kind  of  Spani.'^h  hat  on  his  head.               ^^H 
and  also  with  my  venerable  friend  old  Mr  Jones,  whom               ^^H 
I  encountered  close  beside  his  own  domicile.     At   the               ^^H 
Plas  Ncwydd  I  to<.jk  an  aJTectionate  farewell  of  my  two                  ^^H 
loved  ones,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  Berwyn.     Near               ^^B 
the  top  I  tumcKl  round  to  take  a  ^nal  look  at  the  t^pot               ^^^| 
where  1  had  lately  pa^^ed  many  a  happy  hour.     There               ^^^| 
lay  Llangollen  far  below  me,  with  it^  cbimney*^  placidly               ^^H 
smoking,  its  pretty  church  rising  in  its  centre,  its  blue               ^^H 
river  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal    parts,  and  the               ^^H 

nijghty  hill  of  Brcnnus  overhanging  it  from  the  nortK 
1  SiEhed,  and  repeating  Einioii  Du's  verse 

"Tingnefedd  i  LlangQllen  I  " 

turned  away. 

I  went  over  the  top  oF  the  hill  and  then  began 
to  descend  its  southern  side,  obtnining  a  distant 
view  of  the  plains  of  Shropshire  on  the  east.  1 
soon  reached  the  botlon  of  the  hill,  passed  through 
Llansaiifraid,  and  thit^ading  the  vale  of  the  Cciriog  at 
length  found  myself  at  Pont  y  Mcibion  in  front  of  the 
house  of  Huw  Morris,  or  rather  of  thai  which  is  built  on 
the  site  of  the  dwelling  of  the  poet  I  stopped  aiwJ 
remained  before  die  house  thinking  of  the  mighty  Huw, 
til)  the  door  opened,  and  out  came  the  dark-ftratur«d 
man.  the  poet's  descendant,  whom  I  saw  when  visiling 
the  place  in  company  with  honest  John  Jones^hc  had 
now  a  spade  in  his  hand  and  was  doubtless  going  to  hi» 
labour.  As  1  knew  him  lo  be  of  a  rather  sullen  unsocial 
dtsposition,  I  said  nothing  to  him,  bat  proceecJed  on  my 
way-  As  1  advanced  the  valley  widened,  the  hills  on  the 
west  receding  to  some  distance  from  the  river.  Came  to 
Tregeiriog  a  smalt  village,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
brtMik  ;  Tregeiriog  signifying  the  hamlet  or  village  on  the 
Cciriog.  Seeing  a  bridge  which  crossed  the  rivulet  at  a 
slight  distance  from  the  road,  a  little  beyond  Uie  viilage, 
1  turned  aside  to  look  at  it.  The  proper  course  of  the 
Ceiric^  is  from  south  to  north  ;  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  bridge,  however,  it  nms  from  west  to  eas.1,  returning 
to  its  usual  course,  a  little  way  below  the  bridge.  Tllc 
bridge  was  small  and  presented  nothing  remarkable  in 
itself:  1  obtained,  hoivcvcr.  as  1  looked  over  its  parapet 
towards  the  west  a  view  of  a  scene,  not  of  wild  grandeur, 
but  of  something  which  I  like  better,  which  ncbJy 
compensated  me  for  the  slight  trouble  I  had  taken  in 
stepping  aside  to  visit  the  little  bridge.    About  a  hundred. 
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yards  distant  was  a  smal]  water-mill^  built  over  the 
rivulet,  the  wheel  going  slowly,  slowly  round;  large 
quantities  of  pigf^.  the  gencraJity  of  them  brindled,  were 
either  brov^'sing  on  the  banks  or  lying  dose  to  the  slides 
half  immersed  in  the  water:  one  immense  white  hog,  the 
monarch  seemingly  of  iht:  herd,  wa^  htandiii;^  in  Lhe 
middle  of  the  current  ISudi  was  the  scene  which  1  saw 
from  the  bridge,  a  :jcenc  of  quiet  rural  life  well  suited  to 
the  brushes  fA  two  or  three  of  the  oSd  Dutch  painters,  or 
to  those  of  men  scarcely  inferior  to  them  in  their  own 
style,  fiainsbomujjh,  Moreland,  and  CrLiuie,  My  mind 
for  tlie  last  half-hour  had  been  in  a  highly  excited  state  ; 
1  had  been  repeating  verses  of  old  Huw  Morris,  brought 
to  my  recollection  by  the  sight  of  his  dwdling-place ; 
they  were  ranting  roaring  verses,  against  the  Round- 
heads. I  admired  the  vigour  but  dislikfd  the  principles 
which  they  displayed  ;  and  admiration  on  the  one  hand 
and  disapproval  on  the  other,  bred  a  commotion  in  my 
mind  like  thai  raii^ed  on  the  sea  when  tide  runs  one  way 
ajjd  wind  blows  another.  The  quiet  scene  from  the 
bridge,  however,  produced  a  scdab\-e  effect  on  my  mind, 
and  when  [  resumed  my  journey  I  had  forgotten  Huw. 
his  verses,  and  aU  about  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers. 

I  reached  LI  an  a  rmon,  another  small  village,  situaled 
in  a  valley  through  which  the  Cciriug  or  a  river  ^^xy 
similar  to  it  flows.  It  is  half-nay  between  Llan^'ullen 
and  Llan  Rhyadr.  bein^;^  ten  miles  from  each.  I  went  to 
asmaJI  inn  or  public-house,  sat  down  and  called  for  ale. 
A  ivaggoner  was  seated  at  a  large  table  with  a  newspaper 
before  him  on  which  he  was  intently  staring. 

'"What  newa?"  said  I  in  English. 

"  I  wish  1  could  tell  you,"  said  he  in  very  broken 
English, '*  but  I  cannot  read." 

"  Then  why  are  you  looking  at  the  paper  ?  "  said  I . 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  by  looking  at  the  letters  1  hope 
in  time  to  make  tbem  out." 
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"You  may  look  at  them/'  said  1,  "for  fifty  year 
without  being  able  to  make  out  on&  You  should  g' 
to  an  evening  school," 

"  I  am  loo  old."  said  he,  '^  to  do  &o  now  ;  if  I  did  th 
children  would  laugh  at  me" 

''  Never  mind  thtrfr  laughing  at  you,"  said  J.  "  provided 
you  katn  to  read  -,  let  them  laugh  who  win  3 " 

*■  You  give  good  adviccj  mester,"  said  he,  '*  I  think  I 
shall  follow  il." 

"  Let  me  look  at  the  paper,"  said  I- 

Hc  handed  tl  to  me.  It  was  a  Welsh  paper,  and  fuH 
of  dismal  accounts  from  the  scat  of  war, 

"  What  news,  mester  ?  "  said  the  waggoner, 

"  Nolihing  but  badi"  said  I ;  "  the  Russians  are  beating 
us  and  the  French  too/' 

"If  the  Rusiaid  beat  us,"  said  the  waggoner,  "it  is 
because  the  Francod  are  with  us,  Wc  should  havegunt 
alone." 

"Perfiap^  you  are  ri^ht,"  said  I^  "at  any  rale  wc 
could  not  have  fared  worse  than  we  are  faring  now/* 

1  presently  paid  for  what  I  had  had,  inquired  the  way 
to  Liar  Rhyadr,  and  departed. 

The  %'illagc  of  Llanarmon  takes  itd  name  from  ib 
churchy  which  is  dedicated  to  Garmon,  an  Armorican 
bishop,  who  with  another  called  Lupus  came  over  into 
Britain  in  order  to  preach  against  the  heresy  of  Pelagius. 
He  and  hb  colleague  resided  for  some  time  in  Flintshire, 
and  whilst  Ihcre  enabled  in  a  remarkable  manner  ibc 
Britons  to  achieve  a  victor)'  over  Chose  mysterious 
people  the  Picts,  who  were  ravaging  the  country  far  anJ 
wide.  Hearing  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  towards 
Mold,  the  two  bishops  gathered  together  a  number  of  the 
Britons^  and  placed  them  in  ambtish  In  a  dark  valley 
tlirough  which  it  was  necessary  f<»r  the  Picts  to  pass  in 
order  to  reach  Mold^  strictly  enjoining  them  to  remain 
quiet  ti!l  all  their  enemies  should  have  entered  the  vdley. 
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and  Ihcn  do  whatever  they  should  sec  them,  the  two 
bhhops.  da  The  PicEs  arrived,  and  when  they  were 
about  half-  way  through  the  valley  the  two  bishops 
stepped  forward  from  a  thicket  and  began  cryinpf  aloud, 
"  Alleluia  r'  The  Britons  followed  their  example,  and 
the  wooded  valley  rL'souiided  with  cries  of  '*  Alleluia! 
Alleluia  I  "  The  ahouta  and  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  thousands  of  men  caused  such  terror  to  the  Picts  that 
they  took  lo  flight  in  the  greatest  confusion  ;  hundreds 
were  trampled  lo  death  by  their  companions,  and  not  a 
few  were  drowned  in  the  river  Alan  ^  which  runs  through 
the  valley. 

There  are  several  churches  dedicated  to  Garmon  in 
Wales,  but  whether  there  are  any  dedicated  to  Lupus  I 
am  unable  to  say.  After  leaving  Llanarmon  I  found 
myself  amongst  lumpy  hills  through  which  the  road  led 
in  the  direction  of  the  south.  Arriving  where  several  roads 
met  I  follo^ved  one  and  became  bewildered  amidst  hills 
and  ravines.  At  last  I  sawa  smal)  house  close  by  a  nant 
or  dingle,  and  turned  towards  il  for  the  piirpo*^^  of 
inquiring  my  way.  On  my  knocking  at  the  door  a 
woman  made  her  appearance,  of  whom  I  asked  in  Welsh 
whether  I  was  in  the  road  to  Llan  Rhyadr.  She  said 
that  1  was  out  of  (t,  but  chat  if  1  w^nt  towards  the  south 
1  should  see  a  path  on  my  left  which  would  bring  me  to 
iL     I  a^ked  her  how  far  it  was  Lo  Llaji  Rliyadr. 

"Four  long  miles/'  she  replied. 

"And  what  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  we  are 
now?"  said  I- 

**  Cae  Hir"  (the  long  inclosure),  said  she, 

"Are  you  alone  in  the  bouse?"  said  1. 

"Quite  aloncV  said  she;  *'but  my  husband  and  people 
will  soon  be  home  from  the  field,  for  it  is  getting  dusk," 

"  Have  you  any  Saxon  ?"  said  1. 

'  The  above  account  is  chicBy  lakcnfjom  llic  cuiiuja  Wcl^h  book  ailed 
•'  Drycb  y  prif  Oesoftld," 
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"  Not  a  word  "  said  she,  "  have  I  of  the  iaith   dteithr, 
nor  has  my  husband,  nor  any  one  of  my  people" 

r  bade  her  farewclU  and  «ioon  reached  the  road,  which 

led  south  and  norlli.      As   I  was  bounci   fur  the  south  I 

strode  forward  brisHy  in  that  direction.     The  road  was 

between  romantic  hills  ;  heard  Welsh  songs  proceeding 

from  the  hill    fields  on  tny  right,  and  the  murmur  of  a 

brocik  rushing  down  a  deep  iiant  on  my  left.     I  went  on 

till  I  came  to  a  collection  of  houses  which  an  old  woman, 

with  a  cracked  voice  and  a  small  tin  milk-pail,  whom  1 

assisted  in  getting  over  a  stile  into  the  road,  loJd  me  was 

called  Pen  St r it— probably  the  head  of  the  slreeL     She 

spoke  English,  and  on  my  askhig  her  how  she  had  learnt 

the  English  tongue,  she  told  me  that  she  had  learnt  il  of 

her  mother  who  was  an  Enghsh  woman.    She  said  that  [ 

was  two  miles  from  Llan  Rhyadr,  and  that  1  must  go 

straight  forward     I  did  so  till  I  reached  a  place  where 

the  road  branched  into  lwo,one  bearing  somewhat  to  the 

left,  and  the  oilier  to  the  right.    After  standing  a  minute 

\n   perplexity    I  took    the    right-hand    ruad,  but   soon 

guessed  that   I    had  taken  the  wrong  one,  as  the  rood 

dwindled   into   a   mere  footpath.      Hearing  some    one 

walking  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  ]  inquired  in 

Welsh  whether  I  was  going  right  for  Llan  Rhyadr,  and 

was  answered  by  a  voice  in  English,  apparently  that  of 

a  womaHi  that  1  was  not,  and  that  [  must  go  back.     1  did 

so,  and  presently  a  woman  came  through  a  gale  to  m^- 

"' Are  you  the  person,"  said  1,  "who  just  now  answered 
me  in  English  after  1  had  spoken  in  Welsh?" 

"  In  truth  I  am,"  said  she,  with  a  half  laugh. 

*'  And  how  came  you  to  answer  me  in  English  after 
1  had  spoken  to  you  in  Welsh?" 

"  Because/'  said    she,  "  it   was  easy   enough   to  knov 
by  your  voice  that  you  were  an  Englishman." 

"  You  speak  English  remarkably  well,"  said  K 

"And  so  do  you  Welsh,"  said  the  woman;  "1  had 
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no  idea  that  it  was  possible  for  any  Englf^hman  to 
speak  Welsh  half  so  wcir 

''1  wonder/'  tboughl  \  to  myself,  "what  yciu  would 
have  answered  if  1  had  said  that  you  speak  English 
execrably."  By  her  own  account  she  could  read  both 
Welsh  and  English.  She  walked  by  my  side  to  the 
turn,  and  then  up  the  left-hand  road,  which  she  said 
was  the  way  to  Llan  Rhyadr  Coming  to  a  cottage 
she  bade  me  good-night  and  went  in.  The  road  was 
horribly  miry:  presently,  as  1  was  staggering  through 
a  slough,  just  after  1  had  passed  a  little  cottage.  I 
heard  a  cracked  voice  crying,  *'  I  suppose  you  lost 
your  way?'*  I  recognised  it  as  that  of  the  old  woman 
whom  I  had  helped  over  the  stile.  She  was  now 
standing  behind  a  little  gate  which  opened  into  a 
garden  before  the  cottage.  The  figure  of  a  man  was 
standing  near  her.  I  told  her  that  she  was  quite  right 
in  hor  supposition. 

"Ah,"  said  she,  "you  should  have  gone  straight 
forward," 

"If  I  had  gone  straight  forward,"  said  1,  "I  must 
have  gone  over  a  hedge,  at  the  corner  of  a  field  which 
separated  two  roads;  instead  of  bidding  me  go  ^^traight 
fonvard  yoy  should  have  lold  me  lo  follow  the  left- 
hand  road," 

"  Well,"'  said  she,  ^'  be  sure  you  keep  straight  forward 
now;' 

1  asked  Uer  who  the  man  was  standing  near  her. 

^  It  is  my  husband/'  said  she, 

'*  Has  he  much  English  ? "  said  I, 

■*  None  at  all,"  said  she,  "'for  his  mother  was  not 
English,  like  mine."  I  bade  her  good-night  and  went 
fon^ard.  Presently  I  came  to  a  meeting  of  roads,  and 
to  go  straight  forward  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
a  quagmire;  remembering,  however,  the  words  of  my 
friend    tlie  beldame  1   went  straight   forward,   though 
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IT  SO  doing  [  was  sloughed  up  to  the  knees.  In  a 
little  time  1  came  to  rapid  descent,  and  at  the  bottoin 
of  it  to  a  bridge.  It  was  now  very  dark;  only  the 
corner  of  the  moon  was  casting  a  faint  lighL  After 
crossing  ihc  brid^^e  I  had  one  or  twu  ascunts  and 
desccntSn  At  last  \  saw  lights  before  mc  which  proved 
to  be  those  of  Llan  Kh>-adr.  I  soon  found  myself 
tn  a  dirty  little  street,  and.  inquiritig  for  the  inn,  was 
kindly  shown  by  a  man  to  one  which  he  said  was  the 
besl^  and  which  was  called  the  Wynstay  Arms. 
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inn  at  Lion  Rhyndr— A  low  Engli^lim^n— Enquiries— The  Cook— 
A  Precious  Couplc- 

The  inn  seemed  very  large,  but  did  not  look  very 
cheerfuL  No  other  guest  than  myself  seemed  to  be 
in  it.  except  in  tlie  kitchen,  where  I  heard  a  fcltow 
talking  Enghsh  and  occasionally  yelling  an  EngHsh 
song:  tht?  master  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  w<;fc 
civil,  and  lighted  me  a  frc  in  what  was  called  Ihc 
Commercial  Room,  and  putting  plenty  of  coals  in  the 
grate  soon  made  the  apartment  warm  and  comfortable 
1  ordered  dinner  or  rather  supf>er,  which  in  about 
half-an-hour  was  brought  In  by  the  woman.  The  supper 
whether  good  or  bad  I  despatched  with  the  appetite 
of  one  who  had  walked  twenty  miles  over  hill  and 
dale. 

Occasionally  I  heard  a  dreadful  noise  in  the  kitchen, 
and  the  woman  told  me  that  the  fellow  there  ivas 
makinj'  himself  excc^edingly  disagreeable,  chiefly  i^c 
believed  because  she  had  refused  to  let  him  sleep  in 
the  house.  She  said  that  he  was  a  low  fellow  that  went 
about  the  countr>'  with  fish,  and  that  he  was  the  more 


ready  to  insult  her  as  the  master  of  the  house  was  now 
gone  out  I  asked  if  he  was  an  Englishman,  "Yes/' 
said  she.  "a.  low  Englishman." 

"Then  he  must  be  low  indeed/*  said  I.  "A  low 
Englishman  is  the  lowest  of  the  luw."  After  a  Tittle 
time  I  heard  no  more  noise,  and  was  told  that  the 
fellow  was  gone  away.  I  had  a  little  whisky  'and 
wateff  and  then  went  to  bed,  sleeping  in  a  tolerable 
chamber  but  ratht^r  cold.  There  wa*i  much  rain  during 
the  night  and  also  wind ;  windows  rattled,  and  I 
occasionally  heard  the  nuisc  of  falling  tiles, 

I  arose  about  eight.  Notwithstanding  the  night  had 
been  so  tempestuous  the  morning  was  sunshiny  and 
beautiful  Having  ordered  breakfast  I  walked  out  in 
order  to  look  at  the  town.  IJan  Rhyadr  is  a  small 
place,  having  nothing  remarkable  in  it  save  an  ancient 
church  and  a  strange  little  antique  market-house, 
standing  on  pillars.  It  i:^  situated  at  tile  western  end 
of  an  extensive  valley  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  glen, 
A  brook  or  rivulet  runs  through  it,  which  comes  down 
the  glen  from  the  celebrated  cataract,  which  is  about 
four  miles  distant  to  the  west  Two  lofty  mountains 
form  the  entrance  of  the  glen,  and  tower  above  the 
town,  one  on  the  soutfi  and  the  other  on  the  north. 
Their  nameSn  if  they  have  any,  I  did  not  learn. 

After  strolling  about  the  little  place  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  staring  at  the  things  and  the  people, 
and  beirg  stared  at  by  the  latter,  I  reliirned  to  my 
inn,  a  structure  built  in  The  modern  Gothic  style,  and 
which  stands  nearly  apposite  to  the  churchyard.  Whilst 
breakfasting  I  asked  the  landlady,  who  was  bustling 
about  the  room,  whether  she  had  ever  heard  of  Owen 
Glen  dower, 

"  In  trnth,  sir,  1  have.  He  was  a  great  gentleman 
who  lived  a  long  time  aeo,  and,  and " 


Gave  the  English  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said  1, 
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He  lived  in  North 


"Just  so,  sir;  at  least  1  daresay  )l  Is  so,  as  you 
say  it" 

"  And  do  you  know  where  he  lived  ?*' 

*'  I  dn  not,  sir;  I  suppose  a  great  way  off,  somewhenr 
in  the  south/' 

*'  Do  you  mean  South  Wales  ?  " 

■'In  truth,  sir,  [  do.' 

"There  you  arc  mistaken/'  said 
supposing  lie  lived  a  great  way  off, 
Wales,  and  not  far  from  this  place." 

"^  In  truth,  sir,  you  know  more  about  him  than  I," 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  called  SycharlJi  ?  " 

"  Sycharth  \  Sycharth  \  I  never  did,  sir/' 

"  It  i-s  the  place  where  Glendower  lived,  and  It  is  not 
far  off     \  want  to  go  there,  but  do  not  know  tlie  way/ 

"'Sycharth!  Sycharth!"  said  the  landlady  musingly: 
'*  1  wonder  if  it.  is  the  place  we  call  Sychnant." 

"  Is  there  such  a  place  ?  " 

"*  Yes,  sure ;  about  six  miles  from  here,  near 
Langedwin," 

"What  kind  of  place  is  \\}" 

"  In  truth,  sir,  I  do  not  know,  for  1  was  never  there. 
My  cook,  however,  in  the  kitchen,  knows  all  about  it,  for 
she  comes  from  there." 

"Can  i  see  her r" 

"  Yes,  sure  ;  I  will  go  at  once  and  feUh  her," 

She  then  left  the  room  and  presently  returned  with  tfie" 
cook,  a  short,  thick  girl  with  hhie  staring  i-ycs. 

"  Here  she  is,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  "  but  she  has  no 
English." 

"  All  the  better,"  said  L  "  So  you  come  from  a  place 
called  Sychnant?  "  said  I  to  the  cook  in  Welsh. 

"  In  truth,  sir,  I  do  ;"  said  the  ttxik, 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  gar  boncddig  called  Owcti 
Glendower?  " 

"  Often,  sir,  often  :  he  lived  in  oitt  place" 
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"He  lived  in  a  place  called  Sycharlh?"  said  [. 

*'Well,  sir;  and  we  of  the  place  call  it  Sycharlh  as 
often  as  Sychnant ;  nay,  oftener." 

"  Is  hishou^c  standing P" 

"It  is  not;  but  the  hill  on  which  It  stood  is  3till 
standing.'* 

"Is  it  a  high  hill?" 

"It  is  not;  it  15  a  small Jight  hill" 

"A  light  hill!"  .said  I  to  myself.  "Old  lolo  Goch. 
O^ven  Glendowcr's  bard^  said  the  chieftain  dwelt  in  a 
house  on  a  light  hill. 

** '  There  dwells  the  rhlef  we  aH  extol 
In  timber  houae  on  lightsome  knolL^ 

•'  Is  there  a  Hltle  river  near  it,*'  said  I  to  the  cook,  '*  a 
fTrwd?" 

•*  There  Is ;  it  runs  just  under  the  hiU." 

"  Is  there  a  mill  upon  the  ffrwd  ?  " 

■'  There  is  not ;  tJiat  is,  now — bui  there  was  in  the  old 
time;  a  factory  of  woollen  standii  now  where  the  mill 
once  stood." 

^'  *  A  mill  a  rushinj-  brook  upon 
And  pj^eon  toiler  fran'd  of  stone' 

"  So  says  lolo  Goch,"  said  1  to  myself,  *'  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Sycharth  ;  I  am  on  the  right  road." 

I  asked  the  cciok  to  whom  the  property  of  Sycharth 
belonged  and  was  told  of  course  to  Sir  Watkiii.  who 
appears  to  be  the  Marquis  of  Denbighshire.  After  a  few 
more  questions  I  thanked  her  and  told  her  she  might  go. 
1  Chen  finished  my  breakfast,  paid  my  bill,  and  after 
telling  the  landlady  that  1  should  return  at  night,  started 
for  Llangedwin  and  Sycharth. 

A  broad  and  excellent  road  led  along  the  valley  in  the 
direction  in  which  i  was  proceeding. 

The  valley  was  beautiful  and  dotted  with  various  farm- 
houses, and  the  land  appeared  to  be  in  as  high  a  state  of 
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cullivalirin  as  tKe  soil  of  my  own  Norfolk,  that  county 
3o  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  agriculture.  The  eastern 
side  is  bounded  by  lofty  hills,  and  towards  the  north  Uw 
vale  IS  crossed  by  three  rugged  elevations,  the  middle- 
aiost  of  which,  called,  as  an  old  man  told  me,  Bryi> 
Oinafi,  terminates  to  the  west  in  an  exceedingly  high 
and  picturesque  crag. 

After  an  hour's  ivalkin°;  I  overtook  two  people,  a  man 
and  a  woman  laden  with  baskets  which  hung  around 
them  on  every  side.  The  man  was  a  young  fellow  of 
about  eight-and-Lwcnty,  with  a  ruund  face,  fair  flaxen 
hair,  and  rings  in  his  cars  ;  the  female  was  a  blooming 
buxom  lass  of  about  eighteen.  After  giving  them  ihc 
sele  of  the  day  I  asked  ihem  if  they  were  Hngli^h, 

**  Aye,  aye,  master,"  said  the  man  ;  "  we  arc  English." 

"Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  said  1. 

''  From  Wrexham,"  said  the  man. 

"  1  thought  Wrexham  was  in  Wales,"  said  L 

"  If  it  be/'  said  the  man,  "the  people  are  not  Welsh  ;  a 
man  is  not  a  horse  because  he  happens  to  be  born  in  a 
stable." 

"  U  that  young  woman  your  wife  ?  "  said  I, 

"  Yes ; "  said  he, "  after  a  fashion  "--and  then  he  leered 
at  the  lass,  and  she  leered  at  him. 

'*  Do  you  attend  any  place  of  worship  ?  "  said  I. 

"  A  great  many,  master  !  " 

"  What  place  do  you  chiefly  attend  ?  "  said  h 

•^  The  Che(juers,  mastL^r  I " 

"  Do  they  preach  the  best  sermons  there?"  said  1. 

"  No,  master !  but  they  sell  the  best  ale  there." 

"Do  you  worship  ale?**  said  1. 

"  Yes.  master,  I  worships  ale." 

^■Anything  else?"  said  1. 

"Yes,  master!  I  and  my  mort  worships  something 
Iiesidcs  good  ale  ;  don't  we.  Sue  ? "  and  then  he  leered  al 
the  mort,  who  leered  at  him,  and  both  made  odd  niuliojis 
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backwards  and  forwards,  causing  the  ba*>kets  which  hung 
round  them  to  creak  and  rustic,  and  uttering  loud  shouts 
of  laughter,  whjch  roused  the  echoes  of  the  neighbouring 

hills. 

"Genuine  descendants,  no  doubt/'  said  I  to  myself  as 
I  walked  briskly  on,  "of  certain  of  the  old  heathen 
Saxona  who  followed  Rag  into  Wales  and  settled  down 
about  the  house  which  he  built  Really,  if  these  two  arc 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  Wre>:ham  jxipulation,  my  friend 
the  Scotch  policeman  was:  not  much  out  when  he  said 
that  the  people  of  Wrexham  were  the  worst  people  in 
WalcsJ' 


CHAPTER  LXVI 


S^cbarih — The  Kind]/  Welcome — Ha|ipy  Couple— Sji'harth^Re- 
calUng  die  Dead— Ode  to  Sycharih. 

I  WAS  now  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  valley  near 
a  great  house  past  which  the  road  led  in  the  direction 
of  the  north-east.  Seeing  a  man  employed  in  breaking 
stones  !  inquired  the  way  to  Sychnant. 

*'  You  must  turn  to  the  left,"  said  he, "  before  you  come 
to  yon  great  house,  follow  the  path  which  you  will  find 
behind  it,  and  you  will  soon  be  in  Sychnant/* 

"  And  to  whom  does  the  great  house  belong?  " 

*'  To  whom  ?  why,  to  Sir  Walkin." 

"  Does  he  reside  there  ?  " 

"Not  often.  He 'has  plenty  of  other  houses,  bul  he 
sometimes  comes  there  to  hunt" 

"  What  is  the  place's  name?" 

*'  Llan  Gcdwin." 

I  turned  to  the  left,  as  ihe  kibonrer  had  directed  me. 
Thc  path  led  upward  behind  the  great  house  round  a 
hill  thickly  planted  with  trees.     Following  it  I  at  length 
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found  myself  on  a  broad  road  on  the  top  extending  caM 
and  west,  and  having  on  the  north  and  south  beautiful 
wooded  hills.  1  followed  the  road,  which  presently 
began  to  descend.  On  reaching  level  grouiid  [  overtook 
a  man  in  a  waggon(?r's  frock,  of  whom  I  inqtrired  the 
way  to  Sycharlh,  He  pointed  westward  down  the  vale 
to  what  appeared  to  be  a  collection  of  houses,  near  a 
singular-looking  Tnonticle,  and  said. ''  That  is  Sychartlk'' 

We  walked  together  till  we  came  to  a  road  which 
branched  off  on  the  right  to  a  little  bridge. 

''That  [s  your  way."  ^aid  he.  and  pointing  to  a  lar^c 
building  beyond  the  bridge,  towering  up  abos-e  a  number 
of  cottages,  he  said,  "  that  is  the  Tactory  of  Sychaxth  ; " 
he  then  left  me,  following  the  high  road,  whilst  I  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  bridge,  which  1  crossed,  and  coming 
to  the  cottages  entered  one  on  the  right  hand  of  a 
remarkably  neat  appearance. 

In  a  comfortable  kitchen  by  a  hearth  on  whicb 
blazed  a  cheerful  billet  sat  a  man  and  woman.  Both 
arose  when  I  entered  ;  the  man  was  lall,  about  fifty  year* 
of  age.  and  athletically  built ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  white 
coat,  corduroy  breeches,  shoes^  and  grey  worsted  stock- 
ings.  The  woman  seemed  many  years  older  than  the 
man;  she  was  tall  also,  and  strongly  built,  and  dreswd 
in  the  ancient  female  costume,  namely,  a  kind  of  round. 
hair  Spani!ih  hat.  long  blue  woollen  kirtle  or  gown,  > 
crimson  petticoat,  and  white  apron,  and  broad,  stout 
shoes  w^ith  buckles, 

''Welcome,  stranger,"  said  the  man,  after  looking  mc 
a  moment  or  two  full  in  the  face. 

■'Croesaw,  dyn  dieithr — welcome,  foreign  man."  said 
the  woman,  survc>'ing  me  with  a  look  of  great  curiosity. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?"  said  the  man.  handing  me  a 
chair. 

]  sal  dowTij  and  the  man  and  woman  resumed  theJr 
scats. 
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"  I  suppose  you  come  on  business  connected  with  the 
factory?'*  said  the  man. 

"No,''  said  I,  *'my  business  is  connected  with  Owen 
G  Jen  dower" 

"With  Owen  Glerdower?"  said  the  man,  staring. 

*■  Yes,"  said  \.  "  I  came  to  see  liis  place." 

"You  will  not  see  much  of  his  house  now,"  said  the 
man — "  ft  U  down  ;  only  a  few  bricks  remain." 

"  Hut  1  shall  see  thu  place  where  his  house  stood,"  said 
I,  ''which  is  all  I  expected  to  see. " 

''Yes,  ^'ou  can  see  that/' 

"What  does  the  dyn  dieithr  say?"  said  the  woman  in 
Welsh  with  an  inquiring  look. 

^'That  he  is  come  to  see  the  place  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower," 

"  Ahl"  said  the  woman  with  a  smile. 

"  Is  that  good  lady  your  wife?"  said  I, 

"She  is," 

*'She  looks  much  older  than  yourself." 

"  And  no  u'ond^.     She  is  twenty-one  years  older." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"Fifty-lhree." 

"Dear  me,"  aaid  I,  '*  what  a  difference  in  your  i^cs. 
How  came  you  to  marry?" 

■■  She  wa.'i  a  widow  and  I  had  lost  my  wife.  We  were 
lone  in  the  world,  so  we  thought  we  would  marry," 

"  Do  you  live  happily  logclher?" 

"  Very  ■' 

"Then  you  did  quite  right  to  marry.  What  is  your 
name  ?  " 

*'  David  Robert." 

*•  And  dial  of  your  wife?  " 

"Gwcn  Robert." 

"  Docs  she  apeak  English  ? "' 

"She  speaks  somt,  but  not  much." 

"  Is  the  place  where  Owen  lived  far  from  here?" 
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"  It  is  not  It  is  the  round  hili  a  little  way  above  tbc 
factory." 

"  Is  the  path  to  it  easy  to  find  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  the  man.  '*  T  work  at  the 
factory,  but  I  need  nnt  go  there  for  an  huur  at  leasL" 

He  put  on  hia  hat  and  bidding  mc  follow  him  went 
out  He  led  me  over  a  gush  of  water  which  passing 
under  the  factory  toms  the  wheel;  thence  over  a  lield 
or  tivo  towards  a  hou'ie  at  the  foot  of  the  muunlain  where 
he  said  llie  steward  of  Sir  WaLkin  lived,  of  whom  it 
would  be  aa  well  to  apply  for  permission  to  ascend  the 
hill,  as  it  was  Sir  Watkin's  ground.  The  steward  was 
not  at  home;  his  wife  was,  however,  and  she,  when  we 
told  her  we  wiiihed  to  go  to  the  top  of  Owain  Glendower's 
Hill,  gave  us  permission  with  a  smile-  We  thanked  her 
and  proceeded  to  mount  the  hill  or  monticle  once  the 
residence  of  tlic  great  Welsh  chieftain,  whom  his  own 
deeds  and  the  pen  of  Shakespear  have  rendered  im- 
mortal. 

Owen  dcndower'a  hill  or  mount  at  Sycharth,  unlike 
the  one  bearing  his  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Dec,  b 
not  an  artificial  hill,  but  the  work  of  nature,  save  and 
except  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  has  been  modified  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Tt  is  somewhat  conical  and  consists 
of  two  steps  or  gradations,  where  two  fosses  scooped  out 
of  the  hill  go  round  it,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower 
one  embracing  considerably  the  most  space.  Both  these 
fosses  are  about  six  feet  deep,  and  at  one  time  doubtles* 
were  bricked,  ss  stout  large,  red  bricks  are  yet  to  be  seen, 
here  and  there,  in  their  sides.  The  lop  of  the  mount 
is  just  twenty-five  feet  across.  When  1  visited  it  it  ww 
covered  with  grass,  but  had  once  been  subjected  to  the 
plough  as  vanou&  furrows  indicated.  The  montide 
!(tands  not  far  from  the  western  extremity  of  The  valley, 
nearly  midway  between  two  hills  which  confrunE  each 
other  north  and  soutli,  the  one  to  the  south  being  the 
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hill  which  !  had  dcsccTided,  and  tbc  other  a  beautiful 
wooded  height  which  is  called  in  the  parlance  of  the 
counLry  Llw>'n  Sycharth  or  Che  grove  of  Sycharth,  from 
which  tomes  the  little  gush  of  water  which  I  liad  crosstd. 
and  which  now  turns  the  wheel  of  the  factory  and  once 
turned  that  of  Owen  Glenduwer's  mill,  and  filled  his  two 
moats,  part  of  the  water  by  some  mechanical  means 
having  been  forced  up  the  eminence.  On  the  top  of  this 
hill  or  monticlc  In  a  timber  huiise  dwelt  the  great  Welsh- 
man Owen  Glendowcr,  with  his  wife,  a  comely,  kindly 
woman,  and  his  progeny,  consisting  of  stout  boys  and 
blooming  girls.and  there,  though  wonderfully  cramped  for 
want  of  room,  he  feasted  bards  who  requited  his  hospitality 
with  alHterativeodes  very  difficult  to  cDmpose.and  which  at 
theprcscntday  only  a  few  book-worms  understand.  There 
he  dwelt  for  many  years,  the  virtual  if  rot  the  nominal  king 
of  North  Wales,  occasionally  no  doubt  looking  down  with 
srtf-complaisance  from  the  top  ofhis  fastness  on  the  parks 
and  fish-panda  of  which  he  had  several;  his  mill,  his 
pigeon  tower,  hb  ploughed  lands,  and  the  cottages  of  a 
thousand  retainers,  huddled  round  the  lower  pari  of  the 
hill,  or  strewn  about  the  valley  ;  and  there  he  might  have 
lived  and  died  had  not  events  caused  him  to  draw  the 
sword  and  engage  In  a  war,  at  the  termination  of  whicli 
Sychnrth  was  a  firc-scathcd  ruin,  and  him^^elf  a  broken- 
hearted old  man  in  anchorite's  weeds,  living  in  a  cave  on 
the  estate  of  Sir  John  Scudamore,  the  great  Hereford- 
shire proprietor,  who  married  his  daughter  Elen,  his  only 
surviving  child. 

After  I  had  been  a  considerable  lime  on  the  hill 
looking  about  me  and  asking  queistions  of  my  guide,  1 
took  out  a  piece  of  silver  and  ofTerod  it  to  him,  thanking 
him  at  the  same  time  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in 
showing  me  the  plaee.  He  refused  il,  saying  that  I  was 
quite  welcome. 

1  tried  to  force  it  upon  him. 
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"  I  will  not  take  it,*'  said  he  \  *  but  if  you  come  to  tnf 
house  and  have  a  cup  of  cofTcc,  you  may  give  aixpcixE 
to  my  old  woman," 

*•  I  will  come"  said  I,  "  in  a  short  time.  In  the  mean- 
while do  you  go  ;  I  wish  to  be  alone." 

"What  da  you  want  lo  do?" 

*'  To  ait  down  and  endeavour  to  recall  Glcndowcr.  vnA 
the  times  that  arc  past" 

The  f\x\t  fellow  looked  puzded ;  at  last  he  said,  "  Very 
well/'  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  descended  the  hilL 

When  he  was  gone  I  sat  down  on  t\\<-  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  with  my  face  tinned  to  the  cast  began  slowly  to 
chant  a  translation  made  by  myself  in  the  days  of  oiy 
boyhood  of  an  ode  lo  Sycharth  composed  by  lolo  Goch 
when  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old,  shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  that  place,  to  which  he  had  been  Invited  by 
Owen  Glcndowcr : — 

Twice  have  I  pledi^d  my  word  to  lliee 

To  come  thynoble  iace  to  ^ee  - 

His  prombc^  let  every  m<iTi 

Perfonn  as  far  as  c't^r  he  ca.w  \ 

Kull  e.i&y  15  the  ihing  that'%  swce^ 

And  iHcct  xh'\5  journey  'v>  ^nJ  meet  -, 

Tvr  vowej  lo  Owain's  couri  m  j^ti, 

And  In  resolved  lo  keep  my  vow ; 

5a  Ihidtcr  ^Eraigbl  I'll  Laki^  u\y  way 

Wiih  blithesome  heart,  and  there  I'll  say, 

Kespect  and  honoitr,  ^vhil^i  J  breALfae, 

To  Rnd  his  hotiour'd  roof  bcJicjxlhv 

My  thief  of  long  Tin'd  jinrcMry 

Can  hwbour  son?  of  poesy  ; 

IVe  heard}  Eor  so  the  mu^c  bn^  told, 

Hr^s  kind  and  geiide  \o  ihc  old  : 

Vesi,  to  his  cattle  I  will  h\e  : 

There's  none  to  m^ittli  i]  'ncath  iht  &ky  ; 

it  is  :»  bjJTon's  siatcly  ojiin, 

Where  bards  for  sumpliiouB  fiT«  re^oit  ] 

There  dwdJ!»  the  lord  of  Powis  bud, 

Wliu  granielh  every  juit  dcniAnJ. 
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Its  1i1(cnes6  now  Til  limn  you  out : 
Tis  wAivi  girdlfd  wide  abour  : 
Ir  shows  a  wide  and  stalely  door 
Rcnthcd  by  d  biidgc  the  water  o'er ; 
'Tis  formed  of  buildings  ecu  pled  fa.ir, 
Coupled  is  every  couple  there  ; 
Within  a  quadijilc  strucurc  tall 
Muiier  ihe  merry  pfe^siites  all 
Conjointly  are  ihc  an^^cs  bound- 
No  ll-iw  in  all  tilt  pliicr?  [^  fuundn 
Slnimure^  in  contac^r  meet  the  eye 
Upon  the  hillock':?  top  on  high  ; 
Into  each  other  fastened  ibcy 
The  form  of  a  hard  knol  displ-iy. 
Thcrc  dwells  the  chief  we  all  cx(a] 
In  timber  hou^c  on  liifht^rnc  knoll ; 
Upon  four  wooden  columni  proud 
MouTitcth  his  nmn^ion  Co  the  cloud  ; 
Each  column's  thick  and  Hrmly  bin'dt 
And  upon  each  a  iofi  it  plac'd  i 
In  these  four  lofis,  which  coupled  ^tind. 
Repose  at  night  the  mtnsirel  band  ; 
Four  lofts  Ihcy  were  in  prinine  sUle, 
But  now  partitioned  form  they  cIghL 
Tiled  Is  the  rooTi  on  each  boube-top 
Rise  smoke -ejeciing  chimneys  up. 
All  of  one  form  there  are  nine  halU 
Each  widt  nine  vardrobe^  in  ii%  walh 
With  linen  ivhile  oa  well  supplied 
As  fairest  ^hopa  of  fam'd  Chcapaidc^ 
Behold  thai  church  with  cmss  uprais'd 
And  Ailh  its  windows  neailj  glat'd ; 
All  hou5C^  are  in  this  comprcst — 
An  orchard'^  neJir  it  of  the  be^l, 
Also  a  park  u-here  void  of  fear 
Feed  andcr'd  herds  of  fallow  deer. 
A  warren  wide  my  chief  can  hoasi, 
Of  goodly  sieeds  a  countless  ho^L 
Meads  where  for  hay  the  dover  grows. 
Com-fields  which  hedges  irim  inclose, 
A  mill  :i  rushing  brook  upoOi 
And  pigeon  tower  frnm'd  of  stone  ; 
A  fish  pnnd  deep  and  dark  Co  sec, 
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To  cast  nct3  in  when  rccd  there  be. 

Which  ficvet  jei  was  known  to  lick 

A  plenteous  stor*  of  perch  and  jack 

Of  various  plumage  birds  abound  ; 

Hernn^  nrri  peacocks  hduni  around, 

Wh;it  luMiry  doth  hi!i  hall  adorn^ 

Stowing  of  ca5l  a  ^ovcrci^  acom  ; 

HJ5  ale  from  Shrewsbur>'  io*ti  he  bringr  ; 

lli5  usquebaugh  is  drink  for  kings  ; 

Bmggcl  he  keeps,  bread  white  of  look, 

Andi  ble^a  the  mark  !  a  bustlinf  cook. 

W\*i  mansion  i&  the  minstrels'  borne, 

Voull  tind  tlicni  there  ithene^cr  you  come 

Of  ajl  hei"  set  his  wife's  the  besi : 

The  household  througli  her  Care  is  bled 

£he*j  sdon  of  a  kniglitly  tree, 

She's  ditn^iflcd,  shc'^  kind  and  frce^ 

His  bairns  :ippnxich  me,  pair  by  pair, 

O  whnl  a  nest  of  chieftains  fiiit  1 

Here  difficult  it  is  i[>  catch 

A  firg^hr  of  either  bu!i  or  UlCh  ; 

The  porter's  place  here  none  will  fill ; 

Her  Ifl/Kcss  *^lnll  be  Irivish'd  ^tilt 

And  ne'er  shnll  thirst  or  hunger  rude 

In  Sycharth  venture  to  iotrode, 

A  nuble  leader.  C^icibrta*!!  knight. 

The  lake  pnssesies,  his  by  right, 

And  inid^t  ihnt  azure  waiter  pkic'd, 

'iiie  cattle,  h\  each  plr^isure  jjrac'd, 

And  when  1  had  finished  repealing  these  lines  I 
said,  ''  How  much  more  happy,  innocent,  and  holy. 
I  was  in  the  days  of  rrry  boyhncid  when  !  translated 
lob's  ode  than  I  am  at  the  present  IJmc?"  Then 
covering  my  face  with  my  hands  I  wept  like  a  child. 


CHAPTER  LXVU 

Clip  of  Coffbe— Gwcn-Blu?  aid   Fdbw-A   Rabble 
Roui^All  from  Wrenham. 


Akteb  a  whWc  f  arose  from  my  M:at  and  cicsceiuliny 
the  hill  returned  to  the  house  of  my  honest  friends, 
whom  I  found  silting  b>'  their  fire  as  I  had  first  seen 
them. 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  '*  did  you  bring  back  Oven 
Glcndower  ? " 

"Not  only  him."  said  I,  "but  his  house,  family,  and 
rW  relating  to  him." 

''  By  ivhat  means  ?  "  said  the  man, 

*'  By  means  of  a  song  made  a  long  time  ago,  which 
Jeseribes  Sycharth  as  it  was  in  his  timtf.  and  his 
manner  of  living  there." 

I'resently  Gwen,  who  had  been  preparing  coffee  in 
expectation  of  my  return,  poured  out  a  cupful,  which 
she  presented  to  me,  at  the  same  time  handing  me 
5ume  white  su^ar  in  a  ba^in. 

t  took  the  coffee,  helped  myself  to  some  sugar,  and 
returned  her  thanks  in  her  own  language. 

"Ah,"  said  the  man,  in  Welsh,  ''1  see  you  are  a 
Cumro.  Gwen  and  I  have  been  wondering  whether 
you  were  Welsh  or  English ;  but  I  sec  you  are  one  of 
ourselves," 

"  Xo,"  said  1  in  the  same  language,  "  (  am  an  English- 
man, born  in  a  part  of  England  the  farthest  of  a.ny 
from  Wales.     In  fact,  1  am  a  Cam  Sais." 

'*  And  how  came  you  to  speak  Welsh?  "  :iaid  the  man. 

"  1  took  it  into  my  head  to  learn  it  when  I  vvas  a 
boy,"  said  I.  ''Englishmen  sometimes  do  strange 
things." 
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"So  I  have  heard,"  said  the  man,  "but  I  never 
heard  before  of  an  Englishman  learning  Welsh." 

1  proceeded  to  drink  my  cofTee,  and  haWng  finished 
it,  and  had  a  little  more  discourse  I  got  up,  and  having 
given  Gwen  a  piece  of  silver,  which  she  received  w'th 
a  smile  and  a  curtsey,  i  said  I  must  iiow  be  going, 

"Won't  you  take  another  cup?"  said  Gwen,  *'>'ou 
are  welcome," 

*'  No,  thank  you."  said  I,  "  I  have  had  enough." 

"Where  arc  you  going?"  said  the  man  in  Hnglish. 

"  To  Llan  Rhyadr,"  said  1,  -*  from  which  I  came  thi* 
morning" 

"  Which  way  did  you  come  ? '"  said  the  man, 

""Qy  Llan  Gedwin,"  1  refilled,  *' and  uvcr  the  hilL 
Is  there  another  way?" 

"There  ia."  said  the  man,  "by  Llan  Siiin."' 

"Llan  SilinT'  said  1;  ''is  not  that  the  place  where 
Huw  Morris  is  buried?" 

"It  IS,"  said  thL-  man. 

'*  I  will  return  by  Llan  Sihn,*'  said  I,  *'and  in  parsing 
throut^h  pay  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the  great  poeL  [s 
Llan  Silin  far  off?" 

*  About  half  a  mile,"  said  the  man.  "Go  over  the 
bridge,  turn  to  the  right,  and  you  will  be  there  pre- 
sently." 

1  shook  the  honest  couple  by  the  hand  and  bade 
them  farewell  Tlie  man  put  on  his  hat  and  went 
with  me  a  few  yards  from  the  door,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded towards  Ihc  faclcjiy.  1  passed  over  the  bridge, 
under  which  was  a  streamlet,  which  a  little  below  the 
bridge  received  the  brook  which  once  turned  Owen 
Glendower's  corn-milL  I  soon  reached  LUn  Silin,  a 
village  or  townlet.  having  some  high  hills  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  westward,  which  form  pari  of  the 
Herwyn, 

I   entered   the   kitchen    of  an    old-fashioned    public- 
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house,  and  ^iitting  down  by  a  table  told  the  landlord. 
a  red-roscd  elderly  man»  who  came  bowing  up  to  mc, 
to  brirK  mc  a  pmt  of  ale.  The  landlord  bowed  and 
departed,  A  bluff- looking  old  fellow,  somewhat  under 
the  middle  size,  sat  jusl  opposite  to  me  at  the  table- 
He  wai  dressed  in  a  white  frie/c  coat,  and  had  a  small 
hat  on  his  head  set  rather  consequentially  on  one  side, 
Before  him  on  the  table  stood  a  Ju|t  of  ale,  between 
which  and  him  lay  a  large  crabsUcfc.  Three  or  four 
other  people  stood  or  sat  in  different  |jarls  c^f  the  room. 
Presently  the  landlord  returned  with  tlie  ale. 

"  1  suppose  you  come  on  sessions  busine;*5j  sir?"  said 
he,  as  he  placed  it  down  before  me, 

"  Are  the  sessions  being  held  here  to-day  ? "  *(aid  L 

"They  are,"  satd  the  landlord,  "and  there  is  plenty 
of  business  ;  two  bad  cases  of  poaching.  Sir  Watkin*s 
keepers  are  up  at  court  and  hope  to  convict." 

**  1  am  not  come  on  sessions  business/'  said  1  ;  "  1 
am  merely  strolling  a  little  about  to  see  the  country," 

■■  He  IS  come  from  South  Wales,"  said  the  old  fellow 
In  the  frieze  coat  to  the  landlord,  "  in  order  to  see  what 
kind  of  country  the  north  is.  Well  at  any  rale  he  hai 
seen  a  better  country  than  his  own," 

'*  How  do  you  know  that  I  come  from  South  Wales  ? ' 
said  1. 

"  By  your  nnglish."  said  the  old  fellow :  ''  anybody 
may  know  you  are  South  Welsh  by  your  English  ;  it  is 
so  cursedly  bad.  But  fet's  hear  you  speak  a  little 
WeUh  ;  then  \  shall  l>e  certain  as  to  who  you  are. " 

[  did  35  he  bade  me,  saying  a  few  words  in  Welsh* 

'*  There's  Welsh,"  said  the  old  fellow,  *^who  but  a 
South  Welshman  would  talk  Wclrih  fn  that  manner? 
lt'55  nearly  as  bad  as  your  English." 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  in  South  Wales. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  \  "  and  a  bad  country  I  found  it :  just 
like  the  people*' 
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"  [f  you  take  mc  for  a  South  Welshman/'  said  I,  "you 
ought  to  speak  civilly  both  of  the  South  Welsh  and 
I  heir  couatrj." 

"  I  am  merely  payfng  tit  for  tat,"  said  the  old  fellwv 
"  When  I  was  in  South  Walc6  your  people  laughed  at 
my  folks  and  country^  so  when  I  meet  one  of  them  here 
1  serve  hfm  out  as  \  was  served  out  there." 

I  made  no  reply  to  him,  but  addressing  myself  to  the 
landlord  inquired  whelher  Huw  Marris  *as  ruM  buried 
in  Llan  Silin  churchyard.     He  replied  in  the  arTirina1iv& 

"  1  should  like  to  sec  his  tomb,"  said  [. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "I  shall  be  happy  to 
show  it  to  you  whenever  you  please." 

Here  again  the  old  fellow  put  in  his  word. 

"  You  never  had  a  prydydd  like  Huw  Morris  in  South 
Wales,"  said  he;  ''nor  Twm  o'r  Nant  either." 

"South  Wales  has  produced  (^ood  poets/'  said  T 

"  No,  it  hasn't."  said  the  old  fellow;  "it  ne\'er  p«K 
duced  one.  If  ii  had,  you  wouldn't  have  needed  to 
come  here  to  sec  the  grave  of  a  poet ;  you  would  have 
found  one  at  home/' 

As  he  said  these  words  he  got  up,  took  his  stick,  and 
seemed  about  to  depart.  Just  then  in  burst  a  rabble 
rout  of  game-keepers  and  river-watchers  who  had  come 
from  the  petty  sessions,  and  were  in  high  f;lcc.  the  two 
poachers  whom  the  landlord  had  mentioned  having  been 
convicted  and  heavily  fined.  Two  or  three  of  them  were 
particularly  boisterous  running  against  some  of  the 
guest-s  who  were  silting  or  standing  in  the  kitchen,  and 
pushing  the  landlord  about,  crying  at  the  5amc  lime 
that  they  would  stand  by  Sir  Watkin  to  the  last,  and 
would  never  see  him  plundered.  One  of  Ihem,  a  fellow 
of  about  thirty,  in  a  hairy  cap,  black  coal,  dirty  yellow 
breeches,  and  dirty  white  top-boots,  who  was  the  most 
obstreperous  of  them  all,  at  last  came  up  to  the  old 
chap  who  disliked  South  Welshmen  and  tried  to  knock 
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off  his  hat,  swearing  ihat  he  would  stand  bySirWatkm  ; 
he,  however,  met  a  Tartar.  The  enemy  of  the  South 
Welsh,  like  all  crusty  people,  had  lots  of  mettle,  and 
with  the  stick  which  he  held  in  his  hand  forthwith  aimed 
a  blow  at  the  fellow's  poll,  which,  had  he  not  jumped 
back,  would  probably  have  broken  it. 

"I  will  not  be  insulted  by  you »  you  vagabond,"  said 
the  old  chap,  '*nor  by  Sir  Watkin  cither;  go  and  tcit 
him  so." 

The  fellow  looked  sheepish,  and  turning  away  pro- 
ceeded lo  take  liberties  with  other  people  less  dargerou-s 
to  meddle  with  than  old  crabslick.  He,  however,  soon 
desistedn  and  sat  down  evidently  disconcerted. 

"  Were  you  ever  worse  treated  in  South  Wales  h>'  the 
people  there  than  you  have  been  here  by  your  own 
countrymen  ?  '*  said  1  to  the  uld  fellow, 

"  My  countrymen  ? "  said  he ;  *'  this  scamp  is  no 
coijntr>'man  of  mine  ;  nor  is  one  of  the  whole  kit 
They  are  all  from  Wrexham,  a  mixture  of  broken 
housekeepers  and  fellows  too  stupid  to  learn  a  trade ; 
a  set  of  scamps  fil  for  nothing  \xi  the  world  but  to  swear 
bodily  aj^ainst  honest  men.  They  say  they  will  stand 
up  for  Sir  Watkin,  and  so  they  will,  but  only  in  a  box 
in  the  Court  to  give  false  evidence.  They  won't  fight 
for  him  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Countrymen  of 
mine,  indeed!  they  are  no  countrymen  of  mine;  they 
are  from  Wrexham,  where  the  people  speak  neither 
Hnglish  nor  Welnh,  not  even  South  Welsh  as  you  da" 

Then  giving  a  kind  of  flourish  with  his  stick  he 
departed. 


CHAI'TER  LXVIll 

Llaii  SUin  Church— Tomb  of  Huw  Murtis— Barbara  and  Richard 
— Welsh  Country  Clergy  man— The  Sweanng  Lad — Angto 
Saxon  DcviIsh 


Having  di^cuascd  my  alt:  I  asked  the  landlord  if  he 
would  3how  me  the  grave  of  Huw  Morris,  "'With 
pleasure,  sir,"  said  he;  "  pray  follow  me,"  He  lerf 
me  lo  the  churchyard,  in  which  several  eiuirmtiiis  yt-v 
trees  were  standing,  probably  of  an  antiquity  which 
ri;achcd  as  far  back  as  the  days  nf  Henry  the  Kighthn 
when  the  yew  bow  was  still  the  favourite  weapon  of  the 
men  of  Britain.  The  church  fronts  the  south,  the  portico 
being  in  that  dirccliun.  The  biidy  of  the  sacred  edifice 
is  ancient,  but  the  steeple  which  bears  a  gilded  cock  on 
its  top  is  modern.  The  innkeeper  led  me  directly  up  to 
the  southern  wall^  then  pointin^r  to  a  bruad  discoloured 
slab,  which  lay  on  the  ground  just  outside  the  wall,  about 
midway  helweeii  the  portico  and  the  oriel  end,  he  said  : 

"  Underneath  this  stone  !ic>i  lluw  Morns,  sir,"  Forth- 
with taking  off  mv  hat  1  went  down  on  my  knees  atid 
kissed  the  cold  slab  covering  the  cold  remains  of  the 
mighty  Huw,  and  then,  still  on  my  knees,  proceeded 
to  examine  it  attentively.  It  is  covered  over  with  letters 
three  parti  defaced-  All  I  could  make  out  of  the  in- 
scrfption  wfts  the  date  of  the  poets  death,  1709*  "A 
great  geniuii*  a  very  great  genius,  sir,"  said  the  inn- 
keeper, after  I  had  got  on  my  feel  and  put  on  my 
hat. 

■■  He  was  indeed,"  said  I;  "arc  you  flcquainted  witii 
his  poetry  }" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  mnkceper,  ami  then  repeated  tbe 
four  lines  compa*ied  by  thr  poet  shnrlly  before  his  death, 
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vhich  I  had  heard  the  intoxicated  stonemasoii  repeat 
in  the  public'housc  of  the  Pandy.  the  day  I  went  to 
visit  the  poet's  residence  with  John  Jones. 

"  Do  you  know  any  more  of  Huw's  poetry  i  "  said  I- 
"No,"  said  the  innkeeper,    "*  Those  lines,  however,  1 
have  known  ever  since  I   was  a  child  and  repeated  Ihem, 
more  particularly  of  late  since  age  has  come  upon  mc 
and  I  have  felt  that  I  cannot  last  long." 

It  is  very  odd  haw  few  of  the  verses  of  great 
poets  are  in  peop!e*s  incmtlis.  Not  mijre  than  a  dozen 
of  Shakespear's  lines  are  in  people's  mouths:  of  those 
of  Pope  not  more  than  half  that  number  Of  Addison's 
poetry  two  or  three  lines  may  be  in  people's  mojthsj 
though  I  never  heard  one  quoted,  the  only  line  which 
1  ever  heard  quoted  as  Addison's  not  being  his  but 
Garth's  : 

"'Th  beat  repenting  in  n  coach  and  ?iie," 

Whilst  of  the  verses  of  Huw  Morris  I  never  knew  any 
one  but  myself,  who  am  not  a  Welshman,  who  could 
repeat  a  lint-  beyond  the  four  which  1  have  twice  had 
occasion  to  mention,  and  which  accm  to  be  generally 
known  in  North  if  not  in  South  Wales. 

From  the  flagstone  I  proceeded  to  the  portico  and 
gazed  upon  it  intensely.  It  presented  nothing  very  re- 
markable, but  it  had  the  greatest  interest  for  me,  for  I 
remembered  how  many  times  Huw  Morris  had  walked 
out  of  thai  porch  at  the  head  of  the  congregation,  the 
clei^yman  yielding  his  own  place  to  the  inspired  bard. 
I  would  fain  have  entered  the  church,  but  the  landlord 
had  noi  the  key,  and  told  ine  that  he  imagined  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  ir  procuring  it-  I  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  content  myself  with  peeping  through 
a  window  into  the  interior,  which  had  a  solemn  and 
venerable  aspect. 

^AViihin  there"  said   !  to  myself,  *' Huw  Morris,  the 
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greatest  songster  of  the  seventeenth  century,  knelt  every 
Sunday  during  the  latter  thirty  years  of  his  IJfe,  after 
walking  from  Pont  y  Mcibion  across  the  bleak  and 
savage  licrwyn.  Within  there  was  married  Barbari 
Wynn»the  Rose  of  Maelai,  to  Richard  Middleton,  the 
handsome  cavalier  of  Maelor*  and  ^vithin  there  she  lies 
buried,  even  as  ihe  songster  who  lamented  her  tnitimcly 
death  In  immortal  verse  lies  buried  out  here  in  the 
graveyard.  What  interesting  as^iociations  has  this 
church  for  me,  both  outside  and  in,  but  all  connected 
with  Huw  ;  for  what  should  I  have  Icnown  of  Barbara 
the  Rose,  ^nd  gallant  Richard  but  for  the  poem  on  their 
alTectionate  union  and  untimely  separation,  the  dialr^ue 
between  Ihc  living  and  the  dead,  composed  by  humble 
Wuw,  the  farmer's  son  ofPonty  y  Meibion?" 

After  gaiitig  through  the  window  till  my  eyes  watered 
I  turned  to  the  innWeeper,  and  inquired  the  way  to  T.Uti 
Rhyadr  Having  received  from  him  the  dcsiittl 
information  V  thanked  him  for  his  civilly,  and  set  out 
on  mj"  return. 

Before    \    could    get  clear  of  the   town    1    suddenly 

encounlercd  my  friend  R ,  the  dcver  lawyer    aiid 

magistrate's  clerk  of  Llangollen. 

"  I  little  expected  to  sec  you  here/'  said  he 

"Nor  I  you,"  1  replied, 

"  I  came  in  my  official  capacity/'  *aid  he ;  ''  the  pfttty 
sessions  have  been  held  here  to-rlay." 

"I  know  they  have,"  I  replied;  "and  that  two 
poachers  have  been  convicted.  I  came  here  on  my  way 
to  South  Wales  to  see  the  grave  of  Huw  Morris,  ;vha,  ims 
you  know,  is  buried  fn  the  churchyard." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  clci^yman  ?  "  said  R . 

"  No,"  1  replied. 

"  Then  come  with  me,"  said  he  :  "I  am  now  go*ng  *<> 
call  upon  htm.  1  know  hewill  be  rejoiced  to  make  your 
ncqualntance," 
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He  led  me  to  the  clergyman's  house,  which  stood  at 
the  south-west  end  of  the  village  within  a  garden  fenced 
with  an  iron  paSirg.  We  found  the  clergyman  in  a  nice 
comfartablc  parlour  or  study,  the  sides  of  which  were 
decorated  with  books.  He  was  a  sharp  clevcr-looking 
man,  of  about  the  middle  age.     On  my  beinp  introduced 

to  him  he  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  as  my  friend  R 

told  me  he  would  be.  He  seemed  to  know  all  about  me, 
even  that  I  understood  Welsh.  We  conversed  on  various 
subjects;  on  the  power  of  the  Welsh  language;  its 
mutable  letters;  on  Huw  Morris,  and  likewise  on  ale, 
with  an  excellent  glass  of  which  he  regaled  me.  1  was 
much  plea!^ed  with  him,  and  thought  him  a  capital 
specimen  of  ihc  Welsh  country  cleigyman.  lIis  name 
was  Walter  Jones. 

After  staying  about  half-an-hour  I  took  leave  of  the 
good  kind  man,  who  wished  me  all  kind  uf  happinessn 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  said  that  he  should  always 

be  happy  lo  see  mc  at  Llan  Silin.     My  friend  R 

walked  with  me  a  little  way  and  then  bade  mc  farewell. 
It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  was  grey  and 
gloomy,  and  a  kind  of  half  wintry  wind  was  blowing-  In 
the  forenoon  I  had  travelled  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley,  which  I  will  call  that  of  Llan  Rhyadr,  directing 
my  course  to  the  north,  but  I  was  now  on  the  western 
side  of  the  valley,  journeying  towards  the  south.  In 
about  half-an-hour  I  found  myself  nearly  parallel  with 
the  high  cr^  which  \  had  seen  from  a  distance  in  the 
morning.  It  was  now  to  the  east  of  me.  Its  western 
front  was  very  precipitous,  but  on  Us  northern  side  il  was 
cultivated  nearly  to  the  summit.  As  I  stood  looking  at 
it  from  near  the  top  of  a  gentle  acclivitj'  a  boy  with  a 
team,  whom  I  had  passed  a  little  time  before,  came  up 
He  was  whipping  his  hordes,  wlro  were  straimiiti  up  the 
asccntn  and  was  swearing  at  them  most  frightfully  in 
English,     I  addressed  him  in  that   language,  inquiring 
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the  name  of  the  crag,  but  be  answered  Dim  Sacsnt^ 

and  then  again  fell  to  cursing  his  horses  iti  English  ! 
allowed  him  and  hi^  team  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  ascenL 
and  then  overtaking  him,  I  said  in  Welsh:  '*VVhal  do 
you  mean  by  saying  yon  have  no  English?  Voti  wett 
talking  English  just  now  to  your  horses." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lad,  "  I  have  English  enough  for  mv 
horsesi  and  that  is  all- " 

*'  You  seem  to  have  plenty  of  Welsh,"  satd  I ;  "  why 
don't  you  speak  Welsh  to  your  horses?'* 

"  It's  of  no  use  speaking  Welsh  to  them,"  said  the  boy , 
"Welsh  isn't  strong  enough.'' 

*■  lin't  Myn  Diawl  tolerably  strong?"  said  L 

"Not  strong  enough  for  horses,"  said  the  boy  ;  "if  I 
were  ttj  say  Myn  Diawl  to  ray  horses,  or  even  Cft> 
Andras,  lhe>'  would  laugh  at  me." 

"  Do  the  other  carters,"  said  1,  "use  the  same  Hngli^ 
to  their  horses  which  you  do  to  yours  P " 

"Yes/"  said  the  boy,''  they'll  all  Usie  the  same  English 
words  ;  (f  they  didn't  the  horses  wouldn't  mind  ihem.'" 

"What  a  triumph;*  thought  I,  "fur  the  English 
language  that  the  Welsh  carters  arc  obliged  to  hav« 
recourse  to  it^  oaths  and  execrations  to  make  thdl 
horses  get  on  ! " 

1  said  nothing  more  to  th^  boy  on  the  subject  of 
language,  but  again  asked  him  the  name  of  the  crag- 
''  it  is  called  Craig  y  Gorllcwin,"  said  he.  1  thanlnd 
him,  and  soon  left  him  and  his  team  far  Iwhind. 

Notwithstanding  what  the  boy  said  about  the  mllt- 
and'Waler  character  of  native  W"dsh  oaths,  the  Wctsh 
have  some  ver>-  pungent  execrations,  quite  as  effieaaoiis, 
I  should  say,  to  make  a  horse  get  on  as  Awy  in  the 
Engli'^h  swearing  vijcabnlary.  Some  of  their  oaths  arc 
curious,  ])eirig  coiirccted  with  heathen  times  and 
Druidical  mytlu^logy :  for  example  thai  Cas  Andriv 
mailioned  by  tin;  boy,  ^vhich  nicans  hateful  enemy  or 
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horrible  Andris-  Aiidris  or  Ardrastc  was  the  fuiy  or 
Demigorgon  of  the  Ancient  Ciimry,  to  wliom  they  built 
temples  and  offered  sacrifices  out  of  fear.  Curious  that 
the  same  oath  should  be  used  by  the  Christian  Cumry 
of  the  present  day,  which  was  m  vt^ue  amongst  their 
pagan  aiiceytors  some  three  thousand  years  ago.  How- 
ever, the  same  Ihiiig  is  obsei-vablc  am:>ngst  us  Christian 
English  :  wc  say  the  Dusc  take  you  !  ever  as  our  heathen 
Saxon  forefathers  did,  who  worshipped  a  kind  of  Devil 
so  called,  and  named  a  day  of  the  week  after  him,  which 
name  we  still  retain  in  onr  hehdomarlal  calendar  like 
those  of  several  other  Anglo-Saxon  devils-  Wc  also 
say :  Go  to  old  Nick  !  and  Nick  or  Nikkur  was  a  sur- 
name of  Woden,  and  also  the  name  of  a  spirit  which 
haunted  fords  and  was  in  the  habit  of  drowning 
passengers. 

Night  came  quickly  upon  mc  after  I  had  passed  the 
swearing  lad.  However,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  Llan  Rhyadr»  without  having  experienced  any 
damage  or  impediment  from  Diawl^  Andras,  Dusg,  or 
Nick 


CHAPTER  LXIX 


Church  of  Llan   Rhjadr— Tlic  CItrk— The  Tablet-Slonc  —  Frrii 
View  of  ihe  CaturacL 


The  night  waji  both  windy  and  rainy  like  the  preceding 

one,  but  the  morning  which  followed,  unlike  that  of  the 
flay  before,  was  dull  and  gloomy  After  breal<fa*it  I 
walked  out  to  take  another  view  of  the  little  town.  As 
I  stood  looking  nt  the  church  a  middle-aged  man  of  a 
remark;>bly  intelligent  countenance  came  up  and  asked 
me  if  I   :ihoiild  like  to   see  the  inside,     J  lold  him    1 
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should,  whereupon  he  said  that  he  was  the  clerk  and 
would  admit  mewith  pleasure.  TaWing  a  key  out  of  lia 
pocket  he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  church  and  ^ve  ^vcnt 
in-  The  inside  was  sombre,  not  su  much  owing  to  ihe 
gloominess  of  the  day  as  the  heaviness  of  the  archi- 
tecture. It  presented  somelhing  in  the  form  of  a 
cro^s,  (  snon  found  the  clerk  what  his  countenance 
represented  him  to  be,  a  highly  intelligent  person.  His 
answers  to  my  questions  were  in  general  ready  and 
satisfactory. 

"  This  seems  rather  an  ancient  edifice,"  said  [  ;  "  when 
was  it  built?" 

"In  the  sixteenth  century."  said  the  clerk;  ''in  Ihc 
days  of  Harr>-  Tudor" 

"  Have  any  remarkable  men  been  cle^^ymen  of  tfab 
church  ?  '• 

"  Several,  sir  ;  amongst  its  vicars  was  Doctor  William 
Morgan,  the  great  South  Welshman,  the  author  of  the 
old  Welsh  version  of  the  Bible,  who  flourished  m  the 
time  of  Oueen  Elizabeth,  Then  there  was  Doctpr 
Robert  South,  an  eminent  divine,  who,  though  not  a 
Welshman,  sjxjke  and  preached  Welsh  better  than  many 
of  the  native    clergy.     Then  there    was    the    last   vicar 

Walter  D ,  a  great  preacher  and  writer,  who  stj'lcd 

himself  in  print  Gwallcf  Mechaia" 

*^  Are  Morgan  and  South  buried  here  P  "  said  I. 

"  They  are  tiot,  sir,"  said  the  clerk  ;  "  they  had  been 
transferred  to  other  benefices  before  they  died." 

1  did  not  inquire  whether  Walter  D was  buried 

there,  for  of  him  I  had  never  heard  before,  btil 
demanded  whether  the  church  possessed  any  ancicnl 
monuments. 

*'  This  is  the  oldest  which  remains,  sir/'  said  the  clerk* 
and  he  pointed  with  his  fin^r  to  a  tablet-stone  over 
a  little  dark  pew  on  the  right  side  of  the  oricf  window- 
Tliere   was  an   inscription    upon  it,   but  owing  to  the 
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darkness   I    could  not  make  out  a  letter     The  derk, 
however,  read  as  follows- 

169^.     21  Occ"" 
Htc     Sepuliti*     Est 
Sidneua  Bynner 

"  Do  you  understand  Latin  ?  '  said  I  to  the  clerk. 

''  I  do  not,  Sir  ;  I  believe,  how-ever,  that  the  stone  is  to 
the  memory  of  one  Bynner." 

"That  is  not  a  Welsh  name."  said  I. 

'*  It  is  not,  air,''  said  the  clerk- 

"  It  seems  to  be  radically  the  same  as  Bonner/'  said 
I,  "  the  name  of  the  horrible  Popish  Bishop  of  London 
in  Mary's  time.  Do  any  people  of  the  name  of  Bynner 
reside  in  this  neighbourhood  at  present?  " 

"  None,  sir/' said  the  clerk;  "and  if  the  Bynncrs  arc 
descendants  of  Bonner^  ft  is,  perhaps,  well  that  there 
are  none/' 

I  inade  the  clerk,  who  appeared  almost  fit  to  be  a 
clergyman,  a  •imall  present,  and  returned  to  the  inn. 
After  paying  my  bill  1  flnnj;  my  satchel  over  my 
shoulder,  took  my  umbrella  by  the  middle  in  my  right 
hand,  and  set  off  for  the  Rhyadr. 

I  entered  the  narrow  glen  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town  and  proceeded  briskly  along.  The  scenery 
wa5  romantically  beautiful  ;  on  my  left  was  the  little 
brook,  the  waters  of  which  run  through  the  town  ; 
beyond  it  a  lofty  hill  ;  on  my  right  was  a  hill  covered 
with  wo£id  from  the  tnp  to  the  bottom,  1  enjoyed  the 
scene,  and  should  have  enjoyed  it  more  had  there  been 
a  little  sunshine  to  gild  it, 

I  passed  through  a  small  village,  the  name  of  which 
I  think  was  Cynmen,  and  presently  overtook  a  man  and 
hay.  The  man  saluted  me  in  English,  ami  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  him  in  Ihat  language.  He  told 
me  that  he  came  from  Llan  Gedwln,  and  was  going  to 
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a  place  called  Gwcrti  somcthins,  in  order  to  Fetch  home 

some  sheep.     After  a  time  he  aslted  me  where  1  wra* 

going, 

'"  I  am  going  to  see  the  Pistyll  Rhyadr/*  saul  I 
We  had  thtn  just  come  to  tht  top  of  a  rising  ynjund. 
"  Yondcr's  the  Pistyll  ! "  said  he,  poinlmg  to  the  wc^l 
I    looked    in    the    direction   of    his   finger,   and  saw 

something  at  a  great  distance,  which  looked  like  a  strip 

of  grey  linen  hanging  aver  a  crag. 

"That     IS    the  waterfall."   he    coiitinued,    "which    so 

many  of  the  Saxons  come  to  sec.     And  n<JW   I   must 

bid  you  good-bye,  master ;  for  my  way  to  the  Gvrcm 

is  on  the  right." 

Then  followed  by  the  boy  lie  turned  a^tde  into  a  wild 

road  at  the  conicr  of  a  savage,  precipitous  rock. 


CHAPTER  LXX 

McujYUm  Scenery'— The  Rhy.-vdr— Wonderful  VcM. 

Apter  walking  about  a  mile  with  the  cataract  always 
in  sight,  I  emerged  from  the  gler  into  an  obl^njr  v^^Ji^ 
extending  from  south  to  north,  having  loRy  hills  tin  all 
sides,  cspecialiy  on  the  west,  from  which  direction  the 
cfltflract  comes.  I  advanced  across  the  vale  till  within 
a  furlong  of  this  object,  when  I  tt'as  stopped  by  a  deep 
hollow  or  nether  vale  into  which  the  waters  of  the 
cataract  tumble.  On  the  side  of  thi'^  hollow  \  sat  dowTi, 
and  gaied  down  before  me  and  on  either  side  The 
water  comes  spouting  over  a  crag  of  perhaps  two 
hundred  feet  in  altitude  betucen  two  hills,  one  south- 
ea*it  and  the  other  nearly  north.  The  southern  hill  is 
wctfided  from  the  top.  nearly  down  to  where  the  catamct 
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bursts  forth  ;  antJ  so,  but  not  so  thickly,  is  the  northern 
hill,  which  bears  a  lingular  resemblance  to  a  hng*s  back. 
Groves  of  pine  are  on  the  lower  part^  of  both  \  in  front 
of  a  grove  low  down  on  the  northern  hil!  is  a  small 
white  house  of  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  water  of 
the  cataract,  after  reaching;  the  bottom  of  the  precipice, 
rushes  in  a  narrow  brook  down  the  vale  in  the  dfrecti'on 
of  LJan  Rhyadr.  To  the  north-east,  betAveen  the  hog- 
backed  hill  and  another  strange-looking  mountain,  is  a 
wiid  glen,  from  which  comes  a  brock  to  swell  the  waters 
discharged  by  the  Rhyadr.  The  south-west  side  of  the 
vale  fs  steep,  and  from  a  cleft  of  a  hill  In  that  quarter 
a  slender  stream  rushing  impetuously  Joins  the  brook  of 
the  Rbyadr.  like  the  rill  of  the  northern  glen.  The 
principal  object  of  the  whole  \^  of  course  the  Rhyadn 
What  shall  1  liken  it  to?  I  ficarcely  know,  unless  to  an 
immense  skein  of  silk  agitated  and  disturbed  by  tein> 
^lestuous  blasts,  or  to  the  long  tail  of  a  grey  cnurser  at 
furious  speed-  Thmugh  the  profusion  of  long  silvery 
threads  or  hairs,  or  whtit  looked  such,  I  could  here  and 
there  see  the  black  sides  of  the  crag  down  which  tlie 
Rhyadr  precipitated  itself  with  something  between  a 
boom  and  a  roar- 
After  sitting  on  the  verge  of  the  hollow  for  a  con- 
siderable time  I  got  up,  and  directed  my  course  towards 
the  house  in  front  of  the  grove.  I  turned  down  the 
path  which  brought  me  to  the  brook  which  runs  from 
the  northeni  glen  into  the  waters  discharged  hy  the 
Rhyadr,  and  cro:^sing  it  by  stepping-stones,  found  myself 
on  the  lowest  spur  of  the  hog-backed  hilL  A  steep 
path  led  towards  the  house.  As  I  drew  near  two  hand- 
some dogs  came  rushing  to  welcome  the  stranger. 
Coming  to  a  door  on  the  northern  side  of  the  house  1 
tapped,  and  a  handsome  girl  of  about  thirteen  making 
her  appearance.  I  inquired  in  English  the  nearest  way 
to  the  waterfall  ;  she  smiled,  and  in  her  native  language 
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saitl  that  she  had  no  Saxon. 
Welsh  that  I  was  come  to  sec  the  PistylJ  she  smiled 
again,  and  said  that  I  was  welcome,  then  taking  me 
round  the  house,  sht-  polrted  lo  a  path  and  bade  me 
follow  il.  I  followed  Ihe  path  which  led  downward  lo 
a  tiny  btidE*^  of  planks,  a  little  way  below  the  fall.  I 
advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  then  turning  Ic 
the  west,  looked  at  the  wonderful  object  before  me. 

There  are  niany  remarkable  cataract*^  Ln  Britain  and 
the  neighbouring  i-ile-s,  even  the  Itttle  Celtic  Isle  of  Man 
has  its  remarkable  waterfall  ;  but  iJii.s  Rhyadr,  the  grand 
cataract  of  North  Wales,  far  exceeds  them  all  in  altitude 
and  beauty,  though  it  is  inferior  to  several  t>f  them  in 
the  volume  of  its  flood.  1  never  saw  water  falling  s<t 
gracefully,  so  much  like  thin  beauiifiil  threads,  as  hera 
Yel  even  this  cataract  has  its  hleiniiih.  What  beautifal 
object  has  not  something  which  more  or  lcS5  mars  it» 
loveliness?  There  is  an  ugly  black  bridge  or  serai- 
circle  of  rock,  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
twenty  feet  high,  which  rises  .wjme  little  way  beloiv  it, 
and  under  which  the  water,  after  reaching  ihc  bottom, 
passes,  which  intercepts  the  sight  and  prevents  it  from 
taking  in  the  whole  fall  at  once.  This  unsightly  object 
has  stood  where  it  now  stand*  since  the  day  of  creatton, 
,ird  will  probably  remain  there  to  the  day  of  judgment 
It  would  be  a  desecration  of  nature  to  remove  it  by  art, 
but  no  one  could  regret  if  nature  in  one  of  her  Aoods 
were  to  *^weep  it  away. 

As  I  was  standing  on  the  planks  a  woman  plainly  but 
neatly  dressed  came  from  the  house.  She  addressed  rac 
ill  very  imperfect  English,  saying  that  she  was  the 
mistress  of  the  house  and  should  be  happy  to  show  me 
about.  1  thanked  her  for  her  offer,  and  told  her  that  she 
might  speak"  Welsh,  whereupon  she  looked  glad,  and  said 
in  that  tongue  that  she  could  speak  Welsh  much  better 
than  Sacsneg.     She  took  me  by  a  winding  path  up  a 
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steep  bank  on  the  southern  side  of  the  fall  to  a  small 
plateau,  and  tuid  me  that  was  ihe  best  place  to  see  the 
Pistyll  from.  1  did  not  think  so,  for  we  were  now  so 
near  ihnt  we  were  almost  blinded  by  the  spmy,  though, 
it  is  true,  the  semicircle  of  rock  no  lonj;er  impeded  the 
sight ;  this  object  we  now  .saw  ready  laterally  risiny  Lp 
like  »  spectral  arch,  spray  and  foam  above  il,  and  water 
rushing  below,  "  That  i3  a  brieve  rather  for  y spry doedd ' 
to  pass  over  than  men/'  said  1- 

"  It  is/  said  the  woman  ;  "  but  1  once  taw  a  mar  pass 
over  it.'' 

"  How  did  he  j^et  up  ?  "  said  L  '*  The  sidc^  arc  quite 
steep  and  slippery.*' 

"  He  wriggled  to  the  sides  like  a  llysowen,"  till  he  got 
to  the  top,  when  he  stood  upright  for  a  minute,  and  then 
slid  down  on  the  other  side.'* 

'*  Was  he  any  one  from  thcac  parts?  "  said  L 
'"  He  was  not.     He  was  a  dyn  dieithr.  a  Russian  ;  one 
of  those  with  whom  we  are  now  at  war/' 

"  Was  there  as  much  water  tumbling  then  as  now  ?  " 
"  More,  for  there  had  fallen  nunc  rain." 
"  I  stippo.se  the  torrent  is  sometimes  very  dreadful  ?  " 
said  L 

'"  \\  is  indeed,  especially  in  winter :  for  it  is  then  like  a 
s€a,  and  roars  like  thunder  or  a  mad  bull" 

After  I  had  seen  all  1  wished  of  the  cataract,  the 
woman  asked  mc  to  come  to  the  house  and  take  aomc 
refreshment.  I  followed  her  to  a  neat  little  room  where 
rihe  made  me  sit  down  and  handed  me  a  bowl  of  butter- 
milk- On  the  table  was  a  book  in  which  she  told  me  ii 
was  customary  for  individuals  who  visited  the  cataract 
lo  insert  their  names,  I  took  up  the  book  which  con- 
tained a  number  of  names  mingled  here  and  there  with 
pieces  of  poetry.  Amongst  these  compositions  was  a 
Welsh  cnglyn  on  the  Rhyadr,  which,  though  incorrect  in 

'  Spirit.  ^  W' 
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it*?  prosody^  I  thought  stirring  and  grand.    T  copied  it,  and 
subjoin  it  with  a  translation  which  J  made  on  the  spot 

"  Crychiaw^t  cwyna'^g  anian — yw  y  Rliyadr 
Yn  rhuo  mal  tarftn  : 
Coiofn  odivr,  ^loyw-dwr  glailt 
Gurwytlit  UI1  Uiw  ag  JLrian." 
Fainiinh'  ^"^  frothing  From  mouniaiAOUs  heigbl. 

Roaring  like  ihunder  The  Rhyadr  falls  ; 
Though  its  silvery  splendokir  the  eye  may  delight, 
lis  fury  ihc  hcfiEt  of  the  bravest  appoJs. 
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Wild    Moors  — The    4Juide — Sdeniifi<^   Discoursp — The    Land   *»f 

Arthur-  -The  Umbrdla-  Arrival  al  Bala. 

When  I  had  rested  rryself  and  ^nished  the  buttermillc, 
I  got  up,  and  making  the  good  woman  a  small  crompen- 
satmn  for  her  civility,  inquired  if  I  could  get  10  Bala 
without  returning  to  Llan  Rhyadr. 

"  Oh  yes,"  aaid  she.  "  if  you  cross  the  hills  for  about 
five  miles  you  will  find  yourself  upon  a  road  which  will 
take  you  straight  to  Bala," 

*'  Is  there  any  one  here,"  said  1,  "  who  will  guide  m< 
over  the  hills,  provided  I  pay  him  for  his  trouble  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes/'  said  she,  '*  I  know  one  who  will  be  liappy 
to  guide  you  whether  you  pay  him  or  not." 

She  went  out  and  presently  returned  with  a  man  about 
thirtj'-five,  **tout  and  well-looking,  and  dr«^d  in  a 
wiEE'^'ier's  frock. 

"  There."  said  she,  "  this  is  the  man  to  ihow  you  over 
the  hills  ;  few  know  the  paths  belter." 

1  thanked  her,  and  telling  the  man  I  was  ready,  bade 
him  lead  the  way,  VVe  set  out,  the  two  dogs  of  which  I 
have  spoken  attending  ns.  and  seemingly  very  glad  1o 
giv  Wc  ascended  the  side  of  the  hog-backed  hill  to  the 
north  of  the  Rhyadr,     Wc  were  about  twenty  minutes 
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in  getting  to  the  tojj,  close  to  which  Atood  a  stone  or 
piece  of  rock,  very  much  resembling  a  church  altar,  and 
about  the  size  of  one.  Wc  were  now  on  an  extensive 
moory  elevation,  having'  the  brook  which  forms  the 
Rhyadr  a  little  way  on  our  left.  We  went  ttearly  due 
west,  following  no  path^  for  path  there  wa.s  none,  but 
keeping  near  the  brook.  Sometimes  we  crossed  water- 
courses  which  emptied  their  tribute  into  the  brook,  and 
every  now  and  then  ascended  and  descended  hillocks 
covered  with  gorse  and  whin.  After  a  little  time  1 
entered  into  conversation  with  my  guide.  He  had  not  a 
word  of  English. 

''  Are  you  married  ?  "  said  I. 

"  In  truth  I  am,  sir." 

"  What  family  have  yuu  > " 

^'  I  have  a  daughter." 

"'  Where  do  you  live?" 

"  At  the  house  of  the  Rhyadr." 

"  t  suppose  you  live  there  as  servant  ?  *'' 

"  No,  sir.  1  live  there  a.s  master." 

"  Is  the  good  woman  J  saw  there  your  wife?" 

*'  In  truth,  sir,  eho  is.' 

*'  And  the  young  girl  I  saw  your  daughter?" 

"  Ves.  sir,  she  is  my  daughter,'' 

■'  And  how  came  the  good  woman  not  to  tell  me  you 
were  her  husband  ?'' 

^'  1  suppose,  sir,  you  did  not  ask  who  f  was,  and  she 
thought  you  did  not  care  to  know," 

*'  But  can  you  be  spared  from  home?*' 

"  Oh  yes,  sir.  I  was  not  wanted  at  home,'' 

"  What  business  arc  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  farmer,  sir," 

''A  sheep  farmer?" 

*^  Ve<i,  sir." 

"  Who  is  your  landlord." 

"  Sir  Watkin." 
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"Well,  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  with  me" 

"  Not  at  all,  ^ir ;  I  was  glad  to  come  with  you.  foj  we 
iirc  very  lonesome  at  Rhytidr,  except  during  a  few  weeks 
ill  the  siimmLT,  when  the  ^ciUry  come  to  sec  the  ristyll. 
Moreover,  1  have  sheep  lying  abdut  here  which  need 
to  be  luoked  at  nou'  and  then,  and  by  coming  hither 
with  you  I  'ihall  have  an  t»|>portunity  of  seeing  them." 

Wc  frequently  pa*^sed  sheep  feeding  tugether  in  sm^l 
numbers.  In  two  or  three  instances  my  guide  stngted 
out  individuals,  caught  them,  and  placing  their  h«ada 
between  his  kn^es  examined  the  in^ides  of  their  eyelids, 
in  order  lu  learn  by  their  colcuir  whether  or  not  t!icy 
were  infected  with  the  pwd  or  nrnor  disorder.  Wc  had 
some  discourse  aboiit  that  malady.  At  last  he  asked  mc 
if  there  was  a  remedy  for  iL 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  I ;  *'  a  decoction  of  hoarhound." 

"  What  is  hoarhound  ?"  *iaid  he. 

"  Llwyd  y  Cwn."  said  I.  "Pour  some  of  that  ctown 
the  sheep's  throat  twice  a  day,  by  means  of  a  hem, 
and  the  shee)i  will  recover,  for  the  bitterness,  do  you 
see,  will  destroy  the  worm  ^  in  the  Ifvcr,  which  learnci 
men  say  is  the  cause  Lif  the  disorder." 

We  left  the  brw>k  on  our  left  hand  and  parsed  by 
some  ruined  walls  which  my  guide  informed  mc  had 
once  belonged  to  houses  but  were  now  used  as  sheep- 
folds.  After  walking  several  miles,  according  to  my 
computation,  wc  began  to  asccntl  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion covered  with  brown  heath  and  lingi  As  we  went 
on  the  do^s  frequently  put  up  a  bird  of  a  black  colour 
which  flew  away  with  a  sharp  whirr- 

"What  bird  is  that?"  said  L 

"Ceiliog  y  grug.  the  cock  of  the  heath."  replied  my 
guide.  *'  It  is  said  to  be  vcr>'  good  eating,  but  X  have 
ne\'cr  tasted   it     The   ceiliog  y  grug  is   not  food  for 

'  ¥nt  *ii  oo^'jaiiE  ur  rhi^  Witmit  which  hu  vjirwiu  dvnuniinfttioiu,  m* 
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the  like  of  mc.     It  goes  to    feed  Uic  rich  Saxons  in 

cr  Ludd  " 

We  readied  the  lop  of  the  elevation, 
!  "Yonder/'  said   my  guide,  pointing  ta  a  white  liare 
place  a  great  way  off  to  the  west,  "  is  Bala  road." 

"Then  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  go  any  further,"  siaitl 

;  "  I  can  find  my  way  thither." 

*'\o,  yoti  conid  not,*'  said  my  guide;  'Mf  you  were 
to  make  straight  for  that  plate  you  would  perhaps  fall 
down  a  steep,  or  sink  into  a  peat  hole  up  to  your 
middle^  or  lose  your  way  and  nL-ver  find  the  road,  for 
you  would  soon  lose  sight  <^^  that  place.  Follow  me, 
atid  1  will  lead  you  into  a  part  of  the  road  more  to 
the  left,  and  then  you  can  find  your  way  easily  enough 
to  that  bare  place,  and  from  thence  to  Bala/'  There- 
upon he  mos'cd  in  a  southerly  direction  down  the  steep 
and  1  followed  him.  In  about  twenty  minutes  we  came 
to  the  road. 

"Now,"  ^aid   my  giudc.  "you   are  on   the  road;  bear 

the  right  and  you  cannot  mias  the  way  to  Bala/' 

"  How  far  IS  it  to  Bala  ?  *'  said  I. 

"  About  twelve  miles/'  he  replied. 

1  gave  him  a  trifle,  asking  at  the  snme  time  if  it  was 
cient  "Too  much  by  Dnc-ha!F,"he  replied  ;  ''many, 
many  thanks."  He  then  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and 
accompanied  by  hi^  dogs  departed,  not  back  over  the 
moor,  but  in  a  southerly  direction  down  the  road 

YVendiTig  my  course   to   the   north,    I    came    to   the 

itc  bare  spot  which  I  had  seen  from  the  moor,  and 
which  was  in  fact  the  top  of  a  considerable  elevation 
over  which  the  road  passed  Here  1  turned  and  looked 
at  the  hilts  I  had  come  across.  There  they  stood, 
darkly  blue,  a  rain  cloud,  like  mk.  hanging  over  their 
summits.  Oh.  the  wild  hills  of  Wales,  the  laud  of  old 
renown  and  of  wonder,  the  land  of  Arthur  and  Merlin  ! 

The  road  now  lay  nearly  due  west     Rain  came  on. 
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but  it  was  at  my  back,  so  I  ^Kpa^nded  my  umbrclU, 
flung  it  over  my  shoulder  and  laughed.  Oh^  how  i 
man  laughs  A'ho  has  a  good  umbrella  when  he  has 
the  rain  at  his  back,  aye  and  over  \\\^  head  too,  and 
at  alt  times  when  it  rains  except  when  the  rain  is  in 
his  face,  when  the  umbrella  is  not  of  much  semte 
Oh,  what  a  good  friend  to  a  man  Is  an  umbrella  in 
rain  time,  and  likewise  at  many  olher  times.  What 
need  he  fear  if  a  wild  bull  or  a  ferocious  dog  attacks 
him,  provided  he  has  a  good  umbrella  }  He  unfiirb  the 
umbrella  in  the  face  of  the  bull  or  clog,  and  the  brute 
turns  round  quite  scared,  and  run<L  away  Or  if  a 
footpad  asks  him  for  his  money,  what  reed  h*^  t^ie 
provided  he  has  an  umbrella?  He  threatens  to  dodge 
the  ferrule  into  the  ruffian's  eye.  and  the  fellow  starts 
back  and  says,  '*  Lord,  sir!  I  meant  no  harnn,  t  never 
saw  you  before  in  all  my  life.  I  merely  meant  a  littJe 
fun.'*  \fnreover,  who  doubts  thai  you  art-  a  respectabli? 
character  provided  you  have  an  umbrella  ?  You  go  Into  a 
public-hou.se  and  call  for  a  pot  of  beer,  and  the  pubh'can 
puts  it  dosvn  before  you  with  one  hand  without  holding 
out  the  other  for  the  money,  for  he  ^es  that  you  have 
an  umbrella  and  consequently  property.  And  what 
rcsf*cctab!c  man,  when  you  overtake  him  on  the  W9X 
and  speak  to  him,  will  refuse  to  hold  conversation  with 
you,  provided  you  have  an  umbrella?  No  one.  The 
respectable  man  see;*  yoir  have  an  umbrella,  and  con- 
cludes thai  you  do  not  intend  to  rob  him,  and  with 
justice,  for  robbers  never  carry  umbrellas.  Oh.  a  lent, 
a  shield,  a  lance^  and  a  voucher  for  character  i£  an 
umbrella.  Amongst  the  very  best  friends  of  man  must 
be  reckoned  an  umbrella.^ 


lit  cuorse  \*  found  m  ib(*  Jitiuvt  tulni^ium  un  nn  iimbrplLA  which  h^yc  hc«n 
Hud  hy  oihcr  falki  on  ihni  lubjecL ;  ihc  wrker*  liawevrr,  l)A(icrh  bimifU 
ihM  Id  hU  cuiofiiuiii  iri  iin  niubrdb  two  or  ihm  Chin^  vill  ^tl^n  Xrc  lauu^ 
whidi  have  nffvci  been  uid  bj-  any  oqc  tjic  about  md  miiLdclU. 
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TKc  way  lay  over  <lreary,  inoory  liiljs  ;  at  last  it 
began  to  descend,  and  I  ,^aw  a  valley  below  me  with 
a  narrow  river  running  through  ft.  to  which  wooded 
hills  sloped  dcjwn  ;  far  to  tlie  wtst  ivi^re  blue  moitntains. 
The  scene  n-as  beautiful  but  melancholy ;  the  rain  had 
passed  away,  but  a  *;loomy  almost  November  ^ky  was 
abuve,  and  the  mist^^  of  ni^hl  were  coming  down  apace. 

I  crossed  a  bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and 
presently  saw  a  road  branching  to  the  right.  I  paused, 
but  after  a  little  time  went  straight  forward.  Gloomy 
woods  were  on  each  side  of  mc  and  night  had  come 
down.  Fear  came  upon  me  that  I  was  not  on  the  right 
road,  but  \  saw  no  house  a1  ivhich  I  could  inquire,  nor 
did  I  ^re  a  single  individual  for  miles  of  whom  I  could 
ask.  At  last  1  heard  the  sound  of  hatchets  in  a  dingle 
on  my  right,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  gate  at  the 
head  of  a  path»  which  led  down  into  it,  1  got  over  it, 
After  descending  some  time  I  hallooed.  The  noise 
of  the  hatchets  ceased.  1  hallooed  again,  and  a  voice 
cried  in  Welsh,  "  What  do  yoi]  want?"  "To  know  the 
way  to  Bala/  i  replied  There  was  no  answer,  but 
presently  I  heard  steps,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  drew 
nigh,  half  undisdnguishable  in  the  darkness,  and  saluted 
mc.  1  returned  bis  salutation,  and  told  him  1  wanted 
to  know  the  way  to  Bala.  He  told  me.  and  I  found  I 
had  been  going  right.  I  thanked  him  and  regained  the 
road,  I  sped  onward,  and  in  about  balf-an-hour  saw 
some  houses,  then  a  bridge,  then  a  lake  on  my  left, 
which  1  recognised  as  the  lake  of  Bala,  i  skirted  the 
end  of  it,  and  came  to  a  street  cheerfully  lighted  up, 
and  in  a  minute  more  \vas  in  the  White  Lion  Inn. 


CHAPTER  LXXH 

Cliecrful   Fire— Immen^    Man— Doctot    joncs— Rccnvuitinn— A 

Kafit  Young  Man— Excellenl  Kemato— T  Hs^ppointinflriL 

I  WAS  conducted  into  the  coifec-room  of  the  White 
Lion  by  a  little  freckled  maid  whom  1  saw  at  the  bar, 
.and  whom  I  told  that  I  wa«  come  to  pass  the  nighi 
at  t>ic  imr  The  roum  presented  an  agreeable  contract 
to  the  gloomy,  desolate  places  through  which  I  hod 
lately  come.  A  ijood  fire  blazed  in  the  grate,  and 
there  were  Four  lights  on  the  table,  Lollmg  in  a  chftir 
by  one  sikle  of  the  fire  was  an  individual  at  the  sfghl 
of  whom  T  almost  ^tartc^d.  lie  was  an  immense  man, 
weighing  I  should  say  at  least  eighteen  stone,  with 
brown  hair,  thinnish  whiskers,  half-niddy,  h^r-tallowy 
complexion,  and  dressed  in  a  brown  sporting  coat,  drab 
breeches,  and  yellow'topped  boot* — in  everj'  respect  the 
exact  image  t>f  the  WoKerhampIun  gent  or  hc^- 
merchant  who  had  appeared  to  me  In  my  drcain  H 
Llangollen,  whilst  asleep  before  the  fire.  Yes,  the 
very  counterpart  of  that  ?iame  gent  looked  thU 
enonnous  fellow,  save  and  ex4:ept  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  seven  or  eight  and  twenty, 
whereas  the  hog-merchant  looked  at  least  fifty.  Lay> 
ing  my  satchel  down  I  took  a  seat  and  ordered  the 
maid  to  get  some  dinner  for  me>  and  then  asked  what 
had  l>ecome  of  the  waiter,  Tom  Jenkins 

"  He  is  not  here  at  present,  sir."  said  ihc  freckled  maid  ; 
^'he  is  at  his  own  house." 

"  And  why  is  he  not  here  ?  "  said  J, 

"Because  ht?  is,  not  wanted,  sir;  he  only  comes  irt 
summer  when  the  hoi:sc  is  full  of  people." 

And  having  said  this  the  little  freckled  damsel  left  the 
room. 
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"  Reither  a  cool  night,  sir!"  said  the  enormous  man 
rtftft  wc  had  been  alone  together  a  few  minutes, 

I  again  almost  starleclj  for  he  spoke  with  the  samt-* 
kind  of  half-piping,  half-wheeaing  voice,  with  which  mc- 
thought  Che  Wolverhampton  gent  had  spoken  to  me  in 
my  dream. 

'"Vcs,"  said  [;  "it  is  rather  cold  out  abroad,  but  \ 
don't  cart?  a^  I  am  not  £:cing  any  farther  to-nt^ht." 

"That's  not  my  case,"  said  ihe  stout  man.  "  I  have  got 
to  go  ten  mile.';,  as  far  as  Cerrig  Drudton,  from  which 
plact*  I  came  this  afternoon  m  a  wehtcle." 

"  Do  you  reside  at  Cerrig  Drudion  ? "  _said  I. 

"  No"  said  the  stout  man»  whose  dialect  I  shall  not 
attempt  further  to  imitatCj  "but  I  have  been  staying 
thare  some  time  ;  far  happening  to  go  there  a  month  or 
two  ago  I  was  tempted  to  take  up  \w\-  quarter*^  at  the 
inn.  A  vcn-  nice  inn  it  is,  and  the  landlady  a  very 
agreeable  woman,  and  her  daughters  very  agreeable 
young  ladits." 

*Ms  this  tlie  first  time  you  have  been  at  Hali?" 

"  Yes,  the  first  lime.  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
it.  and  wished  to  see  it.  So  to-day,  having  ihe  offer  of 
a  vehicle  at  a  cheap  ratc»  I  came  over  with  two  or  three 
other  gents,  amongst  whom  is  Doctor  Jones/' 

"  Dear  mc,"  said  1.  "  is  Doctor  Jones  in  Bala  ?" 

"Yos/"  said  ihe  stout  man.     "  Do  you  know  him?" 

"  Oh  yes/*  said  I ,  "  and  have  a  preal  respect  for  hJm ; 
hi-s  like  for  politeness  and  general  learning  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  llritain/' 

"Only  think,"  said  the  stout  man,  "Well,  I  never 
heard  that  of  him  before/' 

Wishing  to  see  my  sleeping  room  before  I  got  my 
dinner.  I  now  rose  and  was  making  for  the  door,  when  it 
opened,  and  in  came  Doctor  Jones.  He  had  a  muffler 
round  his  neck,  and  walked  rather  slowly  and  disconso- 
lately, leaning  upon  a  cane.    He  passed  without  appearing 
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to  rccc^ntj^^  mc,  and  I,  IliinkinE  U  would  be  as  vvdl  to 
ilcfcr  claiminE  acquaintance  with  him  till  1  h^  put 
myself  a  tittle  to  rights,  went  out  without  sayir^  any- 
thing to  him.  I  wajs  shown  by  the  freckled  maid  lot 
nice  sleeping  apartmtnt,  where  I  siayetl  si*me  time  ad- 
justing myself  On  my  return  to  the  coffee- room  I  found 
the  doctor  sitting  near  the  fire-place  The  stout  maa  had 
lefl  the  room.  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  told  Doctof 
Jones  that  I  had  claimed  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
that  the  doctor,  not  having  recollected  me,  had  denied 
lliat  he  knew  anything  of  me,  for  I  observed  that  he 
looked  at  me  very  suspiciously. 

1  took  my  former  seat,  and  after  a  minute's  silcnee 
said  to  Doctor  Jones,  ''  1  think,  sir,  I  had  the  plo;i-<ure  of 
seeing  you  <iome  time  ago  at  Cerng  Drudion?" 

"  It's  possible,  sir/'  said  Doctor  Jones  \n  a  tone  uf 
considerable  hauteur,  and  tossing  hii  head  so  that  the 
end  of  his  chin  was  above  his  comforter,  "  but  I  have  na 
recollcciton  of  it" 

]  held  my  head  down  far  a  little  time,  then  rating  it 
and  likewise  my  fnrciinger.  I  looki:d  Doctor  Jones  full  in 
the  face  and  said,  "  Don't  you  remember  talking  to  mc 
about  Owen  Pugh  and  Coll  Gwynfa?'" 

*'Yes,  I  do,"  5aid  Doctor  Jones  in  a  ven'  low  \'oKfl^ 
like  that  of  a  perion  who  deliberates  ■  "'  yes.  I  do,  |  re- 
member you  perfectly,  sir."  he  added  almost  immediately 
in  a  tone  of  some  animation  :  "you  arc  the  gcntlctnam 
with  whom  I  had  a  very  interesting  conversalioui  one 
evening  last  summer  in  the  bar  of  the  inn  at  Cerrig 
Drudion.  I  regretted  very  much  that  our  conversation 
was  rather  brief  but  I  was  called  away  to  attend  loa 
case,  a  professional  case,  sir,  of  some  dclic&cy,  and  I 
have  since  particularly  regretted  that  I  was  unable  to 
return  that  night,  as  it  would  have  given  me  much 
pleasure  Co  have  been  present  at  a  dial'^ue,  which  1  have 
been  told  by  my  friend  tlic  landlady,  i^ou  held  with  a 
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pctlain  Italian  who  waa  staying  at  the  hoUMf,  which  uas 
highly  agreeable  and  instructive  to  herself  and  her 
daughter" 

"Well,"  said  [,  "  I  am  rejoiced  that  fate  has  brought 
us  logetht-r  again.  Ifuw  have  you  bcon  in  ht-alth  since 
I  had  the  pleasure  q{  seeing  you  ?  *' 

"Rather  indifTcrent,  sir,  rather  indiflercnt  I  have  of 
late  been  afflicted  with  several  ailments,  the  original 
cause  of  which,  1  believe,  was  a  residence  of  several  years 
ill  the  Ynysoedd  y  Gorllewin — the  West  India  Islands — 
where  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  her  present  gracious 
Majesty  s  gracious  uncle,  George  the  Fourth— in  a 
inedicaT  capacity,  sin  I  have  likewise  been  afflicted 
with  lou'ness  of  spirits,  sir  It  was  this  *;ame  lowTiess  of 
spirits  which  induced  me  to  accept  an  invitation  made 
by  the  individual  lately  in  the  rooiri  to  accompany  him 
in  a  %'chicle  with  some  other  people  to  Bala.  I  -shall 
always  consider  my  coming  aii  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
my  acquaintance  with  you." 

'*  I'ray,"  said  \.  "  may  i  take  the  liberty  of  asking  who 
that  individual  Is?" 

"  Why,"  said  Doctor  Jones,  "he  is  what  they  call  a 
Wolverhampton  gent, " 

"A  Wolverhampton  gent,"  said  I  to  myself;  "only 
think  !  ■' 

"Were  >-ou  pleased  to  make  any  observation,  sir?" 
said  the  doctor, 

•*\  was  merely  saying  something  to  myself"  said  1. 
"  And  in  what  line  of  business  may  he  be?  !  supptisc 
In  the  hog  line." 

*'  Oh  no ! "  said  Doctor  Jones.  "  His  father,  it  is  true, 
IS  a  hog-merchant  but  as  for  himself  he  follows  no 
business ;  he  is  what  is  called  a  fast  young  man,  and  goes 
about  here  and  there  on  the  spree,  as  I  think  they  term 
it,  drawing,  whenever  he  wants  money,  upon  his  father. 
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who  is  in  afTTiient  d re u instances.  Some  time  ago  he  came 
to  Cerrig  Drudion,  and  was  so  xmich  pleased  with  tht 
place,  the  landlady,  and  her  daughters,  that  hi?  has  made 
it  his  headquarters  ever  5inf:e-  Being  Trequently  a!  Ihc 
house  T  thrmed  an  accjiiaintance  with  hJin,  and  \\a\t 
occajijonally  made  one  in  his  parties  and  excuT3M>n^ 
though  I  can't  say  I  derive  much  pleasure  from  tus 
conversation.  For  he  is  a  person  of  little  cr  no  literature" 

"The  «on  or  a  hog-merchant/'  thought  1  to  my«dC 
"Depend  upon  it,  that  immense  fellow  whom  I  saw  in 
my  dream  purchase  the  bij;  hog  at  Llangollen  fair,  and 
who  wanted  mc  to  give  him  a  poond  for  his  bargain,  wn% 
this  gent's  father.  Oh,  there  is  much  more  in  flrcanif 
than  is  generally  dreamt  of  by  philosophy!" 

r>octor  Jones  presently  began  to  talk  of  We!sh  fftera- 
lure,  and  we  were  busily  engaged  in  discussing  the 
subject  when  in  walked  the  fa^t  young  man,  cau.sing  ihc 
floor  to  quake  beneath  hi'i  ponderous  tre^d.  He  looked 
rather  surprised  at  seeing  the  doctor  and  me  conversini;, 
but  DocCoT  Jones  tuminy  to  him,  said,  "  Oh.  {  remembcf 
this  gentleman  perfectly/' 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  fast  young  man  :  "  very  good  \  *"  then 
flinging  himself  down  in  a  chair  with  a  force  that  nearly 
broke  it,  and  fixing  his  eye*:  upon  me,  said,  "  I  think  I 
remember  the  gentleman  loo  If  I  am  not  much  mi*- 
laker,  sir,  you  arc  one  of  our  principal  engineers  at 
Wolverhampton.  Oh  yes!  I  remember  you  now  pet' 
fcctly.  The  last  time  I  saw  you  was  at  a  public  dinner 
given  to  you  at  Wolverhampton,  and  there  you  made  a 
speech,  and  a  capital  speech  it  was." 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  reply  Doctor  Jones  cornmcnced 
speaking  Welsh,  resuming  the  discourse  on  Welsh  litera- 
ture. Before,  however,  he  had  uttered  a  dozen  w<»rds  be 
was  interrupted  by  the  Wolverhampton  gent,  who  ex- 
claimed in  a  bhibbering  tone  ■  "  O  Lord,  yott  are  surely 
not  going  to  speak  Welsh.     If  1    had  thought   1  was 
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to  be  bothered  with  Welsh  t  wouldn't  have  asked  yoti 
to  come- " 

"If  I  ipokc  Welsh,  ^ir."  said  the  doctor,  "it  was  out 
uf  compliment  to  this  gentleman,  who  is  a  proficient  in  the 
ancient  language  of  my  countT>',  As,  however,  you  dis- 
like Wehh,  I  shall  carry  on  the  conversation  with  him  in 
English,  ihoui^h  yicrad Venturis  you  may  nut  bt-  morv 
edified  by  it  in  that  language  than  M  It  were  heW  in 
Welsh." 

Ke  then  proceeded  to  make  ?ome  very  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  history  of  the  Gwedir  family,  written  by 
Sir  John  Wynn.  tu  which  the  W*olverhamplon  genl 
listened  with  open  mouth  and  slarinjj  eyes-  My  dinner 
now  made  ita  appearance,  brought  in  by  the  little  frecWIcd 
maid — the  cloth  had  been  laid  during  my  absence  from 
the  room.  \  had  just  begun  to  handle  my  knife  and 
fork.  Doctor  Jones  still  continuing  his  observations  on 
the  history  of  the  Gwedir  family,  when  I  heard  a  carriage 
driN'e  up  to  the  inn,  and  aImo:?t  immediately  after,  two  or 
three  young  fellows  rollicked  into  the  room  ■  "  Come  lel\i 
be  off"  *iaid  one  of  them  to  the  Wolverhampton  gent  : 
"  the  carriage  is  ready."  "  I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  the  fast 
young  man,  "for  it's  rather  slow  work  here.  Come, 
doctor!  are  yoir  going  with  U3  or  do  you  intend  to  stay 
here  all  night?"  Thereupon  the  doctor  got  up,  and 
coming  towards  me  leaning  on  his  cane,  said  :  •'  Sir  I  it 
gives  me  infinite  pleasure  that  1  have  met  a  second  time 
a  gentleman  of  so  much  literature.  Thai  we:  shall  ever 
meet  a  third  time  I  may  wish  but  can  scarcely  hope, 
owing  to  certain  ailments  under  which  I  suffer,  brought 
on,  sir,  by  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  Occidental 
Indies,  However,  at  all  e\-ents,  1  wish  you  health  and 
happiness."  He  then  shook  me  gently  by  the  hand  and 
departed  with  the  Wolverhampton  gcnl  and  his  com- 
panions :  the  geiil  as  he  stumped  out  of  the  room  say- 
ing, "  Good-night,  sir  ;  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  t 
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see  you  at  another  public  dinner  at  Wolverhampton, uiJ 
hear  another  speech  from  you  as  gooii  as  the  laM."  Ifl 
a  minute  or  two  1  heard  them  drive  off  I^ft  to  cn>- 
self  I  began  to  discuss  my  dinner  Of  Iht  diimer  I  h*(t 
nothing  to  complain,  but  the  a!e  which  accompanied  ii 
was  verj'  had,  Thi^  was  il>c  more  m<irtifvinj;,  for,  rt^mcnv 
bcrring  the  cxccllenl  ^le  1  had  drunk  at  Jiala^ionic  mudlitf 
previously.  [  had,  as  1  came  along  the  gloom)'  roads  the 
present  evening,  been  promising  myself  a  delicious  titai 
on  my  arrival. 

"  This  is  very  bad  ale !  "  said  I  to  the  frcrkM  maid 
"  very  different  from  what  1  drank  in  ihc  summer,  wbc* 
I  was  waited  on  by  Tom  Jenk-ins," 

•*  It  is  the  same  ale.  sir," said  the  maid,  "but  the  ^.-3 
in  the  cask  ;  and  we  shan't  have  any  mort;  for  six  month* 
when  he  will  come  again  to  brew  for  the  summer:  but 
wc  have  very  good  porter,  sir,  and  first-rale  Allsopp" 

"  AUsopp's  ale,"  said  I.  "  will  do  for  J  uly  and  AuguA 
but  scarcely  for  the  end  of  October  However,  brinf  mr 
a  pint ;  I  prefer  it  at  al]  times  to  porter" 

My  dinntr  concluded,  I  trifled  away  my  timt-  lilt  abL-Ul 
ten  o'clock,  and  then  went  to  bed. 


CH.APTKR  LXXin 


BreakTast— The  Freckled  Matd— Uftn  u>^■ch  LJyn— Th«  tjukdliitr 
^Llewarch  Hen -^Con versions  to  the  Church. 

Awaking  occasionally  in  the  night  I  heard  much  ^\P^ 
and  rain,  The  following  moniJng  it  was  gloomy  ^"l 
lowering,  As  it  was  Surday  I  deiermined  to  pas*  the 
day  at  Hala,  and  accordingly  look  my  I'raycr  B*»nk  uwl 
uf  my  satchel,  and  also  m>  >inglc  while  jJiirt,  tttK* 
I  put  on. 
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Having  dressed  myself  I  wphe  to  the  cnffee-rooni  and 
sat  down  tubre^kfAsL  Whal  a  breakfast! — pot  of  hare  ; 
ditto  of  trout ;  pot  of  prepared  shrimps  ;  dish  of  plain 
shrimps;  tin  of  sardined ;  beautiful  beef-steali  ;  eggs, 
cnufTin  ;  large  loaf,  and  butter,  not  forgetting  capital  lea. 
There's  a  breakfast  for  you  ! 

As  the  litllc  freckled  maid  was  removing  the  break- 
fast things  I  asked  her  how  old  she  was. 

"  Eighteen,   sir,   last   Candlemas,"  said   the   freclded 
tnaid- 

"  Are  your  parents  alive  ? " 

"  My  mother  is,  sir.  but  my  fatJier  is  dead," 

"What  was  your  father?" 

"He  was  an  Irishman,  sfrl  and  boots  to  this  inn." 

"  Is  your  mother  Irish  ?  " 

"  NOf  sir.  she  is  of  thi?^  place ;  my  father  married  her 
shortly  after  he  came  here." 

"  Of  what  religion  are  you  ?  *' 

"Church,  sir,  Church,"^ 

••  Was  your  father  of  the  Church  ? " 

"  Not  always,  sir  ;  he  was  once  what  is  called  a 
Cartholic.    He  turned  to  the  Church  after  he  came  here." 

"  A'n't  there  a  great  many  Methodists  In  Bala  ? " 

"  Plenty,  sin  plenty," 

''  How  came  yotir  father  not  to  go  over  tcp  the 
Methodists  instead  of  the  Church  ?  " 

"  "Cause  he  didn't  like  them,  sir;  he  used  to  say  they 
Werre  a  trumpery,  cheating  set :  that  they  wouldn't  swear. 
but  would  lie  through  a  three-inch  board." 

"  I  suppose  your  mother  is  a  Church- woman?  " 

'*  She  is  now,  sir  ;  but  before  she  knew  my  father  she 
Mras  a  Methodist," 

''  Of  what  religion  is  the  master  of  ihf  house  * " 

"  (.'hurch,  sir,  Church  ;  so  ia  all  the  family," 

"  Who  is  the  cIciT^yman  of  the  place  ?  " 

"Mr  Hugh,  sir  I" 
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"Is  lie  a  good  preacher?" 

"Capital,  sir!   and  ^o  is  each  of  his  curates;    he  ^ 
they  are  couvarting  the  xMcthodists  left  and  right." 

"  I  shoulJ  like  lo  hear  him/ 

"  Wel],  sir  1  that  you  can  c!o.  My  master,  who  is  goii^ 
to  church  |>rcscntly,  will  be  happy  to  accummodate  you 
in  his  pew." 

I  went  to  cliurch  with  the  landlord,  a  tall  gentlemanly 
mail  or  the  name  of  Jones— Oil  that  eternal  name  of 
Jones  '.  Rain  was  falling  fast,  and  we  were  glad  to  hold 
up  out  umbrellas.  We  did  not  go  to  the  church  at  6aU. 
at  which  there  was  nc  service  that  morning,  but  to  that 
of  a  little  village  close  by,  oci  the  side  of  the  iake,  the 
living  of  which  is  incorporated  with  that  of  BaJa.  Th« 
church  stands  low  down  by  the  lake  at  the  bottom  of 
a  little  Tiiiok.  Its  name  which  is  Llan  uivcli  Llyn,  is 
descriptive  of  Its  position,  signifying  the  Church  above 
the  L^kc.  It  is  a  long,  low,  ancient  edifice,  standing 
north-east  by  south-vicst.  The  Wllafje  is  just  above  it 
on  a  H-^iing  ground,  behind  which  art;  lofty  hills  pleasantly 
dotted  with  groves,  trees,  and  hou^^es.  The  intertor  of 
the  edifice  has  a  somewhat  dilapidated  appearance.  The 
scr\'icc  was  in  Welsh.  The  clerE>-man  was  about  Ibftx^ 
years  of  age,  ■^x'i^  had  a  highly -intelligent  look.  His 
voice  waji  rem ^irk ably  clear  and  distinct  He  preached 
an  excellent  practical  sermon,  text.  14th  chapler,  22nd 
verse  of  Luke,  about  sending  out  servants  lu  invite 
l>eople  to  the  supper.  After  the  sermon  there  was  a 
gathering  for  Ihe  poor, 

As  I  relumed  to  the  inn  I  had  a  good  deal  of  con\vf- 
satioii  wilh  the  landlord  on  religious  subjects.  He  told 
me  that  the  Church  of  I.;n(,dand,  which  for  a  long  time 
had  been  a  down-trodden  Church  in  Wales,  had  of  lale 
begun  to  raise  it^  head,  and  chiefly  owing  to  the  seal 
and  activity  of  its  present  ministers;  thai  the  former 
ministers  of  the  Church  were  goud  men,  but  had  ikic 
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energy  enough  to  suit  the  times  in  which  they  lived; 
that  the  present  ministrrs  fought  the  Mcthodjst  preachers 
with  their  own  iveapon^  namely,  extemporary-  preaching, 
and  beat  them,  wirmftip  shf>aJs  from  their  congregations. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  Anglican  Church  would  be  the  popular  as  well 
as  the  established  Church  of  VValeSn 

Finding  myself  ralhcrdull  \n  the  inn.  I  went  out  again, 
notwithstanding  that  it  rained.  L  ascended  the  toman 
or  mound  which  I  had  visited  on  a  former  occasion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  desolate  and  dreary  than  the 
scene  around.  The  woods  were  stripped  of  their 
verdure  and  the  hills  were  half  shrouded  in  mi^t,  l^Iow 
unlike  was  thia  scene  to  the  smiling,  glorious  prospect 
which  had  greeted  my  eyes  a  few  months  before  The 
rain  coming  down  with  redoubled  violence,  I  wa?4  soon 
glad  to  descend  and  regain  the  inn. 

Shortly  before  dinner  I  was  visited  by  the  landlady,  a 
fine  tall  woman  of  about  fifty,  with  considerable  remains 
of  beauty  in  her  countenance.  She  came  to  ask  me  if  I 
was  comfortable-  ]  told  her  that  it  was  my  own  fault 
if  1  was  not.  We  were  soon  in  very  friendly  discourse. 
I  asked  her  her  maiden  name. 

"  Owen,"  said  she,  laughing,  "  which,  after  my  present 
name  of  Jones,  ts  the  most  common  name  in  Wales." 

"  They  were  both  oue  and  ihe  same  originally,"  said  1, 
"  Owen  and  Jones  both  mean  John." 

She  too  wa5i  a  staunch  member  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  which  she  said  was  theonly  true  Church.  She 
«poke  in  terms  of  high  respect  and  admiration  of  her 
minister,  and  said  that  a  new  church  was  being  built,  the 
old  one  rot  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
numbers  who  thronged  to  hear  him, 

J  had  a  noble  goose  for  dinner,  to  which  I  did  ample 
justice.  About  four  o'clock,  the  weather  having  cleared 
np.  I  took  a  stroll.      It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  though  rain 
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clouds  Still  hnvercd  about.     I  wandered  to  the  northem 
end  of  Llyfi  Tegid,  which  I  had  passed  in  the  prcccd- 
ing   evening.     The   wind  was  blou'ing  from  the  south. 
and   tiny  waves  were  heatinjj  against  the  shore,  which 
consisted  of  small  brown  pebbles.    The  lake  has  cer- 
tainly not  Its  name,  which  signifies  Lake  of  Beaut>',  (br 
nothing.      It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  beaulirull)' 
situated-     It   \^  oblong  and  about  six  mtlcs  in  Irogth. 
On  al[  sides,  except  to  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  hiHs. 
Those  at  the  southern  end  are  verj'  lofty,  the  tallest  erf 
which  is  Arran,  which  lifts  its  head  to  the  clouds  like 
a  huge  loaf     As  [  wandered  on  the  strand  I  thought  of 
a  certain  British  prince  and  poet»  who  iii  the   \-erj'  okl 
time  sought  a  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  from  the 
rage  of  the  Saxons.     His  name  was  Llewarch   Hen,  of 
whom  1  will  now  say  a  few  words. 

Llewarch  Hen,  or  Llcwarch  the  Aged,  was  bom  about 
the  commencement  of  the  sixth  and  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  having  attained  to  the 
prodigious  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  years, 
which  is  perhaps  the  lot  of  about  forty  individuals  in  the 
course  of  a  millennium.  If  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
years  he  was  no  leas  so  for  the  number  of  his  misfortunch 
He  was  one  of  tlie  princes  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons;  bat 
Cumbria  was  invn^dcd  by  the  Saxons,  and  a  scene  of 
horrid  war  ensued.  Llewarch  and  his  sons,  of  whom  he 
had  lwenty-fou^^  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 
forces,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Cumbrian  princes 
made  a  brave  but  fruitless  opposition  to  the  invaders 
Most  of  his  sons  were  slain,  and  he  himself  with  the 
remainder  sought  shelter  in  Fowl's,  in  the  hall  of 
Cynddylan,  its  prince.  But  the  Saxon  bills  and  bows 
found  their  way  to  Powystoo.  Cynddylan  was  slam,  and 
with  him  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Llewarch,  who,  reft  of 
hii=  protector,  retired  to  a  hut  by  the  side  of  the  lake  of 
Hala,  where  he  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and  composod 
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elegies  on  his  sons  and  slaughtered  Tricnds^  and  on  his 
old  age,  all  of  which  aboutid  with  so  much  simph'city  and 
pathos  that  the  heart  of  him  must  be  hard  indeed  who 
can  read  them  unmoved.  Whilst  a  prince  he  was 
revered  for  his  wisdom  and  equity,  and  he  is  said  in  one 
of  the  historical  triads  to  have  been  one  of  the  three 
consulting  warriors  of  Arthur 

In  the  evL»ning  I  attended  sen'ice  in  the  old  church 
al  Bala.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  was  remarkably 
pJain  ;  no  ornament  of  any  kind  was  distinguishable; 
the  congregation  was  overflowing,  amongst  whom  I 
observed  the  innkeeper  and  his  wife,  the  little  freckled 
maid  and  the. boots.  The  entire  service  was  in  Welsh. 
Next  to  the  pew  in  which  I  sat  was  nne  filled  with 
young  singing  women,  all  of  whom  seemed  to  have 
voices  of  wonderful  powcn  The  prayers  were  read  by 
a  strapping  young  curate  at  least  six  feet  high.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  rector,  and  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  one  which  1  had  heard  him  preach  in  the 
morning.  It  was  a  very  comforting  discourse,  as  the 
preacher  clearly  proved  that  every  sinner  will  be 
pardoned  who  conies  to  Jesus,  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  one  part.  The  preacher  said  that  Jesus'  arms  being 
stretched  out  upon  the  cross  was  emhlematicof  His  sur- 
prising love  and  His  willingness  to  receive  anybody. 
The  scn--ice  concluded  with  the  noble  anthem  Tcymasa 
Jcsu  Mawr,  *'  May  Mighty  Jesus  reign  \  " 

The  service  over  I  returned  to  the  parlour  of  the  inn. 
There  I  sat  for  a  longtime,  lone  and  solitary,  staring  al 
the  fire  in  the  grate.  I  was  the  only  guest  in  the  house  ; 
a  great  silence  prevailed  both  within  and  without ; 
sometimes  five  minutes  elapsed  without  my  hearing  a 
sound,  and  then,  perhajK,  the  silence  would  be  broken 
by  a  footstep  at  a  distance  in  the  street.  Al  length, 
finding  myself  yawning^  I  determined  to  go  to  bed. 
The   freckled,   maid   as   she   lighted    me  to  my   room. 


inquired  how  I  iiked  thr  sermon,  '*  Very  much,"  Mid  L 
"'  Ah,"  said  she,  "  did  I  not  tdl  you  that  Mr  Pugh  wa*  a 
capital  preacher?"  She  then  asked  me  how  [  h'ked 
the  singing  of  the  gals  who  sat  in  the  nc\t  pr^w  to 
mine.  I  told  her  that  I  liked  it  exceedingly,  '"  Af 
said  she,  "  them  gals  have  the  best  voices  in  Bala.  They 
were  once  Mcthodj'  j^als,  and  sang  in  the  ehapels,  b«l 
were  convancd,  and  are  now  as  good  Church  as  myself. 
Them  gals  have  been  the  cause  of  a  great  many  convar- 
aiojis,   for   all    the  yrjung  fellows  of  their  acquaintance 

amongst  the  Methodiats^ " 

°  Follow  Uiem  to  church/'  said  1,  ''and  in  time  become 
converted.  That's  a  thing  of  course.  If  the  Church 
gets  the  girls  she  is  quite  sure  of  ihc  fellows,'* 
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ProceeU  on  Journey— Th*  Lad  and  Uog— Old  Bata — Tbe  Pas^-- 

Eatlcnsive  Vic*— The  T^vo  Men— The  Tap  Nyih — The  Mcciioc 
of  ibe  W:jieis— Tlie  Wild  Villey — Dinji^i  IW.iwddwy. 

Tiie  Monday  morning  was  gloomy  and  misty,  but  it  did 
not  rain,  a  circtjmstar.ee  which  gave  mc  no  Httlc  pleasure. 
as  1  intended  to  continue  my  journey  without  delay. 
After  breakfast  I  bade  farewell  to  my  kind  host,  and  also 
to  the  freckled  maid,  and  departed,  my  satchet  o'er  my 
shoulder  and  my  umbrella  in  my  hand. 

1  had  consulted  the  landlord  on  the  previous  day  aa 
to  where  I  had  best  make  my  next  halt,  and  had  been 
advised  by  him  to  ^iop  :it  MaHwj'd.  He  said  that  If  1 
felt  tired  I  could  put  up  at  Dinas  Mawddwy,  about  two 
miles  on  this  side  of  MalUvyd,  but  that  if  J  were  not 
he  would  advise  mc  to  go  on.  as  [  should  find  vcfy 
poor  accommcwiation  at  Uinas.  On  my  inquiring  as  to 
the  nature  of  ttie  rc^ad,  he  told  me  that  the  first  part  of 
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it  was  tolerably  good.  lying  sloiig  the  easieni  side  of  liie 
lake,  but  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  very  rough,  over 
hills  and  mouiitains,  belonging  to  the  gieat  chain  of 
Arran,  which  constituted  upon  the  whole  the  wildest  part 
of  all  Wales. 

Passing  by  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  I  tumed  to 
The  south,  and  proceeded  along  a  road  a  little  way  above 
the  aide  of  Lhe  lake.  The  day  had  now  to  a  certain 
extent  cleared  up,  and  the  lake  was  occasionally  ^Ided 
by  beams  of  bright  tiUnshine,  After  walking  a  little  way 
I  overtook  a  lad  dressed  in  a  white  greatcoat  and 
attended  by  a  tolerably  large  black  dog.  1  addressed 
him  in  English,  but  finding  that  he  did  not  understand 
me  \  began  to  talk  lo  him  in  Welah. 

"  That's  a  fine  dog,"  said  I, 

Lad. — Ver\'  fine,  sir,  and  a  good  dog  ;  though  young, 
he  has  been  known  to  kill  rats. 

Myself, — What  is  hia  name? 

Lad. — His  name  is  Toby,  sir. 

Mysiif, — And  what  is  your  name  ? 

Lad. — John  Jones,  sir, 

Mysdf. — And  what  is  your  father's  ? 

Lad, — Waladr  Jones,  sir. 

Myseif. — Is  Waladr  the  same  as  Cadwaladr? 

Lad.—\x\  truth,  sir,  it  is. 

Myself. — That  is  a  fine  namc. 

l.ad. — It  is,  sir  ;  I  have  heard  ray  father  say  that  it  was 
the  name  of  a  king^ 

Mystlf. — What  is  your  father? 

L^ — A  farmer,  sir. 

Myself — Does  he  farm  his  own  land  * 

Lad. — He  does  not,  sir ;  he  is  tenant  to  Mr  Price  of 
Hiwlas. 

Myself — Do  you  live  far  from  liala  ? 

Lad. — Not  very  far,  sir. 

Myself. — ^Are  you  going  home  now  ? 
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Uala.     1  am  going  to  sec  a  relation 

Myjslf. — Bala  is  a  nice  place. 

Lad.—  W.  is,  sir  ;  but  not  so  fine  a&  old  Bala. 

Myself. — I  never  heard  of  sucli  a  place.     Where  is  it? 

Lad. — Under  the  lake,  sir. 

Myself. — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lad. —  It  stood  in  the  old  time  where  the  lake  now  b, 
and  a  fine  city  it  was,  full  of  line  houses,  towers,  And 
castles,  but  with  neither  church  nor  chapel,  for  the  people 
neither  knew  C^^  unr  cared  for  Him^  and  ihouglu  of 
nothing  but  singing  and  dancing  and  other  >\  ickcd  thingf^ 
So  God  was  angry  with  them,  and  one  night,  when  ihcy 
were  all  busy  at  singing  and  dancing  a^id  the  like,  God 
gave  the  word,  and  the  city  sank  down  irto  Uriknov^ 
and  the  lake  boiled  up  where  it  orKe  stood. 

Myseff. — That  was  a  long  time  agu. 

Liid. — In  truth,  sir,  it  was. 

Mysdf. — Before  the  days  of  King  Cadwaiadr, 

Lad. — I  daresay  \\  was,  sir, 

1  walked  fa*^t,  but  the  lad  wh,s  a  shrewd  walkern  and 
though  encumbered  with  his  greatcoat  contrived  lo  keep 
tolerably  up  with  mc.  The  road  went  over  hill  and  dale* 
but  upon  the  whole  more  upward  than  downward.  After 
proceeding  about  an  hour  and  a  half  wt?  It-ft  the  lake»  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  which  wc  Iiad  nearly  come, 
somewhat  behind,  and  bore  away  to  the  south-c^t. 
gradually  ascending.  At  length  the  lad,  pointing  to  x 
small  farm-house  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  told  me  he  u-at 
bound  thither,  and  presently  bidding  mc  farewell,  turned 
aside  up  a  footpath  which  led  towards  il. 

About  a  minute  afterwards  a  small  delicate  furred 
crcMurc  with  a  white  mark  round  its  neck  and  with  a 
little  tail  trailing  on  the  ground  ran  s wildly  across  the 
road.  It  was  a  weasel  or  something  of  that  genus;  on 
observing  it  I  was  glad  that  the  lad  and  the  dug  were 
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gone,  as  between  them  they  would  probably  have  killed 
it  t  hate  to  see  poor  wild  animals  persecuted  and 
murdered,  lose  my  appetite  for  dinner  at  hearing  ihe 
screams  of  a  hare  pursued  by  greyhounds,  and  am  silly 
enough  to  feci  disgust  and  horror  at  the  squeals  of  a  rat 
in  the  fangs  of  a  terrier,  which  one  of  the  sporting  tribe 
once  told  me  were  the  sweetest  sounds  in  '*  natur." 

I  crossed  a  bridg-eover  a  deep  gulley  which  discharged 
its  waters  Into  a  river  in  a  valley  on  the  right.  Arran 
rose  in  great  majesty  on  the  farther  side  of  this  vale,  its 
head  partly  shrouded  in  mist.  The  day  now  became 
considerably  overcast.  I  wandered  on  over  much  rough 
ground  till  I  came  to  a  collection  of  houses  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pass  leading  up  a  steep  mountain.  Seeing  the 
door  of  one  of  the  houses  open  1  peeped  in.  and  a  woman 
who  was  sitting  knitting  in  the  interior  rose  and  came 
out  to  me.  I  asked  the  name  of  the  place.  The  name 
which  she  told  me  sounded  something  like  T^  Capel 
Sacr — the  House  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Carpenter.  I 
inquired  the  name  of  the  river  in  the  valley.  Cynllwydt 
hoary-headed,  she  seemed  to  say  ;  but  here,  as  well  as 
widi  respect  to  her  first  answer,  I  speak  under  correction, 
for  her  Welsh  wa_s  what  m/  old  friends,  the  Spaniards* 
would  call  muy  cerrado,  that  is,  close  or  indistinct  She 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  up  the  bwlch,     1  told  her  I  was. 

''Rather  you  than  J,"  said  she,  looking  up  to  the 
heavens,  which  had  assumed  a  very  dismal,  not  to  say 
awful,  appearance. 

Presently  I  began  to  ascend  tlie  pass  or  bwlch.  a 
green  hill  on  my  right  intercepting  the  view  of  Arran, 
another  very  lofty  hill  on  my  left  with  wood  towards  the 
summit.  Coming  to  a  little  cottage  which  stood  on  the 
left  I  went  to  the  door  and  knocked.  A  smiling  young 
woman  opened  it,  of  whom  I  asked  the  name  of  the 
house. 

"Ty  Nam— the  House  of  the  Dingle."  she  replied. 
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"^Doyou  live  alone?"  said  1, 

"Noi  mother  lives  here." 

*•  Any  Saesneg  ?" 

^  No,"  said  slie  with  a  smile,  "  S'sneg  of  no  use  hctt." 

Her  face  looked  the  picture  of  kindness.  I  wa*  now 
inticed  in  Wales  amongst  tlie  real  Wclsk  I  went  w 
some  way.  Suddenly  there  was  a  moaning  sound,  anJ 
rain  came  down  in  torrents.  Seeing  a  deserted  cotUge 
on  my  left  I  went  in.  There  was  fodder  in  it,  and  \\ 
appeared  to  serve  partly  as  a  bamn  partly  a^  a  cow* 
house.  The  rain  poured  upon  Lhe  roof,  and  I  was  glAc) 
I  had  found  shelter.  Close  behind  this  place  a  sraa!! 
brook  precipitated  itself  down  rocks  in  four  sucees£i\<e 
falls. 

The  r;dn  having  ceased  I  proceeded,  and  aAer  a 
cou^idcrablc  time  reached  the  top  of  the  pass.  FrocD 
thence  I  had  a  view  of  the  valley  and  lake  of  Bala,  the 
lake  looking  like  an  immense  sheet  of  steel.  A  round 
hill,  however,  somewhat  intercepted  the  view  of  ibc 
latter.  The  scene  in  my  immetJiate  neighbourhood  was 
very  desolate  ;  moDr>"  hillocks  were  all  about  me  of  a 
wretched  russet  colour ;  on  my  left,  on  the  very  crest  of 
the  hill  up  which  I  had  so  long  been  Toiling,  stood  a 
black  pyramid  of  turf,  a  pole  on  the  lop  of  it.  The  road 
now  wore  nearly  due  west  down  a  iiteep  descent  Arran 
was  slightly  lo  the  north  of  mc.  1,  however,  soon  lost 
sight  of  it,  as  I  went  down  the  larthcr  :iide  of  the  hill, 
which  lies  over  against  it  to  the  south-east.  The  sun, 
now  descending,  began  to  shine  out.  The  pass  dowii 
which  I  was  now  going  wa-s  yet  wilder  tli^i  ihe  one  up 
which  t  had  lately  come.  Close  on  my  right  n-a&  the 
steep  hill's  side  out  of  which  the  road  or  path  had  been 
cut,  which  was  here  and  ihcie  overhung  by  crags  of 
ivondrous  forms  ,  on  my  left  was  a  very  deep  gko. 
lieyond  uhicH  was  a  black,  precipitous,  rocky  wall,  from 
a  clioam  near  lhe  top  of  which  tumbled  m  ith  a  rusltitig 
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sound  a  slender  brook,  seemingly  the  commencemenC  of 
a  mountain  stream,  which  hurried  into  a  valley  far  bdow 
towards  ihe  wcsL  When  rt-aily  at  the  bottom  of  the 
descent  1  stood  stjll  to  look  around  mc-  Grand  and  wild 
was  the  scenery.  On  my  left  were  noble  ^t^zvk  hills,  the 
tops  of  which  were  beautifully  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  On  my  rigKt  a  black,  gloomy,  narrow 
valley  or  glen  showed  itself;  two  enormous  craggy  hills 
of  immense  altitude,  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  to  the 
east  of  the  entrance ;  that  to  the  east  terminating  \n  a 
peak.  The  background  to  the  north  was  a  wall  of  rocks 
forming  a  semieirclej  somelhin-^^  like  a  bent  bow  with  the 
head  downward  ;  behind  this  bow,  just  in  the  middle, 
rose  the  black  loaf  of  Arran.  A  torrent  tumbled  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  semicircle,  and  after  running  for 
some  distance  to  the  south  turned  to  the  west,  the  way 
I  was  going. 

Observing  a  house  a  little  way  within  the  gloomy 
vale  I  went  towards  it,  in  the  hope  of  finding  somebody 
in  it  who  could  give  me  information  respecting  thjs  wild 
locality.  As  T  drew  near  tlic  door  two  tall  men  came 
forth,  one  about  ^^ixty,  and  the  other  abnui  half  that 
age.  The  elder  had  a  sharp,  keen  look ;  the  younger 
a  lumpy  and  a  stupid  one.  They  were  dressed  like 
farmers.  On  my  saluting  them  in  L^nglish  the  elder 
returned  my  salutation  in  that  tongue,  but  in  rather  a 
gruff  tone-  The  younger  turned  away  his  head  and 
said   notI:iing, 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  house?"  said  1,  pointing 
to  the  building. 

"  The  name  of  it,"  said  the  old  man,  "  is  Ty  Mawr." 

■■  Do  you  live  in  it  ?  *'  said  I. 

•  Vcs.  I  live  in  it.'" 

"What  waterfall  is  that?"  said  I.  pointing  to  the 
torrent  tumbling  down  the  crag  at  the  farther  t:nd  oj 
the  gloomy  vale^ 
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'^Thc  fountain  of  the  Royal  Dyfi/' 
"  Why  do  yoL  call  the  Dyfy  royal  ?  "  said  !. 
''  Because  it  is  the  king  oflhc  nvcrs  in  these  parts." 
■'  Does  the  fountain  come  out  of  a  rock  ? '" 
"  It  does  not ;  it  comes  out  of  a  lake,  a  llyn," 
"Where  IS  thellyn?" 

"  Over  that  crag  at  the  fool  of  Aran  Vawr." 
"  Is  It  a  large  lake?" 
"  a  is  not  i  it  is  small." 
-Deep?" 
"Very/' 

"Strange  things  in  it?" 

"  I    believe    there    arc    strange    things  in    it" 
English  no^v  became  broken. 
''  Crocodiles  ?  " 

*'  r  do  not  know  what  cracadailes  be.*' 
"Efync?" 

"Ah  I  No.  I  do  not  tink  there  be  efync  dcrc.  Ho 
Gadarn  in  de  old  time  kill  de  efync  dere  and  in  all  dc 
lakes  in  Wales,  He  draw  them  out  of  the  water  with 
his  ychahi  banog  his  humpty  oxen,  and  when  he  get 
dem  out  he  burn  dcir  bodice  on  de  fire^  he  good  nun 
for  dat" 

"What  do  you  call  this  allt^"  said   IJooking  up  to 
the  high  pinnacled  hill  on  my  right, 
"  I  call  that  Tap  Nyth  yr  Eryri." 
"  la  not  that  the  top  nest  of  the  eagles  ?  " 
"  I  believe  it  is.     1  la  !     1  sec  you  understand  WdsK" 
•*  A  little,"  said  I.     "  Are  there  eagles  there  now  ?  '* 
"  No,  no  eagle  now." 
"Gone  like  avanc?" 

"Yea,  gone  like  a  vane,  but  not  so  long.  My  father 
sec  eagle  on  Tap  Nyth,  bm  my  father  never  see  avanc 
in  de  ilyn." 

"How  far  to  Uinas?" 
"  About  three  mile." 
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*'  Any  thieves  about  ?  " 

*'  No,  no  thieves  here,  but  what  come  frDin  England," 
ard  he  looked  at  mo  with  a  sirange,  g^rim  smilcn 

"  What  is  become  of  the  red-haired  robbers  of 
Mawddwy?" 

"  Ah/'  said  the  old  man.  staring  at  mc,  "  I  sec  you  arc 
a  Cumro,  The  red-haired  thieves  of  Mawddwy!  I  sec 
you  are  from  these  parts." 

■■  What's  become  of  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dead,  hung.  Lived  lojig  time  ago;  long  before 
eagle  left  Tap  Nyth." 

He  spoke  true.  The  red-haired  banditti  of  Mawddwy 
were  exterminated  long  before  the  concksion  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  after  having  long  been  the  terror 
not  only  of  these  wild  regions  but  of  tlie  greater  part 
of  North  Wales.  They  were  called  the  red-haired 
banditti  because  certain  leading  individuals  amongst 
them  had  red  fo\y  hair. 

"  Is  that  young  man  your  son?"  said   1.  after  a  little 

"Yes,  he  my  son," 

^  Has  he  any  English?" 

*■  No,  he  no  English,  but  he  plenty  of  Welsh — that  is 
if  he  see  reason/' 

1  spoke  to  the  yonng  man  in  Welsh,  asking  him  if 
he  had  e\er  been  up  to  the  Tap  Nyth,  but  he  made  no 
answer. 

"  He  no  care  for  your  question/'  said  tlic  old  man  ; 
•■  ask  him  price  of  pig."  I  asked  the  young  fellow  the 
price  of  hc^s,  whereupon  his  face  brightened  up,  and  he 
not  only  anawered  my  tjuestion,  but  told  me  that  he  had 
fdt  hog  to  sell.  "  Ha,  ha,"  said  the  old  man  ;  ''  he  plenty 
of  Welsh  now,  for  he  see  reason-  To  other  question  he 
no  Welsh  at  all,  no  more  than  English,  for  he  see  no 
reason.  What  business  he  on  Tap  Nyth  uritli  eagle? 
His  business  down  below  in  sty  with  pig.    Ah,  he  look 
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lump,  but  he  no  fool  ;  know  more  about  j>iji   dian  you 
or  I.  or  any  one  'twixt  here  iind  MahjnclethJ' 

He  now  a±kccl  mc  where  I  came  W^m.  and  on  my 
tolling  him  from  Uala,  his  heart  appeared  to  warm 
towards  me.  and  saying  that  I  must  be  tired,  he  a^ked 
me  to  slep  in  and  drink  buttermilk,  but  I  declined  hU 
ofTer  with  thanks,  and  bidding  the  two  adieu,  returned 
to  the  road. 

I  harried  along  and  soon  reached  a  valley  which 
abotmcled  witli  tribes  and  grass  ^  I  crossed  a  bridge  over 
a  brook,  not  what  the  okl  man  had  called  the  Dyfi,  but 
the  stream  wht«p  source  I  had  «:en  high  up  ilie  bwlclt. 
and  presently  came  to  a  place  where  the  t^i'o  water? 
joined  Just  below  the  confluence  on  a  fallen  tree  was 
seated  a  man  decently  dressed  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
ihe  rushing  stream.     I  stopped  and  spoke  to  him. 

He  had  no  Eny;lish,  but  I  found  him  a  very  sensible 
man.  I  talkcii  to  him  about  the  source  of  the  Dyli. 
He  said  it  wa.i  a  disputed  point  which  was  the  source: 
He  himself  was  inclniect  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
Pi^tyll  up  the  bwlch.  I  asked  him  of  what  reltp'fin  hf 
was.  He  said  he  was  i>f  the  Church  of  Kngland,  which 
wa^  the  Church  of  his  father  and  his  grandfatlicr.  ajid 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  only  true  Church,  1  in- 
quired if  it  flourished.  He  said  it  did*  but  that  it  was 
dreadfully  persecuted  by  all  classes  of  dissenters,  who. 
thou^'h  ttiey  were  continually  quarrelling  with  one 
another,  agreed  in  one  thing,  namely,  to  pcncctitc  the 
Church.  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  read.  Ht:  said  he  read 
;i  j;reat  deal,  especially  the  works  of  Huw  Morris,  and 
that  reading  them  had  given  him  a  lo\-e  for  the  sights 
of  nature.  [!e  added  that  his  greatest  delight  was  to 
come  to  the  plage  where  he  then  was  of  an  evening,  and 
luok  at  the  svaler^i  and  hill^.  I  a.sked  him  what  U&dc 
he  was.  '  The  trade  of  Joseph,"  said  he.  smilinff. 
"Saer"     '*  Farewell,  bruther,''    said     1;    "I    -jixn    not  a 
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Lrpenter,  but  like  you  1  read  the  works  or  Huw  Morris 

and  am  of  the  Church  of  Englanrl/*     T  then  shook  him 
ly  the  hand  anrl  tlcpartpd. 

I  passed  a  vilkge  with  a  stupendous  mountain  just 
behind  it  to  the  north,  which  I  was  told  was  called  Moel 
Vritb  or  the  patty-coloured  moel,  I  was  now  drawing 
near  to  the  western  end  of  the  valley.  Scenery  of 
the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  description  was  nfc 
and  plentiful  to  a  degree;  hills  were  here,  hills  were 
there;  3omc  tall  and  sharp,  others  huge  and  huinpy; 
lills  were  on  every  side  ;  only  a  slight  opening  to  the 
^west  seemed  to  present  itself.  "  What  a  valley  \ "  1 
exclaimed.  But  on  passing  through  the  opening  1 
found  m>'self  in  another,  wilder  and  stranger,  if  possible 
Full  to  the  west  was  a  long  hill  rising  up  Hkc  the  roof 

a  bam^  an  enormous  round  hill  on  its  north-east  side, 
and  on  its  south-east  the  tail  of  the  range  which  1  had 
long  had  on  my  left— there  were  trees  and  groves  and 
inning  water?i,  but  all  in  deep  shadow^  for  night  was 
lo^v  close  at  hand. 

'*What  is  the  name  of  this  place?"  1  shouted  to  a 
m&n  on  horseback,  who  came  dashing  through  a  brook 
with  a  woman  in  a  Wekh  dress  behind  him. 

"  Aber  Cowarch,   Saxon  !  "    said    the    man  in  a  deep 
guttural  voice,  and  lashing  his  horse  disappeared  rapidly 

the  night, 

"  Aher  Cywarch  !  "  I  cried,  springing  half  a  yard  into 
the  air,  "Why,  that's  the  place  where  EllEs  Wynn 
composed  his  immortal  "  Sleeping  Bard/  the  book  which 
'I  translated  in  the  blessed  days  of  my  youth.  Oh,  no 
wonder  that  the  '  Sleeping  Bard '  is  a  wild  and  wondrous 
work,  seeing  chat  it  was  composed  amidst  the  wild  and 
wonderful  scenes  which  I  here  behold." 

1  proceeded  onwards  up  an  ascent  ;  after  ^omc  lime 
I  came  to  a  bridge  across  a  stream,  which  a  man  told  mc 
■was  called  Avon  Gerres,     It  runs  into  the  Dj  fi,  coming 
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down  with  a  rushing  sound  from  a  wild  vale  to  the 
fiorth-ea*il  between  the  huge  bam-like  hrll  and  Moel  Vrith. 
The  barn-like  hill  1  was  informed  was  called  Pen  Dyn. 
1  soon  rpacbed  Diras  Mawdd wy,  which slands  on  thelowrr 
part  of  a  high  liIEl  connected  with  the  Pen  Dyn.  Diiias> 
though  at  one  time  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
if  we  may  judge  from  its  name,  which  signiBes  a  fortified 
city,  IS  at  present  little  more  than  a  collection  of  fltliy 
huts.  But  though  a  dirty  .squahd  place,  I  found  it  any- 
thing  but  silent  and  deserted.  Fierce-looking,  red- 
haired  men,  who  seemed  as  if  they  might  be  descendants 
of  the  red-haired  banditti  of  old,  were  st^^erinf; 
about,  and  sounds  of  drunken  revelry  echoed  from  the 
huts.  I  subsequently  learned  that  Dinas  was  the  hexd- 
quarters  of  miners,  the  neighbourhood  abounding  with 
mines  both  of  lead  and  stone.  I  was  glad  to  leikvc  it 
behind  me,  Mallwyd  is  to  the  south  of  Dinas— -tlic  nvay 
to  it  is  by  a  romantic  gorge  down  which  Hows  the  Royal 
Dyli,  As  I  proceeded  along  ibis  yorgt^  the  moofi  mine 
above  Mocl  Vrith  illumined  my  path.  In  about  half^xm* 
hour  I  found  myself  before  the  inn  at  Mallwyd, 


CHAi'TER  LXXV 

Inn  at  Mallwyd— A  Dialogue— The  Cunnio. 

I  ENTERED  the  inn,  and  seeing  a  comely-looking  damsel 
at  the  bar,  i  told  her  that  1  was  in  need  of  auppcr  and  a 
bed.  She  conducted  me  into  a  neat  sanded  paHour 
where  a  good  fire  was  blazing,  and  asked  me  What  I 
would  have  for  supper.  "'Whatever  you  can  most 
readily  provide,"  said  I  ;  "  i  am  not  particular."  TIjc 
maid  retired,  and  taking  off  my  hat,  and  discncumber< 
ing  myself  of  my  satchel,  I   siat   down  before  the  ^rt 
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and  fell  into  a  doze,   in    which  I  dreamed  of  some  r»f 
the  wild  scenes  through  which  I  had  lately  passed. 

I  dozed  and  dozed  till  I  was  roiised  by  the  maid 
touching  me  t^n  the  shoulder  and  telliiij,'  me  that  supper 
was  ready.  I  got  up  and  perceived  thai  during  my 
doze  she  had  laid  the  cloth  and  put  supper  upon  the 
table.  It  consisted  of  bacon  and  eggs.  During  supper 
I  had  some  conversation  with  the  maJd. 

Myuif — Are  you  a  native  of  this  place  ? 

Maid, — I  am  not,  sir;  1  come  from  Dinas. 

Mysdf.- — Arc  your  parents  alive? 

Maid. — My  mother  is  alive,  sir,  but  my  father  is  dead, 

Mysiif, — Where  does  your  mother  live  ? 

Maid. — At  Dinas.  sir. 

Myself. — 'How  does  she  support  herself? 

Maid. — By  letting  lodgings  to  miners,  sir. 

Mystif. — Are  the  miners  quiet  lodgers? 

Maid. — Not  always,  sir;  sometimej^  they  get  up  at  night 
and  Tght  with  each  other. 

Myself  —  What  docs  your  molhcr  do  on  iho^ie 
occasions  ? 

Mnid. — She  draws  the  quilt  over  her  head,  and  says 
her  prayers,  sir 

Myself. — Why  doesn't  she  get  up  and  part  them  ? 

Maid, — Lest  she  should  get  a  punch  or  a  thwack  for 
her  trouble,  sir. 

Mysdf. — Of  what  religion  are  the  miners? 

Maid. — They  are  Methodists,  if  they  are  anything  ; 
but  they  don't  trouble  iheir  heads  much  about  religion. 

Myself. — Of  what  religion  arc  you  ? 

Maid. — 1  am  of  the  Church,  sir. 

Myself— I}\d  you  always  belong  to  the  Church? 

Maid, — Not  alwaysn  When  I  was  at  Dina-s  1  used  to 
hear  the  preacher,  but  since  I  have  been  here  I  have 
listened  to  the  dergj'inan. 

Myself — fs  the  clergyman  here  a  good  man? 


Jfa$^f.—A  very  good  man  indeed,  sir-     lie  lives  close 

b)'.     Shall  I  go  and  tell  him  you  want  !o  speak  to  him* 

Myself. — Oh  Hear  me,  no  !      He  can  employ  his   time 

invith  more  usefully  llian  in  waiting  upon  me. 

After  supper  I  .^al  quiet  for  about  an  hour.  Then 
ringing  the  bell^  I  inquired  of  the  maid  whether  thcfc 
was  a  newspaper  in  the  house.  She  told  me  there  wai 
not,  but  that  she  thought  she  could  procure  me  ont 
Tn  a  little  lime  she  brought  me  a  newspaper,  which  she 
said  she  had  bonrwcd  at  Ihc  parsonage.  It  was  the 
CHtfiro^  an  excellent  Welsh  journal  written  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church.  In  perusing  its  columns  I  pAs&ed 
a  couple  of  hours  very  agreeably,  and  then  went  to  bed. 
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MaM^vj'd  ind  its  Chup*'l> — Song  of  Shoemakers— Village    Inn — 

The  next  day  was  the  thirty-first  of  October,  and  was 
rather  fine  foi  the  season.  As  1  did  not  intend  to 
journey  farther  this  day  than  Machynlleth,  a  principaJ 
town  in  Montgomeryshire,  distant  only  twelve  mites,  f 
ilid  not  start  from  Malhvyd  till  just  before  noon, 

MalUvyd  is  a  small  but  pretty  village.  The  church  is 
a  long  edifice  standing  on  a  slight  elevation  on  the 
left  of  the  road-  Its  pulpit  is  illustrious  from  having 
for  many  years  been  occupied  by  one  of  the  very 
celebrated  men  of  Wale?;,  namely  Doctor  John  Davies, 
aulhtir  of  tlie  great  Welsh  and  I-atin  dictionary,  an 
impcnsh.-xblc  work.  An  immense  yew  tree  ^rows  m  the 
churchyard,  and  partly  overshadows  the  road  with  iu 
branches.  The  parsonage  stands  about  a  hundred 
yards  to  the  ^milh  of  tlie  church,  near  a  grove  of  fit^. 
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The  village  is  overhung  on  the  north  by  the  mountains 
of  the  Arrar  range,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
miirmuriiig  Dyfi.  To  ihe  south  for  many  mile^  the 
country  is  not  mountainous,  but  presents  a  pleasant 
variety  of  hill  and  dale- 
After  leaving  the  village  a  little  way  behind  mc  I 
turned  round  to  take  a  last  view  of  the  wonderful  region 
from  which  I  had  emerged  on  the  previous  evening. 
Forming  the  two  side^  of  the  pass  down  which  comes 
"  the  royal  river  "  stood  the  Dlnas  mountain  and  Cefn 
Coch,  the  first  on  the  left,  and  the  other  on  the  right 
Behind,  forming  the  background  of  the  pass,  appearing, 
though  now  Fsome  miles  distant,  almost  in  my  proximity, 
stood  I'en  Dyn.  This  hill  has  various  names,  but  the 
one  which  I  have  noted  here,  and  which  signifies  the 
head  of  a  man,  perhaps  describes  it  best.  I-rom  where 
I  looked  at  it  on  that  last  day  of  October  it  certainly 
Looked  like  an  enormous  bead,  and  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  head  of  Mambrino,  mentf6ned  in  the  master  work 
which  commemorates  the  achievements  of  the  Manchcgan 
knight  This  mighty  mountain  is  the  birthplace  of  more 
than  one  river.  If  the  Gerrea  issues  from  its  eastern 
side^  from  its  western  springs  the  Maw,  that  singularly 
picturesque  stream,  which  enters  the  ocean  at  the  place 
which  the  Saxons  corruptly  call  Barmouth  and  the 
Curary  with  great  propriety  Aber  Maw,  or  the  disem- 
boguement  of  the  Maw. 

Just  as  1  was  about  to  pursue  my  journey  two  boys 
came  up,  bound  in  the  same  direction  as  myself  One 
was  a  large  boy  dressed  in  a  waggoner's  frock,  the  other 
was  a  little  fellow  in  a  brown  coat  and  yellowish 
trowsers.  As  we  walked  along  together  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  ihem  They  came  from  Dinas 
Mawddwy.  The  large  boy  told  me  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  man  who  carted  mwyn  or  lead  ore,  and  the 
little  fellow  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.     The 
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lalter  was  by  far  the  cleverest,  and  no  wonder,  for  th« 
son.s  of  slioemakers  ^re  always  clever,  which  asscrtj^in 
should  anybody  doubt  I  bc£  him  to  attend  ihc  ex 
aminations  at  Cambridge,  at  which  he  wUl  find  that 
in  three  cases  out  of  four  the  senior  wranglers  are  the 
sons  of  shoemaker*.  From  this  little  chap  I  got  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  Pen  Dyn,  every  part 
of  which  he  appeared  lo  have  traversed.  He  totd  inc 
amongst  other  things  Ihat  there  was  a  castle  upon  it 
Like  a  tnie  son  of  a  shoemaker,  however,  he  was  oxi 
arch  rogue.  Coming  to  a  small  hoii^ic  \vi\h  a  garden 
attached  to  it  in  which  there  were  apple>lrecs,  he 
stopped,  whilst  [  went  on  with  the  other  boy,  and 
after  a  minute  or  two  came  up  running  with  a  couple 
of  apples  in  his  hand 

'"Where  did  yon  get  those  apples  ?"  said  Ij;  "M  hopr 
you  did  not  steal  them/* 

He  made  no  reply,  but  bit  one,  then  making  a  wry 
face  he  flun^  it  away,  and  so  he  served  the  other. 
Presently  afterwards,  coming  to  a  side  lane,  the  future 
senior  ^Tangier,  for  a  senior  wrangler  he  is  destined 
to  bcn  ahi'ays  provided  he  finds  his  way  to  Cambridge 
darted  down  it  like  an  arrow  and  disappeared, 

[  continued  my  way  with  the  other  lad,  occasionaJJy 
asking  him  questions  about  the  mines  of  Mawddvry. 
The  information,  however,  which  I  obtained  from  him 
was  next  to  nothing,  for  he  ap|>rared  to  be  as  heavy 
as  the  stuff  which  his  father  carted,  At  length  we 
reached  a  village  forming  a  kind  of  semicircle  on  4 
green  which  looked  something  like  a  !imaJI  English 
common.  To  the  cast  were  beautiful  green  hilla  ;  W 
the  west  the  valley  xvith  the  river  running  through  ic, 
beyond  which  rose  other  green  hills  yet  more  beautifal 
than  the  eastern  ones.  I  asked  the  lad  the  nAinc  of 
the  place,  but  I  could  not  catch  what  he  said,  for  his 
answer  was  mrrcly  an   indistinct  mumble,  and    bcforr 
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I  could  question  him  agafn  he  lef^  me,  wUhotit  a  word 
of  salulatioi;,  and  Irudgctl  away  across  the  green. 

Descending  a  hill  I  came  to  a  bridi^e,  under  which 
rail  a  beautiful  Hver,  which  came  foaminjT  down  from 
a  gulley  between  two  of  ihe  eastern  hills.  From  a  man 
whom  I  mci  I  leiirrn^d  liuit  tht:  hrid|F(!  was  called  Pont 
Coomb  Linau,  and  that  the  name  of  the  village  I  had 
passed  was  Linau.  The  river  carries  an  imporlani 
tribute  lo  the  Dyd.  at  least  it  did  when  I  saw  it,  thouj^h 
perhap-^  in  summer  it  is  little  more  than  a  dry  water- 
course. 

Half-an-hour'^  walking  brought  me  from  this  place 
to  a  small  town  or  large  village,  with  a  church  at  the 
entrance  and  the  usual  yew  tree  in  the  church>"ard, 
Seeing  a  kind  of  tnn  I  entered  it^  and  was  shown  by  a 
lad'waiter  irto  a  large  kitchen,  in  which  were  several 
people^  1  had  told  him  in  Welsh  that  I  wanted  some 
aic.  and  as  he  opened  the  door  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Cumro  f "  rs  much  as  to  say.  Mind  what  you 
say  before  this  chap,  for  he  understands  Cumraeg— that 
word  was  enough.  The  people,  who  were  talking  fast 
and  cac^crly  as  I  made  my  appearance,  instantly  became 
silent  and  stared  at  mc  with  most  .*^uspicious  looks, 
1  .sat  down,  and  when  my  ale  was  brought  I  took  a 
hearty  draught,  and  observing  that  the  company  were 
still  watching  me  suspiciously  and  maintaining  the 
same  suspicious  silence,  I  determined  to  comport  myself 
in  a  manner  which  should  to  a  certain  extent  afford 
them  ground  for  suspicion.  I  therefore  b^lowly  and 
deliberately  drew  my  notebook  out  of  my  waistcoat 
jKicket,  unclasped  il,  look  my  pencil  frim  the  loops 
at  the  side  of  the  book,  and  forthwith  began  lo  dot 
down  obser\'ations  upon  the  room  and  company,  nuw 
looking  Co  the  left,  now  to  the  right,  now  aloft,  now 
alow,  now  skewing  at  an  object,  now  teerinjT  ai 
an    individual,    my    eyes   half  closed    and    my    mouth 
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cirAwn   considerably   aside.      Here   follow    some  of  ms 
doUings: — 

*' A  very  comfortable  kitchen  with  a  chfmney-* 
on  the  south  side — immense  grate  anH  brilliant  fii 
large  kettle  hanging  over  it  by  a  chain  attached  to 
transverse  iron  bar- — a  settle  on  the  left-hand  side 
the  fire — seven  fine  large  men  near  the  fire — two 
the  settle,  two  upon  chairs,  one  in  the  chimney-corTi* 
smoking  a  pi|>e,  and  two  standing  up — tabic  rn^ar 
settle  With  glasses,  amongst  which  is  that  of  luy. 
who  sit  nearly  in  the  middle  «f  the  room  a  little  wii 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  fire, 

"The  floor  is  of  slate;  a  fine  bnndled  grcyhoui 
lies  before  it  on  the  hearlh,  and  a  shepherd's  dog 
wanders  dboutj  occasionally  going  to  the  donr  and 
scratching  as  if  anxious  to  get  out  The  company  are 
dressed  mostly  in  the  same  fashion,  brown  coats,  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  and  yellowish  corduroy  breeches  widi 
gaiters.  One  who  look*  like  a  labouring  man  has  ^ 
white  smock  and  a  white  hat,  patched  trowsei%  and 
highlows  covered  with  graveJ — one  has  a  blue  coat 

"There  is  a  clock  on  Che  right-hand  side  of  ihc 
kitchen ;  a  warming-pan  hangs  close  by  it  on  ibc 
projecting  side  of  the  chimney -corner.  On  the  sjune 
side  is  a  lar^e  rack  containing  many  plates  and  di^o 
of  Staffordshire  waa.  Let  mc  not  forget  a  pair  of 
Rre-Irons  which  hang  on  the  right-hand  side  of  tbr 
chimney-corner ! '' 

I  made  a  great  many  more  dottings,  which  I  shall 
not  insert  here.  During  the  whole  time  1  was  dotting 
the  most  marvellous  silence  prevailed  in  the  rooo, 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  scratching  of  the  dos 
against  the  inside  of  the  door,  the  ticking  of  the  clock, 
and  the  ruttling  of  the  smoker's  pipe  in  the  chimney- 
corner-  After  1  had  dotted  to  my  heart's  cimrrnt  I 
closed  my  book,  put  llie  pencil  into  the  loops,  then  the 
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book  inlo  my  |>ockct>  drank  what  remained  of  m>'  ale, 
got  lip.  and,  after  iinothcr  look  at  the  apartment  and 
its  furniture,  and  a  Jeer  ;tt  the  company,  departed  from 
the  house  without  ceremony,  having  paid  for  the  ale 
when  I  received  it.  After  walking  some  fifty  yards 
dott'n  the  street  I  turned  half  round  and  beheld,  as  I 
knew  I  should,  the  whole  company  at  the  door  staring 
after  mc,  (  leered  sideway^i  at  them  for  about  half  a 
minute,  but  they  ?itood  my  leer  stoutly.  Suddenly  I 
was  iaspired  by  a  thought.  Tumirg  round  I  cor- 
fronted  thcm^  and  pulling  my  note-bwjk  out  of  my 
pocket,  and  scJrJng  my  pencil,  I  fell  to  dotting  vigor- 
ously, That  was  too  much  for  them,  As  if  struck 
a   panic,   my  quondam    friends  turned   round   and 

Ited  into  the  house ;  the  rustic- looking  man  with 
the  smock-frock  and  gravelled  highlows  nearly  falling 
dowri  in  his  eagerness  to  get  in. 

The  name  of  the  place  where  this  adventure  occurred 
was  Cemmaes. 
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A  LITTLE  way  from  Ccmmacs  I  saw  a  respectable- 
looking  old  man  like  a  little  farmer,  to  whom  I  said: 

"How  far  to  Machynlleth?' 

Looking  at  me  in  a  piteous  manner  in  the  face  he 
pointed  to  the  side  of  hi^  head,  and  said — 

•"  Uim  clywed." 

It  was  no  longer  no  English,  but  no  hearing, 

i'resently  I  met  one  yet  more  deaf,  A  lai^e  procession 
of  men  came  along  the  road.  Some  distance  behind 
them  was  a  band  of  women  and  between  the  two  band? 
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was  a  kind  of  bier  drawn  by  a  horse  with  plufnes  at 
of  the  four  comers.     1  took  off  my  hat  and  stood  cl 
Against  the  hedge  on  the?  right-hand  side  till  th^ 
had  passecl  me  some  way  to  its  final  homc- 

Crosscd  a  river,  which  like  that  on  the  other  side 
Ccmmaes  streamed   down  from  a  gullcy    between 
hills  into  the  valley  of  the  Dyfi.     Beyond  the  bridge 
ihe  right-hand  side  of  the  road  was  a  pretty  cottage,  ju 
as  there  was  in  the  other  locality.     A  fine  tall  wca 
stood  at  the  door,  with  a  little  child  beside  her.    I  atop 
and  inquired  in  English  whose  body  it  was  that  had  j 
been  borne  by. 

"That  of  a  young  man,  sir  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
lives  a  mile  or  so  up  the  road." 

Myself, — He  seems  to  have  plenty  of  friends, 

\VontatK—Q\\  yeSf  sir,  the  Welsh  have  plenty  of  friends 
both  in  life  and  death, 

Mjfsel/.^\'W\  you  Welsh,  then? 

Woman. — Oh  no,  sir.  1  am  English,  like  yourself,  aa  I 
suppose. 

Myself — Yes,  I  am  English.     What  part  of  England 
do  you  come  from  i* 

Woman. — Shropshire,  sir. 

\fyself.^U  that  little  child  yours? 

Wotuan. — Yes,  sirjt  is  my  husband'<  child  and  mine- 

Mysdf. — I  suppose  your  husband  is  Welsh. 

WomiJH. — Oh  no,  sir,  we  are  alt  English. 

Myself — And  what  is  yoicr  husband? 

Woman. — A   little   farmer,  sir,  he  farms  about  forty 
acres  under  Mrs . 

Myself — Well,  are  you  comfortable  here? 

Woman. — Oh  dear  me^  no,  sir,  we  arc  an\'thing  but 
comfortable.  Here  we  are  three  poor  lone  creatures  in  a 
strangr?  tand,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to  but  one  another 
Every  day  of  our  lives  we  wish  we  had  never  left  Shrop- 
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Myself. — Why  doii't  you  make  friends  amongst  ycwi 
neighbours ' 

Woftian. — OU.  sir,  the  English  cannot  make  friends 
amongst  the  Welsh,  The  Welsh  won't  neighbour  with 
them,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  except  now  and 
then  in  the  way  of  business. 

Myseif. — i  have  occasionally  found  Che  Welsh  very 
civil, 

Woman. — Oh  yes,  sir,  they  can  be  civil  enough 
to  passers-by.  especially  those  who  they  think  wart 
nothing  from  them— but  if  you  came  and  settled 
amongst  them  you  would  find  them,  I'm  afraid,  quite 
the  contrary 

Myulf. — Would  they  be  uncivil  to  me  if  I  could  speak 
Welsh  ? 

WonuifU — Most  particularly,  sir  ;  the  Welsh  don't  like 
any  strangers,  but  least  of  all  those  who  speak  their 
language. 

Mysilf. — Have  you  picked  up  anylhlng  of  their 
language  ? 

Woman, — Not  a  word,  sir,  nor  my  husband  neithcr. 
They  take  good  care  that  we  shouldn't  pick  up  a  word 
of  their  language.  I  stood  the  other  day  and  listened 
whilst  two  women  were  talking  just  where  you  stand 
now,  in  the  hope  of  catdiing  a  word>  and  as  soon  as 
they  saw  me  they  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  began  buzzing  there.  My  poor  husband  took  it  into 
his  head  that  he  might  possibly  learn  a  word  or  two  at 
tiif  public'housc,  so  hf  went  there,  called  for  a  jug  of  ale 
and  a  pipe,  and  tried  to  make  himself  at  home  just  as  he 
might  in  England,  but  it  wouldn't  do.  The  company 
instantly  left  off  talking  to  one  another  and  stared  at 
him,  and  before  he  could  finish  his  pot  and  pipe  took 
themselves  ofl"  to  a  man.  and  then  came  tlie  landlord,  and 
aske*l  him  what  he  meant  by  frightening  away  his 
custumcrs.     So  my  poor  husband  came  home  as  pale  as 
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a  sheet,  and  sitting  down  in  a  chair  said,  "  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  me!" 

Myself. — Why  are   the    Welsh  afraid   that    5trang«ri 
should  pick  up  their  language? 

Woman. — Lest,    perhaps,  they     should     learn     theii 
secrets,  airt 

Mysdf.—\^\i^t  sccreis  have  they? 

WQman.—'T\\Q  Lord  above  only  knows,  sir  \ 

Mysdf. — Do    you    thmk    they  arc   hatching  treason 
against   OiiPPfi  Vicloria? 

Woman. — Oh  dear  no,  sir. 

Mystify — Is  there  much  murdergomg  on  amongst  thcfl*^ 

Wifmi^n. — Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir. 

Mysttf. — Cattlc'Stealing  ? 

Woman. — Oh  no,  sir! 

Myself. — Pig-stealing  ? 

Woman. — No,  sir! 

Myself. — Duck  or  hen  stealing? 

Woman. — Haven't  lost  a  duck  or  hen  since  I  have 
been  here,  sir 

Myself- —T\v:n  what  secrets  can  ihcy  possibly  have* 

Wofftan.—\  don't  know,  sir!  perhaps  none  at  all,  or  »l 
most  only  a  pack  of  small  nonsense  that  nobody  would 
give  three  farthings  to  know.  Howe\'er.  it  is  quite 
certain  they  are  as  jealous  of  stranger*  heanng  their 
discourse  as  if  they  were  plotting  gunpowder  treason  m 
something  worse. 

Myself — Have  you  been  long  here? 

Woman^OnXy  since  last  May,  sIrT  and  we  hope  to 
get  away  by  next,  and  rclurn  to  our  own  counir^-,  where 
we  shall  have  some  one  to  speak  to. 

Myself. — Good-bye  t 

Woman. — Good-bye,  sir, and  thank  you  for  your  can* 
versation  :  !  haven't  had  such  a  treat  of  talk  for  many  a 
weary  day. 

The  Vale  of  the  Dyfi  became  wider  and  more  beauti- 
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ful  as  !  advanccdn  The  river  ran  at  the  bottom  amidst 
green  and  seemingly  rich  meadows.  The  hiUs  on  the 
farther  side  were  cultivated  a  great  way  up,  and  various 
neat  farm-houses  were  scattered  here  and  there  on  their 
side*..  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  most  pictvircsqUL-  nf 
these  hills  stood  a  large  white  village.  I  wished  very 
much  to  know  its  name,  but  saw  no  one  of  whom  I  could 
inquire,  \  proceeded  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  per- 
ceiving a  man  wheeling  atones  in  a  barrow  for  th(?  re- 
pairing of  the  road  I  thought  I  would  inquire  of  him.  1 
did  .so,  but  the  village  was  then  out  of  sight,  and  though 
1  pointed  in  it^  direction  and  deficribed  it5  situation  I 
could  not  get  its  name  out  of  him.  At  last  1  said  hastily, 
"  Can  you  tell  me  your  own  name  ?  " 

-  Dafydd  Tibbot,  sir/'  said  he. 

*'Tibbot,  Tibbot."  said  I;  '*why.  you  arc  a  French- 
man." 

"  Dearie  me,  sir,"  said  the  man,  looking  very  pleased, 
"am  !,  indeed  ?" 

"  VcSf  you  are,"  said  T.  rather  repenting  of  my  haste, 
and  giving  him  sixpence,  \  left  him. 

"  I'd  bet  a  trifle.'  said  I  to  myself,  as  1  walked  away, 
"  that  this  poor  creature  is  the  descendant  of  some 
desperate  Norman  Tibault  who  helped  to  conquer 
Pow island  under  Roger  cle  Montgomery  or  Earl 
Baldwin.  How  striking  that  the  proud  old  Norman 
names  are  at  present  only  borne  by  people  in  the  lowest 
station,  Here's  a  Tibbot  or  Tibault  harrowing  stones 
on  a  Welsh  road,  and  I  hai'e  known  a  Morttmer  munch- 
ing poor  cheese  and  bread  under  a  hedge  on  an  English 
ore.  How  can  wc  account  for  this  save  by  the  supposi- 
lion  that  the  descendants  of  proud,  cruel,  and  violent 
men^and  who  so  proud,  cruel  and  violent,  as  the 
old    Normans — are   doomed    by    God    to   come  to  the 
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the  Ccrrig.  a  river  which  conies  foaming  down  TnB 
between  two  rocky  hills.  This  bridge  is  about  a  ohIe 
from  Machynlleth,  at  which  place  1  arrived  at  about  iWe 
o'clock  ill  the  evening — a  cool,  bri^hl  moon  shining  upon 
me,  I  put  up  at  ihe  princJpaJ  inn,  which  ^vas  of 
called  the  Wynstay  Anns, 
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Dltrenc  supper  [  was  waited  upon  by  a  brisk,  buxom 
maid,  Jwho  told  me  that  her  name  was  Mary  Evans. 
The  repast  over,  I  ordered  a  glass  of  whiskey  acid 
water,  and  when  it  was  brought  I  asked  the  maid  if 
she  could  procure  mt-  some  book  to  read  She  said 
she  was  not  aware  of  any  book  in  the  house  which 
she  could  lay  her  hand  on  except  one  of  her  own, 
which  if  T  pleased  she  wovild  lend  me.  1  begged  her  to 
do  so.  Whereupon  she  went  out  and  presently  re- 
turned with  a  ver>'  small  volume,  which  she  laid  on 
the  table  and  then  retired.  After  taking  a  sip  of  my 
whiskey  and  water  \  proceeded  to  examine  It,  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  volume  of  Welsh  poems  entitled 
"  Blodau  Glyn  Dyfi  "  ;  or.  Flowers  of  Q\yn  Dyfi,  by  ortc 
Lewis  Meredith,  whose  poetical  name  is  l^ewls  GKtl 
]Jy£[.  The  author  iTidites  his  preface  from  Cemma«, 
June,  1852.  The  best  piece  is  called  DyHVyii  Dyf, 
and  is  descriptive  of  the  scenery  of  the  vak  thrDu^h 
which  the  D>-fi  nm3,     ll  commences  thus  : 

'■  HcdJychol  ildyiTiyii  \\w^" 
heateful.  pretty  viile. 
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and  contains  many  linc^  breathing  a  spirit  of  genuine 
poetry. 

The  next  day  I  did  not  gel  up  till  nine,  having  no 
journey  before  me.  as  1  intended  to  pass  that  day  at 
Machynlleth-  When  I  went  down  to  the  parlour  I 
found  another  guest  there,  breakfasting.  He  was  a 
tall,  burly,  and  clever- looking  man  of  atxmt  thirty-ftve. 
As  we  breakfasted  together  at  the  same  table  we 
entered  inio  conversation.  I  Itamed  rrom  him  that 
he  was  an  attorney  from  a  town  at  some  distance. 
and  was  come  over  to  Machynlleth  to  the  petty  sessions, 
to  be  held  that  6ay,  in  order  to  defend  a  person  accused 
of  spearing  a  salmon  in  the  rtver,  1  asked  him  who 
his  client  was. 

"  A  farmer/*  said  he,  "  a  tenant  of  Lord  V ,  wlm 

will    probably  preside  over  the   bench    which  will  try 
the  affair." 

"Oh,"  said  i,  "  a  tenant  spearing  his  landlord's  fish — 
that's  bad." 

"No,"  said  he,  "the  fish  which  he  speared,  that  is, 
which  he  Is  accused  of  spearing,  did  not  belong  to 
his  landlord   but  to  another  person  ;    he  hires  Und  of 

Lord  V ,  bjt  the  fishing  of  the  river  which  runs 

through  thai  land  belongs  to  Sir  Watkin," 

"  Oh»  then/*  said  ).  ''  supposing  he  did  spear  the 
sahnon  I  shan't  break  my  heart  if  you  get  him  off; 
do  you  think  you  shall  ?  " 

'■  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  "  There's  the  evidence 
of  two  kcv^pers  against  him  ;  one  of  whom  I  hope, 
however,  to  make  appear  a  scoundrci,  in  whose  oath  the 
slightest  confidence  is  not  to  be  placed,  1  shouldn't 
wonder  if  I  make  my  client  appear  a  persecuted  lamb. 
The  worst  is,  that  he  has  the  character  of  being  rather 
fond  of  iish,  indeed  of  having  sjjeared  more  salmon 
than  any  other  six  individuals  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"I    really   should   like  to  see  him,"  said   1;    "what 
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Icind    of   person    is  he? — some   firo.  desprrAte-looltjrvr 
fcliow,  I  suppose  ?" 
"You  will  see  him  presently,"  said  the  lawyer:  'he 

is  in  the  passage  waiting  till  1  call  him  in  to  take 
some  instructions  from  him:  and  I  think  I  had  bettcf 
do  so  now,  for  I  have  breakfasted,  and  time  is  wearing; 
away." 

He  then  got  up»  took  some  papers  out  of  a  carpet 
bag,  sat  down,  and  after  glancing;  at  them  for  a  mintitc 
or  two,  went  tc  the  door  and  called  to  somebody  in 
Welsh  to  come  in.  Forthwith  in  came  a  small,  mean. 
wi^^^ened- faced  man  of  about  sixty,  dressed  in  a  black 
coat  and  hat,  drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  looking 
more  like  a  decayed  Methodist  preacher  than  a  ^^pcarer 
of  imperial  salmon. 

^' Well."  said  the  attorney. '*  This  is  my  citenc,  what 
do  you  think  nf  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  rather  a  different  person  from  what  1  had 
e?cpected  to  sec,"  said  I  ;  "  but  let  us  mind  what  wc 
say  or  we  shall  offend  him." 

"  Not  we,"  *iaid  the  attorney  ;  ""  that  is,  unless  we  ^peak 
Welsh,  for  he  understands  not  a  word  of  any  other 
language/* 

Then  sitting  down  at  the  further  table  he  said  to 
his  client  in  Welsh:  "Now,  Mr  So-and-so,  have  you 
learnt  anything  more  about  that  first  keeper?" 

The  client  bent  down,  ^nd  placing  both  his  hands  tipon 
the  tabic  began  to  whisper  in  Welsh  to  his  professional 
adviser.  Not  wishing  to  hear  any  of  Uieir  conversation 
T  finished  my  breakfast  as  soon  as  possible  and  left  the 
room  Going  into  the  inn-yard  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
learned  discourse  with  an  old  ostler  about  the  glanders 
in  horses.  From  the  inn-yard  I  went  to  my  owti  private 
room  and  made  some  dottings  in  my  notc-b<»ok,  aAd 
then  went  down  again  to  the  parlour,  ^vhich  I  found 
unoccupied      After  sitting  some  time  before  the  fire  I 
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got  up,  and  *rtrolling  out,  presently  came  to  a  kind  of 
market-place,  in  the  middle  of  whicli  stood  an  old- 
fash  inncd -looking  edifice  supported  on  pillara.  Seeing  a 
crowd  standing  round  it  1  aakcd  what  was  the  matter 
and  was  told  that  the  magistrates  were  sitting  in  the 
lown-hall  above,  and  that  a  grai^d  fxtaching  case  was 
about  to  be  tried.    "  1  may  as  well  gu  and  hear  it/'  said  L 

Ascending  a  flight  of  steps  i  found  myself  in  the  hall 
of  justice^  in  Ihe  presence  of  the  magistrates  and  amidst 
a  great  many  people,  amongst  whom  1  observed  my 
friend  the  attorney  and  his  client    Tlic  magistrates,  upon 

the  whole,  were  rather  ii  fine  txidy  of  men.     Lord  V 

■WHS  in  the  chair,  a  highly  intclligent-fooking  person, 
with  fresh  complexion,  hr^oked  nose,  and  dark  hair.  A 
policeman  very  civilly  procured  me  a  commodious  seal, 
J  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  it  when  the  poaching 
case  was  broui^ht  forward.  Thu  first  witness  against  the 
accused  was  a  fellow  dressed  in  a  dirty  snuff-coloured 
suit,  \A\\\  a  debauched  look,  and  having  much  the 
appearance  of  a  town  ^^hack.  He  deposed  that  be  u-a.-;  a 
hired  keeper,  and  went  w^ith  another  to  watch  the  river 
at  about  four  ocli.x:k  in  the  morning :  that  they  placed 
themselves  behind  a  bush,  and  that  a  little  before  day- 
light they  saw  the  farmer  drive  some  cattle  across  the 
river  He  was  attended  by  a  dog.  Suddenly  they  savK^ 
him  put  a  spear  upon  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand, 
run  back  to  the  river,  and  plunging  the  spear  in,  after  a 
struggle,  puJl  out  a  ^alnicn :  that  they  then  ran  forward, 
and  he  himself  asked  the  farmer  what  he  was  doing,  where- 
u|>on  the  farmer  flung  the  salmon  and  spear  into  the 
river  and  said  that  if  he  did  not  take  himself  off  he  would 
fling  him  in  toi;>  The  attorney  then  got  up  and  began 
Iti  cross-question  him.  "How  long  have  you  been  a 
keeper?" 

"  About  a  fortnight" 

'  What  do  you  get  a  week  }  " 
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"Ten  shillings." 

'^  Have  you  not  lately  been  in  London  ?  " 

"  I  have" 

*'  What  indiicetl  you  lu  gu  to  l^ndoii  ?  " 

*'  The  hope  of  bettering  my  CLindilion/' 

"  Were  yon  nol  flrrven  out  of  Machynlleth  ?  " 

"  I  svas  not/' 

"  Why  did  you  leave  London  ? " 

"  Because  I  could  gel  no  work,  and  my  wife  did  nnt 
like  the  place," 

■■  Did  you  obtain  possession  o(  Uic  salEHon  and 
spear?" 

*'  r  did  not," 

■■Why  didn't  you?" 

■■  The  pool  was  deep  where  the  salmon  was  struck,  and 
I  was  not  going  to  lose  my  life  by  ^ing  into  it." 

"  How  deep  was  it  ?  " 

"  Over  the  tops  of  the  hou-^es"  said  the  fcHow,  lifting 
up  his  hands. 

The  other  keeper  then  came  forward  ;  he  was  brutlicf 
to  the  formcfH  biil  hiiri  much  more  the  appearance  of 
a  kee|3er.  being  rather  a  fine  fellow*  and  dressed  in  a 
wholesome,  well-u^orn  suit  of  velveteen.  He  had  nn 
English,  and  what  he  said  was  translated  by  a  swf>m 
interpreter.  He  gave  the  same  evidence  as  his  brmhcf 
about  watching  behind  the  bush,  and  seeing  the  farmer 
strike  a  salmon.  When  cross-questioned,  however,  he 
said  that  no  words  passed  between  the  farmer  and 
his  brother,  at  least,  that  he  heard.  The  e\idence  for 
the  prosecution  being  given,  my  friend  the  attorney 
entered  upon  the  defence.  He  said  that  he  hoped  the 
court  were  not  going  to  convict  his  client,  one  of  the 
most  respectable  farmers  in  the  county,  on  the  e\'idonce 
of  two  such  ft-'Ilows  as  the  keepers,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Aell-known  bad  one.  who  for  his  evil  deeds  had  been 
driven  from  MachynlJcth  to  London,  and  from  London 
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back  again  to  Machynlleth,  and  the  other,  who  was  hi*i 
brother,  a  fellow  not  mudi  belter,  and  whu,  moreuvcr, 
could  not  speak  a  wore!  of  Rnglish— the  honest  lawyer 
forgetting:  no  doubt  that  his  own  client  had  just  as 
little  English  as  the  keeper.  Ho  repealed  that  he  hopetl 
the  couic  would  not  convict  his  respectable  client  on 
the  evidence  of  these  fellows,  more  esiiccfally  as  they 
flatly  contradicted  each  other  m  one  material  |xjint,  one 
saying  that  words  had  passed  between  the  farmer  and 
himself,  and  the  other  thai  no  words  at  all  had  passed, 
and  were  unable  to  corroborate  iheir  testimony  by  any- 
thing visible  or  tangible.  If  his  client  speared  the 
salmon  and  then  Flung  the  salmon  with  the  spear  stick- 
ing in  its  body  into  the  pool,  why  didn't  ihcy  j;o  into 
the  pool  and  recover  the  spear  and  salmon?  They 
might  have  done  so  lA-ith  perfect  safety,  there  being  an 
old  proverb — he  need  not  repeat  il — which  would  have 
secured  them  from  drowning  had  the  pool  been  not 
merely  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  but  over  the  lops  of 
the  steeples.  But  he  would  waive  all  the  advantage 
which  his  client  deriutd  from  ihe  evil  character  of  the 
witnes^^es,  the  discrepancy  of  their  evidence,  and  their 
not  producing  the  ^pear  and  salmon  in  court,  Ke 
would  rest  the  issue  of  the  affair  with  confidence,  on 
one  argument,  on  one  question  ;  it  was  this.  Would  any 
man  in  his  senses — and  it  was  well  known  that  his  client 
was  a  \ciy  sensible  man — spear  a  salmon  not  his  own 
when  he  saw  two  keepers  close  at  hand  watching  him — 
stanng  at  him  )  Here  the  chairman  observed  that  there 
was  no  proof  that  he  saw  them — that  they  were  behind 
a  bush.  Bui  my  friend  the  attorney  irery  properly, 
having  the  interest  of  his  client  and  his  own  character 
for  consistency  in  view,  stuck  to  what  he  had  said,  and 
insisted  that  the  farmer  mujt  have  seen  them,  and  he 
went  on  reiterating  that  he  must  have  seen  them,  not- 
withstanding that  several  magistrates  shook  their  heads. 
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Just  as  he  was  about  to  sit  down  I  moved   up 

him  and  whispered  ,  "Why  don't  you  mention  the 
Wouldn't  the  dog  have  been  Hkcly  to  have  sceiiCcd 
fellows  out  even  if  they  had  been  behind  the  btish?" 

He  looked  at  mc  for  a  moment  and   then  safd 
a  kind  of  sigh  :  "  No.  no !  twenty  dogs   would  b«  of 
ii*ie  here,     h's  no  go — 1  shall  leave  the  case  as  h  i*.* 

The    court    was   cleared    foi    a    lime.   And    wlicn 

audience  were  again  admitted  Lord  V said 

the  Bench  found  the  prisoner  guilty :  that  Ihey 
taken  into  consideration  what  his  counsel  had  said 
his  defenoi.  br.it  that  they  could  cocne  to  no  other  cf^- 
clusion,  more  especially  as  the  accuseti  wa_s  knciwii  ti' 
have  been  frequently  guiity  of  similar  offences.  Thty 
fined  him  four  pounds,  including  costr;. 

As  the  people  were  going  out  1  said  to  the  farmer  a 
Welsh  :  ■'  A  bad  affair  thi^" 

*'  Diwg  iawn  " — very  bad  indeed,  he  replied 

"  Did  these  fellows  speak  truth?"  said  I. 

■'Nage — Dim  ond  celwydd  "^not  tlicyl  nothing 
lies. 

"Dear  mc!"  said    I  to  myself,  "what  an    ill*ti 
individual !" 


CHAPTER  LXXIX 


MachynTleih— Remarkable  Ev&nTs— Ode   to   dendown  —  Dj 
Gam — Liwddcu^s  Hnicheu 

Machynlleth,  pronounced  Machuncleth.  is  one  of  ihi. 
principal  towns  of  the  district  which  the  English  calll 
Montgomeryshire,  and  the  Welsh  Shire  I'refaldwyn 
the  Shire  of  Baldwin's  town,  Trefaldwj'n  or  the 
of  Baldwin  licing  tUc  Welsh  name  for  ihetogm  trbicl 
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is  generally  termed  Momgnmer^'.  It  is  situated  in 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  the  Dyfi.  amidst 
pleasant  green  meadows,  having  to  the  north  the  river, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a  gentle  hilL 
It  possesses  a  stately  church,  parts  of  which  are  of 
considerable  antiquilyj  and  one  or  two  good  streets. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  Welsh  town,  and  the  inhabitants, 
who  amount  in  number  to  about  four  thousand,  speak 
the  ancient  British  language  with  considerable  purity. 

Machynlleth  has  been  the  scene  of  remarkable  events, 
and  is  connected  with  remarkable  namers,  some  of  which 
have  rung  through  the  world.  At  Machynlleth,  in  1402, 
Owen  Glcndowcr.  after  several  brilliant  victories  over 
the  English,  held  a  parliament  in  a  house  which  is  yet 
to  be  seen  ir  the  Eastern  Street,  and  was  formally 
crowned  King  of  Wales  ;  in  his  retinue  wa*;  the  vener- 
able bard  lolo  Goch,  who.  imagining  thtit  he  no^v  saw 
the  old  prophecy  fulhllcd,  namely,  that  a  prince  of  the 
race  of  Cadwaladr  should  rule  the  Britons,  after 
emancipating  them  from  the  Saxon  yoke,  greeted  the 
chieftain  with  an  ode,  to  the  following  eflect: — 

"  Here's  ihc  life  I've  sighed  for  Jong  : 
Abn^h'd  ii  now  ihe  SaHon  ihron^. 
And  BiTion^  h^iv^t  w  l]riii*»h  Lord 
Who^e  emblem  ia  ihe  conqutring  sword  ; 
There's  none  I  trow  bui  knows  htm  well, 
The  hero  nf  ihc  lAniery  dell. 
Owain  of  bli>od>*  spe-ir  in  field, 
Owain  liis  country's  stroiiffe^i  shield  : 
A  sovereign  hright  in  gr.indeur  drest. 
Whose  frown  affriyhls  ihc  bravest  brewU 
Lci  from  the  ^vorld  upsoai  on  high 
A  voice  of  splendid  prophecy  1 
Alt  pmise  I0  him  who  forlh  doth  «iand 
To  'vErtKC  his  injured  native  land  ! 
Ofhim^-of  him  a  lay  Hi  frame 
Shall  bear  through  coun[let«  years  hi^  n^me  . 
In  him  arc  blended  portents  three 
2  K 
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Tfacir  gleries  bknded  ^ung  &hall  be  : 
There's  Owain,  meteor  of  the  s^cn. 
The  head  of  princely  eencrous  men  ; 
Owain  die  Lord  of  trenchant  ^tecl, 
Wlm  make^  i^ie  lioatile  squadrons  red  ; 
Oivain,  besides,  of  warlike  look, 
A  conqycTOi  who  r&  stay  will  brook ; 
Hail  io  tlie  lion  leader  fdy  \ 
Marshaller  of  Griffith's  vaT  anny ; 
The  scourgct  of  the  flattering  race, 
For  them  ;i  dagger  hiis  his  fate  -, 
Each  tiaifoT  false  he  loves  lo  smite, 
A  lion  ia  he  for  deeds  of  might ; 

Soon  may  he  tear,  like  lion  giiin« 
All  the  Lloegrians  limb  from  Umb  I 

May  Cod  and  Rome'a  blest  father  high 

Deck  him  in  surest  panoply  ! 

Hail  lo  thf?  valiant  carnager. 

Worthy  three  diadema  lo  bear  ! 

Hail  to  the  valle>''%  belted  kins  ! 

Hail  10  the  widely  conquering. 

The  liberal*  hospitable,  kind, 

TtusLy  an  J  keen  as  si  eel  refined  I 

Vigorous  o!  form  he  nations  bow«, 

Whilst  fron  his  breast-plate  bounty  flow^. 

Of  Horsa's  seed  on  hill  and  plain 

Four  hundred  thousand  he  has  slain. 

The  copestone  of  our  naiion's  he, 
)n  htm  nuT  weal,  our  all  ne  see  ; 

Though  calm  h^  looks  hi«  plans  when  breeding. 

Vet  oakf  he'd  break  his  dans  uhen  fading. 
Hail  to  this  partisan  of  war. 
This  bursting  mekor  flaming  far  1 
Where'er  he  wends,  Samt  Pclcr  guard  him. 
And  may  the  Lord  five  lives  award  him  "" 

To  MachynlWh  on  the  occasion  of  the  parliament 
came  Dafydd  Ga^m.  so  cdcbralL"d  in  after  time  ;  not.  how' 
ever,  with  the  view  of  entcrirg  into  the  councils  of  Glen- 
dower,  or  of  doing  him  homage,  but  of  assassmaCing 
him,  This  man,  whose  ^surname  Gam  signifies  crooked, 
was  a  petty  chieftain  of  Breconshire,     He  was  small  of 
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Stature  and  deformed  in  person,  though  possessed  of  great 
strength.  He  was  very  sensitive  of  injury,  though  quiie 
as  a!ive  to  kindne-S";  ;  a  thortinglvgoing  enemy  and  a 
thorough -going  friend.  In  the  earlier  pari  of  his  life  he 
had  been  driven  from  his  own  coLintr>'  for  killing  a  man, 
called  Big  Richard  of  Slwch,  in  the  High  Street  of  Abcr 
Honddu  or  Brecon,  and  had  found  refuge  in  P-ngland 
and  kind  lre^'\tment  in  the  house  of  John  of  Gaunt,  for 
whose  S(jn  Henry,  geuL-rally  called  Dolinghroke,  he 
formed  one  of  his  violent  friendships,  Holingbrokc,  on 
becoming  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  not  only  restored  the 
crooked  little  Welshman  to  his  possessions,  but  gave 
him  employments  of  great  trust  and  profit  in  Hereford- 
ahire.  The  insurrection  of  Glendower  against  Henry 
was  quite  sufficient  to  kindle  against  him  the  deadly 
hatred  of  Dafydd,  who  swore  **  by  the  naih  of  Cod  " 
that  he  would  stab  his  countryman  for  daring  to  rebel 
against  his  friend  King  Henry,  the  son  of  the  man  who 
had  received  him  in  his  house  and  comforted  him  when 
his  own  countrymen  were  threatening  hi^  destruction. 
Jie  therefore  went  to  Machynlleth  with  the  full  intention 
of  stabbing  Glendower,  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  what 
might  subsequently  he  his  own  fate.  Glendower,  how- 
ever, who  had  heard  of  his  threat,  causetJ  him  t<i  be 
seized  and  conducted  in  chain.s  to  a  prison  which  he 
had  in  the  mountains  of  Sycharth-  Shortly  afterwards. 
passing  through  Breconshire  with  his  host,  he  burnt 
Dafydd's  house — a  fair  edifice  called  the  Cyrnigwen, 
situated  rjn  a  hillock  near  the  river  Honddu — to  the 
ground,  and  seeing  one  of  Gam's  dependents  ga;^ing 
mournfully  on  the  smouldering  ruins  he  uttered  the 
following  taunting  englyn  : — 

^'  Should;!  ItiOU  a  little  red  man  desfiy 
Asking  about  his  dwelling  fair. 
Tell  him  ii  imd^r  ihe  hank  rfoih  lir. 
And  ift  bm*v  ihe  mark  of  the  coal  doth  hear.'' 


Dafydcl  remained  confined  Till  the  fall  of  Glendovrvr, 
shortly  after  which  event  he  followed  Henty  the  Fiftfc 
to  France,  where  he  achieved  that  glor^'  whfch  vriW 
for  ever  bloom,  dying,  covered  with  wounds,  on  the  6dd 
of  Agincourt  after  saving  the  life  of  the  Uin^,  to  whom 
in  the  dreariest  and  mcttt  critical  mntnent  of  the  fight  he 
stuck  closer  than  a  brother,  not  from  any  abstract  feel- 
ing' of  loyalty,  but  from  the  considernlion  that  King 
Henry  the  Fifth  W35  the  son  of  King  Henr>'  the  Fourth. 
who  was  the  son  of  the  man  who  received  and  comforted 
him  in  his  house,  after  his  own  countrymen  Had  hnnteil 
him  from  house  and  land 

Connected  with  Machynlleth  is  a  name  not  *q  wtdely 
celebrated  as  those  of  Glendower  and  Dafydd  Gam-  tml 
well  known  to  and  cherished  by  the  lovers  of  Welsh 
song.  It  is  chat  of  Lawdden,  a  WeUh  bard  in  holy 
orders,  who  officiated  as  priest  at  Machynlleth  from 
1440  to  1460,  But  though  Machynlleth  was  his  pUcc 
of  residence  for  many  year^,  it  was  not  the  plaer;  of  his 
birth,  Lychwr  in  Carmarthenshire  being  the  spot  vherc 
he  first  saw  the  light.  He  was  an  excellent  poet,  and 
rlisplayetl  in  hH  can  positions  such  elegance  of  language. 
and  such  a  kncwlcdgc  of  prosody,  that  it  was  customary. 
long  nf^er  his  death,  when  any  masterpiece  of  vocal 
song  or  eloquence  was  produced,  to  say  that  it  bore  the 
traces  of  Lawdden's  hatchet.  At  the  request  of  Griflnh 
ap  Nicholas,  a  powerful  chieftain  uf  South  Wales,  and  a 
(jrcat  patron  of  the  Muse,  he  drew  up  a  statute  rclaitng 
to  |xicts  and  poetry,  and  at  the  great  Kislcddfodd,  or 
poetical  congress,  held  at  Carmarthen  m  the  yc3ir  1450, 
under  the  auspices  of  Grifi^lh,  which  was  attended  by 
the  most  celebrated  bards  of  the  north  and  south,  ^he 
officiated  as  judge,  in  conjunction  with  the  chieftain, 
upon  the  compositions  of  the  bards  who  competed  for  the 
prue — a  little  silver  chair.  Not  without  reason,  there fotr, 
do  the  inhabitants  of  Machynlleth  consider  the  resirienec 
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of  such  a  man  within  their  u-alls,  though  at  a  far  by -gone 
period,  as  conferring  a  lustre  on  their  town,  and  Lewis 
Meredith  has  probability  on  his  side  when,  in  his  pretty 
poem  on  Glen  Dyfi,  he  says  : — 

"  Whilst  fair  Machynlleth  declcs  thy  quid  plain. 
Conjoined  with  it  shall  Lawdden's  name  remain.*' 


CHAPTER  LXXX 


The  Old  Ostler— Dtreciions— Church  of  England  Man— The  Deep 
Diijgk— The  Twt*  Women— The  Cutty  Pipe— Wacn  y  BwIlIi 
—The  tJe.if  :tncl  Dumb — The  CJn^pfl  Hai. 

I  ROSE  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  November  intend- 
ing to  proceed  to  the  Devirs  Bridge,  where  I  proposed 
halting  a  day  or  two,  in  order  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  3ijrve)"ing  the  far-famed  scenery  of  that 
locality.  After  paying  my  bill  f  went  Into  the  yard  to 
my  friend  the  old  ostler,  to  make  inciufries  with  ret^pect 
to  the  road, 

"What  kind  of  road/'  said  I,  "'xa  it  to  the  Devil's 
Uridge?" 

"  There  are  two  roads,  sir,  to  the  Pont  y  Gwr  Drwg ; 
which  do  you  mean  to  take  ?  " 

■■  Why  do  you  call  the  Devils  Bridge  the  Pont  y  Gwr 
Dnvg,  or  the  bridge  of  the  evil  man  ?  " 

"  That  we  may  not  bring  a  certain  gentleman  upon 
us,  sir,  who  doesn't  like  to  have  his  name  taken  in 
vain  " 

'*  Is  their  much  difference  between  the  roads  ?  " 

"'  A  great  deal,  sir ;  one  is  over  the  hilis,  and  the  other 
round  by  rhL'  valleys." 

■Which  w  the  shortest?" 

"  Oh,  that  over  the  hills,  sir ;  it  is  about  twenty  miles 
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from  here  to  the  Pont  y  Gwr  Drwg  over  the  hills,  bu 
more  than  twice  that  by  the  valleys," 

"  Well,  I  suppo;se  you  wculd  advise  mc  to  go  by  dx 
hills?" 

"  Certainly,  sir — that  is,  if  you  wish  tu  break  yow 
aeck,  or  to  sink  in  a  bog,  or  to  lose  your  way,  v 
peihaps,  if  night  comes  on,  to  meet  the  Gwr  Dnr^ 
himself  taking  a  stroll.  I^ut  to  talk  soberly.  The  way 
over  the  hilU  is  an  awful  road,  and,  indeed,  for  the 
greater  pari  is  no  road  at  all," 

"Well,  I  iiha!l  go  by  W  Can't  you  give  me  some 
directions? " 

*'  I'll  do  my  best,  sir,  but  I  tell  you  aguiu  that  the 
road  is  a  liomble  one,  and  very  hard  to  find/* 

He  then  went  with  mc  lo  the  gate  of  ihc  inn,  vilicic 
he  began  tu  ^^ive  mc  directions,  pointing  to  the  south. 
and  mentioning  some  names  of  places  through  which  1 
must  pass,  amongst  which  were  Waen  y  Bwlch  ancj 
Long  Bones,  At  length  he  mentioned  Pont  Erwyd,  and 
said:  "Ifyou  can  but  get  there,  you  arc  all  nghu  fof 
from  thence  there  is  a  very  fair  road  to  the  bridge  of 
the  evil  man  ;  though  I  dare  T^ay  If  you  get  to  Pont 
Envyd — and  I  wish  you  may  jjet  there — you  will  have 
had  entjugh  of  it  and  will  .sl^>  there  for  the  night,  more 
especially  as  there  is  a  good  inn." 

Leaving  Machynlleth,  1  ascended  a  sleep  hill  which 
rises  to  the  south  of  it.  From  the  top  of  this  litll  tliere 
is  a  fine  vicwi'  of  the  town,  the  river,  and  the  whole  valle>' 
of  the  Dyfi.  After  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy 
the  prospect  I  went  onn  The  road  at  first  was  exceed- 
ingly good,  though  up  and  down,  and  making  frequent 
turnings-  The  scenery  was  beautiful  to  a  degice:  lofty 
hills  were  on  either  side^  clothed  mo:»t  luxuriantly  with 
trees  of  various  kinds,  but  principally  uaka.  "This  b 
really  very  pleasant,"  said  I,  *' but  I  suppose  it  is  too 
good  to  last  lout;."     However,  1  went  on  for  a  consider- 
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able  way,  the  road  neither  deteriorating  nor  the  scenery 
decreasing  in  beauty.  "  Surely  I  can't  be  in  the  right 
road,"  said  I  ;  "  I  wish  I  had  an  opportunity  of  asking.'^ 
Presently  seeing  an  old  maji  working  with  a  spade  in  a 
field  near  a  gate,  i  stopped  and  said  in  Welsh :  "  Am  \ 
in  the  road  to  the  Pont  y  Gwr  Drwg  ?  "  The  old  man 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  shouldering  his  spade 
he  came  up  to  the  gate,  and  said  in  English:  "In 
troth,  sir,  you  arc/' 

"  I  was  told  that  the  road  thither  was  a  very  bad  one,"" 
said  I,  "  but  this  is  quite  the  contrary." 

"This  n3ad  does  not  go  much  farther,  sir,"  said  he; 
*'  it  was  made  to  accommodate  grand  folks  who  live  about 
here," 

^'You  speak  very  good  English,"  said  I  ;  "where  did 
you  get  it?" 

He  looked  pleased,  and  said  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
lived  some  years  in  England. 

"  Can  you  read  ? "  said  I- 

''Oh  yes,"  said  he, "  both  Welsh  and  English," 

■'  What  have  you  read  in  Welsh  ?  "  said  L 

■'The  Bible  and  Twm  O'r  Nantr 

"  What  piece?i  cjf  Twm  O'r  Nant  have  you  read  ?  '* 

"  1  have  read  two  of  his  interludes  and  his  life" 

"  And  which  do  you  like  best — his  life  or  his  inter- 
ludes?'^ 

"Oh.  f  like  his  life  best." 

"  And  what  part  of  his  life  do  you  like  best  ? " 

"Oh,  1  like  that  part  best  where  he  gets  the  ship  into 
the  water  at  Abermarlais," 

"Vou  have  a  good  judgment,"  said  I;  "his  life  is 
better  than  his  interludes^  and  the  best  part  of  his  life 
is  whtre  he  describe*^  his  getting  the  ship  into  the  water. 
But  do  the  Mclhculists  about  here  in  general  read  Twm 
O'r  Nant?" 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  he  ;  "  I  am  no  Methodist." 
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■*  Do  you  belong  to  the  Church  ?  "^ 

-  I  do." 

"  And  why  do  you  belong  to  ihe  Church  ?  ' 

"Because  r  believe  it  is  the  best  religion    to  get  to 
heaven  by." 

"  I  am   much  of  your  opinion,"  said    I.     "  Arc  ihot 
many  Church  people  about  here  ?  " 

"  Nnt   many,"  said  he,  "  but  more  than  when   I   was 
yojng/' 

''  How  old  arc  you  ?  " 

"  Sixty- nine." 

"  You  are  not  very  old/'  said  1. 

"  An'l  I  ?  I  only  want  ore  year  of  fulfilling  iny  pfopcr 
time  on  earth." 

"You  take  thing^.s  vcr\-  easily/'  said  \- 

"  Not  so  very  easily,  sir ;  I  have  often  my  quaking^ 
and  fears,  but  then  T  read  my  Bible,  say  my  prayers,  and 
Pnd  hope  and  cumfoit.'* 

"  I  really  am  very  glad  to  have  seer  you,"  said  I ;  "  and 
row  can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  bridge?  " 

■'  Not  exactly,  sir,  for  [  have  never  been  there  ;  but  you 
must  follow  this  road  some  way  farther,  and  then  bear 
away  to  the  right  along  }'on  hill  " — and  he  pointed  to  a 
distant  mountain. 

I  thanked  him.  and  proceeded  nn  my  way.  I  passed 
through  a  deep  dinf^le,  and  shortly  afterwards  came  lo 
the  termination  of  the  road  ;  remembering,  however,  the 
directions  uf  the  old  man.  I  bore  away  to  the  Hghc, 
making  for  the  distant  mountain.  My  course  lay  now 
over  very  broken  ground  where  there  was  no  path,  at 
least  that  I  could  perceive.  I  wandered  on  for  some 
time;  at  length  on  turning  round  a  bluff  1  saw  a  tad 
Tending  a  ^mall  herd  of  bullocks.  "  Am  1  in  the  rrtad." 
said  1."  to  the  Pont  y  Gwr  Drwg?" 

"  Ni^  gwn  \  \  don't  know/'  '^¥i\^  he  sullenly  "  I  am 
a  hiretl  *iervant,  and  have  only  l>t:eii  here  a  httle  Itmc" 
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'*  Where's  the  house,"  said  I,"  where  you  serve?'' 

But  as  he  made  no  answer  1  left  him.  Some  ^^^y 
farther  on  \  saw  a  house  on  rny  left,  a  little  way  down 
the  side  of  a  deep  dingle  which  was  partly  overhung  with 
trees,  and  at  the  bottum  of  which  a  brook  murmured. 
Descending  a  steep  path,  1  knocked  at  the  doon  After 
a  little  time  it  was  opened,  and  two  women  appeared, 
one  behind  the  other.  The  first  was  about  sixty  ;  she 
was  very  po^verfuUy  made,  had  stern  grey  eyes  and 
harsh  features,  and  was  dressed  in  the  ancient  Welsh 
female  fashion>  having^  a  kind  of  riding-hitbit  of  blue  and 
a  high  conical  hat  like  that  of  the  Tyrol-  The  other 
seemed  about  twenty  years  younger ;  she  had  Hark 
leaiure";,  \va.^  dressed  like  the  other,  but  had  no  hat.  I 
^utcf]  the  firsl  in  Knglish,  and  asked  her  the  way  1 1 
the  Bridge,  whereupon  she  uttered  a  deep  guttural 
*'  augh  "  and  turned  away  her  head,  seemingly  in  abhor- 
rence, I  then  spoke  to  her  in  Welsh,  saying  I  was  a 
foreign  man — I  did  not  say  a  Saxon — wa^  bound  to  the 
Devil's  Bridge,  and  wanted  to  knuw  the  way.  The  old 
woman  surveyed  me  sternly  for  some  time,  then  turned 
to  the  other  and  said  something,  and  the  two  began  to 
talk  to  each  other,  but  in  a  low,  bu2zin^^  tone,  so  that  I 
could  not  distinguish  a  word.  In  abfjut  half  a  minute 
the  eldest  turned  to  me,  and  cxleiulin*;  hc;r  arm  and 
spreading  out  her  li\'e  fingers  wide,  motioned  to  the  side 
of  the  hili  in  the  direction  which  1  had  been  following. 

"  If  1  go  that  way  shall  1  get  to  the  bridge  of  the  evil 
man?"  said  I,  biu  got  no  rjt her  answer  ihan  a  furious 
grimace  and  violent  agitations  of  the  arm  and  5ngers  in 
the  same  direction,  I  turned  a^vay,  and  scarcely  had  I 
done  so  when  the  door  was  slammed  to  behind  me  with 
great  force,  and  I  heard  two  '^auglis,"  one  r^ot  quite  so 
deep  and  abhorrent  as  the  other,  prob-ibly  proceedinj; 
from  the  throal  of  the  younger  fcmalt 

"Two  nqjular  Saxon-haLug  Wdsh  women."    said  I, 
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philosophically ;  "just  of  the  same  sort  no  doubt  as 
who   played  such    pranks  on   the  slain    bodies  of 
English  soldiers,  sfter  the  victory  achieved  by  Gtendi 
over  Mortimer  on  the  Severn's  side/" 

I  proceeded  \w  tlic  direction  Indicated,  wiading 
the  side  of  the  hill,  the  same  mountain  A-hich  the  oM 
had  priinted  out  to  me  some  lime  before-     Al 
on  making  a  turn  1  saw  a  very  lofty  mountain  in 
far  distance  to  the  sotLth-west»  a  hill  right  before  mc 
the  south,  and,  uii   my  left,  a  meadow   overhung  by 
southern  hill,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  house 
^vhich  proceeded  a  violent  barking  of  dogs,      \ 
fain  have  made  immediately  up  to  it  for  the  purpoM 
iiujuinnj»  my  way.  but  seiw  no  niciins  of  duiiig  sc>.  a  hi 
prcdpilous  baiik    lying   between   il   and    mc      i 
forward  and  ascended  the  side  of  the  hill  bcAarc  mc 
presently  came  to  a   path  running  east   ^\\*X    west 
followed  it  a  little  way  toward?^  the  east     1  u-as  novr 
abtjve  ihe  house,  and  saw  some  children  and  «>me 
-Standing  beside  it     Suddenly  I  found  my*ctf  close  to 
man  who  3lood  in  a  hollow  part  of  the  road,  from  wiii 
a  narrow  path  led  down  to  the  house;  a  donkey 
panniers  stood  beside  him.      He  was  about  fifty 
of  a^e,  with  a  carbuncled  countenance,  high  but  t\\ 
forcheadn  grey  eyebrows,  and  small,  malignant  grey  cj 
He  had  a  white  hat,  with  narrow  eaves  and  the 
partly  knocked  out,  a  torn  blue  coat,  corduroy  brccci 
fong  stockings  and  highlows.     He  was  sucking  a  ci 
pipe,  but  sfvmed  unable  to  extract  any  smnke  from 
He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  v^abond.and  of  a  nE 
dangerous  vagabond-     I  nodded  to  him,  and  asked 
in  Welsh  the  name  of  the  place.     He  glar&d   at 
malignantly,  then,  taking  the  pipe  out  of  bU  mouth, 
that  he  did  n<it  know,  that  he  had  beeu  down  below 
inquire  and  light  his  pjpr.  but  could  get  neltlier  light 
answer  from  the  children.     [  asked  him  whcnr  he 
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Irom,  but  he  evaded  the  question  by  asking  where  I  was 
going  tui. 

"  To  the  Punt  y  Gwr  Drwg,"  said  I. 

He  then  asked  me  if  1  was  an  Englishman. 

"  Oh  yes!"  said  1.  "  I  iim  Cam  Sais  ;"  wherecpon.  with 
a  sirangc  mixture  in  hi^  face  of  malignity  and  contempt, 
he  answered  in  English  that  he  didn't  understand  mc. 

"You  understood  tne  very  well,"  said  I,  without  chang- 
ing  my  language,  •'  till  1  told  you  I  was  an  Englishman. 
Harkee,  man  with  the  broken  hat,  you  are  one  of  the  bad 
Welsh  who  don't  like  the  Knglish  to  know  the  language. 
lest  they  should  discover  your  lies  and  rog-ucrics."  He 
evidently  understood  what  I  said,  for  he  gnashed  his 
teeth,  though  he  said  nothing.  '"  Well,"  said  I, "  I  shall  go 
down  to  those  children  and  inquire  the  name  of  the 
house;"  and  I  forthwith  began  Co  descend  the  fjalh,  Lhc 
fellow  uttering  a  contemptuous  "  humph"  behind  me,  as 
much  as  to  aay.  "  Much  you'll  make  oul  duwn  there/'  I 
soon  reached  the  bottom  and  advanced  towards  the  house. 
The  dog«  had  all  along  been  barliiny  violently;  as  I 
drew  near  to  them,  however,  they  ccasetl.  and  two  of  the 
largest  came  forward  wagging  their  tails.  '*  The  dogs 
were  not  barking  at  me,"  said  1,  ^but  at  that  vagabond 
above."  I  went  up  to  the  children  ;  they  ^vere  four  in 
number,  two  boy^  and  two  girls,  all  red'haired,  but 
tolerably  good-looking-  They  had  neither  shoes  nor 
stockings.  *' What  is  the  name  of  this  house?"  said  I 
to  the  eldest,  a  boy  about  seven  years  old.  He  looked  at 
me,  but  made  no  answer  I  repeated  my  question  ;  still 
there  was  no  answer,  but  methought  I  heard  a  humph  of 
triumph  from  the  hill,  '  Don't  crow  quite  yet.  old  chap/' 
thought  1  to  myself,  and  putting  my  hand  into  my  (x^ckei, 
1  took  out  a  penny,  a[]d  offering  it  to  the  cliild  said  : 
•■  Now,  small  man.Pethywyenwy  llehwn?"  instantly 
the  boy's  face  became  intelligent,  and  putting  out  a  fat 
little  hand,  he  took  the  ceinit^,  and  said  \w  an  audible 
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whisper,  *' Wacn   y    Bwtch."     '   1  am  aJI    right/'  aid 
tu  myself:  "that  is  one  of  tlie  names  of  the  places  vbi^i 
the  old  ostler  said  I  must  go  throu^'h,'     Then  ai 
myself  to  the  child  1  said:  '* Where's  your    father  indj 
mother  ?  " 

"  Out  on  the  hillj'  whispered  the  child. 

"Wliat'd  your  father?" 

''A  shepherd." 

"  Good,"  said  I,  "  Now  can  you  tell  :ne  the  wav  to 
bridge  of  !he  evil  miin?"  But  the  features  became  blank  J 
the  finger  wa."?  put  to  the  mouth,  and  the  head  u^as  liitufj 
down.  That  question  was  evidently  beyond  the  chil( 
capacity-  "Thank  you !"  said  I,  and  turning;  round  f| 
regained  tile  path  on  the  lop  oi"  ihe  bank.  The  fell 
and  his  donkey  were  still  there.  "  I  had  no  difficuity/ 
^iaid  L  "  in  obtaining  information  ,  the  place's  n^intr 
Wacn  y  Bwlch.  IJut  ijcs  gcnoch  dim  Cumracg — y 
have  no  Welsh."  Thereupon  J  proceeded  u long  the 
in  ihe  rlJi^ectton  of  the  east  Forlhwiih  the  fellow 
sometliiii^  tu  hi^  animal,  and  Ixrth  earner  lullowing 
beliind.  1  quickened  my  pace,  but  the  fcUuw  and 
bcasl  were  close  in  my  rear  IVcscntly  1  carnc  to  a 
where  another  path  br^auched  ofl  tu  Ihcsuuth,  I  ati/ppcc, 
Looked  at  it,  and  then  went  on,  but  scarcely  bad  done 
when  I  heard  another  exulting  "Iiuniph  "  behind.  -  \ 
tjuing  wiong,"  said  1  to  my&clf ;  "ihat  other  path  is 
way  U>  the  Devil"*  Hridj^e,  and  the  acamp  knows  it  or 
would  not  have  t^Tunted."  FortliwitJi  1  faced  round,  audi 
brushing  past  the  fellow  witbout  a  word  turned  into 
other  path  and  hurried  along  it  By  a  side  glance  wl 
I  cast  \  could  scL-  him  '^taring  after  me;  presently,  ho»-| 
ever,  he  uttered  a  sound  very  much  like  a  Welsh  rurstl 
and.  kicking  hi-^  beast,  [3n.icee<led  on  his  wa>'.  And  E  w 
no  inoreorhirn.  In  -^  little  time  I  came  to  ■'4  4k>ii^|i  Mliki^ 
crossed  the  path  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  it  aiaU' 
ami  to  avoid  it  ventured  upo»  ^lomegteen  mossy-loolcinf 
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ground  to  the  left<  and  had  scarcely  done  so  when  I  found 
myself  immersed  to  the  knees  in  a  bog.  \.  however, 
pushed  forward,  and  with  some  difficulty  goi  to  the  path 
on  Che  other  side  of  the  slough,  I  fallowed  the  path,  and 
in  about  halTiin-hour  saw  what  apj^earcd  to  be  houses 
at  a  distance  "  God  grant  thai  I  may  be  drax^'ing  near 
some  inhabited  place  I  "said  L  The  path  now  grew  very 
mirj'p  and  there  were  pools  of  water  on  either  side-  1 
moved  along  slnuly.  At  length  I  came  to  a  place  where 
some  men  were  busy  Iti  erecting  a.  kind  of  building.  \ 
went  up  to  the  nearest  and  asked  him  the  name  of  the 
place.  He  had  a  crowbar  in  his  hand,  was  haCf  naked. 
had  a  wry  mouth  and  only  one  eye^  He  made  me  no 
answer,  but  mowed  and  gibbered  at  me 

"For  Gocl's  splice,"  said  I,  "  dnn't  do  so,  but  tell  me 
where  I  am!"  He  still  uttered  no  word,  but  mowed 
and  gibbered  yet  more  frightfully  than  before.  As  I 
stood  staring  at  him  another  man  came  to  me  and  said 
iti  broken  English:  "It  js  of  no  use  speaking  to  him, 
sir.  lie  is  deaf  and  dumb." 

''  I  am  glad  he  is  no  worse,"  said  1,  '*for  I  rcaUy  thought 
he  was  pos!icsscd  with  the  evil  one.  My  good  person, 
can  you  tell  mc  Ihe  name  of  this  place?  * 

"  Esgyrn  Hirinnn  sir,"  said  he. 

'"  Ksjjyrn  Hirion,"  said  1  to  myself;  *"  Esgyrn  means 
'  bones/  and  I  lirion  means  '  long.'  I  am  doubtless  at  iht: 
place  which  the  old  ostler  called  Long  Bones.  1  shouldn't 
wonder  if  1  get  to  the  Devil's  Bridge  to-night  after  ah." 
I  then  asked  the  man  if  he  could  tell  me  the  way  to  the 
bridge  of  the  evil  man.  but  he  shook  his  hf^ad  and  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  place,  adding,  however. 
that  he  would  go  with  mc  to  one  of  the  overseers,  who 
could  perhaps  direct  me.  He  then  proceeded  towards  a 
row  of  buildings,  which  were,  in  fact,  those  objects  which 
1  had  guessed  to  be  houses  in  the  distance.  He  led  cne 
to  a  corner  house,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  a  middle- 
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aged  man,  dressed  in  a  grey  coat,  and  saying  to  mc 
"This  person  is  an  overseer,"  returned  to  his  labour,  1 
went  up  to  the  man,  and,  saluting  him  in  Englisli,  diked 
whether  he  could  direct  me  tn  the  Devil'^i  Bridge*  or 
rather  to  Pont  Envyd. 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use  directing  you,  ^r,"  said  be: 
'*for  with  ali  the  directions  in  the  Avorld  it  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  find  the  way.  You  would  not 
have  left  theso  premises  five  minutes  before  you  would  be 
in  a  ma/.c  wtthniit  knowing  which  way  to  turn.  Whcie 
do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"From  Machynlleth,"  I  replied, 

*'  From  Machynlleth  !  "  said  he.  "  Well,  I  only  ^k-ondei" 
you  ever  got  here,  but  it  would  be  madness  to  go  farther 
alone," 

"Well/'  said  I,  "can  I  obtain  a  guide?*' 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  said  he;  "  I  am  afraid  all  the 
men  are  engaged," 

As  we  were  speakfng  a  young  man  inad«  hisi 
appearance  at  the  door  from  the  interior  of 
house.  He  was  dressed  in  a  brown  ^hort  coal,  bad< 
a  glazed  hat  on  his  head,  and  had  a  pale  but  veiy) 
intelligent  countenance. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  said  he  tn  the  other  mui. 

'■  This  genileman."  replied  the  latter, "  ii  goin^  to  Ponlj 
I'-rwyd,  and  wants  a  guide/' 

■■  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "  wc  mu^t  find  him  ottt] 
It  will  never  do  lo  let  him  go  by  himself. ' 

"If  you  can  find  me  a  gufde"  said  1,  "I  shall  be 
lia^jpy  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble," 

"Oh,  you  car  do  as  you  please  about  that/'  sjtid  thr 
young  man  ;  "  but,  pay  or  not,  we  would  never  suffer  yoo 
to  leave  this  place  without  a  guide,  and  a«  much  for  our 
own  sake  as  your*; ;  for  the  directors  of  the  CofUpat^j* 
would  never  forgive  us  tf  they  heard  we  had  suflereda 
gentleman  to  leave  these  premises  without  a  guide,  more 
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cspedatly  if  he  were  lost,  as  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  you 

would  be  if  you  went  by  yourself 

"  Pray/' said  1,  "what  Coin  pan  y  is  this,  the  direclar.s 
of  which  arc  so  solicitous  about  the  safety  of  strangers  ?  " 

"The  Hotosi  Mining  Company/  said  he,  "the  richest 
in  all  W^les.  But  pray  walk  in  and  sit  down,  for  you 
must  be  tired." 


CHAPTER  LXXXI 


The  Mining  Compling  Room — Native  of  Atfcry&lwyth— Slory  of  a 
Biiwdhound — The  Young  Girls — The  Mioer^  Tale — Gwcn 
Frwd — The  Terfyn. 

I  FOLLOWED  the  young  man  with  the  glazed  hat  into  a 
room,  the  other  man  following  behind  me.  He  of  the 
glazed  hat  made  me  sit  down  before  a  lurf  fire,  apologis- 
ing for  its  smoking  very  much.  The  loom  seemed  half 
com pting- room,  half  apartment  There  was  a  wooden 
desk  with  a  ledger  upon  it  by  the  window,  which  looked 
to  the  we*it,  and  a  camp  bedstead  csteiided  from  the 
s*>uthcm  wall  nearly  up  to  the  desk.  After  I  had  sat  fur 
about  a  minute,  the  young  man  asked  me  if  I  wovild  take 
any  refreshment.  I  thanked  him  for  his  kind  offer,  which 
I  declined,  saying,  however,  that  if  he  would  obtain  me  a 
guide  I  should  feel  much  obliged.  He  turned  to  the 
other  man  and  told  him  to  go  and  inquire  whether  there 
was  any  one  who  would  be  willing  to  go.  The  other 
nodded,  and  forthwith  went  out 

"  You  think,  then  "  said  I,  "  that  T  could  not  find  the 
way  by  myself?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it/'  said  he.  "  for  even  the  people  bcsl 
acquainted  with  the  country  frequently  lose  their  way. 
But  1  must  tell  you.  that  if  we  do  find  you  a  guide,  it  will 
probably  be  one  who  has  no  English," 


"  Never  mind/'  said  I,  "  !  have  enough  Welsh  to  bold 
a  common  discourse." 

A  Hue  ^vt]  about  fourteen  now  came  in.  and  bq^ 
biLstlin^  about 

"  Whn  is  this  young  lady?"  *iaid  L  _ 

"  The  daughter  of  a  captain  of  a  neighbouring  ir'nt" 
said  he  ;  'she  frequently  comes  here  with  mcssa^^  and 
is  always  ready  to  do  a  turn  about  the  houi^e.  for  she  t\ 
very  hand}'." 

"  Has  she  any  Fnglish  ?  "  said  1. 

*'  Not  a  word."  he  replied.   "  The  young  people  of  il 
hill^  have  no  Ene]i^h>  except  they  ^c  abroad  to  leam  i( 

"  What  hills  are  tbe^?  "  said  I. 

"  Part  of  the  Plynlimmon  range,"  said  lie 

"  Dear  me,"  satd  I.  "  am  I  near  Plynlimmon  ?" 

"  Not  very  far  from  it,"  said  the  young  man.  "  ami 
"ill  be  nearer  when  you  reach  Pont  Eruyd." 

"  Are  yon  a  native  of  the^e  parts?"  said  L 

"  I  am  not,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  am  a  nativeof  Aberj" 
.L  place  un  the  ^ca'Coa^^t  abuut  a  du£cn  mites  frr^m  hoc' 

"This  secm^  to  be  a  cold,  bleak  spot."  ^aid  I :  "isi 
healthy?" 

"  I  have  rea-son  to  say  ho  "  said  he ;  "  for  I  came 
from  Abery'iiwyth  alxjut  fuur  munth>i  agii  verj-  wni 
and  am  now  perfectly  recovered,     1  do  not  believe  tlcrc 
is  a  healthier  spot  in  all  Wales," 

We  had  some  further  dl-scour^.     1  mentioned  to 
the  adventure  which   1  had  on  the  hill  \vilh  the  icil 
with  the  donkey     The  young  man  said  that  fic  tiai! 
doubt  that  he  wa-s  >ome  prowling  ihicf 

"Thc  dogs  of  the  shepherd*  house/*  wd  I.  "■ 
seem  to  lilic  him.  and  dogs  j^encrally  know  an 
customer  A  long  time  ^o  I  ch^mccd  to  be  in  a 
or  inn,  at  ValladoUd  in  Spain,  One  hot  summer's  ate 
norm  I  wns  seated  in  a  corridor  which  ran  round  a  U^ 
open  court  in  the  middle  of  the  inn  ;  a  fine  yellow,  thwr 
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parts-grown  bloodhound  was  lying  an  the  ground  biskdc 
me  with  whom  I  had  been  playing,  a  little  time  before, 
I  ^vas  just  a^bout  to  liall  asleep,  v-hen  1  heard  a  '  hecn '  at 
the  oatrt';ird  dooi"  of  the  po^ada,  which  was  a  long  way 
below  at  tht  end  of  a  pai^sage  which  communicated  with 
the  court.  Instantly  the  hound  started  upon  his  Irgs.  and 
with  a  loud  yell^  and  with  eyes  flashing  fire»  ran  nearly 
round  the  corridor,  down  a  flight  of  steps,  and  through 
the  pass^e  to  the  gate.  There  was  then  a  dreadful  noise. 
in  which  the  crie.^  of  a  human  being  and  the  yells  of  the 
hound  were  blended-  I  forthwith  started  up  and  ran 
down^  followed  by  several  otherguests,  who  came  rushing 
out  of  their  chambers  round  the  corridor  At  the  gate 
we  saw  a  man  on  the  ground  and  the  hound  trying  to 
strangle  him.  li  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
chiefly  through  the  intervention  of  the  master  of  the  dog. 
who  happened  to  be  present,  that  the  animal  could  be 
made  to  quit  his  hold-  The  assailed  person  was  a  very 
powerful  man,  but  had  ar  evil  countenance,  was  badly 
dressed,  and  had  neither  hat,  shoes  nor  stockings.  VVc 
raised  him  up  and  gave  him  wine»  which  he  drank 
greedily,  and  presently,  without  saying  a  word,  disap- 
peared, The  ^'uests  said  they  had  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  murderer  flying  from  justice,  and  that  the  dog  by  his 
instinct,  even  at  ^  distance,  knew  him  to  be  such.  The 
master  said  dmt  it  wa^  the  tirst  time  that  the  dog  had 
ever  attacked  any  one  or  shown  the  slightest  symptom 
of  ferocity-  Not  the  least  -singular  part  of  the  matter 
was,  that  the  dog  did  not  belong  to  the  house,  but  to  one 
of  the  guests  from  a  distant  village ;  the  creature  there- 
fore could  not  consider  itself  the  house's  guardian," 

I  had  scarcely  finished  my  tale  when  the  other  man 
came  in  and  said  that  he  had  found  a  guide,  a  young  man 
rfX>m  Pont  Erwyd,  who  would  be  glad  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  and  see  hi^  parents,  that  he  was  then  dres^i. 
ing  himself,  and  would  shortly  make  his  appearance      In 
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about  [went)'  minutes  he  did  so.  He  wa^  a  stout  yoang 
fdloWn  with  a  coarse  blue  coat,  and  coarse  white  felt  hit, 
lie  held  a  stick  in  his  hand.  The  kind  young  book-  _j 
keeper  row  advised  us  to  set  out  without  delay,  as  the 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  way  was  long-  I 
shook  hiTTi  by  the  hand,  tnld  him  thai  I  should  nevcr^ 
fnrget  his  civility,  and  departed  with  the  guide. 

The  fine  young  girl,  whom  1  have  already  mcntionod, 
and  another  about  two  vears  younger,  departed  with  ua. 
Thev  were  dressed  in  the  graceful  female  attire  of  <M 
Wales 

We  bore  to  the  south  down  a  descent,  and  came  td 
some  moory,  quagpv  groimd  intersecled  with  water 
courses.  The  agility  of  the  young  girls  surprised  mc; 
they  sprang  uver  the  ivater-courses.  some  of  which  wwe 
at  least  four  feet  wide,  with  the  ease  and  alacrity 
lawnsn  After  a  short  time  we  came  to  a  road,  whkK 
however,  we  did  not  lon;>  reap  Iho  bcTielit  of.  as  it  onW 
fed  to  a  mine.  Seeing  a  house  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  f 
asked  my  guide  whose  it  was. 

"Typowdr,*'  said  he,  "a  powder  house,"  by  whidt  1 
supposed  he  meant  a  magazine  of  powder  used  fur 
blasting  in  the  mines.     He  had  not  a  word  of  Knglishi 

If  the  young  girls  were  nimble  with  their  feet,  tbei' 
were  nut  less  so  with  their  tongues,  as  ihey  kepi  up  an 
incessant  gabble  with  each  other  and  with  ihc  guidt  I 
understood  little  of  what  they  saidn  their  volubility  pre 
venting  me  from  catching  more  than  a  few  words,  Afto* 
we  had  gone  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  they  darted 
away  with  surprising  ^^wiftness  down  a  hill  towards  a 
distant  housCn  ^vhcre,  as  I  learned  from  my  guide,  ibc 
father  of  the  eldest  lived.  We  ascended  a  bin,  p&sscd 
bet^^-eer  t^vo  craggy  e)evali[>n?H  and  then  ^t-ended  to  the 
south-east  '*ver  a  strange,  miry  pljice,  in  which  I  thm^i 
any  one  at  night  not  acquatntefl  with  every  inch  nf  the 
«ray  would  run  imminent  risk  of  perishing,     I  cntcfcd 
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into  conversation  with  my  guide  After  a  little  lime  he 
asked  mc  \i  1  wa^  a  Welshman.     I  told  him  no. 

"  Ycu  could  teach  many  a  Welshmann"  aaid  he. 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  ?iaid  I, 

"Because  many  of  yijur  words  are  quite  above  my 
comprehension,"  ?jaid  he. 

"No  great  compliment/'  thought  i  to  myself;  but 
putting  a  good  face  upon  the  matter  I  told  him  thai  I 
knew  a  great  many  old  Welsh  words. 

''  Is  Poto^i  an  old  Welsh  word?"  said  he. 

"  No>"  said  I ;  "it  is  the  name  of  a  mine  in  the  Dcheu- 
borth  of  America." 

''  Is  it  a  lead  mine? "" 

"  No ! "  *;aid  I,  "  it  is  a  silver  mine.'* 

"Then  why  dct  they  call  onr  mint:,  which  is  a  lead 
mine,  by  the  name  of  a  stiver  mine?" 

"  ]}ccausc  they  \v'ish  to  pive  people  to  luidurstand/' 
said  I.  "  that  it  is  very  rich — as  rich  in  lead  a-S  Fot^>si  in 
silver  I^otosi  is,  or  was,  the  richest  silver  mine  in  the 
world,  and  fnjm  \\  has  come  at  lea^t  one  haif  of  the  silver 
which  wc  use  in  the  shape  of  money  and  otiier  things," 

"Well,"  said  he.  "  I  have  frequently  asked^  but  could 
never  learn  before  why  our  mine  was  called  Potosi." 

''You  did  not  ask  at  the  right  quarter,"  said  I;  "the 
young  man  with  the  glaired  hat  could  have  told  yiu  as 
well  as  1."  I  inquired  why  the  place  where  the  mine 
was  bore  the  name  of  E^yrn  Hjrion  or  1-ong  Bones. 
He  told  me  that  he  did  not  know,  but  believed  that  the 
bones  of  a  cawr  or  giant  had  been  found  there  in  ancient 
times      I  asked  him  if  the  mine  was  dcep- 

"  Very  deep/*  he  replied. 

"  Do  you  like  die  hfe  of  a  miner?"  said  J. 

"  Vety  much,"  said  he,  "'and  should  like  it  mure,  but 
for  the  noises  of  the  hilL" 

'^  Do  ytjLi  mtan  the  powder  bla^^ts  ?  "  said  K 

"Oh  no ! "  said  he.  '  I  care  nothin;;  for  them ,  1  mean 
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the  noises  made  by  ilie  spiTits  of  Ihe  hill  in  the  mi[ 
SDmctimes  Ihey  make  such  noises  as  frighten  the 
fi:ll(>w   whn  wurks  undergnniiicl  i^ui  of  his  senses.     Of 
on  a  time   I   was  wurkinii  by   my.sclf  very   deep   un 
ground,  in  a  little  chamber  tu  which  a  vcr>'  deep  4h 
led,     1  had  just  taken  up  my  light  to  5urve>'  my 
when  all  of  a  sudden  1  heard  a  dreadful  Tusliinjj  noise, 
if  an  immense  c|iEaiktiEy  of  earth  had   cume   tumblii 
down.   *  Oh  God  ! '  ^aid  1.  and  fell  backwards,  letting 
light  fall  which  instantly  went  out.    1  thought  the  whi 
shaft  had  yivcn  way,  and  that  1  wai;  buried  aliv^     1 
for  several  hours  half  stiipefiecli  thinking  now  and  lh< 
what  a  dreadful  Ihing  it  \v'a.s  to  be  buried  alive. 
length  1  tlioughL  I  would  gel  up,  go  to  the  mouth  <*f 
ahaA,  feel  the  mould,  ^vith  which  it  was  choked  up, 
then  come  back,  lie  down,  and  dia     So   I   got  up 
tottered  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  put  out  my  hand  and^ 
felt — nothing ;    all    was  clear,      1    went    forward, 
presently  felt  the  Udder.     Nothing  had   fallen  ;  all  u-; 
ju>l  the  same  as  when  I  came  down.     I  was  dreadfullj 
afraid  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  get  up  in  the  dark 
without  breaking  my  neck  ;  however,  1  tried,  and  at  Ja^t 
with    a  great   Heal  of   toil  and  danger,   got  to    a    place 
where  other  men   were   working.     The  noise  wa^  caused 
by  the  spirits  of  the  hill  in  the  hope  of  driving  the  mill 
out  of  hi.s  senses.     They  very  nearly  sjccceded.     1  a1 
never  forget  how  t  felt  when   I  thought    I  wa>v  burii 
alive.     If  it  were  not  for  those  noises  in  the  hilj,  the 
of  a  miner  would  be  quite  heaven  below." 

We  came  to  a  cottage  standing  under  a  hllluctc.  doio-r 
the  side  of  which   tumbled    a  streamlet  dose   by 
northern  side  of  the  building.     The  door  was  open, 
irside  were  two  or  three    females  and  M>me  chfl 
"  Have  yr>ii  any  enwyn } ''  said  the  lad,  peeping  in, 

'Ohycsl"  saida  voice— "digonl  digon!"  Presently 
buxom,  laughing  girl  brought  out  two  dUhcs  of  butlcr-j 
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Dne  ui  which  she  handed  to  me  and 
the  gLirie.     1  astced  her  ihe  name  of  the  placc 

"  Gwcn  Frwd — the  '  Fair  Rivulet,' "  ^d  fihc. 

■*Who  lives  here?" 

"  A  shepherd," 

"  Have  you  any  English?*' 

"  Nagos  1 "  said  >he.  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh. 
"What  .should  we  do  with  English  here?"  After  xve 
had  drunk  the  buttermilk  I  offered  the  girl  some  moncyn 
but  she  drew  back  her  hand  angrily,  and  said:  "We 
don't  take  money  from  tired  strantrers  for  two  drops  of 
buttermilk  ;  there's  plentj'  within,  and  there  are  a  thou- 
sand ewes  on  the  hJlk     Farvel  \  '* 

"  Dear  mel  "  thought  1  to  myself  as  1  walked  away, 
"  that  I  should  once  in  my  dsiys  have  found  shepherd  life 
something  as  poets  have  represented  it !  " 

1  saw  a  mighty  mountain  at  a  cun.siJer^ble  distance  on 
the  right,  the  same  1  believe  which  I  had  noted  some 
hours  before,  [  inquired  of  my  guide  whether  it  was 
I'lynllmmon. 

"  Oh  no  I  "  said  he,  "  that  is  Gaverse ;  Pumlimmon  is  to 
the  left." 

'*  Plynlimmon  is  a  famed  hill,"  said  1  ;  "  1  suppose  it  is 
very  high." 

*'Ves!*'  said  he,  "it  is  high;  but  it  is  uoi  famed 
because  it  is  high,  but  because  the  three  grand  rivers  of 
the  worJd  issue  from  ifi  breast,  the  Hafrcn,  the  Rheidol, 
and  the  G>vj'." 

Night  was  now  coming  rapidly  on,  attendee!  with  a 
dris:zli[ig  rain.  I  inquired  if  we  were  far  frfjin  Font 
Erwyd-  "  About  a  mile,"  -laid  my  guide  ;  **  we  shall  soon 
be  there,"  We  quickeried  uur  pace.  After  a  little  time 
he  asketl  me  if  I  was  going  farther  tlian  Pont  Er^vyd, 

'*  I  am  bound  for  the  bridge  of  the  evil  man,"  said  J : 
"  but  I  daresay  I  shall  slop  at  Pont  Erwyd  to-nighl." 

"VouwilJ  do  right,"  said  he;  '* it  is  only  three  miles 
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from  Pont  Erwyd  to  the  bridge  oX  The  evil  man.  but  I 
think  we  shall  have  h  stormy  night." 

"  When  I  get  to  Pont  Erviyd  "  said  !,  ''  how  far  shall  I 
be  from  South  Wales?" 

"From  Sonth  Wales!"  !iaTd  he;  "you  are  in  South 
Wales  now ;  you  passed  Ihc  Terfyn  of  North  WaIcs  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago.'' 

The  rain  now  fell  fast,  and  there  was  so  thick"  a  mi^t 
that  I  could  only  see  a  few  yards  before  me.  We  de- 
scended into  a  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  [  heard  a 
river  roaring. 

*' That's  the  Rheidol,"  said  my  g^idc.  "coming  from 
Fnmlimmon,  swollen  with  rain." 

Without  descending  to  the  river,  ss'e  turned  aside  up 
a  hill,  and,  after  passing  by  a  few  huts,  came  to  a  large 
house,  which  my  guide  told  me  was  the  inn  of  Pom 
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My  guide  went  to  a  side  door,  and  opening  it  withw 
ceremony  went  in.  I  followed  and  found  myself  in  a 
spacious  and  comfortable-looking  kitchen:  a  Urge  Are 
blazed  in  a  huge  grate,  o\x  one  side  of  which  was  a  settle: 
plenty  of  culinary  utensils,  both  jjevi'ter  and  copper,  htJiig 
around  on  the  walls,  and  several  goodly  rows  of  bam^ 
and  sides  of  bacon  were  suspended  from  the  roof.  There 
were  several  people  present^  some  on  the  settle  and 
others  on  chairs  in  the  vicinity  uf  the  Jir&  As  1  &d- 
vanced*  a  nan  aro*ie  from  a  chair  and  came  towards  mc 
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H^'  was  alxjut  thtrty-five  years  of  age,  Avdl  and  sirongiy 
made,  with  a  frcsli  complexion,  a  hawk  nose,  and  a  keen 
grey  eye  He  wore  top-boots  and  breeches,  a  half  jockey 
coat,  and  had  a  round  cap  made  of  the  skin  of  some 
animal  on  his  head. 

"Servant,  sirl"  siaid  he  in  rather  a  sharp  tone,  and 
surveying  mc  with  somctliiuji  of^  siijiercilious  aJr. 

"  Your  most  obedient  hitmblc  servant!"  said  1;  "J 
presume  you  are  the  landlord  of  this  house." 

"  Landlord  I "  said  he,  "  landlord  !  It  is  true  [  receive 
guest*;  sometimes  into  my  house,  but  I  do  so  solely  with 
the  view  of  accommodaiing  them  ;  I  do  not  depend  upon 
innkceping  for  a  livelihood.  I  hire  the  principal  part  of 
the  land  in  this  neighbourhood. " 

"  If  that  be  the  case/*  said  I,  '*  1  had  better  continue 
my  way  to  the  Devil's  Bridge ;  I  am  not  at  all  tired,  and 
I  betieve  it  is  not  very  far  distant." 

*'Oh,  as  you  arc  here."  said  the  farm er* landlord.  "I 
hope  you  will  stay.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  any 
gentleman  should  leave  my  hou.se  at  night  after  coming 
with  an  intenttcn  of  slaying,  more  especially  in  a  night 
like  this.  Martha  i "  said  he,  turning  to  ^  female 
between  thirty  and  forty — who  E  subsequently  learned 
was  the  mistress — "  prepare  the  parlour  instantly  for  this 
gentleman,  and  don't  fail  to  mal<e  up  a  good  fire>"" 

Martha  forthwith  hurried  away,  attended  by  a  much 
younger  femalc- 

"Till  your  room  is  prepared,  sir."  said  he,  '*  perhaps 
you  will  have  no  objection  to  ait  down  before  our  fire?" 
*'Not  the  least,"  said  1  ;  '*  nothing  gi\/es  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  sit  before  a  kitchen  fire.  First  of  all, 
however.  I  must  settle  with  my  guide,  and  likewise 
see  that  he  has  soincthing  to  eat  and  drink." 

"ShalJ  I  interpret  for  youf*"  said  the  landlord;  *^  the 
lad  has  not  a  word  of  English;  1  know  him  well." 

"  t  have  not  been  under  his  guidance  for  the  last  three 
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hours,"  ^d  1.  '^\vlUioiJt  koowinf^  that  he  cannot  speik 
English  1  but  I  want  no  interpreter." 

*'  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  sir,"*  said  the  landlord,  with 
a  surprised  and  dissatisfied  air,  "that  you  understand 
Welsh  > " 

I  made  no  answer,  but  turning  to  the  guide  thankoi 
him  for  his  kindness,  and  giving  him  some  mcmey  aslcod 
him  if  it  was  enough, 

"  More  than  enough,  sir,"  said  the  lad  ;  "  I  did  not 
expect  halfas  much.      Farewell!" 

He  was  then  about  to  depart,  but  I  prevented  him 
saying : 

■  Vou  must  not  |^o  till  you  have  ealen  and  drunk. 
What  will  ymi  have?" 

"  Merely  a  cup  ofile.  sir,"  said  the  lad. 

*  That  won't  do,"  said  1;  "you  shall  have  bread  and 
cheese  and  as  much  ale  as  you  can  drink,  i*ray,"'  sa>d  I 
to  the  landlord,  "lei  this  young  man  have  £ome  bredU 
and  cheese  aiTd  a  large  quart  of  ale." 

The  landlord  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  tlien  tlini' 
ing  to  the  lad  he  said  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Shon  ?  It  is  some  time 
since  you  had  a  quart  of  ale  to  your  own  check" 

"Cheek."  said  I— '^chet-k!  Is  that  a  Welsh  word* 
Surely  it  is  an  importation  from  the  English,  and  not 
a  very  genteel  one." 

"  Oh  come,  sir ! "  said  the  landlord,  "■  we  can  disperse 
mth  your  criticisms.  A  pretty  thing  indeed  for  you. 
on  the  strength  of  knowing  half-a-do7en  word*  of  Welsh, 
to  set  up  for  a  Welsh  critic  Jn  the  house  of  a  person  who 
knows  the  ancient  British  language  jjerfectly," 

*'  Dear  me!"  said  1,  "how  fortunate  I  am!  a  person 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  ancient  British  larif^UE^e  is 
what  1  have  long  wished  to  «ee.  Pray  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Darfcl  Gathcrc!  ?  " 

'^OhsirT'  smd  the  landlord,  ^'you  must  answer  tlut 
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question  yourself;    I  dor'C  prelcnil  tn  underst;iini  gib- 
berish!" 

"  Darfcl  Gathcrcl."  said  J.  "  is  not  gibberish  ;  il  was  the 
name  of  the  great  wooden  image  at  Ty  Dewi,  or  Saint 
David's,  in  Pembrokeshire,  to  kvhich  thousands  of 
pilgrims  in  the  days  of  popery  used  to  repair  fiir  the 
puq^ose  of  adoring  it,  and  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  was  sent  up  to  London  as  a  curio3itj% 
where  it  eventually  served  as  ftrewood  to  burn  the  monk 
Forrest  upon,  who  was  sentenced  to  the  stake  by  Henry 
the  Kighth  for  denying  his  supremacy.  What  1  want 
to  know  is,  the  meaning  of  the  name,  which  \  could 
never  ^t  explained,  but  which  you  who  know  the 
ancient  British  language  perfectly  can  doubtless 
interpret." 

""  Oh,  sin"  said  the  landlord,  "  when  I  said  I  knew  the 
British  language  pctfccdy.  \  perhaps  went  too  far  ;  there 
arc,  of  course,  some  obsolete  terms  in  the  British  tongue, 
which  I  don't  understand,  Dar.  Dar— what  is  it? 
Darmod  Coiterel  amongst  the  rest;  but  to  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language  I  think  I  may  lay 
some  pretensions:  were  I  not  well  acquaintttl  with 
it,  I  should  not  have  carried  off  the  pri?,t  at  various 
cisteddfodau,  as  I  have  dotie.  1  am  a  poet  sir — a 
prydydd." 

"It  is  singular  enough/'  said  I,  "that  the  only  two 
Welsh  poets  I  have  seen  have  been  innkeepers — one  is 
yourself,  the  other  a  person  I  met  in  Anglesey.  I 
suppose  the  Muse  is  fond  ofcwrw  da." 

*  Vou  would  fain  be  pleasnnt,  sir,"  said  the  landlowi ; 
*"  but  I  b^  leave  to  Inform  you  that  I  am  not  fond 
of  pleasantries ;  and  now,  as  my  wife  anti  the  snT\-ant 
are  returned,  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  conducting 
you  to  the  parlour." 

^  Before  I  go/'  said  I.  "  I  should  like  to  see  my  guide 
providrd  with  what    I  ordered"     I  stayed  till  the  lad 
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^^a£  accommodated  vvJth  bre^d  ^nd  cheese  and  a  fbamin^ 
lank^ird  of  alf^,  and  then  bidding  hira  farewell.  I  followeil 
the  landlord  I'nla  the  parlour,  where  1  round  a  fire  kindkd. 
which,  howc\'er.  smoked  exceedingly,  1  asked  my  httti 
what  {  could  have  for  supper,  and  ;vas  told  that  be 
did  not  know,  but  that  if  1  would  leave  the  matt^ 
to  him  he  would  send  the  best  he  could.  As  he  wai 
going  away.  I  said:  "So  you  ;ire  a  poet?  Well,  ! 
am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  1  have  been  fond  of  Wdab 
poetry  from  my  boyhood-  What  kind  of  verse  do  you 
employ  in  general?  Dtd  you  ever  write  an  awdl  't\\  \ht 
four-and- twenty  measures?  What  arc  the  ihemes  of 
your  songs  ?  The  dL-cds  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  South 
Wales.  I  suppose,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  great  nxn 
of  the  nciR;hbourhood  who  receive  you  as  an  honoured 
guest  at  their  tables.  I'll  bet  a  guinea  that  howc%'« 
clever  a  fellow  you  may  be  you  never  sang  anything  in 
praise  of  your  landlord's  housekeeping  equal  to  what 
Dafydd  Nanmor  sang  in  praise  of  that  of  Rycc  of  Twyn 
four  hundred  years  ^o : 

^  For  K^ce  rf  hundred  chouBands  ploughed 
The  lands  .-u-ound  hia  fair  abode  ; 
Did  vines  nf  |ln»u5iiad  vineyards  bleed, 
Still  cnrii  and  wine  jjrcat  Kyct  would  need  ; 
[f  ftll  the  cnnh  had  bread^s  sweei  savouti 
And  waicr  nil  bad  c/dtr'^  f1<iVQur, 
Three  rcwriTig  feaai^  in  Ryfc'a  hall 
Would  awnllcw  carih  And  ocean  ot[. 

Hey}" 

"  RcAlly.  sir."  said  the  landlord.  "  I  don't  know  hcnv  to 
reply  to  you,  for  the  greater  part  of  your  discourse  is 
utterly  unintelligible  to  me.  Perhaps  you  are  a  better 
Welshman  than  myself;  but  however  that  may  be,  I 
shall  lake  the  liberty  of  retiring  in  order  to  give  ovxlerr 
about  your  supper," 

In  about  half-an-hour  the  supper  made  its  appearance 
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in  ihe  shape  *>f  some  bacon  and  eggs.  On  tasting  them 
I  found  ihem  very  good,  and  railing  for  snmc  ale  \ 
made  a  very  tolerable  supper.  After  ihc  things  had 
been  removed  I  drew  near  to  the  fire,  but  as  it  still 
smoked,  I  f^oon  betooU  myself  to  the  kitchen-  My  (rujde 
had  taken  his  departiirCn  but  the  others  whom  I  had 
left  were  still  there.  The  landlord  was  talking  in  Welsh 
to  a  man  in  a  rough  great -coat,  about  sheep.  Setting 
myself  down  near  the  Brc,  I  called  for  a  glass  of  \vhiskcy 
and  water^  and  then  observing:  that  the  landlord  and  his 
friend  had  suddenly  become  ^iient,  I  said:  "Pray  go 
on  with  your  discourse  ;  don't  !ei  me  be  any  hindrance 
to  you." 

"  Vcs  sir  I "  said  the  landlord  snappishly,  "  ^o  on  with 
our  discourse  ;  for  your  edification,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Well  "  said  I.  "^luppo^eit  is  for  my  edification  ;  surely 
you  don't  grudge  a  stranger  a  little  edification  which 
will  coat  you  nothing?" 

•'  I  don't  know  that,  sir,"  said  the  landlord  ;  "  I  don't 
know  that  Really,  sir,  the  kitchen  is  not  the  place  for  a 
gentleman" 

■■  Ves.  it  is."  said  I,  "provided  ihe  parlour  smokes. 
Come,  come,  1  am  going  to  have  a  glass  of  whiskey  and 
water  ;  perhaps  you  will  take  one  with  me.'* 

'*Well,  sir!"  said  the  landlord,  in  rather  a  softened 
tone,  *'  I  have  no  objection  to  take  a  glass  with  you  " 

Two  glacises  of  whiskey  and  water  were  presently 
brought,  and  the  landlord  and  1  drank  to  each  other's 
health 

"  ts  this  a  sheep  district } "  said  1,  after  a  pause  of  a 
minute  or  two. 

''Yes,  sir,"  said  the  landlord;  "'it  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  called  a  sheep  district" 

"  1  suppose  the  Southdown  and  Norfolk  breeds  would 
not  do  for  these  here  parts/'  said  I,  with  a  regular 
Norfolk  whine. 


"  No,  *^fr,  I  don't  think  they  xvould  exuctly/  ,'^aid  ihc 
landlord,  staring  at  mc  "Do  you  know  anytliing  abocl 
sheep?" 

"Pletity,  plenty,"  said  I;  "quite  as  muc^  indeed  ai 
about  Welsh  words  and  poetrj'-"  Then  in  a  yet  more 
^vhining  lone  th;Lii  before,  I  said:  *' Do  you  think  th^ia 
body  uith  [noncy  in  his  pocket  could  hire  a  niec  comfort' 
abie  sheep  farm  hereabouts  ? " 

"Oh,  sir!"  said  the  landlord  in  a  ftinous  tone,  "you 
liavc  come  to  look  out  for  a  farm,  I  sec<  and  to  outbid  us 
pixir  Welshmen:  it  is  on  thai  account  yuu  have  studied 
Welsh  ;  but,  sir.  I  A^ould  have  you  know " 

"  C"mc  [ "  said  I.  "  don't  be  afraid  ;  I  wouldn't  have  all 
the  farms  in  your  countn',  provided  j"OU  would  lie  them 
in  a  string  and  ofter  them  to  me.  If  1  talked  about  a 
farm,  it  was  because  I  am  in  the  habit  of  talking  about 
cl'c^y^hing^  being  versed  in  all  matters,  do  you  s<:e.  or 
affecting  to  be  su,  which  comes  much  to  the  same  thing. 
My  real  business  in  this  neighbourhood^  is  to  ^ce 
Devil's  Hridge  and  the  scenery  about  it." 

"'  Very  j^oud,  sir/'  sd.id  the  landlord  :  "  1  thought  so 
first.  A  great  many  English  go  to  sec  the  Devil's  Rri 
and  the  scenery  near  it,  though  I  really  don't  know  why, 
for  there  is  nothing  so  veiy  particular  in  either.  We 
liavc  a  bridge  here  too,  quite  as  good  as  the  Devil's 
Bridge :  and  as  for  scenery.  Ill  back  the  scenery  about 
this  house  against  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Devil's  Bridge  Yet  everybody  goes  to  the 
Devil's  Bridge  and  nobody  comes  here  ! " 

"  You  might  easily  bring  everybody  here,"  said  I ,  *■  if 
you  ivould  hut  employ  yoYir  talent.  You  should  cele- 
brate the  wonders  of  youi  neighbourhood  in  cowydds, 
and  >'ou  would  soon  have  plenty  of  visitors ;  but  you 
don't  want  them,  you  know,  and  prefer  to  be  without 
them," 

The  landlord  looked  at  me  for  a  mnmeni,  then  takiriR 
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a  sip  of  hia  whiskey  and  water  he  turned  to  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  prev-iously  been  talking  and  recommenced 
ihe  discourse  about  sheep.  I  make  no  doubt,  however, 
that  I  was  a  rc.^ilraint  upon  them ;  they  frequently 
glanced  at  mc,  and  soon  fell  to  whispering.  At  last 
both  got  up  and  left  the  roomn  the  landlord  ^nishing 
his  glass  of  whiskey  and  water  before  he  went  away, 

"  So  you  arc  going  tn  the  Devil's  Bridge,  sir ! "  said  an 
elderly  man. dressed  in  agrcy  coat>  with  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  who  sat  on  the  settle  smoking  a  pipe  in  company 
with  another  elderly  man  with  a  leather  hat,  with  whom 
1  had  heard  him  discourwr  sometimes  in  Welsh,  some- 
times in  Knglish,  the  Welsh  which  he  spoke  being  rather 
broken. 

"Yes."  said  I,  "i  am  going  to  have  a  sight  of  the 
bridge  and  Ihe  neighbouring  scener>'-" 

"WeJ],  sir,  I  don't  think  you  will  be  disappointedH  fur 
both  are  wmiderfnl." 

"  Are  you  a  Welshman  ? "  said  L 

"  No.  sir,  I  am  not ;  1  am  an  Englishman  from 
Durham,  which  is  the  best  county  in  England" 

'^  So  it  is,"  said  I—"  for  some  things  at  any  rate-  For 
example,  where  do  >ou  find  such  beef  as  in  Durham  ?" 

■*Ah^  where  indeed,  sir?  1  have  always  said  that 
neither  the  Devonshire  nor  the  Lincolnshire  beef  is  to 
be  named  ir  the  same  day  with  that  of  Durham," 

"  Well,"  said  1,  ■'  what  business  do  you  follow  in  these 
parts?     1    suppose  you  farm  ?" 

"  NOr  sir,  I  do  not ;  [  am  what  they  call  a  mining 
captain/" 

"  ]  suppose  that  gentleman,'  said  \,  motioning  to  the 
man  in  the  leather  hat,  "  is  not  from  Durham  ?  *' 

"  No,  sit,  he  IS  nut ;  he  is  from  this  neighbourhood." 

"And  does  he  follow  mining?" 

"  No,  sir.  he  docs  not ;  he  carries  about  the  letters. *' 

"  Is  your  mine  near  this  place?  " 
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■*  Not  very,  sir ;  it  ts  nearer  the  Deuirs  Bridge'' 

"  Why  is  tile  bridge  caJlcd  the  Devil  s  Bridge  >"'  Kaid  i. 

"  Because,  STT.  'tis  said  that  the  Devil  built  il  in  the  oldl 
lime,  though  that  I  can  hardly  believe ;  for  the  DcviL 
ye  see,  delights  in  nothing  but  mischief,  and  it  is  noCl 
Ukcly  that  siich  being  the  case  he  would  have  built 
tiling;  ivhich  must  havt  been  of  wonderful  service 
people  by  enabling  them  to  pass  in  ^a^cl>'  over  a  <lread-i 
ful  gulf." 

"  I  have  heard, "  said  tlie  oJd  postman  with  the  Je^thcr^ 
hat,  "that  the  Devil  had  no  liand  in  de  work  at  alJ,  but 
thai  it   was   buill    by    a    Mynach,  "t   numk,  on    which 
account  dc  river  over  which  dc  bridge  is  butll  i&  colled 
Afon  y  Mynach — dat  is  de  Monk  a  River." 

'■  Did  you  ever  hear,"  said  1.  "  of  three  crcaturct  «it-i 
lived  a  long  lime  ago  near  the  Devil's  Bridge,  called  xh'. 
riant  de  Bat?" 

"Ah,  master  I"  said  the  old  postman,  *M  do  m;c  Ihjt 
you  have  been  v^  these  parts  before;  had  you  noU  vui 
would  not  know  of  the  IMani  de  Bat" 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  i  have  never  been  here  before;  but  I 
heart!  of  them  when  I  was  ri  boy,  from  a  C-umro  whi> 
taught  me  Webh,  and  had  hvcd  for  aomc  time  in  liioc 
parts,  Wcil»  what  du  they  say  here  abtml  Uic  Plant  dc 
Bat?  for  he  who  mentioned  ihem  to  me  couid  give  me 
no  further  information  about  them  than  that  ihey  were 
horrid  creatures  who  lived  in  a  eave  near  the  Devil's 
Bridge  several  hundred  j'cars  ago." 

''Well,  master,"  said  the  old  postrtutn.  thru-sliog  hii 
forefinger  twice  or  thrice  into  the  bowJ  of  his  pipe,  "1 
will  telJ  you  what  they  says  here  about  the  Plam  de  BaL 
In  tie  eld  time — two,  three  hundred  year  ^%u — a  man  lived 
somewhere  about  here  called  Bat  ur  Uartliolomcw  ;  this 
man  had  three  children,  two  boys  and  one  girL  who. 
because  their  father'^  name  was  Bat,  were  genenilly 
called     Plant  de  Bat,'  or  Bat's  ehildren,     Veiy   wicked 
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children  they  were  frotn  their  cradle,  giving  their  father 
and  mother  much  trouble  and  uneasiness;  no  good  [n 
any  one  of  them,  neither  in  the  buys  nor  the  girL  Now 
the  boySj  once  when  they  were  rambling  idly  about, 
lighted  by  chance  upon  a  cave  near  the  Devil's  Bridge. 
Very  strange  cave  it  was,  with  just  one  litt]e  hole  at  top 
to  go  in  by;  so  ihe  boys  said  to  one  another:  ^  Nice 
cave  tills  for  thief  to  live  in.  Suppose  we  come  here 
when  we  arc  a  little  more  big  and  turn  thief  ourselves." 
Well,  they  waited  till  the>"  were  a  little  more  big,  and 
then  leaving  their  father's  house  they  came  to  de  cave 
and  turned  thief,  lying  snug  there  all  day  and  going  out 
at  nighl  tr»  mh  uin»n  ihe  roacl:^.  Well,  there  wa?^  soon 
much  lalk  in  the  country  about  the  robberies  uliich  were 
being  committed,  and  people  often  went  out  in  search  of 
de  thieves,  but  all  m  vain  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  they  were 
in  a  cave  very  hard  to  light  upon,  having,  ^^  I  said  before, 
merely  one  little  hole  at  lop  to  go  in  by.  Sfi  llat's  boys 
went  on  swimmingly  for  a  lorig  time,  lying  snug  in  cave 
by  day  and  going  out  at  night  to  rob,  letting  no  one 
know  where  they  were  but  their  sister,  who  was  as  bad 
as  themselves,  and  used  tr^  come  to  them  and  briny  them 
food  and  slay  with  them  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  go  out 
and  rob  w^ith  them.  Hut  as  dc  pitcher  Avhich  goes  often 
to  de  well  comes  home  broke  at  last,  so  it  happened  with 
Hat's  children-  After  robbing  people  upon  the  roads  by 
night  many  a  long  year  and  never  being  found  out,  they 
at  last  met  one  j^reai  gentleman  upon  the  roads  by  nighi 
and  not  only  robbed,  but  killed  him,  leaving  his  body  all 
cut  and  gashed  rear  to  Devil's  bridge.  That  job  waa  the 
ruin  of  Plant  de  Bat.  for  the  great  gentleman's  friends 
gathered  together  and  hunted  after  his  murderers  with 
dc^p  and  at  length  came  to  the  cave,  and  going  in,  found 
it  stocked  with  riches,  and  the  Plant  dc  ISat  sitting  upon 
the  riches,  not  oniy  the  boys  but  the  girl  alsa  So  they 
took  out  the  riches  -ind  the  l*lant  de  Batj  and  the  riches 
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they  Hid  give  lo  churches  and  s^pyltys,  and  the  Plant  6e 
Bat  they  did  execute,  hanging  the  boys  and  bunding  ihc 
girl  That»  master,  is  what  they  says  in  dese  parts  about 
the  Plant  do  Bat*' 

"  Thank  you  1 "  said  I,     *'  Is  the  cave  yet  to  be  seen?" 

"  Oil  yes  !  it  is  yet  Uj  be  seen,  or  part  of  iu  for  it  is  not 
now  what  it  was,  having  been  partly  flung  open  lo  hinder 
othtr  ihic^'es  from  nestling  in  it  Jt  b  on  tlic  bank  of 
the  river  Mynach,  just  before  it  joins  the  RheidoL  Many 
gentlefolk  in  dc  summer  go  to  see  the  Plant  dc  Bat'« 
cave/' 

'^Arc  yon  ^ure/'  said  I,  "thai  Plant  de  Bat  incftn» 
Bat's  children?" 

"  I  am  not  sure,  master  ;  [  merely  says  what  I  have 
he^rd  other  people  say.  I  believe  some  says  that  ft 
mean-s  'the  wicked  children,'  or  *the  DeviPs  childrca' 
And  now,  master,  we  may  as  h-cII  have  done  with  them 
for  should  you  question  me  throu^jh  the  whole  night 
1  could  tell  you  nothing  more  about  the  Plant  de  Bat/' 

After  a  little  further  discourse,  chiefly  about  sheep 
and  the  weather,  T  retired  to  the  ^jarlour,  where  the 
fire  was  now  buniii^  brightly  i  :*eatmg  myself  bcfon 
it,  I  remained  for  a  considerable  time  staring;  at  the 
embers  and  thinking  o\^er  the  events  of  the  day.  At 
length  1  rang  the  bell  and  begged  to  tie  shown  to  my 
chamber,  wheie  I  sooii  sank  to  sleep,  killed  by  ihc 
pattering  of  rain  against  the  window  and  the  sound  of 
a  neighbouring  cascade. 
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Wid  Sccnerf— Awful  Cliasni — John  Cteavc^ — Durham  County— 
Queen  PhJlippn— The  Two  Aldens— WeUh  Wife— The 
NobUsi  Business— The  Welsh  and  the  Salve— The  Lad  John. 

A  RAINV  and  boisterous  night  was  succeeded  by  a 
bright  and  beautiful  moTning,  I  arose  and  havtni,' 
ordered  breakfast  went  forth  to  see  what  kind  of 
country  I  had  got  into.  I  found  myself  amongst  wild. 
strange- looking  hills,  not,  however^  of  any  particular 
height.  The  house,  which  seemed  to  front  the  cast^ 
stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  a  wide  platform  abutting 
on  a  deep  and  awful  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
chafed  and  foamed  the  Rheidol,  This  river  enters 
the  valley  of  Tont  Erwyd  from  the  north-westn  thcji 
makes  a  variety'  of  snake-likc  turns,  and  at  last  bears 
au-ay  lo  the  south-east  just  beiow  the  inn.  The  banks 
are  sheer  wall^i.  from  sivty  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  and 
the  bed  of  the  river  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  volcanic 
rent  A  brook,  running  from  the  south  past  the  inn. 
tumbles  into  the  chaum  at  an  angle,  and  forms  the 
cascade  whose  sound  had  lulled  me  to  sleep  the  pre- 
ceding night. 

After  breakfasting  1  paid  my  bill,  and  set  out  for 
the  Devil's  Jkidge  without  seeing  anything  more  uf 
that  remarkable  personage  in  whom  were  united  land- 
lord, farmer,  poet,  and  mighty  fine  ^renlleman  —  the 
master  of  the  houjie.  I  soon  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  where  arc  a  few  houses  and  the  bridge  from 
which  the  place  takes  its  name,  Tont  Erw>'d  signifying 
the  bridge  of  Erwyd.  As  I  was  looking  over  the 
bridge,  near  which  are  two  or  three  small  walfrfalls, 
an    elderly   man   in  a  grey   coal,   fnlUiwnl   hy   a   yrum^ 
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lad  arid  dog,  came  down  the  road  which  I  had  myself 
just  descended 

"Good  day,  sir/'  said  he,  stopping  fchen  he  came 
upon  ihe  bridge.    "  I  suppose  you  are  boun<l  my  road  >" 

"  Ah,*'  said  I.  recognising  the  old  mining  ^aptain  with 
whom  1  liad  talked  m  the  kitchen  the  night  before, 
"is  it  you?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Yes.  I  am  bound 
your  way,  provided  you  are  going  to  Uie  Devil's 
Bridge" 

"Then,  sir,  we  can  go  togetlier,  fur  1  am  lx>uiiH  to 
my  mine,  which  lies  only  a  little  way  t'other  side  of  the 
Devil's  Bridge/' 

Crossing  the  bridge  of  Envyd,  we  directed  our  course 
to  the  south-east. 

"  What  young  man  is  that,"  said  1,  *'  who  is  folfowing 
behind  us  ? " 

"The  young  man,  sir.  is  my  son  Joha  and  the  dog 
with  him  h  his  dog  Joe," 

"And  what  may  your  name  be,  if  I  may  take  ih^ 
liberty  of  asking?" 

"  Greaves,  sir ;  John  Greaves  from  the  county  of 
Durham." 

"  Ah !  a  capital  county  that"  said  1. 

"  Vuu  like  the  county,  sir  ?  God  bless  you  !  John  I* 
said  he  in  a  loud  voice,  turning  to  the  lad,  "why  don't 
you  offer  to  carry  the  gentleman's  knapsack?" 

*^  Don't  let  him  trouble  himself,"  said  1,  **  As  I  wv 
just  now  sayingj  a  capital  countj'  is  Durham  county." 

■'  Vou  really  had  better  let  Ihe  boy  carry  your  bag,  sir." 

"No."  said  ],  "1  would  rather  carry  it  myself  I 
question  upon  the  whole  whether  there  is  a  bcttei 
county  in  England." 

"  Is  it  long  !iinceyour  honour  was  in  Durham  county?" 

"  A  good  long  time.     A  matter  of  forty  years." 

"  Forty  years  l-^why  that's  the  life  of  a  man.  Thit'* 
Longer  than   I   have  been   out  of  the  cojnty  myself 
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I  suppose  your   honour   can't   remember    much   about 
the  county." 

" Oh  \es  \  can  !    I  remember  a  good  deal." 

"  Pli:iise,  your  honoKr.  Idl  \\\^  what  you  FL-member 
about  the  county-      It  would  do  me  good  to  hear  it," 

'*  Well,  1  remember  it  was  a  very  fine  county  in  more 
respects  than  one.  One  part  of  it  was  full  of  bi;* 
hills  and  mountains,  where  there  were  mines  of  coal 
and  lead,  with  mighty  works  with  talt  chimneys  spout- 
ing out  black  smoke,  and  engines  roaring  and  big 
wheels  going  round,  some  turned  by  steam,  and  others 
by  what  they  call  forces,  that  is,  brooks  of  water 
dashing  down  steep  channels.  Another  part  was  a 
more  level  country,  with  beautiful  woods,  happy-looking 
farm-houses,  wcll-fillcd  Reld»  and  rich, glorious  meadows. 
m  which  stood  stately,  with  brown  sides  and  short 
horns,  the  Durham  ox%" 

"*  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I "  said  my  companion.  "  Ah  \  I  see 
your  honour  knows  everything  aboiil  Durham  county. 
Forces?  none  but  one  \vho  had  been  in  Durham  county 
would  have  used  that  word.  I  haven't  heard  it  for 
five- and -thirty  years.  Forces  I  there  was  a  force  close 
to  my  village,  I  wonder  if  your  honour  has  ever  been 
in  Durham  city?" 

"Oh  yes!  I  have  been  there." 

"Docs  your  honour  remember  anything  about 
Durham  city?" 

"  Oh  yes  1  1  remember  a  good  deal  about  it." 

''Then,  your  honour,  pray  tell  us  what  you  remember 
about  it — pray  do  I  pcrhap-s  it  will  do  me  good." 

'*Well  then,  I  remember  that  it  was  a  fine  old  city 
standing  on  a  hill  with  a  rJver  running  under  it,  and 
that  it  had  a  Rre  old  chnrch.  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
whole  of  Britain;  likewise  a  fine  old  castle;  and  last, 
not  least,  a  capital  old  inn,  where  1  got  a  capital  dinner 
off  roast    Durham    beef,   and    a  capital   glass   of  ale, 
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which   I   believe  was  th?  caitse  oF  my  being   evfir  Aha 
fond  of  ale," 

"  Dear  mel  Ah,  1  sec  your  honour  knows  ^1  about 
Durham  city  And  now  let  me  ask  one  question 
How  came  yoitt  honour  in  Durham  city  and  count}? 
]  don't  think  your  honour  Is  a  Durham  man  either  nf 
town  or  field." 

'*  1  am  not ;    but  when   1   was  a  lilUe  boy  I  |i 
throLigh  Durham  count)'  with  my  mother  and  brother 
to  a  place  called  Scotland," 

"  Scc^lland  !  a  queer  country  that,  your  honour  f  *■ 

"So  it  is,"  said  I  ;  ''a  queerer   country    I    never  saw 
in  all  my  life.'' 

"  And  a  queer  set  of  people,  your  honour," 

"  So  the)"  are,"  said  I  :  "  a  queerer  set  of  p<?ople  ihjifi 
the  Scolch  you  would  scarcely  see  in  a  summer'*^  d;»y,' 

"The  Durham    folks,  neither  of  town  or  fcld. 
much  reason  to  speak  well  of  the  Scotch,  your  honoui 

-  1  dare  say  not,'*  said  I  ;  "very  few  people  have' 

"And  yet  the  Durham  folks,  your  honour,  generaUv 
contrived  to  give  them  as  good  as  [hey  brought." 

"That  they  did,"'  said  I  ;  "'a  pretty  licking  the  Durham 
folks  once  gave  the  Scoti  under  the  walls  of  Durham 
citj',  after  the  scamps  had  been  plundering  the  coimtrv 
for  three  weeks — a  precious  licking  they  gave  them, 
slaying  I  don't  know  how  many  thousands,  and  taking 
their  king  prisoner*' 

"So  they  did,  your  honour,  and  under  the  cominaihi. 
of  a  woman  too," 

"  Very  true,"  said  I  ;  "  Queen  Philippa." 

"Just  so.  your  honour!  The  idea  thai  your  honour 
should  know  so  much  about  Durham,  both  iield  and 
lownS" 

"  Welh"  said  I,  ''since  I  have  told  you  so  much  iibout 
Durham,  perhaps  you  will  nnw  tell  me  siimethinjr  aboLjI 
yourself     Jlow  did  yuu  come  here?" 
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"  I  had  better  be^in  from  the  beffinmng,  your  honour, 
I   was  born   in    Durham   county   close  beside   the  Great 
Force,   which    no  clf»ubl    your    honour   has  seen.     My 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  had  a  bit  of  a  share  in  a  mining 
cnnccrn.     I  was  brought  up  from  my  childhood  both  to 
farming  and  mining  W'lrk^  but  most  to  mining,  because, 
do  you  see,  I  took  most  pleasure  in  it.  being  the  more 
noble  business  of  the  two.     Shortly  after  I  had   come  to 
man*s  estate  my  father  died,  leaving  me  a  decent  little 
property,  whereupon   I  forsook  farming  alto^thcr  and 
^£^ve   myself  up,   body,   soul,  and    capital,    tn    mining, 
which  aX  last  I  thoroughly  understand  in  ail  its  branches. 
Well,    your   honour,  about   five-and-lhirty   years  ago — 
that  was  when  I  was  about  twenty -eight— a  cry  went 
through  the  north  country  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
might  be  made  by  opening  Wales,  that  is.  by   mining 
in     Wales    in    the  proper    fashion,  which    mean^    the 
north  co[jntr>'   fashion,  for  there  is  no  other   fashion  of 
mining  good  for  muck     There  ha<l   ]on|j  been   mines  in 
Wales,  but  they  had  alw;L>^3  been  \^orkcd  in  a  poor,  weak, 
languid  manner^  very  different  from  that  of  the  north 
country      So   a   company   was   formed,  at  the  head  of 
whicfi  were  the  Aiders,  George  and  Thomas,  for  opening 
Wales,   and    they    purchased     certain     mines     in     these 
districts  which  ihey  knew  to  be  productive,  and  which 
might   be  made  yet  more  so,  and  settling  down  here 
called  themselves  the  Rheidol  United,     Well,  after  they 
had  been   here  a  little  time  they  found  themselves  in 
want  of  a  man  to  superintend  their  concerns,  above  all 
in  the  smelting  department     So  they  thought  of  me, 
who  was  known  to  most  of  the  mining  gentry  in    the 
north  country,  and  they  made  a  proposal  to  me  through 
George  Alden,  afterwarris  Sir  George,  to  C[]me  here  and 
superintend,     \  said  no  at  first,  for  [  didn't  like  the  idea 
of  leaving  Durham  county  to  come  to  such  an  outlandish 
place  as  Wales ;  howsomeover,  I  at  last  allowed  myself 
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to  be  overpcrsviaded  by  Genrgc  Alden,  artcrwarfb 
George,  and  here  I  came  wiih  my  H'lTe  and  faiDJIy — 
must  tell  vDiir  hnnoiir  I  had  married  a  respectable 
woman  of  D^iriiam  ctiunty.  by  whom   I    had    iwo  )j 
onca — here  I  came  and  did  my  best  for  the  5cmc 
the  Kheidol  United.     The  company  was  terribly 
it  for  3  long  time,  ,^pendinf*  a  mint  of  money  ami  gettinj 
very  poor  returns.     To  my  certain  knowledge,  the  iwt- 
Aldcna,  George  and  Tom,  spent  betu-ccn  Ihem  thirty 
thousand  pounds^     The  company,  however  pcrscvereii 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  Aldens,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  'Never  say  die!'  and  at  last  got  the 
better  of  all  their  difficulties  and  rolled  in  riches,  and  had 
the  credit  "*f  being  the  first  company  that  ever  opened 
Wales,  ^vhichthcy  richly  deserved, for  1  will  uphold  it 
the  Rhcidol  United^  particular!)'  the  Aldens,  George 
Thomas,  were  the  first  people  who  Teally  opened  Wa 
In  their  service  I  have  been  for  five-and- thirty  years,  aipl 
daresay  shall  continue  so  till  I  die.      1   have  been  toler* 
ably  comfortable,  your  honour,  though  I  have  had  my 
griefs,  the  biti<;rest  of  which  was  the  death  of  my  wife, 
which  happened  about  eight  years  after  J  came  to  t 
country.      I    thought   I    should   have  goite   wild  at   fi 
your  honour:  having,  however,  always  plenty  to  do,  I 
last  got  the  better  of  my  affliction,     I  continued  sin 
till    my    Knglish   family  grew  up  and    left  me.  whci!. 
feeling  myi^elf  rather  lonely,  1   married  a  decent  younp 
Welshwoman,  by  ^vhom    1    had  one  »ion,  the    lad  Jolio 
who  15  following  behind    with  his  dog  Joe.     And  nuw 
your  honour  knows  the  whf^le  slor^'  of  John  Greaves, 
miner  from  the  county  of  Durham/' 

"  And  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  history  il 
is,"  said  I  '*  You  have  not  lold  me,  hoviever  how  you 
contri^'cd  to  pick  up  Welsh  :  I  heard  you  speaking  tl 
last  night  with  the  j>onmaT»-" 

"  Why,  through  my  Welsh  wife,  your  honour!     WitiP 
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out  her  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  have  picked  up  the 
Welsh  manner  of  discoursing — she  is  a  good  kind 
nf  woman,  my  Welsh  wife,  though— — " 

*' Ttie  loss  of  your  Diirha.m  wife  must  have  been  a 
great  gncf  lo  you,"  said  I. 

"It  was  the  bitterest  grief  your  honour,  as  I  said 
before,  that  I  ever  had  ;  my  next  worst  1  think  was  the 
death  of  a  dear  friend." 

"Who  was  that?"  said  I. 

-'  Who  was  itf  your  honour  ^  why,  the  Duke  of  Ncw- 
casUe." 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  I,  "  how  came  you  to  know  him  ?  " 

"  Why.  your  honour,  he  hveri  at  a  place  not  far  frofn 
here,  called  Hafod,  and  so " 

"Hafod?*'  said  I ;  '' I  have  often  heard  of  Jlafod  and 
its  library;  but  I  thought  it  belonged  lo  an  old  Welsh 
family  called  Johnes." 

"Well,  so  it  did,  your  honour,  but  the  family  died 
away,  and  the  ::dtate  was  put  up  for  ^ale,  and  purchased 
by  the  Duke,  who  built  a  "fine  house  upon  it.  which  he 
made  his  chief  place  of  residence— the  old  family  house. 
1  must  toll  your  honour,  in  which  the  library  was,  had 
been  desiroyed  by  fire.  Well,  he  hadn't  been  long  settled 
there  before  he  fuuTid  ine  out  and  took  wonderfully  to 
mc,  discoursing  with  me  and  consulting  me  about  his 
farming  and  improvements.  Many  is  the  pleasant  chat 
and  discourse  I  have  had  with  his  Grace  for  hours  and 
hours  together,  for  his  Grace  had  not  a  bit  of  pride,  at 
least  he  never  showed  any  to  me.  though  perhaps 
the  reason  of  that  was  that  ac  were  both  north  country 
people.  Lord!  1  would  have  laid  down  my  life  for  his 
Grace  and  have  done  anything  but  one  which  he  once 
asked  me  to  do.  'Greaves/ said  the  Duke  to  me  one 
day, '  I  wish  you  would  give  up  mining  and  become  my 
steward/  *  Sorry  1  can't  oblige  your  Grace/  said  I,  'but 
give  up  mining  1  cannot-     I  will  at  ary  time  give  yotir 
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Grace  ai!  the  advice  I  can  about  rarming  and  such  like. 
but  give  up  mining  I  cannoi:  bt^caiise  why? — I  cancciw 
mining  to  be  the  noblest  busfncss  in  the  Vcrsal  war 
Whereupon  his  Gnice  laughed,  and  said  be  dare 
I  vvafi  right,  and  »cvcr  mentioned  the  subject  again,' 
*^  Was  his  Grace  very  f'^ntl  of  farming  and  improving) 
"  Oh  yes,  your  honour.  Like  all  the  great  gen  trj'.  espccj- 
;illy  the  north  country  genln'.  his  Grace  was  woitdcrfulK 
fond  of  farming  and  improving  ;  and  a  wonderful  deal  tA 
good  he  did,  reclaiming  thousands  of  acres  of  land  wh 
was  before  good  for  nothing,  and  building  capital  fa 
houses  and  offices  for  his  tenants.  His  grand  feat,  hn 
evcr.u'as  bringing  the  Diir  ham  bull  into  thtscountr>^whi 
formed  a  capital  cross  with  the  Welsh  cows.  !'Jly 
he  wasn't  equally  fortunate  with  the  north  country  sheep 
**  Did  he  try  to  introduce  them  into  Wales  ?  " 
■'  Yes,  but  they  didn't  answer,  as  I  knew  ihey  wouldn't 
Stays  I  to  the  Duke  :  '  It  won't  do.  your  Grace,  to  bring 
the  north  country  sheep  here :  because  why  ?  the  hilU  a/t 
too  wet  and  cold  for  their  constitutions ' ;  but  his  Grace, 
whc  had  sometimes  a  will  of  hi»  own,  persisted  and 
brought  the  north  countr\'  ^heep  to  lliese  part<i.  and  it 
turned  out  a$  I  said — the  sheep  c«iught  the  disease,  and 

the  wool  parted  and " 

*  But/' said  1, 'you  should  have  told  him  about  the 
salve  made  of  bran,  butter  and  oil;  you  should  have 
done  that" 

"Well.  50  I  did.  yout  horour.  1  told  him  about 
salve,  and  the  Duke  listened  to  me.  and  tlic  salve 
made  by  these  very  hands  ;  but  when  it  was 
what  do  you  think  ?  the  foolish  Welsh  wouldn't 
on,  saying  that  it  was  against  their  law^  and  ^tattfes" 
and  religion  to  use  it.  and  talked  about  Devils  salves  and 
the  Witch  of  Endor,  and  the  sin  against  the  Moly  Ghost 
and  such  like  nonsense  So  to  prevent  a  regular  rebel- 
lion,  the  Duke  gave  up  the  saJve,  aitd  ihe  poor 
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pined  away  and   died,  till  at   last  there  was   not  odc 
left" 

"  Who  holds  the  estate  at  present  ?  "  ^aid  I. 

"Why,  a  j^rcat  ^ntlcman  from  Larcashirc.  jour 
hon^^ur,  who  bought  it  when  the  Duke  died  ;  but  he 
doesn't  take  the  aame  pleasure  in  it  which  the  Duke  did, 
nor  spend  so  much  money  about  it.  the  conscquL-nce 
being  that  everytJiing  looks  very  different  fnun  what 
it  looked  In  the  Duke's  time.  The  inn  at  the  Devil's 
Bridge  and  the  grounds  look  ver>'  dilTerent  from  what 
they  looked  in  the  Duke's  time,  for  you  must  know 
that  the  inn  and  the  grounds  form  part  of  the  Hafod 
c-slale,  and  are  hirer!  frrjm  the  proprietor." 

By  thia  time  ;ve  had  arrived  at  a  small  village,  with 
a  toll-bar  and  a  small  church  or  chapel  at  i^otne  little 
distance  from  the  road»  which  here  made  a  turn  nearly 
full  south.  The  road  was  ver>'  good,  but  the  country 
was  wild  and  rugged  ;  there  wa,s  a  deep  vale  on  thi! 
right,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rolled  the  Rheidol  in 
its  cleftn  rising  beyond  which  were  steep,  naked  hilU. 

"  This  \'illage."  said  my  companion, "  is  called  Ysbytty 
Cynfyn.  Down  on  the  right,  past  the  church,  is  a 
strange  bridge  across  the  RhcldoL  which  runs  there 
through  a  horrid  kind  of  a  place.  The  bridge  is  called 
Pont  yr  Offeiriad,  or  the  Parson's  Bridge,  because  in  the 
old  time  the  clergyman  passed  over  it  ever>'  Sunday 
to  do  duty  in  the  church  here.'* 

*'Why  is  this  place  called  Vsbytly  Cynfyn?"  said  I. 
"which  means  the  hospital  of  the  first  boundary;  is 
there  a  hospital  of  the  second  boundary  near  here  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  anything  about  boundaries,  your  honour  ; 
all  I  know  is,  that  there  is  another  Spytty  farther  on 
beyond  ^Ja^od  called  Vibytty  Vstwylh.  or  the  'Spytty 
upon  the  Vstwyth,  But  to  return  to  the  matter  of 
the  Minister's  Bridge:  1  would  counsel  your  honour 
to  go  and  see  that  bridge  before  you  leave  these  parts. 
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A  vast  number  of  gentry  go  to  sec  il  in  the  sumnrr 
time.  It  was  ihe  bridge  which  the  landlord  wjw 
mentioning  last  night,  though  it  scarcely  belongs  to 
his  district,  being  quite  as  near  the  Devil's  Bridge  inn 
as  it  is  to  his  own,  your  honour" 

We  went  on  di^coursint^  for  about  half  a  mile  farther. 
when,  stopping  by  a  road  which  branched  off  to  the 
hill?*  an  the  left,  my  companion  said:  '"  I  mu*^  now 
wish  your  honour  good  day.  being  obliged  (o  go  a 
little  way  up  here  to  a  mining  woric  on  a  sfnall  bit 
of  business  ;  my  son,  however,  and  his  dog  Joe  will  sbo* 
your  honour  the  way  to  the  Devil's  Bridge,  as  the>' 
art:  bound  to  a  place  a  little  way  [:>ast  it.  I  have  now 
but  one  word  to  say,  which  is.  that  should  ever  your 
honour  please  to  visit  mc  at  my  mine,  your  honour 
shall  receive  nvtiTy  facility  for  inspecting  the  worlo. 
and  moreover  have  a.  bellyful  of  drink  and  victuiit 
from  Jock  Greaves,  miner  from  the  county  of  Durham," 

1  shouk  the  honest  fellow  by  the  hand,  and  went 
on  in  company  with  the  lad  John  and  his  dog  as  for 
as  the  Devil's  Bnd^ju.  John  was  a  highly-intelligent  lad. 
spoke  Welsh  and  English  fluently,  could  read,  as  he 
told  me,  both  languages,  and  had  «ome  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Twm  o'r  Nam,  as  he  showed  by 
rcpeatir»g  the  following  lines  of  the  carter  poet,  certainly 
not  the  worst  which  he  ever  wrote : — 

"Twm  fl't  Nam  iii:ie  canl  cl'iii  jfiW. 
Tom.is  Edwards  jw  fy  ciiw.' 

'''  Tom  O  Nant  is  a  nickruhmc  I've  goti 
My  name's  Thuma^  Edwards,  1  woi," 


CHAPTER   LXXXIV 

tospice — lUc  Two   Kivtra— The    Pevii's   Uridge— Pleasam 
Kccollcciions, 


1  ARUiVKU  at  the  Devil's  Hridgc  at  about  eleven  o'clock 
of  a  line  but  cold  day,  and  took  up  my  quarters  at  the 
inn,  of  which  I  was  the  sole  guest  during  the  whole 
time  that  I  continuetl  there;  for  the  inn,  standing  in 
a.  lone,  wild  district,  has  very  few  guests  except  in 
sLJoimer.  when  it  is  thronged  with  tourists,  who  avail 
themselves  of  that  genial  reason  to  view  tUe  wondors 
of  Wales,  of  which  the  region  close  by  is  considered 
amongst  the  principal 

The  inn.  or  rather  hospice — for  the  sounding  name 
of  hospice  is  more  applicable  to  it  than  the  common 
one  of  inn— was  bviilt  at  a  great  e?:pense  by  the  late 
EKike  of  Newcastle.  U  U  an  immense  lofty  cottage 
ift-ilh  projecting  caves,  and  has  a  fine  window  tr>  the  casi 
which  enlightens  a  stately  staircase  and  a  noble  gallery. 
It  fronts  the  north,  and  stand.'i  in  the  midst  of  one 
or  the  most  remarkable  localities  in  the  world,  of  which 
it  would  require  a  far  more  vigorous  pen  than  mine 
lo  convey  an  adequate  idea. 

Far  to  the  west  is  a  tall,  strange-looking  hill,  the 
top  of  which  bears  no  slij^ht  resemblance  to  that  of 
a  battlemented  castle.  This  hill,  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  in  ancient  limes  a  stronghold  of  the 
Britons,  bears  the  name  of  Bryn  y  Caslell,  or  the  hill 
of  the  castle.  To  the  north-west  are  russet  hills,  to 
the  cast  two  brown  paps,  whilst  to  the  south  ts  a 
high,  swelling  mountain,  To  the  noilh,  and  ju^t  below 
the  hospice,  is  a  profound  hollow  with  all  the  appearance 
uf   the   crater    of  an    extinct    volcano;    al   the   bottiiin 
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of  this  hollow  the  waters  of  two  rivers  unite ;  those 
of  the  Rheidol  from  the  north,  and  those  of  the  Afao 
y  Mynach,  or  the  Monks'  River,  from  \\\*£  south-CMt 
The  Rh^^idol.  falling  ov^r  a  rocky  prc'cipkc  4l  the 
northern  side  uf  the  hollow,  forma  .1  caUract  vcty 
pleasant  to  look  upon  from  ihc  middle  upper  windov 
of  the  inn.  Those  of  the  Mynach  which  pass  under 
the  celebrated  Devil's  Bridge  are  nf>t  viable,  thtii^li 
they  generally  make  themselves  heard.  The  w^ucn 
of  both,  after  uniting,  flow  away  through  a  romuitic 
glen  towards  the  west  The  sides  of  the  hr>llc}w;  and 
indeed  of  most  of  the  ravines  in  the  neigh bourhoni 
which  are  numerous,  arc  beautifully  clad  with  wood. 

Penetrate  now  intr*  the  hollfiw  above  v^hich  the 
hospice  stands.  Vou  descend  by  sticccsalve  flights 
of  steps,  some  of  which  arc  very  slippery  and  tnaccarc^ 
On  your  rtpht  Is  the  Monks'  River,  roaring  dovn  hi 
dingle  in  five  successive  falls,  to  join  its  brother  tiK 
Rlieidol.  Kach  of  the  falls  has  iis  own  peculiar  bsuJiv 
one  or  two  of  which  i^\c  said  to  be  of  awfol  ilepUi, 
The  length  which  these  falls  with  their  ba^it-^  oci:kjpy  U 
about  Hve  hundred  feet.  On  the  side  of  the  bonit 
of  the  last  but  one  is  ihe  cave,  or  the  site  of  the  cavt 
said  lo  have  been  occupied  in  '»ld  limes  by  the  Wicked 
Children — the  mysterious  Plant  de  Hal — tw«  btuthen 
and  a  sister,  robbers  and  murderers,  At  present  it  m 
nearly  open  on  every  side,  having,  it  is  *aid,  book 
destroyed  1o  prevent  its  being  the  haunt  of  oOicr 
evil  people.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  country  thai 
the  fiLlI  at  one  time  tumbled  os^r  its  mouth.  Tbb 
tradition,  however,  is  evidently  without  foundation.  a» 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  the  river  could  new 
have  run  but  in  its  present  channel  Of  all  the  falU. 
the  fifth  or  last  is  the  mont  consiflcrablc  you  view  d 
from  a  kind  of  den,  to  which  the  last  Hight  of  «1C|M, 
the  ruggedest  and  most  danj*crou3  of  all,  has  bro«i£fat 
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1  ABiUVtu  at  the  Devil'*:  Bridge  ^t  about  eleven  o'clock 
of  a  fine  but  cold  day,  and  took  up  my  quarters  at  the 
Inn,  or  which  I  was  the  sole  guest  during  the  wholo 
time  thai  I  continued  there;  for  the  inn,  standing  in 
a  lone,  wild  district,  has  very  few  gueats  except  in 
summer,  when  it  i:^  thronged  with  tourists,  who  avail 
themselves  of  thai  genial  season  to  view  the  wonders 
of  Wales,  of  which  the  region  close  by  is  considered 
amongst  the  principctl. 

The  inn.  or  rather  hospice — for  the  sounding  name 
of  hospice  is  more  applicable  to  it  than  the  common 
one  of  inn — was  built  at  a  great  expense  by  the  late 
Duke  iif  Newcastle,  It  is  an  immense  lofty  citttage 
with  projecting  caves,  and  has  a  f  nc  window^  to  the  cast 
which  enlightens  s.  stately  staircase  and  a  noble  galler>'. 
It  fronu  the  north,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  localities  in  the  world,  of  u'hich 
it  would  require  a  far  more  vigorous  |>en  than  mine 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea. 

Far  to  the  west  is  a  tall,  strange-looking  hill,  the 
top  of  which  bears  nc  slight  resemblance  to  that  of 
a  battletneiiled  castle.  This  hill,  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  a  stronghold  of  the 
Britons,  bears  the  name  uf  Rryn  y  Castcll,  or  the  hill 
of  the  castle.  To  the  norlh-svest  are  russet  hilb.  to 
the  east  two  brown  paps,  whil*it  to  the  south  is  a 
high,  swelling  mountain.  To  the  nt>rth,  and  Ju^t  betow 
the  hospice js  a  profound  hollow  rtith  all  the  apjx^arance 
of  the  crater  of  an   extinct    volcano;   at  the  bottom 
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the  ea^t,  whirln  boil,  and  hiss  in  a  honrld  pot  or  cxM, 
called  in  the  language  of  the  couiitr>-  Twll  yn  y  gra^ 
the  hole  in  the  rock,  in  a  manner  truly  tremendous. 
your  right  is  a  slit,  probablj'  caused  by  voicar 
through  which  the  vvater*:  after  whirling  in  tht  - 
eventually  e*<cape.  The  slit  is  wondcrftilly  n;4rri»w. 
sidcring  its  altitude  which  ii  very  great — considc 
upwards  of  a  hundred  feet.  Nearly  above  you,  crostfi 
the  slit,  A'hich  is  partially  wrapt  in  darkness,  is  the  faf- 
famed  bridge,  the  Uridge  of  the  Evil  Man^a  work  wbicl^ 
thotigh  crumbling  and  darkly  grey,  does  much  honoorbr 
the  hand  which  built  it,  whether  it  wa£  the  haiid  of 
or  of  a  monkish  architect ;  for  the  arch  \s  chaste 
beautiful,  far  superior  in  everv'  respect,  except  in 
and  utility,  to  the  one  above  it,  which  from  thi?  pUtt 
you  have  not  the  mortification  of  seeing,  Gsie  on  ilic« 
objects,  namely,  the  horrid  seething  pot  or  cauldron,  tJft 
gloomy  volcanic  slit,  and  the  spectral,  shadowy  Doil'' 
Bridge  for  about  three  minutes,  allowing  a  minute  to 
each,  then  scramble  up  the  bank  and  repair  to  your  inn 
and  have  no  more  sight-seeing  that  day,  for  ywu  haw 
seen  enough.  And  if  pleasant  recollections  do  not  haum 
you  through  life  of  the  noble  falls  and  the  beautifiiil 
wooded  dingles  to  the  west  of  the  bridge  of  the  Ev^ 
One,  and  awful  and  mysterious  ones  of  th<?  monk*^' 
boiling  cauldron,  the  long,  savage,  -shadowy  cleft,  and 
the  grey,  crumbling,  spectral  bridge,  I  say  boldly  that 
you  mui^t  be  a  very  unpoetical  pqr^ion  indeed. 
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nnntr   at   the    Hoapice     Evening    Uosaip— A    D^y   of  Krtin— A 
5cani>  Mock — The  Bridge  of  ihc  Minisitr -Leys  in  Daii;;er. 


I  DINED  in  a  parlour  of  the  inn  commanding  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  hollow  and  the  Hheidol  fall.  Shortly 
after  I  had  dined,  a  fierce  storm  of  rain  and  wind  came 
on.  Il  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  then  everj'thing  again 
became  calm.  Just  before  evening  was  closing  in  1  took 
a  stroll  lo  a  village  which  stantls  a  little  way  to  the  we^t 
of  the  inn.  It  consists  only  of  a  few  ruinous  edifices,  and 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  miners  and  their  families.  1  saw 
no  men,  but  plenty  of  women  and  children.  Seeing  a 
knot  of  women  and  girls  chatting  I  went  up  and  ad- 
dressed  them.  Some  of  the  girls  were  very  good-looking; 
none  of  the  party  had  any  English  ;  all  of  ihem  were 
very  civil.  1  first  talked  to  them  about  religion,  and 
found  that,  without  a  single  exception,  they  were  Calvin- 
istic-MeChodists-  I  next  talked  lo  them  about  tile  Plant 
de  Bat.  They  laughed  hcarlily  at  the  first  mention  of 
their  name,  but  seemed  to  know  very  little  aU.mt  their 
hislorj'.  After  some  twenty  minutes'  discourse  I  bade 
them  good-night  and  returned  to  my  inn. 

The  night  was  very  cold  ;  the  people  of  the  house. 
hcAtfever,  marie  up  fur  me  a  roaring  fire  of  turf,  and  l  fell 
very  comfortable-  About  ten  o'clock  I  went  to  bed, 
intending  next  morning  to  go  and  see  Plynlrmmon. 
which  I  had  left  behind  me  on  entering  Cardiganshire- 
When  the  morning  came,  however,  I  saw  at  once  thai  \ 
had  entered  upcm  a  day  by  no  means  adapted  for  ex- 
cursions of  any  considerable  length,  for  il  rained  terribly  ; 
but  this  gave  me  very  little  concern ;  my  time  wa^  my 
own^  and  I  said  to  myself:  "  If  I  can't  go  to-day  [  can 
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perhaps  go  to-morrow/'  After  breakfast  I  passed 
hours  in  a  manner  by  no  means  disagreeable,  som 
meditating  before  rny  liirf  fire,  willi  mye^'C-s  fixed  upon  it, 
and  sometimes  sitting  by  the  window,  with  xr\y  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  cascade  of  the  Rhctdol,  which  was  c\Try 
moment  becoming  more  magnificent  At  length  abouE 
lwe!ve  -jclock,  fearing  that  \[  1  stayed  within  I  should 
lose  my  appetite  for  dinner,  which  has  alway^i  be^n  one 
of  the  greatest  of  my  enjoytocnts^  1  determined  t<^goan(i 
see  the  Minister's  Bridge  which  my  friend  the  olci  minirs 
captain  had  spoken  tc  me  about  I  knew  that  f  s)iouid 
get  a  welting  by  doing  so,  for  t^le  weaiher  still  continued 
very  bad,  but  I  don't  care  mucli  for  a  ^vetting  pruvidcd  I 
have  a  good  roof,  a  good  fire,  and  good  farr  to  betake 
mj'scif  to  aftcrwarft-s. 

So  I  set  out.  As  1  passed  over  the  bridge  of  the 
Mynach  River  [  looked  down  over  the  eastern  hah&- 
trade-  The  Bridge  of  the  Kvil  One,  which  is  JiinI  bcJov 
it,  was  quite  invisible,  1  could  sec,  however,  the  polar 
crochan  distinctly  enough,  and  a  horrible  sight  it  pre- 
sented- The  waters  were  whirling  round  in  a  manner  to 
describe  which  any  word  but  frenzied  would  be  uiteriv 
powerless.  Kalf-an^iioiir's  ^valking  brought  me  to  iBf 
little  village  through  which  J  had  passed  the  day  before^ 
Going  up  to  a  house  I  knocked  at  the  dottr,  and  z 
middle-aged  man  opening  it,  I  a,'jked  him  the  way  to  the 
Bridge  of  the  Minister  He  pointed  to  tlie  little  chapd 
lo  the  west,  and  said  that  the  way  lay  past  it,  add  fng  lh»i 
he  would  go  with  mc  himself,  as  he  wanted  to  go  to  ibc 
hills  on  the  other  side  to  see  hi:^  sheep* 

We  got  presently  into  discourse.  He  at  tirst  talked 
broken  ICnglish,  but  soon  began  to  sjM^ak  his  native  lan- 
guage, I  asked  him  if  the  chapel  belonged  to  ihc 
Methodists. 

"  It  is  not  a  chapel,"  said  he,  "it  is  a  church," 

*'  Uo  many  come  to  it  ?  "  said  I . 
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■'  Not  many,  <iir.  for  the  Methodisti  arc  very  powerful 
here.     Not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  come." 

"  Do  you  belong  to  the  Church  ?  "  said  L 

"  I  do,  sir— thank  God  !  " 

"  You  may  well  be  ihanUfnl,"  said  I,  "  for  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  belong  lo  the  Church  of  England." 

"  It  is  flo»  sir,"  said  the  man.  "  though  few.  alas  \  think 
so." 

I  found  him  a  highly-intelligent  person,  On  my  talking 
lo  him  about  the  name  of  the  place,  he  said  that  some 
called  it  Spytty  Cynfyii,  and  others  Spytty  Cynwyl,  and 
that  both  Cynwyl  and  Cyiifyn  were  the  names  of  pcopJe, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  the  place  was  dedicated,  and 
that,  like  the  place  farther  on  called  Spytty  Yslwyth,  it 
was  in  the  old  time  a  hospital  or  inn  for  the  con^'enience 
of  the  pilgrims  going  tr»  the  great  monastery  of  Ystrad 
Flur  or  Strata  Florida. 

Passing  through  a  field  or  two  we  came  to  the  side  of 
a  very  deep  ravine,  down  which  there  was  a  zigzag 
path  leading  to  the  bridge.  The  path  was  ver)'  steep, 
and»  owing  to  the  rain,  exceedingly  slippery.  For 
aoinc  way  it  led  through  a  grove  of  dwarf  oaks,  by 
grasping  the  t^ranches  of  which  1  was  enabled  to  sup- 
port myself  tolerably  well ;  nearly  at  the  l>ottomj  how- 
ever, where  the  path  was  most  precipitous,  the  trees 
ceased  altc^ether.  Fearing  to  trust  my  legs,  1 
determined  to  slide  down,  and  put  my  resolution  in 
practice,  arriving  at  a  little  sheK  close  by  the  bridge 
without  any  accident  The  man.  accustomed  to  the 
path,  went  down  in  the  usual  manner  The  bridge 
consisted  of  a  couple  of  planks  and  a  pole  flung  over 
a  chasm  about  ten  feet  wide*  on  the  farther  side  of 
which  was  a  precipice  with  a  path  at  least  quite  as 
steep  as  the  one  down  which  I  had  come,  and  without 
any  trees  or  shrubs  by  which  those  who  used  it  might 
support    ihemselres.      The    torrent    rolled   about    nine 
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feet  below  the  bridge;  ifs  channel  was  tortuous:  of* 
the  aoulh-eaat  side  of  the  bridge  was  a  cauldron,  likt 
that  on  which  1  had  looked  don-n  from  the  bridge  ovtf 
the  fiver  of  the  monks.  The  man  pa-^^^ed  over  the 
bridge  and  i  followed  him  ;  on  the  other  sfde  we  stopped 
and  turned  round.  The  river  was  rushing  and  surfing, 
the  pot  was  boiling  and  roaring,  and  everything  looked 
wild  and  savage;  but  the  locality,  for  awTulress  and 
mysterious  gloom,  could  not  compare  with  that  on  the 
east  side  of  ihe  Devil's  Bridge,  nor  for  sublimity  and 
grandeur  with  that  on  the  west. 

*'  Here  >'ou  sec,  sir,"  said  the  mati,  "  the  Bridge  ft 
the  Offeiriad,  called  so,  it  is  said,  because  the  popes 
used  to  pass  over  it  in  the  old  time  ;  and  here  )'ou 
have  the  Rheido!,  which,  though  not  so  smooth  nor 
so  well  off  for  banks  as  the  Hafren  and  the  Qvi^y.  grt» 
to  the  sea  before  either  of  them,  and,  as  the  pcnniQ 
says,  is  quite  as  much  entitled  to  honour  : — 

*^'  Hafren  a  Wy  yn  hyfryd  eu  weckJ 
A  Rheidof  vawr  ei  anrhydedd.' 

Good  rhyme,  sir.  that.     I  wish  you  would  put  it  into 

Saesneg." 

**  I  am  afraid  I  shall  make  a  poor  hand  of  it,"  •iaiil 
1 ',  "however,  1  will  do  my  best ' — 

'^  ^  Oh  pleasATiily  do  glide  aJong  tt^e  Severn  and  the  Wye  ; 

But  Rhcidors  rough,  and  yci  he's  held  by  alJ  in  honour  high." 

"Very  good  rhyme  that,  sir  I  though  not  so  good 
as  the  pennill  Cymrac^,  Ha.  I  do  see  that  you  know 
the  two  larguages  and  are  one  poet  And  now,  sir, 
I  must  leave  you,  and  go  lo  the  hi)k  to  my  sheef^ 
who  1  am  afraid  will  be  suffering  in  this  dreadAil 
weather-  However,  before  I  go,  I  should  wish  to  sot 
you  safe  over  the  bridge/' 

i  shook   him   by  the  hand,  and  retracing  my  rtc^ 
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over  the  brrdge,  began  clambering  up  the  bank  on  my 

knefi5. 

"You  will  ^poil  your  trousers,  sir!*'  cried  the  man 
from  the  other  side. 

'M  don't  care  if  I  do,"  said  I,  "'provided  i  save  my 
legs,  which  are  m  some  danger  in  ihis  place,  as  well 
as  my  neck,  whfch  is  of  les'i  couseciuence." 

1  hurried  back  amidst  rain  and  \^ind  to  my  friendly 
hospice,  where,  after  drying  my  wet  clothes  as  well 
as  I  could.  I  made  an  excellent  dinner  on  Towl  and 
bacon.  Dinner  over,  [  took  up  a  ncwsjjaper  which  was 
brought  me,  and  read  an  article  ^boLit  the  Russian  war, 
which  did  not  seem  Lo  be  going  an  mtich  to  the 
advantage  of  the  allies-  Soon  flinging  the  paper  aside 
J  stuck  my  feet  on  the  stove,  one  on  each  side  of  tlie 
turf  fire,  and  listened  to  the  noises  without.  The 
bellowing  of  the  wind  down  the  mounlam  pa_sses  and 
the  roaring  of  the  Rhddol  fall  at  the  north  side  of  the 
valley,  and  the  rushing  of  the  fivt:  cascades  of  the  river 
Mytiach,  were  truly  au'ful.  Perhaps  1  ought  not  to 
have  said  the  five  ca-^cades  of  the  Mynach,  but  the 
Mynaeh  cascade,  for  now  its  five  cascade.s  had  become 
one,  extending  from  the  chasm  over  which  huLig  the 
bridge  of  Satan  to  the  bottom  nf  the  valley- 
After  a  time  1  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  I  tliought 
of  the  riaui  de  Bat;  1  thought  of  the  spittles  or 
hospitals  connected  with  the  great  monastery  of  Vstrad 
Flur  or  Strata  Florida;  1  thought  of  the  remarkable 
bridge  close  by,  built  by  a  clever  monk  of  that  place 
to  facilitate  the  coming  of  pilgrim^  with  their  votive 
offerings  from  the  north  tc  hfs  convent;  1  thought  of 
the  convent  built  in  the  time  of  our  Henry  the  Seconil 
by  Ryce  ab  Gruffyd,  prince  of  South  Wales,  and 
lastly.  I  thought  of  a  wonderful  man  who  \\as  buried 
in  its  precincts,  the  greatest  genius  which  Wales,  and 
perhaps  Britain,  ever  produced,  on  whose  account,  and 
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not  because  of  old  it  had  been  a  magnificent  buthliAt 
and  the  most  celebrated  place  of  popish  ptl^auct 
in  Wale?.,  \  had  long  ago  determined  to  viiit  it  on  my 
jounity,  A  man  of  whfiie  lif<^  and  u'orks  ihr  follov(nf[ 
i.s  a  brief  account. 


CHAPTER   LXXXV! 


Birth  and  Early  Years  of  Ab  Gwilym  —  Moffudd  —  Rslic  vt 
Uruidisjn — The  Men  of  (flamorgait  -Legend  of  Ab  G*i3ftA 
— Ab  Gwilym  as  a  Wrher— Wonderful  Variety— 'Ob|«li  «f 
Nniure  -Gmffydd  tiiyg. 

DAyvi'U  An  Gvv^LVM  was  bom  about  the  year  ijai 
at  a  place  called  Bro  Gynnin  in  the  cfmnty  of  Canjtgan 
Though  bom  in  wedlock  he  was  not  concdixd  Icgilr 
matcly,  His  mother  being  discovered  by  her  parcflt« 
to  be  pregnant,  was  turned  out  of  doors  by  them 
whereupon  she  went  to  her  lover,  w-ho  marrM  bir, 
thouj»h  in  so  doing  he  aclcd  contrary  to  the  advkv 
of  his  relations.  After  a  little  time,  hovevcr,  a  general 
reconciliation  took  place.  The  part-Tits  of  Ab  Gwil)-m, 
thout'h  hitjhly  connected,  do  nnt  apfJc^r  t*>  haw 
j>jssessc(l  much  property.  The  boy  wa«  educated  hp 
his  moihtr'^  brather  IJewelyn  ^b  Gwilym  KycHan, 
A  chief  of  Cardiganshire;  but  his  principal  pairun  in 
after  life  was  Ifor,  a  cousin  of  his  father,  sumamd 
Mael,  or  the  bountiful,  a  chieftain  nf  GIanw[*an&hife 
This  pereur  receivt^d  him  within  hit  hoiiwr,  made  htn 
his  steward  anrJ  tutor  lo  his  daughter.  With  tbi^  yiiung 
lady  Ab  Gwil.vm  speedily  fell  in  \n\c.  and  the  fiaaud 
returned  his  pawion,  Ifor,  howc\'er,  not  approving 
of  the  connection,  sent  his  daughter  Go  Aiiglc»e>-,  ani 
eventually  caused  her  to  take  the  v-cil  in  a  nnrtner}- «/ 
thai  island.     Dafydd  pursued  her,  but  not  bcinj  abk 
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lo  ohx^^n\  an  interview,  he  relumed  to  his  patron,  who 
gave  him  a  kird  reception.  Under  Ifor's  roof  he  culti- 
vated poetry  with  groat  assiduity  and  wonderful  success. 
Whilst  very  youn^,  being  taunted  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth  by  a  brother  bard  called  Rhys  Mcigan,  he 
retorted  in  an  ode  so  venomously  bitter  that  his  ad- 
versary, after  hearing  it,  fell  down  and  expivecL  Shortly 
after  this  event  he  was  made  head  bard  of  Glamorgan 
b>'  universal  acclamation. 

After  a  stay  of  some  time  with  Ifor,  he  returned  to 
his  native  county  and  lived  at  Bro  GynnhT.  Here  he 
fell  in  love  wjlh  a  yojng  lady  tif  birth  called  Dyddgu^ 
who  did  not  favour  hia  addreasca.  He  did  not  break  his 
heart,  hfjwcvcr,  on  her  account,  but  speedily  bestowed  it 
on  the  fair  Morfudd,  whom  he  first  saw  at  Rhosyr  in 
Anglesey,  to  which  place  both  had  gone  on  a  religious 
account.  The  lady  after  some  demur  consented  to  be- 
come his  wife.  Her  parents  refusing  to  sanction  the 
virion,  their  hands  were  joined  beneath  the  greenwood 
tree  by  one  Madawg  Benfraa,  a  b.trd,  and  a  greai  friend 
of  Ab  Gwilym,  The  joining  of  people's  hands  by  bards, 
which  was  prufjably  a  relic  of  Druidism,  had  long  been 
practised  in  Wales,  and  marriages  of  this  kind  were  gener- 
ally considered  valid,  and  seldom  set  aside.  The  eccle- 
siastical law,  however,  did  not  recognise  these  poetical 
marriages,  and  the  parents  of  Morfudd  by  appealing 
to  the  law  50C»n  severed  the  urn'on.  After  confining  the 
latl>-  for  a  short  lime,  they  bestowed  her  hand  in  legal 
fashion  upon  a  chieftain  of  the  neighbourhood,  very 
rich  but  rather  old,  and  with  a  hump  on  his  back,  on 
which  account  he  was  nicknamed  bow-back,  or  liitk 
hump-back.  Morfudd.  however,  who  passed  her  lime 
in  rather  a  dull  manner  with  thk.s  person,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  ca*e  had  she  done  her  duty  by 
endeavouring  to  make  the  poar  man  comfortable,  and 
by  visiting  the  sick   and    needy  around    her,  was  soon 


induced  by  the  bard  to  dope  with  him.  The  lotxrs  flri 
to  Glamort^ati,  where  Ifor  Hael.  not  much  to  his  own 
credit,  received  them  u'ith  open  arms,  probably  forget- 
ling  how  he  iiad  immured  hi*  azi/n  daughter  in  a  convmi. 
rather  than  bestow  her  on  Ab  Gwilym.  KaN'ing  a 
hunting-iodgc  in  a  Forest  on  the  banks  of  the  To»rfy 
Tar,  he  allotted  it  to  the  fugitives  as  a  residence 
Ecclesiastical  law,  however,  a^  *itrong  in  Wild  \\'ik$ 
as  m  oilier  parts  of  Europe,  sooti  follou'ed  them  into 
Glamorgan,  and.  very  properly,  separated  ihcm.  The 
lady  was  restored  to  her  husband,  and  Ab  Gwilyn>  fined 
to  a  very  high  amount.  Not  being  able  to  pay  the  tilM: 
he  wa5  cast  into  prison  ;  but  then  the  men  of  Glamorgtr 
anxse  Iti  a  nian,  sweaiing  ihal  their  he^ti  t>ar(l  should 
not  remain  in  prison.  "Then  pay  his  fine!"  said  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  or  rather  the  ecclesiastical  ]aw)-cr 
'^  So  ^ve  will  I  "  said  the  mL-n  of  Glamorgan,  and  so  xbti 
did.  Every  man  put  hi?;  hand  into  hU  pocket ;  the 
amnimt  was  soon  raiscch  the  fine  paid,  and  the  bard  sci 
free, 

Ab  Gwilym  did  not  forget  this  kindness  of  the  mcti  of 
Glamorgan,  and,  to  requite  it,  ivrote  an  address  to  the 
sun,  in  which  he  request -^  Ihat  luminarj'  ro  v'nki 
Glamorgan,  to  blc^s  it.  and  to  keep  it  from  h^rm.  The 
piece  concludes  with  some  noble  lines  somewhat  to  ihh 
effect  — 

'*lfc\cry  birand  oppTC'iMUn  ^iitiiiji; 
Should  arm  lyainsi  the  son  of  song, 
The  weary  wrght  would  lind.  I  ^«'cen. 
A  welrome  in  Cllamorgan  grrer." 

Some  time  after  his  release  he  meditated  a  second 
elopement  with  Morfudd,  and  even  induced  her  to  con- 
sent to  go  off  ^\  ith  him,  A  friend,  lo  uhom  he  <ltsckis<fd 
u' hat  he  vva*^  thinking  of  doing,  asking  him  whether  he 
would  venture  a  second  time  to  take  5uch  a  step.  '*1 
ivifl,"  :iaid  the  bard,  "in  the  name  of  God  and  the  men 
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of  Glamorgan/'  No  second  elopement,  however,  took 
place>  the  bard  probably  thinking,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  that  neither  GcxI  nor  the  men  of  Glamorgan 
would  help  him  a  ^f^coiid  time  out  of  such  an  a-fTairn  He 
did  not  attain  to  any  advanced  age,  but  died  when 
about  sixty,  some  twenty  years  before  the  rising  of 
Glcndower.  Some  time  before  hi^  death  his  mind 
fortunately  cook  a  decidedly  religious  turn. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  eminently  handsome  in  hb 
youth,  tall,  slender  with  yellow  hair  falling  in  ringlets 
down  his  shoulders.  He  is  likewise  said  to  have  been  a 
great  libertine.     The  following  slory  is  told  of  him  : — 

"  In  a  certain  neighbourhood  he  had  a  great  mary 
miatresseri,  seme  married  and  others  not.  Once  upon  a 
time,  in  the  month  of  June  he  made  a  secret  appoint- 
ment with  each  of  his  lady-loves,  the  place  and  hour 
of  meeting  being  the  same  for  all ;  each  was  to  meet 
him  at  the  same  hour  beneath  a  mighty  oak  which 
stood  in  the  midsl  of  a  forest  glade.  Some  time  before 
the  appointed  hour  he  went,  and  climbijig  up  the  oak^ 
hid  himself  amidst  the  dense  foliage  of  its  boughs. 
When  the  hour  arrived  he  observed  all  the  nymphs 
tripping  to  the  place  of  appointment ;  all  came,  to 
the  number  of  twcnty-fnur — not  one  5taycd  away. 
For  some  time  they  remained  beneath  the  oak  staring  at 
each  other.  At  length  an  explanation  ensued,  and  tt 
appeared  that  they  had  a!l  come  to  meet  Ab  Gwilym. 

"Oil,  the  Ircacherons  monster!'  crierl  they  with  one 
accord;  'only  let  him  show  himself  and  we  will  tear 
him  to  pieces.' 

"'Will  you;**  said  Ab  Gwilym  from  the  oak  ;  'here 
1  am  ;  let  her  who  has  been  most  wanton  with  me  make 
the  first  attack  upon  me  J ' 

"  The  females  remained  for  some  time  speechless;  all 
of  a  sudden,  howevcr»  their  an^cr  kindled,  not  against 
the  bard,  but  against   each    other.     From   harsh   and 
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taunting  words  they  soon  came  It>  acUuiis  :  iiair  ^a 
lorn  off,  faces  were  scratched,  blood  flowed  from  cb«i 
and  no^.  Whilst  the  tumuft  was  at  it&  fiercest  Ab 
Gwilym  slipped  away." 

The  writer  merely  repeats  this  story,  and  he  repeat' 
it  n3  concisely  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  an  oppar- 
tunity  of  saying  that  he  does  not  believe  one  particle  of 
it.     If  he  believed  it,  he  would  forthwith  bum  the  mmi 
cherished  volume  of  the  smaU  cGllecLion  uf  books  from 
which  he  derives  dcJighl   and   recreation^  nanndy.  that 
which  contains  the  songs  of  Ab  Gwilym,  for  he  u-ocW 
have  nothing  in  his  possession  belonging  to  such  a  he^rt' 
less  scoundrel  as  Ab  Gwilym  must  have  btwrTi  had  be  ^ 
up  the  scene  above  described.     Any  common  man  who 
would  expose  to  each  other  and  the  world  a  rumberoi 
hapless,  trusting  females  who  had    favoured    hitn  with 
their  afTections,  and  from  the  top  of  a  tree  u-ould  fcart 
his  eyes  upon  their  agonies  of  shame  an^j  rage,  would 
deserve   to   be — emasculatetL      Had    Ab   Gwilym    been 
so  dead  to  e\cry  feehng  of  gratitude  and  honour  as  to 
play  the  part  which  the  story  makes  him  play,  he  would 
have  deserved   not  only  to  be  emasculated,  but  to  bf 
scourged   with    harp-strings    in    every   market-town  in 
Wales,  and  lu  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  Musr. 
Hut  the  writer  repeals  that  he  docs  not  believe  one  tlltlc 
of  the    story,  though    Ab    Gwilym's    biographer,  the 
learned  and  celebrated  William  Owen,  not  only  seem^ 
to  believe   it.   hut   rather  chucVlcs  over  iL     U  is  the 
opinion  of  tlie  writer  that  the  story  Is  of  Italian  r^rigJn. 
and  that  it  formed  part  of  one  of  the  many  rascally 
novels  brought  o\'er  to  England  after  the  marriage  of 
Lionel.  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Edwawl  ihc 
Third,  with    Violante,  daughter  nf  Galea^/o,  Hiikr-  of 
Milan. 

Dafydd  Ab  Gwilym  has   been  in  general  consjdi 
a!»  a  songster  who   never  employed   Uis   muse  on 
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subject  save  that  of  love,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  his  pieces  are 
devoted  more  or  less  to  the  subject  of  love.  But  to 
consider  him  merely  in  the  light  of  an  amatory  poet 
would  be  wrting  He  has  writlen  jxiems  of  wonderful 
power  on  almost  every  conceivable  a ubjecL  Ab  Gwilym 
has  been  styled  the  Welsh  Ovid,  and  with  great  justice, 
but  not  merely  because  like  the  Roman  he  wrote  admir- 
ably on  love.  The  Roman  was  not  merely  an  amatory 
poet;  let  the  sliade  of  Pythagoras  say  whether  the  poet 
who  embodied  in  immortal  verse  the  oldest^  the  mo^l 
wonderful,  and  at  tht^  same  lime  tlie  most  humane,  of  all 
philosophy  was  a  mere  amator)'  poet.  Let  the  shade  of 
blind  Homer  bo  called  up  to  say  whether  the  bard  who 
composeil  ihe  trcmondoua  line — 

''Surgit  ad  H(k  clypei  dominus  septemplicis  AjaM*' 

equal  to  any  save  one  of  his  own,  was  a  mere  amator)^ 
songster  Yet,  diversified  as  the  [genius  of  the  Roman  was, 
there  was  no  species  of  poetry  in  which  he  shone  In  which 
the  Welshman  may  not  be  sakl  to  display  t^qual  merit. 
Ab  Gwilym,  then,  has  been  fairly  styled  the  Welsh  Ovid. 
But  he  was  something  more^and  here  let  there  be  no 
sneers  al>out  Welsh :  the  Welsh  are  equal  in  genius, 
intellect  and  learning  to  any  people  under  the  sun,  and 
speak  a  language  older  ihan  Greek,  and  which  is  one  of 
ihc  immediate  parents  of  the  Greek-  He  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  Welsh  Ovid:  he  was  the  W'clsh 
Horace,  and  wrote  light,  Eigreeable,  sportive  pieces, 
equal  to  any  things  of  the  kind  composed  by  Horace 
in  his  best  moods.  But  he  was  something  more:  he 
was  the  Welsh  Martial  and  wrote  pieces  equal  in 
pun^ncy  to  those  of  the  great  Roman  cpi^ammatisi, 
— perhaps  more  than  equal,  for  we  never  heard  that 
any  of  Martial"^  epigram^  killed  inybod)'.  whereas 
Ab  Gwilym's  |jiece  of  vituperation  on  RhjH  Meigan — 
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p[ty  that  puet?i  should  be  ^\i  virulent — caused  the  IVcy^ 
man  to  fall  down  dead.     But  he    was    yet  somctiuflfj 
mare :  he  could.  iT  he  pleased,  be  a  Tyrt^us  ;  fac  »-as  mj 
fighter — where  was  there  ever  a  poet  that  uas  } — but 
wrote  an  ode  on  a  swnrd,  the  only  warlike  piece  that  hcj 
ever  wrote,  the  best  poem  on  the  subject  ever  wntten  ia- 
any  language.     Finally,  he  was  something  more :  he 
what  not  one  of  the  great  Latin  ptsets  was,  a  Chnstiu;] 
that  is,  in  his  latrer  days,  when  he  began  to  fed  tJH| 
vanity  of  all  human  pursuits,  when   hi*;  nerves  began!*; 
be  unstrung,  his  hair  to  fall  off,  and  his  tccili  lo  dn^ 
out,  and  he  then  composed  sacred  pieces  entitling  hinr 
to  rank  with — we  were  going  to  say  Ciedmon  ;  had  vt 
done  so  \vc  should  have  done  Avrong  ;  no  uninspired  piptf 
ever  handled  sacred  subjects  like  the  grand  Saxon  Sk^' 
— but  which  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  great  rcTigiotr* 
poet,  inferior  to  none  but  the  protege  of  Hilda. 

Before  ceasing  to  speak  of  Ab  Gwil}-m,  it  will  be  necc^ 
sary  to  state  that  his  amatory  pieces,  which  consticuir 
more  than  one-half  of  his  productions,  must  be  dividei 
into  two  classes:  the  purely  amatory  and  those  only 
partiv  devoted  lo  iovc  His  poems  to  Dyddgu  and  tte 
daughter  of  Ifor  Hael  are  productions  very  differrtt 
from  those  addressed  to  Morfudd.  There  can  be  no 
doubl  thai  he  had  a  sincere  alTcctlon  for  llic  two  first. 
there  is  no  levity  in  the  cowydds  which  he  addressed  te 
them,  and  he  seldom  introduces  any  otlier  objects  thtf 
those  of  his  love.  Hut  in  his  cow>'dds  addressed  Iw 
Morfudd  is  then?  no  levity?  Is  Morfudd  ever  procnA- 
neE^t?  His  cowydds  to  that  woman  abound  wiifc 
humorous  levity,  and  for  the  most  part  have  far  less  lo 
do  with  her  than  with  natural  objects — the  snow,  ibc  miA 
the  tree^  of  the  furest,  the  birds  of  the  air.  and  the  fishc* 
of  the  stream.  Hi^  fir^ii  piece  to  Morfmid  is  full  erf 
levity  iquitc  inconsistent  with  true  love.  It  slates  hcfii. 
after  seeing  her  for  the  (ifst  time  at  Rhoisyr  in  Anglesey, 
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and  falling  \\\  love  with  her,  he  sends  her  a  present  of 
wine  by  the  hands  of  a  servant,  which  present  she  refuses. 
casting  the  wine  contemptuously  over  the  head  of  the 
valet.  This  commencement  promises  little  in  the  way 
of  true  passion,  so  that  we  are  not  disappomled  when 
we  read  a  little  farther  on  thai  the  hard  is  dead  iind 
burled,  all  on  account  of  love,  and  that  Morfudd  makes 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mynyw  to  seek  for  pardon  for  killing 
him,  nor  when  we  find  him  begging  the  popish  image  to 
convey  a  message  to  her.  Then  presently  we  almost 
lose  sight  of  Mnrfudd  amidst  birds.  animaN  and  trees, 
and  we  arc  not  sorry  tliat  we  do  ;  for  though  Ab  Gwilym 
19  mighty  in  humour,  great  in  describing  the  emotions 
of  love  and  the  beauties  of  the  lovely,  he  is  greale^st  of 
all  in  describing  objects  of  nature  ;  indeed  in  describing 
them  he  has  no  equal,  and  the  writer  has  no  hesitation 
in  ^ftymg  that  in  many  of  his  cowydds  in  which  he 
describes  various  objects  of  nature,  by  which  he  sends 
messages  to  Morfudd,  he  shows  himself  a  far  greater 
poet  than  Ovid  appears  in  any  one  of  his  Meta- 
morphoses. There  are  many  poets  who  attempt  to 
describe  natural  objects  without  being  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  them,  but  Ab  Gwilym  was  not  one  of 
these-  No  one  was  better  acquainted  with  nature :  he 
was  a  stroller,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  surnmer  he  had  no  other  roof 
than  the  foliage,  and  that  the  voices  of  birds  and  animals 
were  more  familiar  to  his  ears  than  was  the  voice  of 
man.  During  the  summer  months,  indeed,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  he  was,  if  we  may  credit  him,  generally 
lyin^  perdue  in  the  woodland  or  mountain  recesses  near 
the  habitation  of  his  mistress,  before  or  after  her 
marriage,  awaiting  her  secret  visits,  made  whenever  she 
could  escapt.'  the  vigilanCL-  of  her  pEVrent^,  or  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  her  husband,  and  during  her  absence  he  had 
nothing  better  to  du  than  u*  observe  objects  of  nature 
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and  describe  them,     His  ode  to  the    Fox,  one  of  tte] 
mosi  admirable  of  hi*;  pieces,  was  composed  on  orw 
these  occasiojis. 

Want  of  space  prc\'eiUs  tlic  writer  from  saying 
much  as  he  could  wish  about  the  genius  of  this  wondtr- 
ful  man,  the  greatest  of  his  country's  songsters,  wdl 
calculated  by  nature  to  do  honour  to  the  inost  |x>lnlied] 
age  and  the  most  widely-spoken  language.  The  bvdtj 
bis  contemporaries,  and  those  who  succecd^-d  htm  k 
several  hundred  years,  were  perfectly  convinced  of  tnj 
superiority',  not  only  over  themselves,  but  over  Jil)  ih*' 
poL'ts  or  the  past ;  and  one.  and  a  mighty  one,  uld  liia' 
the  bard  of  Glendowcr,  went  so  far  as  to  msinudtc  thi^ 
iiftcr  Ab  Gwilym  it  would  be  of  iilUc  avail  for  any  one  » 
make  verses — 

"Aed  Ik  miier  eang  dan^nelf. 
Ac  acd  y  gcrdtl  gyJag  ti' 

■*  To  Hcnx'co's  high  peace  lc(  him  depart* 
And  with  him  ^  the  ninMrel  an." 

He  was  buried  at  Vstrad  Flur^  and  a  yew  tree  w 
planted  over  his  grave,  to  which  GrufT>'dd  Cf  r>'g.  a  brotbci 
bard,  who  was  at  otie  time  his  enemy,  but  eventualh 
became  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  hts  admirers,  lid- 
dr(^s:>ed  an  ode,  of  part  of  which  the  following  is  4 
paraphrase  : — 

"Thou  nobk  (rrt,  who  ^hell'test  kmd 
The  dE^id  man'i  house  fmrn  winter's  wirni  ; 
Mav'  Ughlmng?  nevet  lay  th©e  lo™  : 
Nor  archer  cot  from  ihw  his  bow. 
Nor  Crisprn  p«el  thee  pegs  to  framf ; 
Bui  may  thou  ever  bloom  Uia  tame* 
A  noble  tree  the  gntv^  to  guard 
Of  Cambrians  most  iLlusuious  b:»d  !  * 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVn 

Stan  for  hlyrlimmon — Plynlimmon's  CHebril^- — Troed  RhiwGoch, 

Tut  morning  of  the  fifth  of  November  looked  rather 
ihrcaieiiinj;.  As,  however,  it  did  not  rain,  I  determined 
to  set  ofTfor  riyjilimmorij  and,  relurning  at  night  to  the 
inn,  resume  my  journey  to  the  ^outh  on  the  following 
day.  On  took[ng[  into  a  pocket  almanac  I  found  jt  was 
Sunday,  This  very  much  disconcerted  me,  and  \ 
thought  at  first  of  giving  up  my  expedition.  Eventually, 
however.  I  determined  to  go,  for  I  reflected  thai  I 
should  be  doing  no  harm,  and  that  1  might  acknowledge 
the  sacredness  of  llie  day  by  attending  morning  service 
at  the  little  Church  of  Knglanri  chapel  which  lay  in  my 
way. 

The  mouiilain  of  Plynlimmon  to  which  I  was  bound 
is  the  third  in  Wales  for  altitude,  being  only  inferior  to 
Snowdon  and  Cadair  Idri^,  lis  proper  name  is  Pitm,  or 
Pump,  Lumor,  signifying  the  five  points,  becau*y?  towards 
the  upper  part  it  is  divided  into  live  hills  or  points. 
Plynlimmon  is  a  celebrated  hill  en  many  accounts.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  events.  In  the 
tenth  century  a  dreadful  battle  was  fought  on  one  of  its 
spurs  between  the  Danes  and  the  Welsh,  in  which  the 
fonncr  sustained  a  bloody  overthrow ;  and  in  i4or  a  con* 
flict  took  place  in  one  of  its  valleys  between  the  Wcbh, 
under  Glendower,  and  the  Flemings  of  t*em  broke  shire, 
who,  exasperated  at  having  their  homesteads  plundered 
and  bume<l  by  th*;  chieftain  who  was  the  mortal  enemy 
of  iheir  race,  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  and 
drove  Glcndowcr  and  his  forces  before  them  to  I'lyn- 
limmon,  where,  the  Welshmen  standing  at  bay,  a  contest 
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ensued,    in     which,    though     eventually     worsted, 
Flemings  were  at  one  time  all  but  victoriousv     \Vhi 
however,  has  more  than  anything  else  contributed  lo 
celebrity  of  the  hill   i*i  the  circumstance   of  lis  givii 
birth  to  three  rivers,  the  first  of  which,  the  Severn, 
the  principal  stream  in  Britain ;  the  second,  the  Wjd 
the  most  lovely  river^  probably,  \^'hich    the   w-orld  cuf 
boa.st  of;  and  the  third,  the  Rheidol,  entitled  to  high 
honour  from  its  boldness  and  impetuosity,  and  liic 
markable  banks  between  which  it  flo^^s  m   its  \-eT>  sbcrtj 
course,  for  there  are  scarcely  twenty  miles  bctn'ccn 
flfynnon  or  ;murce  of  the  Rheidol  Axvd  the  al>er  or  ph 
where  it  disembngues  it?elf  into  the  sea. 

1  started  about  ten  o'clock  on  my  cxi>edition,  aAtfj 
making,  of  course,  a  very  hearty  breakfast.  Scarcely. 
had  I  crossed  the  Devil's  Bridge  when  a  shower  of  h*il 
and  rain  came  on.  As,  however,  it  came  dov«'n  nearli 
perpendicularly,  1  put  up  my  umbrella  and  laughed 
The  sho^ver  pdted  away  liM  I  had  nearly  reached  Sp>itj 
Cynwyl,  when  it  suddenly  left  off  ard  the  day  became 
tolerably  fine.  On  arriving  at  the  Spytt>',  J  was  sorry  to 
find  that  there  would  be  no  service  till  three  in  thcaftcf- 
noon.  As  waiting  till  that  time  wa^  out  of  the  que^'f^^ 
I  pushed  fjrward  on  my  expedition*  Leaving  Ptuil 
ErAvyd  at  some  distance  on  my  left,  I  went  duly  nnrth 
till  1  came  lo  a  place  amongst  hills  where  the  road  w»* 
crossed  by  an  angry-looking  rivulet,  the  same.  I  helicvtv 
which  enters  tlie  Rheidol  near  Pont  Erwyd,  and  which 
is  called  the  Castle  River.  I  was  ju^l  going  tt»  pull  off 
my  boots  and  stockings  in  order  to  wade  through,  when 
I  perceived  a  pole  and  a  rail  laid  over  the  stream  at  a 
little  distance  above  where  I  was.  This  rustic  bridge 
enabled  me  to  cro^s  without  running  the  danger  of  get- 
ting a  regular  sousing,  for  these  mountain  stream^*,  c^rn 
when  not  reaching  so  high  as  the  knee,  occasionally 
sweep  the  wader  off  his  legs,  as  1  know  by  my  own  ex- 
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perience,     From  a  lad  wKom  I  presently  met  I  Isamcd               ^^H 

that  the  place  where  I  crossed  the  water  was  called  Troed                ^^B 

ihiw  goch.  or  the  Foot  of  the  Red  Slopp.                                         ^^^B 

1        Abciut  twt^nty  minutes'  walk  from  hence  brought  m<^               ^^^| 

F     to  Ca^tcil   D/fTtyn^  an  inn   abcnit  six  miles  distant  from                  ^^B 

1     the  Devil's  Bridge,  and  situaled  near  a  spur  of  the  Plyn-               ^^H 

limmon  range     Here  E  eng^^ed  a  man  to  show  me  the               ^^H 

sources   of   the   rivers   and    fhe    other    wonder?^    af  the                 ^^^| 

irnuntain.      He   wa.s    a   tall,   athletic    fellow,  dressed   in                 ^^^| 

brown  coat,   round   buff  hat.  corduroy   trousers,  linen               ^^H 

1    leggings  and  highlows,  and,  thoug^h  a  Cumro,  had  much               ^^^ 

1    more  the  appearance  of  a  native  of  Tipperary  than  a               ^^^| 

Welshman.     He  was  a  kind  of  shepherd  to  the  people               ^^^| 

of  the  house,  who,  like  many  others  in  South  Wales,               ^^^| 

1                         CHAPTER   LXXXVIH 

The  Guitle — Tim  Cieai  Plynlimmon—A  Dangerous  Paih— Suurct 

of  th*  Rheidol — Soun:eof  The  Severn— Pen niUi(jn—OW  Time* 
and  New    The  Cotpse  Candle— Suppet. 

Leaving  the  inn,  my  guide  and  myself  began  to  ascend 
a  steep  hilt  just  behind  it.     When  we  were  about  half- 
way  up    I    asked  my  companion,   who  spoke  very   fair 
English,  why  the  place  was  called  the  Castle. 

"  Because,  sir."  said  he,  "  there  was  a  castle  here  in  the               ^^H 
old  time."                                                                                               ^H 

"  Whereabouts  was  it?  "  said  I.                                                       ^^H 

"  Yonder,"  said  the  man,  standing  ^till  and  pointing  to               ^^H 
the  right     '*  Don't  you    i^ee  yonder  brown  spot  in  the               ^^H 
valley  ?     There  the  ca^ltc  stood/'                                                       ^^H 

"  But  are  there  no  remains  of  it  ?  '*  said  I>     "  E  can  see               ^^H 
[     nothing  but  a  brown  spot"                                                                  ^^H 
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"  There  arc  none,  sir ;  but  there  a  castle  once 
and  from  it  ihe  place  wc  came  from  Had  its  name, 
likewise  the  nver  that  run*i  down  to  Pont  Krwyd  " 

"Anti  whol^'cd  there?"  said  I. 

*'l  don't  know,  sir."  said  the  man  ;  "but    I   ^uj 
they  were  grand  people,  <>r  they  would  not  have  llvc<i 
a  castle.'^ 

After  ascending  the  hill  and  passing  over  its  top^ 
went  down  its  we.steni   side  and  soon  came  to  a  Uj 
fnghtful  bog  between  two  hilb,     Heyond  the  bog  and 
some  distance;  to  the  west  of  the  two  hills  rose  a  btowt 
mountain,  not  abruptly,  but  gradually,  and  looking 
like  what  the  Welsh  call  a  rhiw,  or  slope,  than  a  myrt] 
or  mountain. 

"  That,  sir,"  said  my  guide, "  is  the  grand  Ply«limmoo-'| 

"  It  docs  not  look  much  of  a  hill,"  said  I. 

"  We  are  on  very  high  ground,  sir,  or  it  would  look 
much  higher  I  question,  upon  the  whole,  whether  th*^ 
is  a  higher  hill  in  the  world.  God  bless  Pumlummnft 
Mawr!*'  aaid  he,  looking  with  reverence  towards  ibc 
hill-  "*  1  am  sure  1  have  a  right  to  say  so,  for  many  i» 
the  good  crown  i  have  got  by  showing  gentlefolks  like 
yourself  to  the  top  of  him,'* 

"  Yon  I,ilk  ijf  riynlimmon  Mawr,  or  the  great  Plyu* 
lymmon."  said  1  ;  "'  where  are  the  small  ones  ?" 

"Yonder  they  arc"  said  the  guide,  pointing*  to  two  hUh 
towards  the  north;  "one  is  Plynlimmon  Canol,  and 
the  other  Plynlimmon  Bach — the  middle  and  the  smatJ 
Plynlimmnn." 

"Pumlummon/'said  1, "means  five  summits,  Vou  havt 
pointed  out  only  three  j  now,  where  are  the  other  two?* 

**  Those  two  hills  which  we  have  just  passed  make  up 
the  fi^e.  However,  I  will  tell  your  worship  that  there  ii 
a  sjxlh  summit.  Don't  you  see  that  small  hiU connected 
with  the  big  Pumlummon,  on  the  right?  " 

"  1  see  it  very  clearly/'  said  I, 
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"  Well,  your  wori^ hi Pj  that's  called  Bryn  y  Llo — the  Hill 
of  the  Calf,  or  the  Calf  I'lynlimmon,  which  makes  the 
sixth  summit." 

"  Very  good/' said  J,  "and  perfectly  satisfactory.  Now 
let  us  ascend  the  Bij;  Pumlummon." 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  where  stood  a  large  cam  or  heap  of  stones- 
I  gitt  upnn  the  tup  and  liiuWed  amuncJ  m& 

A  mountainous  wilderness  extended  on  every  sidc>  ft 
w&ste  of  russet  coloured  hilla,  with  here  and  there  a 
black,  cragg>'  summit.  No  Ktgn,^  of  life  or  cuhivalion 
were  to  be  discovered,  and  the  eye  might  search  in  vain 
for  a  grove  or  tven  a  single  tree.  The  scene  would  have 
been  cheerless  in  the  extreme  had  not  a  bright  sun 
lighted  up  the  landscape. 

"  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  country  of  much  society," 
said  [  to  my  guide. 

"  It  is  not,  sir.  The  nearest  house  is  the  inn  we  came 
from,  which  is  now  three  miles  behind  u>.  Straight 
before  you  there  is  nut  one  for  at  least  ten,  and  on  either 
side  ii  is  an  anialwch  to  a  vast  distance.  Piunlummon 
IS  not  a  sociable  country,  sir  ;  nothing  to  be  found  in  it. 
but  here  and  there  a  few  sheep  or  a  shepherd," 

"  Now,"  said  I.  descending  from  the  cam,  "  wc  will 
proceed  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers." 

"The  fTynnon  of  the  Rheidol  i**  not  far  off,"  said  the 
guide  ;  "  It  is  just  below  the  hill" 

We  descended  the  western  side  of  the  hMI  for  some 
way  ;  at  length,  coming  to  a  very  craggy  and  precipi- 
tous place,  my  guide  stopped,  and  pointing  with  his 
finger  into  the  valley  belowj  said  : — 

•■  There,  sir,  if  yon  look  down  you  can  see  the  source  of 
the  Rheidol/^ 

[  looked  down,  and  saw  fat  below  what  appeared  to 
be  part  of  a  small  sheet  of  water. 

"  A  nd  that  is  the  source  of  the  Rheidol  ?  "  said  1. 
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"  Ves,  sir,**  said  my  guide  ;   '  that  is  the  ffynnon  of  Ibe 
kheidoL" 
*'  Well/'  said  1  ;  "is  there  no  getting  to  it  ? " 
''  Oh  ytrs  I  but  the  path,  ^ir,  as  you  see.  js  rather  5tcq> 
jad  dangerous." 

'•  Never  mind,'*  said  K     "  Let  us  try  it." 
'*  [sn't  seeing  the  fountain  sufficient  for  you.  sir?  '* 
''  By  no  meana,"  said  I.     '"  It  is  not  only  necessary'  for 
me  to  see  the  sources  of  Che  rivers,  but  to  drink  of  them. 
in  order  that  in  after  times  I   may  be  able   to  harangue 
abijul  ihem  with  a  tone  of  confidence  and  authority." 

"  Then  follow  mc,  sir ;  but  please  to  take  care,  for  this 
path  is  more  Ht  for  sheep  or  shepherds  than  gentJc- 
folk/' 

And  a  truly  bad  path  I  found  it  ;  so  bad  indeed  thai 
befure  I  had  descended  twenty  yards  1  almost  repeiiEed 
having  ventured.  1  had  a  capital  jjuidc,  however,  who 
went  before  and  totd  me  where  to  plant  m>"  steps.  There 
was  one  particularly  bad  part,  being  little  better  than  a 
sheer  precipice  ;  but  even  here  I  got  down  in  safety  *rfth 
the  as^i^lance  uf  my  y;uide,  and  a  mtnutc  afterwards 
found  myself  at  the  source  of  the  Rhcidol 

The  source  of  the  Rheidol  is  a  small  beautiftil  lake, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  U  is  overhung  on 
the  east  and  north  by  frightful  crags,  from  which  it  is  fod 
by  a  number  of  small  rills.  The  water  is  of  the  deepest 
blue,  and  of  very  considerable  depth.  The  banhs,  except 
to  the  north  and  east,  slope  gently  down,  and  are  clad 
with  soft  and  beautiful  moss.  The  river,  of  which  it  15 
the  head,  emerges  at  the  south-western  side,  and  brawls 
away  in  tlic  hhapc  of  a  considerable  brook,  amidst  tno^ 
and  rushes  down  a  wild  glen  tending  to  the  south.  To 
the  west  the  prospect  i^  bounded,  at  a  slight  distance,  by 
high,  swelling  ground  If  few  rivers  have  a  more  wild 
and  wondrous  channd  tlian  the  l^hoidol,  fewer  «till  liavc 
a  more  beautiful  and  /omantii.  Hjurcc. 
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After  kneeling  down  and  drinking  freely  of  the  lake  I 
sakl: 

"  Now,  where  arc  we  to  go  to  next  ? " 

"The  nearest  ffynnon  to  that  of  the  Rheido],  sir,  is 
the  ffynnon  of  the  Severn." 

"  Very  well/'  said  I  \  "  let  us  now  go  and  sec  the 
ITynnon  of  the  Severn  ! '' 

1  followed  my  [^uide  over  a  hill  lo  the  north-west  inttJ 
a  valley,  at  the  farther  end  of  whitrh  1  saw  a  brook 
streaming  apparently  to  the  south,  where  was  an  ojtIeL 

''  That  bnwk  "  said  ihL-  guide,  *'  is  tlic  young  Severn/' 
The  brook  came  from  round  the  side  of  a  very  lofty 
rock,  singularly  variegated,  black  and  while,  the  northern 
summit  presenting  something  of  the  appearance  of  the 
head  of  a  horse.  Passing  round  this  crag  we  came  to  a 
foLintaJn  surrounded  witli  rusheSn  out  of  which  the  brook. 
now  exceedingly  ?<mall,  came  murmuring. 

"The  crag  above,"  said  my  guide,  "is  called  Cr^  y 
Ccfyl,  or  the  Rock  of  the  Horse,  and  this  spring  at  its 
fool  IS  generally  called  the  ffynnon  of  the  Kafren, 
Howexer,  drink  not  of  it,  master  :  for  the  ITynnon  ofthc 
Hafrer  is  higher  up  the  nant.  Follow  mc,  and  1  will 
presently  show  you  the  real  ffymion  of  the  Hafren." 

I  followed  him  up  a  narrow  and  very  steep  dinglc. 
Presently  we  came  to  some  beautiful  little  pools  of  water 
in  the  turf  which  was  here  remarkably  green, 

"  These  are  very  pretty  pools»  an't  they,  master  ?  "  said 
my  companion.  "  Now,  if  !  wa^i  a  false  guide  I  might 
bid  you  stoop  and  drink,  saying  that  these  were  the 
sources  of  the  Severn  ;  but  1  am  a  true  cyfarwydd,  and 
therefore  tell  you  not  to  drink,  for  these  pools  are  not  the 
sources  of  the  Hafren,  no  more  than  the  spring  below, 
The  ffynoon  of  the  Severn  is  higher  up  the  nar>t.  Don't 
fret,  however,  hut  follow  me,  and  we  shaf!  be  there  in  a 
minute." 

Sci  1  did  as  he  bade  mc,  following  him  without  fretting 
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higher  up  the  nant  Ju^t  at  the  top  he  halted  and  sik). 
"  Now.  master,  I  have  conducted  yoi(  to  tho:  source  of  the 
Se\'crii,  I  have  considoied  the  matter  deeply,  and  ha^ 
come  to  ihe  conclusion  that  here,  2in6  here  only,  is  the 
Irue  srjurce  Therefore  stuup  iluwn  and  drink,  in  full 
confidence  that  yuu  arc  taking  possession  of  the  lloK 
Severn." 

The  source  of  the  Severn  i^  a  little  pool  of  water  ^omc 
twenty  inches  long,  six  vddc,  -a\\<\  abmit  three  deep,  ll 
is  cuvcrcd  at  the  buttorn  tvith  small  ^.tont^,  from  betwtrcn 
which  the  water  gushes  up.  Il  is  on  the  left-hand  iidc 
of  the  nant^  as  you  ascend,  close  by  the  vcr>"  topu  Afi 
unsightly  heap  of  black  turf-earth  stands  right  above  it 
to  the  north.  Turf-heap^s,  both  large  and  small,  are  in 
abundance  in  ihe  vicinity- 
After  taking  possession  of  the  Severn  by  drijilcing  at 
its  source,  rather  a  shabby  source  for  30  noble  a  atncAm. 
I  said,  ■■  Now  let  us  go  to  the  fountain  of  the  W)'e." 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  will  take  us  to  it,  your  honour^" 
said  the  guide,  leading  the  way. 

The  source  of  the  Wye,  whicli  is  a  little  pooh  not 
much  larger  than  that  v\hich  constitutes  the  fountain  of 
the  Severn^  stands  near  the  top  of  a  grassy  hill  which 
forms  part  of  the  Great  Plynlimmon.  The  stream  aft*t 
leaving  its  source  runs  down  the  hill  towards  the  ea«t 
and  then  takes  a  turn  to  the  south.  The  founuinsof 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye  are  in  close  proximity  to  ead 
other.  That  of  the  Rheidol  ^tand-s  somewhat  aj^rt  from 
both,  a;^  if,  proud  of  its  own  beauty,  it  disdained  the 
other  tvio  for  their  homeliness.  All  three  are  cuntained 
within  the  compass  of  a  mile. 

*'  And  now,  I  suppose,  sir,  that  ciur  work  is  done,  and 
we  iraj'  go  back  to  where  we  came  frym/'  said  my  guide, 
as  I  stood  on  the  grassy  hill  after  drinking  copiou&ly  <d 
the  fountain  of  the  Wye. 

"Wc  may,"  said  I  ;  "but  before  we  do  I  must  repeal 
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some  lines  made  by  a  m.in  who  visited  these  source.^,  and 
experienced  thL-  hnspitalily  of  a  chieriafn  in  this  neiph- 
bourhood  four  hundred  years  ago.'*  Then  taking  ofTmy 
lial,  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  sang  : — 

"  rrom  high  I'tynlimmon's  shaggy  side 
Three  Bireams  in  Ihree  dtreclions  glide  j 
To  ihouiinds  .il  their  moutU»  i^Ikj  l^iny 
Honey,  j;t>Id  ,in[J  meinl  lhe>'f;*rr>' 
blow  also  from  I'lynlntimon  high 
Three  5Ucanj5  of  gtncioj.ity  ; 
The  lirst,  x  nobk  f^cre^iin  indeed. 
Like  nils  of  Mona  runs  wiih  mead  j 
The  sccund  b&'ir^  from  x'lncyards  tliKk 
Wine  lo  ihe  feeble  and  the  sick  ; 
^rhe  third,  tdl  lime  •^^a^^  be  no  more. 
MiQgted  with  gold  shall  silver  pour." 

"  Nice  pcnnillion,  sir,  1  daresay,"  said  my  guide, 
"  provided  a  person  could  understand  them.  What'a 
meant  by  all  this  mead,  wine,  gold,  and  silver  ? " 

"Why,"  said  1,  'the  bard  meant  to  say  that  Plyn- 
limmon,  by  means  nf  its  three  channels,  sends  hles*iings 
and  wealth  in  three  different  directions  to  distant  place-;, 
and  that  the  person  whom  he  came  to  vi-sit,  and  who  lived 
on  Ftynlimmon.  distributed  his  bount}'  in  three  different 
ways,  giving  mead  to  thousands  at  his  banquets,  wine 
from  the  vineyards  of  Gascony  to  the  sick  and  feeble  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  ^old  and  silver  to  those  who 
iverc  willing  to  be  tipped,  amongst  whom  no  doubt  was 
himself,  as  poets  have  never  been  above  rccerving  ft 
present." 

"Nor  above  asking  for  one,  your  honour;  there's  a 
prydydd  in  this  neighbourhood  who  wit!  never  lose  a 
shilling  for  want  of  asking  for  it.  Now,  sir,  have  the 
kindness  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  man  who  made 
those  pennillion." 

*"  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,"  i>a{d  I  ;  "at  least,  it  was  he  who 
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mHcj^  the  pennfllion  from  which  thos?  verses  are  Uiftv 

"  And  what  was  the  name  of  tlic  i:<:ntlcman  whom  he 
came  to  visit  ?  " 

''Hisname,"said  I/"was  Dafydd  ab  Thomas  Vi-rhan/ 

"  And  w'ht?re  did  he  live  ?  '* 

'*  Why,  [  bclievCj  he  lived  at  the  castle,  ivhtcli  yoti  ti^d 
mc  once  stood  on  the  spot  which  you  pointed  out  as  vc 
came  up.  At  any  rate,  he  lived  somewhere  upoe 
Plynlimmon." 

"I  wtih  there  was  some  rich  gentleman  at  pf««eni 
living  on  PlynliEnmon.*'  said  my  guide;  "one  of  that 
sort  is  much  wanted." 

"  Vou  can't  have  everything  at  the  same  time,"  Aaid  I , 
■■  formerly  yen  had  a  chieftain  who  gave  away  wine  ami 
mead,  and  (x:c;isirjnally  a  bit  uf  gold  ur  silver,  but  then 
no  travellers  and  tourists  came  to  see  tlie  w<jndc*T«  of  the 
hills,  for  at  that  time  nobody  cared  anything  about  hills; 
at  present  you  have  no  chieftain,  but  plenty  of  Wsjton 
who  come  to  see  the  \\\\\^  and  the  sources,  and  scatter 
plenty  <if  gr^ld  abfiut  the  ndghbourliood." 

We  now  bent  our  steps  homeward,  bearing  slightly  lo 
the  north,  going  over  hilld  and  dales  covered  with  g^onc 
and  ling,  My  guide  walked  with  a  cairn  and  delibcfalc 
gait,  yet  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
him.  There  was,  however,  nothing  'siirpri'iing  in  thw; 
he  was  a  shepherd  walking  on  his  own  hilL  and  liaving 
first-rate  wind,  and  knowing  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
made  ^^reat  way  without  seeming  to  be  in  the  slighted 
hurry  :  I  would  not  advice  a  road-walker,  ever  if  he  be  l 
first-rate  one,  to  attempt  to  compete  with  a  «he]iherd  on 
his  own,  or  indeed  any  hill  -,  should  he  do  so,  the  Cfxiccil 
would  -Hoon  be  taken  out  of  him. 

After  a  little  time  we  saw  a  rivulet  running;  from 
the  west 

"This  (Trwd/' said  my  guide/' is  called  Frcnnig.     It 
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ht're  divides  shire  Trefaldwyn  from  Cardiganshire,  one 
\w  North  Jinri  the  oiher  in  South  Wales," 

Shortly  aft£?rwards  we  ca.me  to  a  hillnck  of  rather  d 
singular  shape. 

'•This  place,  sir."  said  he.  *'ts  called  Eiateddfa." 

"Why  is  iE  called  so?"  said  I,  "  Eiiteddfa  means  the 
place  wliore  people  sit  duwn." 

"It  does  so,"  said  the  guide,  "and  i1  is  called  the 
place  of  silling  because  three  men  from  different 
quarters  of  the  world  once  met  herc»  and  one  proposc<l 
that  they  should  sit  down." 

"And  did  tliey?"  said  1. 

■■  They  ilid,  sir:  and  when  they  had  sat  down  they 
told  each  other  iheir  histories/' 

'■  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  their  histories  were," 
said  J. 

■'  f  can't  exactly  tell  you  what  they  were,  but  1  have 
lieard  ^y  that  there  wks  a  great  deal  in  them  about 
the  Tylrt'yth  Tt:^  or  fairies," 

"  Uo  you  believe  in  fairies?"  said  I. 

■'  I  do>  sir ;  but  they  are  very  seldam  seen,  and  wheti 
they  are  they  do  no  harm  to  anybody,  I  only  wish 
there  were  as  few  corpse-candle*i  a*  there  are  Tylwlth 
Teg,  and  that  they  did   as  little  harm." 

"  They  foreshow  peoples  deatlia,  don't  they  ?  "  said  K 

"They  do.  sir  ;  but  that's  not  all  the  harm  they  do- 
Thej'  are  ver}'  dangerous  for  anybody  to  meet  viih.  If 
they  come  bump  up  against  you  when  you  are  walking 
carelessly  it's  generally  all  over  with  you  in  this  world. 
[11  give  you  an  example:  A  man  returning  from 
market  from  Llan  Eglos  to  Llaij  Curig,  not  far  from 
Plynlimtnon,  was  struck  down  dead  as  a  horse  not 
long  ago  by  a  corpse -candle.  It  was  a  rainy,  windy 
night,  and  the  wind  and  rain  were  blowing  in  his  face, 
so  that  he  could  not  sec  it,  or  get  out  of  its  way.  And 
yet  the  candle  was  not  abroad  on  purpose  to  kill  the 
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man.  The  business  that  it  was  abont  whs  to  progrw^iti- 
catc  ihc  death  of  a  woman  i\'ha  lived  near  the  spot,  Aiid 
whose  husband  dealt  in  wool — poor  thing  \  nhe  was 
dead  and  bnried  in  less  than  a  fortnighL  Ah<  master, 
1  wt^h  that  corpse-candles  were  as  few  and  ;i^  little 
dangerous  a!^  the  Tylwith  Teg  or  fairies/* 

VVc  returned  to  the  inn.  where  1  settled  with  Ihc 
honest  fellow,  adding  a  trifle  to  what  I  had  agrcetl 
to  give  him.  Then  sitting  down,  1  called  for  a  lar^ 
measure  of  ale,  and  invited  him  to  partake  of  it  He 
accepted  my  offer  with  many  thanks  and  bowii.  and 
as  we  sat  and  drank  our  ale  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
di^^coursc  about  the  places  wc  had  visited.  The  ale 
being  finished.  I  got  upand  said; 

'*  1  mu^t  now  be  off  for  the  Devil's  liridgel" 

Whereupon  he  also  arose,  and  tjlfi^ring  me  his  hand, 
said  : 

'  Farewell,  master :  1  shall  never  forget  you.  Were 
nil  the  ijtrnllefollis  who  come  here  X\>  see  the  source 
like  you,  we  should  indee^l  feel  no  want  in  these  hilh 
of  such  a  genlleman  as  is  spoken  of  in  tht  pennillion." 

The  sun  was  going  down  as  I  left  tlic  inn,  I  re- 
crossed  the  streamlet  by  means  of  the  pole  and  rait 
The  water  was  running  with  much  less  violence  than 
in  the  morning,  and  was  considerably  lowen  The 
evening  was  calm  and  beautifully  cool,  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  frost  1  walked  along  with  a  boundir^ 
and  clastic  step,  and  never  remember  to  have  felt  moir 
happy  and  cheerful, 

I  reached  the  hospice  at  about  six  o'clock,  a  br^ht 
moon  shining  upon  mc,  and  found  a  capital  supper 
awaiting    mc,  which  1  enjoyed  exceedingly. 

How  one  enjoys  one's  supper  at  one's  inn  after  a 
good  day's  walk^  provided  one  has  the  proud  and 
glorious  consciousness  of  being  able  to  pay  onft's 
reckoning  on   the   morrow  I 
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A  Momintf  ^'icw— Hafod  YtUdryd — The  Mcuiumeiii — [■"air>'"loolt- 
ing  Place — Edwan^  Lliuyd. 

TnK  morninj;;  of  the  ^i.vth  was  bright  and  glorious. 
As  I  looked  from  the  window  of  the  upjjer  sitting- 
room  of  the  hospice  the  scene  wliicli  [presented  itstlf  was 
wild  and  beautiful  to  a  degree,  The  oak -covered  tops 
of  the  volcanic  crater  were  gilded  with  the  brightest 
sunshine,  whilst  the  eastem  sides  remained  in  dark 
shadr  and  the  gap  (ir  narrow  tmtrancc  to  the  north 
in  shadow  yet  darker,  in  the  midst  of  which  shone 
the  silver  of  the  Rheidol  cataract.  Should  I  live  a 
hundred  years  1  shall  never  fort^^et  the  wild  fantastic 
beaut}"  of  that  momtng  *icenc\ 

\  left  the  friendly  ho'ipicL-  at  about  nine  o'clock  to 
pursue  my  southern  journey.  By  this  time  the  morning 
had  lost  much  of  its  beauty,  and  the  dull  grey  skv 
characleriKtic  of  November  began  to  prevaiL  The  way 
lay  up  a  hill  to  the  south-east;  on  my  left  was  a  glen 
down  which'  the  river  of  the  Monk  rolled  with  iioi'^e 
and  foam.  The  country  soon  became  naked  and  dreary, 
and  continued  so  for  some  miles.  At  Icngthn  coming 
to  the  top  of  a  hill.  I  saw  a  park  before  me,  through 
which  the  road  led  after  passing  under  a  stately  gale^ 
wa.}\  \  had  reached  the  confines  of  the  domain  of 
Hafod. 

Hafod  Ychdryd.  or  the  summer  mansion  of  L'chtryd, 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  name  of  a  dwelling 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  above  the  Y^^twyth,  looking  to 
the  east  At  first  it  was  a  summer  boothieor  hunting 
lodge  to  Welsh  chieftains,  but  subsequently  expanded 
into  the  roomy,  comfortable  dwelling  of  Welsh  squires. 
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where  liospilality  wa.**  much  practi^eH  and  bvnd^  *nd 
liar|jers  libcratly  ciirou  raged.  Whilst  l>cK»ngiiig  lo  w 
ancient  family  of  the  name  of'Johncs.  several  member^ 
of  which  made  no  mcon^iderable  figure  in  titcrftturt,  ii 
was  cclebraiod,  far  and  wide,  fnr  its  library,  in  which  ra 
to  be  found,  amongst  other  Uea^ure^,  a  lar^  collcctioi 
of  Widish  manuscripts  un  various  subjects  —  hi«li«f, 
medicine,  poelr>'  and  romance.  The  hoitac,  however. 
.'knil  the  library  were  both  destroyed  in  a  dreadful  ^ 
which  broke  out  This  fire  is  generally  called  tbt 
great  fire  of  Hafod,  and  some  of  thow  who  witnewl 
it  have  been  hearrJ  tu  say  Uial  iu  vit^lcnte-  was  w 
great  that  burning  rafters  mixed  with  flftming  booh 
were  hurled  high  at>ove  the  summits  of  the  hills,  TheloAi 
of  the  house  was  a  matter  of  trivialitj-  compared  with  tttti 
of  ihelibrary.  Thehouscwas  *ioon  rebuilt, and  probablr. 
phu^nix-likc.  looked  all  the  better  for  having  been  burvtH 
but  the  librar\"  could  never  be  restored.  On  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  family,  the  last  hope  of  which,  An  angclk 
girl,  faded  av^ay  in  the  year  iSn,  the  domain  twcaiM 
the  property  of  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  linJ 
ami  philanthrophtc  noblemann  and  a  great  friend  J 
agriculture,  who  held  it  for  many  yean^,  and  coiulik; 
ably  itnproved  it.  After  his  decease  it  wa-<i  purthasvd 
by  the  head  of  an  ancient  Lancashire  family,  who  med 
the  modern  house  as  a  summer  residence,  as  Ibe  Wchfc 
chieftains  had  used  the  wutxlen  boothic  of  old. 

I  went  to  a  kind  of  lodge,  where  I  h*d  been  toM 
that  I  should  find  sotncbud>'  who  wouhl  admit  mc  to 
the  church,  which  stood  within  the  ground*  and  at- 
tained a  monument  which  I  was  very  desfroua  ofafelnf* 
partly  from  its  being  considered  one  of  ilic  ma^tcrpicca 
of  the  great  Chantrcy,  and  partly  Ixcausc  it  wu  i 
memorial  lo  the  lovely  child,  the  ta^^t  scion  of  tbc  oU 
family  who  had  possessed  the  domain-  A  gDod-JooUi| 
young  woman,  the  only  person  whom  I   saw,  on  inj 
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tt-'lliiiy  my  crTAiid,  fnrlliwilh  look  ii  V^"^-  and  toticliirteil 
mc  Lo  the  church.  The  cbMrdi  vi/js  a  iirat  edifice  willi 
rather  a  modem  kiok.  It  exhibited  noChirtg  remarkable 
without^  and  only  one  thing  remarkable  within,  namely, 
the  monument,  which  was  indeed  wofthj'  of  notice, 
and  which,  had  Chantrey  evecuted  nothing  else,  might 
well  have  entitled  him  to  be  considered,  what  tht'  woHil 
has  long  pronounced  him»  the  prince  of  British 
sculpt  or  3v 

This  monument,  which  is  of  the  purest  marble,  is 
placed  en  the  eastern  side  f)f  the  church,  below  a 
window  af  stained  glass,  and  rcprcaents  a  truly  alTcct- 
\x\%  scene:  a  lady  and  gentleman  are  standing  over  a 
dying  girl  of  angelic  beauty*  who  is  estcnrlcd  on  a 
couch,  and  from  whose  hand  a  volume,  the  Book  of 
Life,  is  falling.     The  lady  i«  weeping. 

Beneath  is  the  followinj^  inacriptlun — 

To  the  Memory  of 

The  oDly  cbild  of  TiiOAiAs  and  JANic  JoriNKS 

Who  died  in  iGii 

Afier  a  few  days'  sickness 

This  monumenl  is  dcdicaieil 

Uy  her  parents, 

An  inscription  worthy,  by  its  simplicity  and  pathos^  to 
^tand  below  such  a  monument 

After  presenting  a  trifle  to  the  woman*  who,  to  m>' 
great  surprise,  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  I 
left  the  church,  and  descended  the  side  of  the  hill, 
near  the  top  of  whicli  it  stands  The  scenery  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  Relcw  me  was  a  bright  green 
valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Ystwyth  ran  brawl- 
ing, now  hid  amongst  groves,  now  showin^f  a  long 
stretch  of  water.  Beyond  the  river  to  the  east  weis  a 
noble  mountain,  richly  wocjtleil.  The  Ysiwylh,  after  a 
circuitous   course,  joins   the    Rheidol    near   the   strand 
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of  tile  Irish  Channel,  which  the  unftcd  rivers  cntcf  al| 
a  place  called  Aber  Vstwyih,  where  stands  a 
town  of  the  same  namc^  which  sprang  up  under 
protection  of  a  baronial  castle,  still  proud  and  command' 
ing  even  in  its,  ruins,  built  by  StrongboH',  the  coo<jucnt, 
of  the  great  western  isle.  Near  the  lou'er  part  uf  ibej 
valley  the  road  tended  to  the  south,  up  and  down 
throvgh  woods  and  bowers,  the  scenery  still  ever  in- 
creasing in  beauty.  At  length,  after  passing  throu^ 
a  gate  and  turning  round  a  sharp  corner,  f  suddenly 
beheld  Hafod  on  my  fight  hand,  to  the  west  al  a 
Httlc  distance  above  me,  on  a  rising  ground,  with  i 
iiobje  range  of  mountains  behind  iL 

A  truly  fairy  place  it  Icxiked,  beautiful  but  fantastic 
in  t]je  building  of  which  three  styles  nf  architecture 
seemed  to  have  been  emploj^ed,  At  the  southern  end 
was  a  Gothtc  tower;  at  the  northern  an  Indian  pagocU; 
the  middle  part  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  Grecian 
villa.  The  walls  were  of  resplendent  whiteness,  an-* 
the  windows,  which  were  numerous,  shone  with  beautiful 
gilding.  Such  was  modern  Hafod,  a  strange  contrasi. 
no  doubt,  to  the  hunting  lodge  of  old. 

After  gaz-ing  at  this  house  of  eccentric  taste  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sometimes  with  admiration,  some- 
times with  a  strong  disposition  to  laugh,  1  followed  Wit 
road,  which  led  past  the  house  in  nearl)'  a  southerhr 
direction.  Presently  the  valley  became  more  narron, 
and  continued  narrowing  til!  there  Aas  little  more  room 
than  "^'^s  required  for  the  road  and  the  river,  which  ru 
deep  below  it  on  the  left-hand  gidc.  Presently  1  came 
to  a  gate,  the  boundary  in  the  direction  in  which  I  wa-> 
going  nfthe  Hafod  domain. 

Here,  when  about  to  leave  Hafod,  1  .shall  de\-ote  J 
few  lines  to  a  remarkable  man  whose  name  should  be 
ever  associated  with  the  place.  Edward  Lhu>xJ  wa* 
bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Hafod  about  the  period  of  the 
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Restoration.  His  father  was  a  clergyman,  who  after 
giving;  him  an  cs'cellent  education  at  lujme  sent  him 
to  Oxford,  at  which  seat  of  lc:iniinLi  he  obuineH  an 
hunourdble  degree,  LifEitiated  fur  several  years  as  tutor, 
«in<l  wa>  eventually  made  custodiary  of  the  Ashmolcan 
Museum.  From  his  eady  youth  he  dc\'oted  himself 
with  indefatigable  iical  to  the  acquisition  of  learning- 
He  u'as  fond  of  natural  history  and  British  antiquities. 
but  his  favourite-  pursuit,  and  that  in  which  he  prindjjally 
dislinguislieci  himself,  wa*  the  ^ludy  of  the  Celtic  dialects  : 
and  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  his  memory  to  aay,  that 
he  was  not  only  the  best  Celtic  scholar  of  his  time. 
but  that  no  one  has  arisen  since  worthy  to  be  considerwl 
his  equal  in  Celtic  erudition.  Partly  at  the  expeniie 
of  the  university,  partly  at  that  of  various  powerful 
individuals  who  patronised  him»  he  travelled  through 
Ireland,  the  Western  Highlands,  Wales,  Cornwall  and 
Armorica,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  Celtic  manu' 
scripts.  He  was  particularly  succesBful  in  Ireland  and 
\\^ale5-  Several  of  the  most  precious  Irish  manuscripts 
n  Oxford,  and  also  in  the  Chandos  Library,  were  of 
i-huyd's  collection,  and  to  him  the  old  hall  at  Hafod 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  treasures  of  ancient  hriti.^h 
literature.  Shortly  after  returning  to  Oxford  from  his 
Celtic  wanderings  he  sat  down  to  the  composition  of 
a  grand  work  in  three  partSf  under  the  title  of 
Architologia  BritanniCEi,  which  he  had  ]ong  projected. 
The  first  was  to  tie  devoted  to  the  Celtic  dialects  :  the 
second  tn  British  Antiquities,  and  the  third  to  the; 
natural  history  of  the  Rntish  Isles,  He  only  lived  to 
complete  the  Frst  part.  It  contains  various  Celtic 
grammars  and  vocabularies,  to  each  of  which  there  Is 
u  preface  written  by  Lhuyd  \w  the  particular  dialect 
tn  which  the  vocabulary  or  grammar  is  devoted.  Of 
all  these  prefaces  the  one  to  the  Irish  is  the  most 
curious     and     remarkable.      The     first     part     of    the 
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ArchieoTr^a  was  pnbltsb^  at  Oxford  in  1707,  1*0 
yeArs  b^rorc  the  death  of  the  author.  Of  hla  cd<tt< 
spofKlencc.  which  was  very  extensive,  several  Itttcn 
have  been  published,  ail  of  them  relating  to  |ihi 
^ntiqitlties,  and  natural  history, 


CHATTRR  XC 

An  Advcnjure— SpyUy  Yslwylh— W  win  wood- 

Shortly  after  leaving  ttiL'  grounds  of  Hftfod  I  cam* 
to  a  bridge  over  the  Y^twyth.  I  eros<;ed  it,  and  wju 
advancing  dlon^  the  road  which  led  apparently  to  tW 
sovith-cast.  when  I  came  to  a  compriny  of  people 
seemed  to  be  loitermg  about.  M  consi^twl  entirdj 
young  men  and  women,  the  former  with  crim^ioii  fav 
the  Utter  in  the  ^atb  uf  old  Wale«,  blue  Uinicii 
sharp  crowned  hats.  Going  up  to  one  of  the  yi 
women,  I  said.  "  Pcth  yw  ?  what's  the  matter  I  '* 

"  Vrioda-s  {a  marriage).'  she  replied,  after  loukii 
me  attentively-  1  then  asked  her  the  name  of 
bridge,  whcreupnn  she  gave  a  broad  ^'fin,  jnd 
some  little  time  replied;  "  I'ont  y  Groci  (the 
of  the  cross),"  I  was  about  to  ask  her  stomc 
question  when  she  turned  a\^ay  with  a  loud  chui 
and  said  something  to  another  wench  near  her, 
grinning  yet  more  uncoulhly.  said  sntnetJung 
third,  who  grinned  too.  and  lifting  up  her  hand^ 
spreading  her  fingers  wide,  said  1  "  Dyn  oddi  flir  y 
tiogledd — i\  man  from  the  north  country,  hcc,  hod" 
forthwith  there  was  a  general  shout,  the  wendw^ 
crying:  "A  man  from  the  north  country,  hcc,  heeV 
and  the  fellows  crying:  '*  A  man  from  the  oufib 
C(Jimtry,  hoo,    hoc  !  *' 

^  Is  this  the  way  yoti  treat  strangers  In  the 
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kid  I,  But  1  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
iX\\  redoubled  shouts  the  company  extlaimcd  :  "There's 
umraeg  I  there';;  pretty  Cumraeg.  Go  Ixick,  David, 
\  shire  Fon  !  That  Cumraeg  won't  pass  here/' 
"Finding  they  dishked  my  Welsh  I  had  recourse  to 
\y  own  language.  '*  Really."  said  1  in  English.  "  such 
induct  T5  unaccountable.  What  do  you  mean  ?"  But 
tis  only  made  matters  worse,  for  the  shouts  grew 
ludcr  stillj  and  every  one  cried  :  "  There's  prctiy 
bgltsh  [  Well,  if  1  coiildn'l  speak  belter  English  than 
lat  rd  never  speak  English  at  all.  No.  David  ;  if  you 
lust  speak  at  all,  stick  to  CumrEieg-"  Then  forthwith 
|1  the  comp;tny  set  themselves  in  violent  motion^  the 
lomen  rushing  up  to  me  with  their  palms  and  fingers 
^read  out  in  my  face,  without  touching  me.  however, 
\  they  wheeled  round  mc  at  about  a  yard'5  distance. 
tying:  "A  man  from  the  north  country,  hee,  heel" 
ad  the  fellows  acting  just  in  the  name  'vjk'^^  rushing  up 
Blh  their  hands  spread  out,  and  ihen  wheeling  round 
^  with  cries  of  "  A  man  from  tiie  north  country,  hoo. 


^ 
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I  was  so  enraged  that  1    made  for  a  heap   of 


ione^by  the  road-side,  intending  to  lake  some  up  and 
|ng  tliem  at  the  company.  Reflecting,  however,  that 
^had  but  one  pair  of  hands  and  the  company  at  least 
Irty,  and  that  by  such  an  attempt  at  revenge  I  should 
taly  make  myself  ridiculous,  I  ^ave  up  my  intention. 
pd  continued  my  journey  at  a  rapid  pace,  pursued  fur 

long  way  by  "hee,  hee,"  and  '*  hoc,  hoo/' and  :  "Go 
ftck,  David,  to  your  goats  in  Anglesey,  you  are  not 
i&nted  here." 

I  txgan  to  descend  a  hill  forming  Che  eastern  side  of 
h  immense  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rolled  the 
[ver  Beyond  the  valley  to  the  Aest  was  an  enormous 
ill.  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  most  sin^ular-looking 
rag,  seemingly  leaning  in  the  direction  of  the  south. 
c  right-hand  side  of  the  road  were  immense  works 
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of  3ome  kind  in  full  play  and  activity,  for  cn^no  wax 
clanging  and  puffs  of  amoktr  were  ascending  from  uH 
cliimneys.  On  inquirinfT  of  a  boy  the  name  of  Ibe  wtitkt 
1  was  lold  that  they  were  called  ihe  works  of  Levd 
Vawr,  or  the  Great  Level,  a  mining  establishment;  bvi 
when  I  a.skcd  him  the  name  of  the  htll  with  the  sbgolir 
peak,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  he  shook  his  hcafcd 
and  said  he  did  not  know*  Near  the  top  of  Ihe  hill  1 
came  to  a  village  consisting  of  3  few  cottages  and  a 
shabby -looking  church.  A  rivulci  descer^ding  froci 
some  crdgs  to  the  east  crosses  the  road,  which  Icndi 
through  the  place,  and  tumbling  down  the  valley,  joini 
the  Ystwyth  at  the  bottom.  Seeing  a  woman  standkif 
at  the  door,  I  inquired  the  name  of  the  village 

"  Spytly  Ystwylh."  she  replied,  but  she,  no  men  tbit 
ihe  boy  down  betow.  could  tell  me  the  name  ot  tk 
strange -looking  hill  across  the  valley.  This  wcond 
Spytty  or  monastic  hospital,  which  1  hftd  Comc  tc^ 
looked  in  every  respect  an  inferior  place  to  the  ftrst 
Whatever  iti  former  slate  might  have  been,  nothin; 
but  dirt  and  wretchedness  were  now  visible.  Having 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  I  entered  upon  a  wild  wioarj 
region.  Presently  1  crossed  a  little  bridge  over  a  rivtikt 
and  seeing  a  small  house  on  the  shutter  of  which  «*» 
painted  "cwrw,"  I  went  in,  sat  down  on  an  oM  Aair- 
which  I  found  vacant,  and  said  in  Knglish  In  an  "W 
woman  who  sat  knitting  by  the  window  :  "  Rring  fnc* 
pint  of  ale!" 

"  Dim  Sacsncg  !  "  said  the  old  womarv 

"I  lo]d  you  to  bring  me  a  pint  of  ale:"  said  I  tohff 
in  her  own  language. 

'  Vou  shall  have  it  immediately,  sir"  sjiid  she,  w^ 
going  to  a  cask.she  filled  a  jiig  with  ale,  and  after  haiMW 
it  to  mc  resumed  her  ^cat  and  knittings 

"  It  is  not  very  bad  ale/'  said  (,  after  1  had  ta*** 
it 
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"  It  ought  to  be  very  good,"  5ajd  the  old  uoman,  "  Tor 
r  bn^wed  it  myself-" 

"The  goodness  of  ale,"  said   I.  "does  not  so  much 
flept-nd  on  who  brcw£  it  as  on  what  it  is  brewed   of. 
Now  there  is  something  in  this  ale  which  ought  not  to 
be.     What  is  it  made  of?" 
■■  Malt  and  hop," 

''ft    tastes    very     bitter,"    said     I.       Ms    there    no 
chwerwiys*  in  ii  ?'" 

"  [   do  not  tnow  what  chvverwlys    is,"  said   the  old 
A*  on;  a  a 
"  It  is  what  the  Saxons  call  wormtt'ood,"  said  I. 
"  Oh,  wermod>     No,  there  is  no  wcrnnod  in  my  beer, 
at  least  not  much." 

'*  Oh,  then  there  is  some  ;  I  thimghl  there  was.  Why 
do  you  put  such  stuff  into  your  ale?  " 

"  Wc  arc  glad  to  put  it  in  sometimes  when  hops  arc 
dear,  as  they  are  this  year.  Moreovefi  wermod  is  not 
bad  stuff,  and  some  folks  like  the  taste  better  than  thai 
of  hops." 

"Well.  I  don't.     Ho^^'eve^.thcaleiad^i^kable.     What 
am  I  to  give  you  for  the  pint  ? " 
"  Vou  are  to  give  me  a  groat" 

■■  That  is  a  great  deal^"  said  I,  "  for  s  groat  1  ought 
to  have  a  pint  of  ale  made  of  the  best  malt  and  hops." 

"I    give  you  the  best  1   can  aflbrd.     One  must  live 
by  what  one  sella.     1  do  not  find  that  easy  work." 
'*  Is  this  house  your  own  ^ " 

"  Oh  no !  I  pay  rent  for  it.  and  rot  a  cheap  one," 
■■  Have  you  a  husband?" 
"  I  had,  but  he  is  dead." 
"  Have  yon  any  children  ? " 

"  I  had  three,  but  they  are  dead  too,  and  buried  with 
my  husband  at  the  monastery." 
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"  Where  is  the  inonastery ' " 

"  A  good  way  farther  on,  at  the  strath  beyonrf  Rhyd 
Fenriigaid." 

"What  is  the  name  of  tlic  little  river  by  the  house*' 

"Avon  Marchnad  (Market  River^" 

"  Why  is  it  called  Avon  Marchnad  ?  " 

"Truly,  gentleman.  1  cannot  tuU  you." 

1  went  on  sipping  my  Jile  and  finding  fault  with  lis 
bitterness  till  I  had  hnishcd  it,  when  getting  up  1  gave 
the  old  lady  her  groat,  bade  her  farewell,  and  departed. 


CHAPTER  XCI 
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Pom   y    Rhyd    Fcndigaid— Strata  Florida  — Th*    Yew-Troe- 
Idolairy—Thc  Ttivi— The  LliuilydBn, 

And  new  for  the  resting-place  of  Dafydd  Ab  Gwilym! 
Aflrr  wandering  for  some  miles  towards  the  smjth  ovw 
a  bleak  rnoory  country  I  came  to  a  place  called  Fair 
Rhos,  a  miserable  village,  consisting  of  a  few  half-rtiined 
cottages,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  From  the  h>ll 
I  hioked  down  on  a  wide  valley  of  a  russet  colour,  alon|; 
which  a  river  ran  towards  the  south.  The  whole  scene 
was  cheerless.  Sullen  hills  were  all  around.  Descend- 
ing the  hill  I  entered  a  lar^e  village  divided  into  two 
by  the  river,  which  here  runs  from  east  to  west,  but 
presently  makes  a  turn.  There  was  much  mire  in  the 
street;  immense  swine  lay  in  Uie  mire,  who  turned  u|> 
their  snouts  at  me  as  [  passed.  Women  tn  Welsh  hats 
stood  in  the  mire,  along  with  men  without  any  hats 
at  all,  but  with  short  pipes  in  their  mouths  ;  they  were 
talking  together  ;  as  1  passed,  however,  they  held  their 
tongues,  the  women  leering  contemptuously  at  me.  ihe 
men  glaring  sullenly  al  me,  and  causing  tobacco  smolcc 
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to  curl  in  my  Tac^ ;  on  my  taking  off  my  hat.  boitrvtr 
and  inqninng  iLc  way  to  the  Mcmachlog,  tvci>'body 
wa:^  civil  enough,  and  twenty  voices  told  me  the  way 
to  the  Mona-<^tery.     1  atked  the  name  of  lt»e  river ; 

"  The  Teivi.  sir  -  the  TeK-i  " 

"  The  name  of  the  bridge  ?" 

"  Pory  y  Rh>'d  Fendtgaid — Ihc  Bridge  of  the 
Ford,  sir.' 

[  crossed  the  Bridge  of  the  Blc«sed  Ford,  aitd 
presently  leading  the  main  road,  I  turned  Co  the  ca^ 
by  a  dung-hill  up  a  nairov  lane  parallel  *ilh  the  mrr. 
After  proceeding  a  mile  up  the  laac;  uoidit  trees 
and  copses,  and  crossing  a  Httle  brook,  which  fVM 
into  the  Teivi.  out  of  whkh  1  drank.  I  ^aw  bcfoie 
me  in  the  mid^t  of  a  fields  in  which  wrrr  totnbttooei 
and  broken  ruirts,  a  nz^dc-kokii^  church ;  a  bm* 
house  stood  near  it,  m  the  garden  of  whacb  rtood  the 
framework  of  a  large  gateway.  I  croMcd  over  Into 
the  cburch>-ard,  a&ccnded  a  green  mowaJ,  aa4  IooImmI 
about  me.  1  u-as  now  fn  the  vrry  madnt  of  the  Mcnaeb- 
tug  Vaiiad  FluT,  the  cefefarated  maaaatery  at  Strata 
Florida,  to  whkh  in  oM  timc9  Popiiii  pilfriflu  bom 
all  parts  of  the  worid  rcposmi  The  iccnt  wm  ftofemn 
and  impressive:  on  the  ikorth  «»de  of  the  fvctr  a  Isi^e 
bulky  hill  looked  dovn  npan  the  ruhM  wid  ihe  dbnitJK 
,nd  on  the  south  skle.  ■ookc  wajr  hefaiad  fhr  btm^honat, 
wa»  another  wbkh  did  die  aitfic  Riqppid 
formed  the  bacl^iooad  «f  the  vaJk^  to  tJic 
from  which  came  nwreuiring  the  Heel  bvC  fhallov  Tetrl. 
Such  is  Che  scenery  which  flonowwk  whm  fvnate*  of 
Strata  Florida  r  thov  ^tmttf  htdktn  twim  compmm 
all  s«  hich  rcmafru  of  thai  criebifatjd  n»KiM<ii^.  m  «likh 
kings.  saiAts  ud  odlnd  ahboto  «air  fewM.  and  ki 
which,  or  m  whcwe  pieeiaclik  ««■  hmitS  tMfM  Ab 
Gwdlym,  ihr  gficateH  gtnlai  -sf  die  Caeifcrtt  ttce  and 
une  of  the  firU  poetn  of  the  mid- 
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After  sUndingr  for  some  time  on  the  oiond  I 
descended,  and  n-ent  up  to  the  charch.  I  fotind  the 
door  fefitcn^d,  but  obtaitied  tJiritiph  a  window  4  tolemble 
view  of  the  interior,  which  prrtenlcd  a.11  appcATvnco 
of  ihe  tiicatcs!  simplicity.  I  ihtn  strolled  about  Ihc 
churchyard  boking  at  the  tombstones,  which  were 
humble  enough  and  for  the  most  part  moHctn.  I 
would  give  <inmething,  said  I,  to  know  whercAbouU  in 
ihiB  neighbourhood  Ab  Gwllym  lies.  That,  however, 
is  a  secret  that  no  one  can  reveal  to  mt  At  Imglb 
1  came  to  a  >'cw-trcc  which  stood  jost  by  the  northcm 
wall,  which  is  at  a  slight  distance  from  the  Tdvi. 
It  wjis  one  of  two  trees,  both  of  the  ^me  specica;  wUdt 
strtod  in  the  churchyard,  and  appeared  to  be  the  uUr< 
of  the  two.  Who  knuws  said  I.  but  thi«  is  the  tfte 
that  wA-s  planted  over  Ab  Gwilyrn's  grave,  ami  to 
which  Gruff>'dd  Gryg  wrote  an  ode?  1  looke<l  at  il 
attentively,  and  ihou^hi  that  there  was  just  a  posiibUity 
of  its  being  the  identical  tree,  tf  k  was,  howe^'cr, 
the  beiiison  of  Gniflytltl  Grj-g  had  nut  hai!  ex:ic!lv 
the  effect  which  he  intended,  for  either  lightning  i* 
the  force  of  wind  had  splitten  off  a  con^klemblc  port 
of  the  head  and  trunks  ^o  that  thnu^h  one  part  of 
it  Irw^iked  strnng  and  blrmming,  the  nlh*^  wa*  wNte 
;utd  sjMTCtral.  Neverthelesft.  rel)'ing  on  the  pomibilitt' 
of  its  being  the  sacred  tree.  I  behaved  ju^it  iks  I  »hoold 
have  done  had  1  been  quite  certain  of  the  fact-  Takin;; 
ofVmyhat  I  knelt  down  and  kissed  its  nx>t,  rcpeUfng 
lines  from  Gruffydd  Grj'g,  with  which  I  blended  nocnecf 
my  own  in  order  to  accommodate  wku  I  iwid  to  pr<fcnt 
circumstances ; — 

*'  O  IrW  of  yewj  ^hich  kcrr  \  \py. 
lljr  Vstrad  Klur'*  bjeai  mi>naEl'rr, 
fk-ncrilh  \\\tt  lid,  b^  cold  iJcHth  bcmnil. 
The  Lonieur  fur  ^wccin»^uncc  rcnuwn'd- 
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Belter  Tot  chee  thy  boughs  lo  H^ve> 
Though  scath'ti,  at>ove  Ab  Gwilym's  grave. 
Than  sUind  in  phatiixc  glory  drcst 
Where  some  igrobler  bartl  rJoih  rest ; 
I'd  rathet  hear  a  launury  rhyme 
Frcmi  one  who'll  live  tbrou^'h  endless  time, 
Than  hear  my  praises  chanied  loud 
tiy  pueta  of  the  vulgar  crowd," 
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I  had  left  tlie  churchyard,  and  wa^  standing  near 
a  kind  of  garden,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
farm-house,  gating  about  mc  and  meditating,  when 
a  man  came  up  attended  by  a  large  dog.  He 
had  rather  a  youthful  look,  was  of  the  middle  ^ize, 
and  dark  complexioned.  He  was  respectably  dressed, 
except  that  upon  his  head  he  wore  a  common  hairy  cap. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  I  to  him  \x\  Welsh, 

"Good  evening,  genlleman/'  said  he  in  the  same 
language. 

"  Have  yon  much  Knglish  ?"  said  K 

"  Very  little ;  [  can  only  ^pcak  a  few  words/' 

''  Are  you  the  farmer  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  [  farm  the  greater  part  of  the  Strath," 

"  I  suppose  the  land  ih  very  good  here?  " 

"  Why  do  you  suppjse  so?" 

"Becau.se  the  monks  built  their  house  here  in  the 
old  time,  and  the  rnonks  never  built  their  houses  except 
on  good  land. " 

"Wei],  I  must  say  the  land  is  [jood  ;  indeed  I  do  ncjt 
tliink  there  is  any  so  good  in  Shire  Aberleifi." 

''  1  suppose  you  arc  surprised  to  sec  me  here ;  I 
came  to  sec  the  old  Monachlog." 

"  Yts,  Ejentleman  ;  J  saw  you  looking  about  it," 

'*  Am  I  welcome  to  *iee  it  V 

'^  Crocsaw  \  gux  boiieddig,  croe^^w '  many,  many 
welcomes  to  you*  gentleman  \ " 

many  |>cop[c  come  to  see  the  morafltcr}-  ?  " 
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Farmer. — Vcs!  many  gentlefolks  come  to  sec  K  ia 
the  :iummcr  time. 

Mysei/.  —  li  h  a  poor  place  now. 

FijmtJfr. — Very  |XJor,  I  wonder  any  gentlefolks  come 
lo  look  at  It 

MjfSfi/. — It  was  a  wonderful  place  once;  yo\i  merclj 
sec  the  ruins  of  it  now.  It  was  pulled  down  al  ihc 
Reformation. 

Farfner.^\}^)\y  was  it  pulled  down  then  ? 

Mystlf, — Because  it  wat*  a  house  of  idolatry  to  whicli 
people  used  to  resort  by  hundreds  lo  worship  ima^^ 
Had  you  lived  at  that  time  you  would  have  soeii  |icoplc 
down  ori  their  l<ncc5  before  stocks  and  atones,  war5hJJ^ 
ping  them,  kis^lnir  ihcm,  and  repeating  pennilHon  to 
Itiem. 

Farmer, — What  fooN  1  How  ihankful  I  am  tlui 
I  li%-c  in  wiser  days.  If  such  things  were  going  on 
ill  the  old  Monachio^  it  wa^  high  time  to  pull  i1 
down, 

-\fysfff, — What  kind  of  a  rent  do  you  pay  fof  jt^w 
Irtnd? 

Fanner. — Oh,  rather  a  stiffi-sh  one. 

J/>j/"^— Two  poimd^i  an  acre? 

Farifier. — Two  pound  an  acrel  1  wish  1  paid  no 
more! 

Mysf(f. — Well.  1  think  that  would  be  quite  enouglt 
In  the  time  of  the  old  monastery  you  might  hA\r  hud 
the  land  at  two  shilling-?  an  acrc^ 

Farmer.— Wi^Yit  I?  Then  those  couldn't  have  been 
such  bad  times^  after  all. 

Myself. — I  beg  your  pardnnf  They  *verc  homUc 
times— times  in  which  there  were  monks  ai>J  fruift 
and  graven  images,  which  people  ki£9cd  and  wcr- 
shipped  and  sang  pennitlion  to.  BetUr  puy  three 
pounds  an  acre  and  hve  on  cniJtts  and  water  \r\  ihr 
present  rnlightened  days  than  jiay  two  shillings  an  aoc 
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and  sit  down  to  beef  apd  ale  three  times  a  day  in  the 
^^Jd  supcri^titious  times, 

^B  Farmer. — Well^  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  to  that. 
^B  Mys€i/.—VJ\\^l  do  you  call  that  high  hill  on  the 
^Bther  side  of  the  river  F 

^H  Farmer.— I  call  that  hill  Bunk  Pen  Banncdd. 
i^^   Myseif. — Is  the  source  of  the  TeivJ  far  from  here? 

Farmer, — The  head  of  the  Telvl  is  about  two  miles 

from  here  high  up  in  the  hills, 
I^H   Mystlf. — What  kind  of  place  ia  the  head  of  the  Tcivi? 
^f   Farmer. — The  head  of  the  Tcivi  is  a  small  lake  about 

fifty  yards  long  and  twenty  across. 
^H    Mystlf. — Where  does  the  Teivi  run  to? 
^f    Fiitnur. — ^Thc  Teivi   runs  to   the  sea,  which  i(  enters 

al   a  place  which  the  Cumri  call  At>er  Tcivi  and  the 
^^SaxoM5  Cardigan, 
^f  Myself, — Don't  you   call    Cardiganshire  Shire    Aber 

Farmer. — We  do. 

Myself. — Arc  there  many  gleisiaid  in  the  Teivi  ? 

mer. — I'lcnty.  and   salmons   loo — that   is,   farther 
The    best  place  for   salmon   and  gteisiald  is  a 
:e,  a  great  way  down  the  stream,  called  Dinas  Emlyn. 
Myself. — Do  you  know  an   animal  called   Llostlydan? 
Farmer — No.  I  do  not  know  tliat  beast. 
Myself. — There  used  to  be  many  in  the  Tcivi. 
Far^ner^—'^ysf^X  kind  of  bca^t  is  the  Llostlydan  ? 
Myself. — A  beast  with  a  broad  tail,  on  which  account 
the  old  Cumd  did  call  him  Llostlydan.     Clever  beast  he 
was;  made  himself  house  of  wood  in  middle  of  the  river, 
^ivith  two  doors,   so   that  when  hunter  came  upon  him 
^^e  might  have  good  chance  of  escape.     Hunter  often  after 
^^im,  because  he  had  skin  good  to  make  hat. 

Farmer. — Ha,  I  wish  1  could    catch  that  beast  now 
Tcivi- 
Myself-^y^hy  so  ? 
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Farmer. — Because  I  wanl  hat  Would  make  my- 
self hat  ufhi^  skiii- 

Mysctf. — Oh,  you  could  not  make  yourself  a  hat  ctct 
if  you  had  the  skin. 

Fanner. — Why  not?  Shot  coney  in  Bunk  Pen 
Haiietld;  made  myself  cap  of  his  skia  So  why  nol 
make  hat  of  skin  of  broadtail,  should  1  catch  him  in 
Tei%'i  ? 

Myself— \\<>^  far  is  it  lo  Tregaron  ? 

FarfH€r—"X\?^  ten  miles  from  here,  and   eight  fi 
the  Rhyd  Fendigaid. 

Myself. — Must   I  go  Ijack  to  Rhyd   Pcndigaid  to 
to  Tregaron? 

Farnur. — You  must 

Myself. — Then  I  must  be  goJng.  for  the  right  \%  coming 
down.      Farewell  ! 

Fanner, — Farvek  Saxon  gentleman  I 


CHAPTER  XCH 


NoclumnI  Journey— Mac*  y  Lynn— The  KiBure— Eart  of  LercesEff 
—Twin  Shone  Caui— The  Farmer  and  Bull-Tom  and  [he 
Farmer — The  Cave— The  Thrral — Tom  a  Justice— The  Bin 

Wigs — Tregaron. 

It  w^£  dusk  by  the  time  1  had  regained  the  high-road 
by  the  village  of  the  Rhyd  Fendigaid. 

As  I  was  yet  eight  miles  from  Tregaron,  ihe  plaec 
where  I  intended  lo  pas^  the  ni^ht,  I  put  on  my  best  j>acc 
In  a  little  lime  I  reached  a  bridge  over  a  stream  which 
seemed  X*i  carry  a  consLdetable  tribute  to  the  Teivt 

'  What  i^  the  name  rjf  this  bridijc?"  -^id  I  tn  ;i  nun 
ridmg  in  a  cart,  whom  1  met  almost  immediately  »ft^r  E 
hail  CTosscd  the  bridgc. 

"  ToTil  Vieer,  "  inethought  he  said,  buta^i  his  V4jtccMa> 
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husky  and  indistinct,  very  much   like  that  of  a  person 
somewhat  the  worse  for  liquor.    I    am    by    no    mean*! 

positive. 

It  was  now  very  dusk.andby  the  time  I  had  advanced 

about  a  mile  farther  dark  night  settled  down,  which 
compelled  me  to  abate  my  pace  a  little^  more  especially 
as  the  road  was  by  no  means  first>rate.  1  had  come,  to 
the  best  of  my  compulation,  abi:iul  four  miles  from  the 
Rhyd  Fendigaid  when  the  moon  began  partly  to  show 
Itself,  and  presaitly  by  it:;  glimmer  I  aawsomc  little  way 
off  on  my  right  hand  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  sheet 
of  water.  I  went  on,  and  in  about  a  miniit<:  saw  two  or 
three  honscs  on  tlic  left,  which  .stood  nearly  opposite  to 
the  object  which  I  had  deemed  to  be  water,  and  which 
now  appeared  to  be  about  fifly  yards  distant  in  a  field 
which  was  separated  from  tlie  road  by  a  slight  hedge. 
Going  up  to  the  principal  house  1  knocked,  and  a 
woman  making  her  appearance  at  the  door,  I  said  : 

"  J  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you,  but  I  wish  to  know 
the  name  of  this  place/' 

"  Maes  y  Lynn — The  Field  of  the  Lake."  said  the 
woman. 

*'  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  lake  ? "  said  I. 

"1  do  not  know,"  said  she;  "but  the  place  where  it 
stands  is  called  Maes  Llyn,  as  1  said  before," 

^'  Is  the  lakt  deep?"  said  L 

"  Very  deep."  said  she. 

"How  deep?'  ^aid  I. 

"  Over  the  tops  of  the  houacs,"  sIk  replied. 

"Any  fish  in  the  lake?" 

"Oh  yesf  plenty." 

'■Whal  fish?" 

*'  Oh.  there  arc  llysovvcn,  and  the  fish  we  call  ysgctten," 

"  Eels  and  tench."  ^aid  I  ;  "  anything  else  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  woman;  "folks  say  that 
there  used  to  be  queer  beast  in  the  lake,  water-cow  usod 
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to  cume  out   at  niglit  and  eat  people's  clover  in  tlr 

'^  Pooh,"  said  I,  "  that  was  merely  some  perMn's  co» 
or  horse^  turned  out  at  night  ti?  fill  its  belly  at  other 
folks*  expense." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  woman  ;  ''  have  you  any  more 
questions  to  ask  ?  " 

"  Only  unc,"  said  [  ;    '  how  far  is  it  to  Trtgaron  ?  " 

"About  three  miles;  are  you  going  there  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  t^oing  to  Tregaron." 

"Pity  that  you  dtd  not  come  h  little  lime  agx^'^id 
the  woman  ;  "you  might  then  have  had  plcasAAi 
company  on  your  way;  pleasant  man  stopped  here  to 
light  his  pipe  ;  he  too  going  to  Tregaron/" 

"  It  doesn't  matter"  said  I ;  "  I  am  never  happier  thw 
when  keeping  my  own  company."  Bidding  the  wtjown 
g<x)d  nights  1  went  on.  The  moon  now  ^honc  tolcnUif) 
bright,  so  that  I  could  sec  my  way.  and  I  sped  on  at  I 
great  rate.  [  had  proceeded  nearly  half  a  mile,  when  I 
thought  1  heard  steps  in  advance,  and  prcv^ntly  ^r  i 
figure  at  some  littk'  distance  before  me.  The  individu*!, 
probably  hi:anng  the  noi^  of  my  approach,  soon  tnnvrf 
roimd  and  stood  stilE.  As  I  drew  near  1  difttingtitsM 
a  !itout  burly  Bgure  of  a  man,  seemitigly  about  AXty. 
with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"Ah,  is  It  you?"  said  the  figure,  in  KfigTutb,  taLinf 
the  pipe  out  of  his  month ,  "  good  evening,  i  Km  glad  <■> 
sccyoa"  Then  shaking  some  burning  cmbcraoutof  hi* 
pi|>c,  he  pLtt  it  into  his  pocket,  and  trudged  on  bcude  me 
■Why  are  yoti  glad  to  see  me?"  nld  T,  ilaekenav 
my  pace ;  *'  I  am  a  stranger  to  you ;  ai  any  r»l<;  j« 
are  to  me," 

"Always  glad  io  ?(ce   Knglish  gentleman"  ^id  tfec 
figure  :  "always  glad  to  see  him." 

"  How  do  you  kntjw  thai  I  am  an  Eiogi»h  gentleman'* 
said  L 
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"*0h,  1  know  Englishman  at  first  sighl;  no  one  like 
htm  in  the  whole  world." 

"  Have  you  seen  many  English  gentleman  ?  "  said  I. 

'*Oh  yes.  ha ^'c  seen  plcnly  when  I  have  been  up  in 
London." 

■■  Have  you  been  much  in  London  ?  " 

"Oh  yes;  when  I  was  a  drover  was  up  in  London 
every  month,*' 

"And  were  you  much  in  the  society  of  EngUsh 
gentlemen  when  you  were  there?" 

•■  Oh  yes  ;  a  great  deal," 

"  Whereabouts  in  1  .ondon  did  you  chiefly  meet  them  ? " 

"Whereabouts?     Oh.  In  Smilhfield" 

"Dear  mc!"  said  I^  "[  thought  that  was  rather  a 
ptace  for  butchers  than  gentlemen." 

**  Great  place  for  gentlemen,  I  assure  you,"  said  Ihc 
figure;  "met  there  the  fine<:t  gentleman  I  ever  saw  in 
my  hfe;  very  grand,  but  kind  and  afTable,  like  every 
true  gentleman.  Talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about 
Anglesey  runts,  and  Welsh  legs  of  mutton,  and  at 
parting  shook  me  by  the  hand^  and  a^ked  me  to  look  in 
upon  him,  if  I  was  ever  down  In  his  parts,  and  see  his 
^heep  and  taste  his  ale." 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  was  ?  '*  said  I. 

"  Oh  yes  ;  know  all  about  him  :  Harl  of  Leicester,  from 
county  of  Norfolk  ;  Fine  old  man  indeed — you  \^Ty  much 
like  him— speak  just  in  same  way." 

'"Have  you  given  up  the  business  of  drover  long?" 
said  L 

"  Oh  yes  ;  given  him  up  a  long  lime,  ever  since  domm'd 
railroad  came  into  fashion/" 

*'  And  what  do  you  do  now  ?  "  said  1, 

"Oh,  not  much;  live  upon  my  means-  picked  up  a 
little  property,  a  few  slicks,  just  enough  for  old  crow  to 
build  him  nest  with — sometimes,  however,  undertake  a 
little  job  for  neighbouring  people  and  get  a  little  money, 
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Can  do  everything  in  small  way,    if  ncccssar>'  \  ^^ 
little  bridge,  if  asked  ;— Jack  of  all    Trades— In* 
comfortably." 

''And  where  do  you  live?" 

*'  Ohf  x\u\  very  ^^x  from  Tregaron." 

"  And  wliat  kind  of  place  is  Tregaron  ?  " 

"Oh,  very  good  plaec;  not  quite  so  big  as 
but  very  good  place." 

''  What  is  it  famed  for?  "  saJd  I. 

"  Oh,  famwl  for  very  good  ham  \  best  hain  al  Trtgtrun] 
in  all  Shire  Cardigan." 

"Famed  for  anything  else?" 

*'Oh  yes!  famed  for  great  man,  clever  thief,  Twtjt 
Shone  Caiti,  xvho  was  born  there," 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  I  ;  "  when  did  he  live  ?  '* 

"Oh,  long  time  ago,  more  than  two  hundred  year.' 

*' And  what  became  of  him?*'  said  I  ;  **  was  he  hung?' 

"Hung,  no!  only  stupid  thief  hung.  Twm  Shon* 
clever  thief;  died  rich  man,  justice  of  the  peace  wd 
mayor  i.if  Brecon/' 

"Very  singular."  said  \.  "that  they  should  make  ' 
thief  mayor  of  Brecon/' 

"Oh  Twm  Shone  Catti  very  different  from  olto 
thieves;  funny  fellow,  and  so  goocl-iiaturrd  that  evcfj'- 
body  Inved  him — so  they  made  him  magistrate.  niX. 
howevcrn  before  he  had  become  very  rich  man  by  man)' 
ing  great  lady  who  fell  in  love  with  him." 

"*  Ah,  ah/'  said  I ;  "'  that's  the  way  of  the  world.  He 
became  rich,  so  che^"  made  him  a  magistrate;  had  hr 
rcms-ined  poor  they  would  have  hung  him  in  spite  of  4JI 
his  fun  and  good-nature.  Well  can't  you  tell  me  sciiac 
of  the  things  he  did?*' 

"Oh  yc^,  can  tell  yon  plenty.  One  day  \x\  time  of  fiir 
Turn  Shone  Catti  goes  inio  irc^nmnnger'^  shfip  in  t^lw^ 
di>vcf>',  ■  Master,'  ^ays  he. "  1  want  to  buy  a  ginni  \-.>a^ 
iron  porridge  pot ;  pjcase  to  show  me  5omc.'    So  the  ma* 
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brings  out  three  or  fotir  big  iron  porridge  pots,  the  very 
be*it  be  has  Tom  takes  up  one  and  turns  it  round. 
'  This  lcx>k  very  gnoil  porriilge  pnl,'  5aitl  he  ,  "  I  think  it 
will  suit  mc/  Then  he  turns  il  round  and  round  again, 
and  at  last  lifts  it  above  his  head  and  fteek^  into  it*  '  Ha, 
ha/  says  he ; '  this  won't  do  ;  1  see  one  hole  here-  What 
mean  you  by  wanting  to  sell  article  like  this  to  stranger  ? ' 
Say*  the  mail.  '  There  be  no  hole  \x\  it/  '  Rut  there  is/ 
says  Tom.  holding  it  up  and  pecking  into  it  again  ;  ^  i  sec 
the  hole  quite  plain.  Take  it  and  look  into  it  your-^clf 
So  the  man  takes  the  pot,  and  having  held  it  up  and 
peeked  in. '  As  (  hope  to  be  saved,'  says  he, '  J  can  see  no 
hole.*  Says  Tom,  '  Good  mar,  if  you  put  your  head  In, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  a  hole.'  So  the  man  tries  to 
put  in  his  he^d,  but  having  some  difficulty,  Tom  lends  him 
a  helping  hand  by  jamming  the  pot  quite  down  over  the 
man's  face,  then  whisking  up  the  other  pots  Tom  leaves 
Ihc  shop,  saying  as  he  goc5,  '  Friend,  I  suppose  you  now 
flcc  that  there  is  a  hole  in  the  pot,  otherwise  how  could 
you  have  got  your  ht;ad  inside?'" 

"  Very  good,"  said  1 ;  "  can  you  tell  us  something  more 
about  Twm  Shone  Catti?" 

''Oh  yes  ;  can  tell  you  plenty  about  him.  The  farmer 
at  Newton,  just  ore  mile  beyond  the  bridge  at  Brecon, 
had  one  ver\'  fine  bull,  but  with  a  very  short  tail.  Sa>'s 
Tom  TO  himself:  '  By  God's  nails  and  blood,  \  will  steal 
the  farmer's  bLilI,  and  then  sell  it  tu  him  for  other  bull  in 
open  market  place.'  Then  Tom  makes  one  fine  tail,  just 
for  all  the  world  such  a  tail  as  the  bull  ought  to  have  had, 
then  goes  by  night  to  the  farmer's  stall  at  Xewton,  steals 
away  the  bull,  and  then  sticks  to  the  bull's  short  stump 
the  fine  buIVs  tail  which  he  himself  had  made.  The  next 
market  day  he  takes  the  bull  to  the  market-placc  ^t 
Brecon,  and  calls  out ;  *  Very  Fine  bull  this,  who  will  buy 
my  fine  bull?'  Quoth  the  farmer  who  stood  nigh  at 
hand,  "That  very  much  like  my  bull,  which  thief  stole 
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t'cther  night;  1  think  I  can  svi-ear  to  him/  Says  Too. 
'  Whal  do  you  mean?  This  bull  is  not  j-our  bull,  bai 
mine,'  Says  the  farmer,  '  I  could  s^vear  thai  this  ts  my 
bull  bill  for  ihe  tail  The  tail  of  my  bull  was  Hhott,b<fl 
the  tail  uf  this  \5  long,  I  would  fain  know  whether  ihc 
tail  of  this  be  real  tail  or  not.'  ■  You  vi-ould  ?'  says  To«; 
'  HtlKwiyou  shall/  Thereupon  he  whip*  out  big  knife  and 
cuts  nflf  the  bull's  tail,  some  little  way  above  where  the 
false  tail  was  joined  mi.  '  TIa.  ha/  *^aif]  Tom,  »sthe  hiilft 
stump  of  tail  bled,  and  llie  bit  of  tail  bled  ttxj  tci  whidi 
the  false  tail  was  stuck,  and  the  bull  Icicked  and  bellowed 
'  What  say  you  now  ?  Is  it  a  true  tail  or  no  ?  '  •  By  (B> 
faith  ! '  says  the  farmer,  '  I  see  that  the  tail  is  a  true  ti4 
aiid  that  the  bull  is  not  mine  I  beg  pardon  for  thinking 
that  he  was/  '  Hogging  pardon/  says  Tom.  '  is  aW  ^oy 
wcEl ;  but  will  you  buy  the  bull  ? '  *  No/  said  the  ianiwr; 
'  [  should  be  loth  to  buy  a  bull  with  tail  cut  off  cloiCta 
the  rump/  "  Ha/  says  Tom ;  '  who  made  me  cut  off  \ht 
tail  but  yourself?  Did  you  not  force  me  to  do  h>  in 
order  to  clear  my  charatlcr?  Now  a.s  you  made  mend 
off  my  buirs  tail,  I  will  make  you  buy  my  buJJ  ^ntbool 
his  tail/  '  Ves.  yes/  cried  the  mob  ^ '  as  he  furccd  y&VL  !o 
ciit  off  the  tail,  do  you  now  force  him  to  buy  the  bull 
without  the  tail/  Says  the  farmer.  'What  do  ^-uu  a^ 
for  the  bull?'  Says  Tom  :  '  1  a$k  for  him  Ico  pcnCHL' 
Says  the  farmer,  *  I  will  give  j'ou  eight/  '  No,'  says  To«; 
'you  shall  give  me  ten,  or  I  will  have  you  up  before lb« 
justice'  'That  is  right/  cried  the  mob.  ■  If  h«  won't  pijr 
you  ten  pound,  have  him  up  befcfrc  the  justice/  There- 
upon the  farmer,  becoming  frightened,  pulled  out  the  ten 
pounds  and  gave  it  for  his  own  bull  to  Tom  Shone  Citti. 
who  wished  him  joy  of  his  bargain.  As  the  farmer  *«» 
driving  the  bull  away  he  said  to  Tom  :  "  Wou*?  you  fhe 
me  the  tnfl  ? '  "  No/  said  Tom  ;  •■  1  i^hall  kcc]]  it  st^M^ 
the  time  I  steal  another  bull  with  a  short  tail;'  9oA 
thereupon  he  runs  off/' 
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"  A  clever  fellow,"  said  I  ;  "  though  it  was  rather  cruel 
in  him  to  cut  off  the  poor  bull's  tail.  Now.  perhaps,  you 
will  tell  me  how  he  came  to  marry  the  rfch  lady?*' 

'^  Oh  yes  ;  I  ^vill  \sA\  you,      Ofie  day  as  he  was  waiitler- 
ing  about,  dressed  qu[te  like  a  gentleman,  he  heard  a  cry, 
and  found  one  very  fine  lady  in  the  hands  of  one  high- 
wayman, ^\ho  would    have  robbed  and    murdered    her 
Tom  kills  the  highwayman  and  conducts  the  lady  home 
to  her  house  and  her  husband,  for  she  was  a  married  lady. 
Out  of  gratitude  to  Tom  for  the  service  he  has  done,  the 
gentleman  and  lady  invite  him  to  stay  with  ihcm.     The 
gentleman,  who  is  a  great  gentleman,  fond  of  his  bottle 
and  hunting,  takes  mightily  lo  Tom  for  his  funny  sayings, 
and  because  Tom's  a  good  hand  at  a  glass  when  at  table, 
and  a  good  hand  at  a  leap  when  in  field  ;  the  lady  also 
tak&4  very  much  to  Tom,  because  he  one  domm'd  hand- 
some fellow,   with  plenty  of  wit  and  what  they  call 
boetry — for  Tom,  amongst  other  things,  was  no  bad  boet. 
and  could  treat  a  lady  to  pcnnillion  about  her  face  and 
her  ancle,  and  the  tip  of  her  ear.    At  last  Tom  goes 
away  upon   his  wanderingSn  not,  however,  before  he  has 
got  one  promise  from  the  lady,  that  if  ever  she  becomes 
disengaged  she  will  become  his  wife.     Well,  after  some 
time,  the  lady's   husband   dies  and    leaves  her  all   his 
property,  so  that  all  of  a  sudden  she  finds  herself  one 
great  independent  lady,  mistress  of  the  whole  of  Strath 
Fecn,  one  fair  and  pleasant  valley  far  away  there  over 
the  Eastern   hills,    by  the  Towey,   orv    the   borders  of 
Shire  Car.     Tom,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  news  of  all 
this,  sets  off  for  Stratli  Fcen  and  aiks  the  lady  to  perform 
liCT  word  ;  but  the  lady,  who  finds  herself  one  great  and 
independent  lady,  and  moreover  does  not  quite  like  the 
idea  of  marrying  one  thief,  for  she  had  leant  who  Tom 
•m^&,  does  hum  and  hah,  and  at  length  begs  to  be  excused, 
because  she  has  changed  her  mind.     Tom  begs  and  en- 
treats, but  quite  in  \'ain.  till  at  fast  she  tells  him  Co  go 
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away  and  not  trouble  her  ^ny  more,     Tom  goes  awi^, 
but  does  not  yet  fosc  hope.      He  takes  up  h\s  qujiTtrr^ir 
one  T^trange  little  cave,  nearly  at  the  top  of  onr  wM  Vnli,] 
very   much    like  siign^r  Inaf,  whicli  dcres  nse  above  ll 
Tmvi^y,  just  within  SInre  t.'ar      1    have  seen  ibc  aii 
myself,  which  is  still  called  Vstafell  Twm  Shone  Catiy. 
Very  queer  cave  it  is,  in  strai^c  situation  ;  stec^ 
just  above  it,  Towey  River  roaring  below.     There  Toal 
takes  up  his  quarters,  and  from  tliere  he  often  sall» 
forth,  in  hope  nf  having  Inter^'iew   vvith  fair   ladj"  4a4{ 
making  her  alter  her  mirid,  but  she  ;\ill  ha^-e  nothing  to 
with  himn  and  at  last  shuts  herself  up  in  her  house  and  will 
not  go  out-    Well^Tom  nearly  loses  all  hope;  hc.howciTr, 
determines  to  make  one  last  effort ;  so  one  morning  he  gaef| 
to  the  house  and  stand*^  before  the  door,  entreating  witfc 
one  loud  and  lamentable  voice  th»l  the  lady  will  see  hltn 
once  more,  because  he  is  come  to  bid  her  one  ctcmil. 
farewell,  being  about   to  set  off  for  the   wars  in 
kingdom  of  France,     Well,  the  lady  who  hears  all  be 
says    relents    one  little,  and    i^h<iwiiig    herself  ai    tte 
window,  before    which   are  very"  strong  iron   bars  sbtj 
says:    "Here    1    am!    whatever    you   have   to  say,  >Af 
it   quickly  and    fjo    your    tvay.'     Says    Tom ;    '  I  Ani 
come  to  bkl  you  one  eternal    farewell,  and    have  but 
one  last  slight    request    to   make,   which    is   that  )Tin 
vouchsafe  to  stretch  out  of  the  window  your  lily-whftr 
hand,  that  1  may  impress  one  last  burning  kiss  of  \o\x 
on  the  same.'     Well,  the  lady  hesitates  one  little  time, 
at  last,  having  one  woman's  heart,  she  thinks  «he  mar 
grant  him    this    last    little   request,  and    stretching   her 
hand   through   the   bars,  she   says:  "Well,  there's  my 
hand,  kiss  it  once  and  begone.'     Forthwith  Tom,  sdiing 
her  wrist  with  his  left  hand,  says;  "  I  have  got  you  now. 
and  will  never  let  you  go  till  you  swear  to  bceome  mv 
wife.'      'Never,'  said  the  lady, 'will  I  become  the  w^fr 
of  one  thief/ and  strives  with  all  her  might  to  pull  hn 
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hand  free,  but  cannot,  for  the  left  hand  of  Tom  is  more 
strong  than  the  right  of  other  man.  Thereupon  Tom 
with  his  right  hand  draws  forth  his  sword,  and  with  one 
dreadful  shout  does  exclaim, — '  Now  will  you  swear  to 
become  my  wife,  for  if  you  don't,  by  God's  bkiod  and 
nails.  I  will  this  moment  smite  off  your  hand  with  this 
sword,'  Then  the  lady  being  very  much  frightened, 
and  having  one  sneaking  kindness  for  Tom,  who  though 
he  looked  very  Rerce  looked  also  very  handsome,  said, 
— 'Well,  well  I  a  promise  is  a  promise;  I  promised  lo 
twcome  your  wife,  and  so  I  will ;  I  swear  I  will ;  by  all 
t  hold  holy  1  swear;  so  let  go  my  hand,  which  you 
have  almo_^t  pulled  off  and  come  in  and  welcome!' 
So  Tom  lets  go  her  hand,  and  the  lady  opens  her  door, 
atid  before  night  lliey  were  married,  and  in  less  than 
one  month  Tom^  being  now  very  rich  and  Lord  of 
Ystrad  Keen,  wa.^  made  justice  of  the  peace  and  chair- 
man rtt  quarter  session," 

"And  what  kind  of  justice  of  the  peace  did  Tom  make?" 
*'0w,  the  very  best  justice  of  the  peace  that  there 
was.  He  made  the  old  saying  good:  you  must 
one  thief  lo  catch  one  thief.  He  had  not  been 
a  justice  ihree  year  before  there  was  not  a  thief  in  Shire 
Brecon  nor  in  Shire  Car,  for  they  also  made  him  justice 
of  Carmarthenshire,  and  a  child  might  walk  through 
the  country  quite  safe  with  a  purse  of  gold  in  its  hand- 
He  said  that  as  he  hitn.self  could  not  have  a  finger  m 
the  pie,  he  would  take  care  nobody  else  sliould.  And 
yet  he  was  not  one  bloody  justice  cither  ,  never  hanged 
thief  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  reform  ;  but  when 
he  found  him  quite  hardened  he  would  say :  *  Haug  up 
de  rogue  1 '  Oh,  Tom  was  not  a  very  hard  man,  and  had 
one  grateful  heart  for  any  old  kindness  which  had  been 
shown  him.  One  day  as  Tom  sat  on  dc  bench  with 
other  big  wigs,  Tom  the  bip^est  wig  of  the  lotj  a  man 
was    brout^ht    up   charged   with    stealing   one   bullock. 
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Tom    no    sLioiier    cast   eye   on     the    man    tKan     he  n^ 
mcmbcrcd    him   quite   well.     Many   years  before  Tom 
bad  stole  a  pair  of  oxen,  which  he  wished  to  get  ihmugh 
the  towii  of  Brecon,  bul  did  not  dare   to  drive  them 
through,  for  at  that  very  titre  there  was  one  warraM 
out  against  Tom  at  Brecon  for  somt^hing  he  liar!  done. 
So  Tom  5tands  with  his  oxen  on  the  road,  scratching 
his  head  and  not  knowing  what  to  do.     At  tciiglh  there 
comes  a  man  along  the  road,  making  towards  Brecon, 
to   whom   Tcim   says:    '  Hfjiiest   man,  I   want    these  tiro 
oxen  to  be  driven  to  such  and  ^uch  a  pubUc-hou^r  \mtj 
miles  beyond  Brecon  \  1  would  drive  them  myself  unly 
[    have  business   to  do  elsewhere  of  more  importAncc 
Now  if  you  will  drive  them  for  me  there  and  wait  tSI 
I  ctiinCj  which  will  nfrt  be  lorg,  \  will  give  you  a  gnaf 
Says  the  man  ; '  I  will  drive  them  there  for  nochii^.  (c( 
as  my  way  lies  past  that  same  pubhc-house  I  can  easily 
afford   to   do   so/     So   Tom   leaves  the  oxen    with    the 
man,  and  by  rough  and  roundabout  road  makes  for  the 
public-house   beyond  Brecon,  where   he  find«i  iJie  nufl 
waiting  with  the  o\cn,  who  hands  them  over  to  him  awi 
goes  on  his  way.     Now,  in  the  man  brought  up  bcfor* 
him  and  the  other  big  w\^%  on  the  bench  for  stealing  tfafl 
bullock,   Tom    does    recognise   the  man   who   bad  dnnc 
him   that   same    good    turn.      Well!    the    evidence   w» 
heard  against  the  man,  and  it  soon  appeared  quite  cicu 
that   the   man  did  really  steal  the  bullock,     Sa>*s  the 
other  big  wigs  to  Tom  :     '  The  fact   has   been    provc^J 
quite  ciear     What  have  we  now  to  do  but  to  arishndgr 
at  once  tliat  the  domm'd  thief  be  hung?'      Bul  Tom. 
who  remembered  that  the  man  had  once  done  him  one 
good  turn,  had  made  up  his  mind  to   save    the    rnarx 
So  says  he  to  the  otJier  big  wigs:  'My   very   wortliy 
esteemed  friends  and  coadj^hutors,  l  do  perfectly  agrtf 
with  yrni  that  the  fact   has  been   prrjs'cd   clear  eTiou^j, 
but   witli  respect  to  dc  man,  I   should  be   very    muth 
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griei^  should  he  be  hung  for  thi^  one  fact,  for  T  did 
kiioiA'  him  long  time  ago,  and  did  find  him  lu  be  one 
domm'd  honest  man  in  one  transaction  which  1  had 
with  him,  bo  my  wordy  and  esteemed  friends  and 
coadshutors  I  should  esteem  it  one  great  favour  if  jou 
would  adshudge  that  ihe  man  should  be  let  ofl"  this  ont 
lime.  If,  however,  you  deem  it  inexpedicni  to  lol  tfie 
man  olT.  then  of  course  the  man  mu&l  be  hung,  for  I 
shall  not  presume  to  set  my  opinions  and  judgments 
against  your  opinions  and  Judgments,  which  are  far 
better  than  my  own,'  Then  the  other  big  wig,^  did 
J<iok  very  big  and  solemn,  and  did  shake  their  hrads 
and  did  whisper  In  one  another  that  they  were  afraid 
the  matter  could  not  be  done-  At  last,  however  they 
did  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  Tom  had  said  that 
he  had  known  the  fellow  once  to  be  one  domm'd  honest 
man,  and  as  they  had  a  great  regard  for  Tom,  who  was 
one  domm'd  good  magistrate  and  highly  respectable 
gentleman  with  whom  they  were  going  to  dine  the  next 
day — for  Tom  1  must  tell  you  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  the  very  best  dinners  in  all  Shire  Brecon — it 
might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  performance  of 
tlieir  duty  to  let  the  man  oflT  thi^  one  time,  seeing  d.s 
how  the  (ioor  fcllosv-  had  probably  merely  made  one 
slight  little  mistake.  Well:  to  make  the  matter  short, 
the  man  was  let  off  with  only  a  slight  reprimand,  and 
left  the  court.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  gone  twenty 
yards,  when  Tom  was  after  hini,  and  lapping  hiin  on 
the  shoulder  said:  'Honest  friend,  a  word  with  you!' 
Then  the  man  turning  round  Tom  said  :  ■  Do  you  know 
ire,  pray?'  '  1  think  1  do,  your  honour,'  said  the  man. 
•  I  thinlc  your  honour  was  one  of  the  big  wigs,  who  were 
just  now  so  kind  as  to  let  me  olT,'  '  1  wajt  so/  said 
Tom;  ^and  il  is  well  for  yon  that  I  was  the  biggest 
of  those  big  wigs  before  whom  you  stood  placed,  other- 
wise to  a  ccrtaintj'  yuu  would   have  been  hung  up  on 
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high;, but  did  /ou  ever  see  me  before  Um  ^vr?'  — 
'No,  your  honour,'  SEud  the  man,  'I  don't  mDcmbcr  I 
ever  to  havo  seen  your  lionour  before'  Says  Tea. 
'  Don't  you  remember  one  long  time  agi>  driviog  a 
pair  of  oxen  ihrrjugh  Brecon  for  a  man  who  stocd 
scratching  his  bead  on  the  ro^d  ?'  'Oh  yes/  sayt  tbc 
man;  'I  do  remember  that  well  cnougk"  '  Well/ uii 
Tom  ;  '  1  was  that  man.  I  had  stolen  that  pair  cJ 
ONcn,  and  \  dared  rot  drive  them  through  Hrccon. 
You  drove  them  for  me ;  and  for  d(>ing  me  thai  good 
turn  1  h^ve  this  day  >iaved  your  life  1  wa^  thief  then 
but  am  now  big  wig,  I  am  Twm  Shone  Catti.  Nov 
lookcc !  I  have  saved  your  UFe  this  one  time,  but  I  cm 
never  save  it  again.  Should  you  ever  be  brought  Vi^ 
before  me  again,  though  but  for  stealing  one  kid,  I  nil 
hang  you  as  high  as  ever  Ifaman  was  hung.  One  wcri 
more  ;  here  arc  five  pieces  of  gold,  Take  them  .  an^iof 
them  vvcH,  and  reform  as  I  have  done,  and  perhapa  id 
time  you  may  become  one  big  wig,  fjke  myself/  Wdlr 
the  man  took  the  money,  and  laid  it  out  to  Ihe  betf 
advantagt^,  and  became  at  last  so  highly  respectably 
a  character  that  they  made  him  a  constable.  Ai»d  no*, 
my  gentleman,  we  arc  close  upon  Tregaron." 

After  descending  a  hill  we  came  to  what  looked  a  find 
suburb,  and  presently  c  rossed  a  bridge  over  the  stream,  the 
waters  of  which  sparkled  merrily  in  the  bcums  of  Ihr 
moon  which  was  now  shining  bright  over  some  lofty  hiili 
Ut  the  south-east.  Beyond  the  br]dt:c  was  a  »mal]  niatktf< 
place,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  which  stood  an  anocAt 
looking  church  The  place  upon  ihe  whule  put  xm 
very  much  in  mind  of  an  Andalusian  village  overiiuogbf 
Its  sierra.     "  Where  is  the  inn  ? "  said  \  to  my  compviiars 

"Yonder  it  be/*  said  he  pointing  to  a  large  hou^^tiic 
farther  end  t>r  Ihe  niarket-placc,  "  Very  good  inn  tlul- 
Talbot  Arm^— where  they  arc  always  glad  to  tee  En^fbi 
gentleman'^"  Then  touching  hiA  hat,  and  }xilitH)*  wat'taf 
his  band,  he  turned  on  one  side,  and  1  ^aw  hita  oo  marc 
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Trega.Ton  Church— Thr  Mmistpr—iiood  Morninn— Toi"  Shore's 
[Jis^fuises      J'om  and  Ihe  Lady — Klim  and  Catn. 

1  EXPKU(ENCEl)  very  good  entertaifimenl  at  the  Tregaron 
run.  had  an  excellent  supi^er  anri  a  very  coinforlablebcd. 
1  arose  at  about  sighl  iir  the  nKirning.  The  day  was 
dull  and  misty.  After  breakfast  according  to  my  usual 
fashion,  I  took  a  atroll  to  see  about.  The  lown»  which 
is  very  *:mall,  stands  in  a  valley,  near  some  wild  hills 
called  the  Berwyn^  like  the  range  to  the  south  of  Llan- 
gollen, The  stream,  which  runs  through  it  and  which 
falls  into  the  Tcivi  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  h 
called  the  Brennig,  probably  because  it  descends  from 
the  Berwyn  hills.  These  southern  Berwj-ns  form  a  very 
extensive  mountain  region,  extending  into  Brecon  and 
Carmarthenshire,  and  contain  within  ihem,  a^  I  long 
subsequently  found,  some  of  the  wifdcst  solitudes  and 
most  romantic  scenery  in  Wales,  High  up  amidst  them, 
at  about  five  mile.^  from  Trei^aron^  is  a  deep,  broad  laiic 
which  constitutes  the  source  of  the  Towy,a  very  beautiful 
stream,  which  after  many  turnings  and  rectnving  the 
waters  of  numcroufi  ^mall  streams  discharges  itself  into 
Carmarthen  Bay. 

1  did  not  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  Tregaron  church.  It 
U  an  antique  building  \dth  a  stone  tower.  The  donr 
being  open,  as  (he  door  of  a  church  always  should  be,  1 
entered,  and  was  kindly  shown  by  the  clerk,  whom  I 
met  in  the  aisle,  all  about  the  sacred  edihce.  There  was 
not  much  to  be  seen.  Amongst  the  monuments  was  a 
stone  lablet  to  John  Herbert,  who  died  1690,  Theclerk 
told  mc  that  the  name  of  the  clet^man  of  Tregaron 
wa3  H  ughcs  ;  he  said  that  he  was  an  excellent  charitable 
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mati.  who  preached  ihc  Gospel,  and  ga\T  himself  ptit 
trouble  fn  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  He 
certafnly  *ieemc(i  lo  have  succeeded  in  teaching  thwa 
good  manners :  a^  I  was  leaving  the  church,  I  mrt  a 
number  of  liitle  boys  belonging  to  the  church  :tchool:ml 
sooner  did  they  see  me  than  they  drew  themselves  up  m 
a  rank  on  one  side,  and  as  I  passed  took'  off  their  cap* 
and  simultaneously  shouted, "'  Good-morning  \  *' 

And    now   something'  with   respecl   to  the  cclcbjatr^J 
hero  of  Tregaron,  Tom  SKonc  Cattin  conccmit^g  nhom  I 
picked  up  a  good  deal  during  my  short  slay  there.  And  of  | 
whom  I  *;ub^e<-|uently  read  *iomething  in  printed  book^* 

Acc'irdin^  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  lit-  wa>  the 
illetritimate  son  of  Sir  John  VVynn  of  Gwcdir,  by  one] 
Catherine  Jones  of  Tregaron,  and  was  born  At  a  pUcc 
called  FvTinon  Lidiart^  close  by  Tregaron,  toward*  (he 
conclusfnn  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  ^as  baplberf 
by  the  name  of  Thoma5i  Jones,  but  was  generally  called' 
Torn  Shone  CattJ,  that  is  Tom  JoncSn  son  of  Catti  « 
Catherine,  Hi?  mother,  who  was  a  person  of  some  hVik 
education,  brought  him  up.  and  taught  him  to  read  and 
wriie.  Hi?4  life»  till  his  eighteenth  year  ***  mueh  Ifte 
other  peasant  boys  ;  he  kept  crows,  drove  bullnck*.  anJ 
learned  to  plough  and  harro^v,  but  alwa>'s  showed  a  4i*- 


*  Arficmgit  othfrAd  kiW  of  lunrei cil^rd  "The  Ad^valatri <rf Tw I 

CatLv.  4L  Wild  ^^11^  ti  WiJ«."  I1  pofiH&Af.^  CfinfiidcTKtJc  lil^nrf  Mfii«^ 
UiiKUtil^  ticinu  pLir«,  4nd  oolw,  uf  tijr  Uc9cii|)lJu(u  fia^hic  Bf  far  Qt 
grcaiPF  |Kiri  or  it,  hiiwrvrr,  woiiltl  vnx  foi  ih?  lifp  nr  inf  jvnuf  W^fei 
pnmini.  qiijie  »  vtll  as  for  iIibI  nf  1  wm  Shrip,  Otu,  lit  grwi^  ^aliti' 
cridu touring  to  invHi  Twm  Shon  wiTh  *  cbimcivr  of  h-mnf  v,  »nd  ha 
hi4  i.-\p1tiii»Bppcv  rather  Uiov  or  4  wiH  yuiini;  wv|^ikh  fcllo*  tiMaJ*. 
ruUfj?!.  This  n*3  CDEiiniit[inE  a  C'^'  inii(»kc,  Wlicn  ^Hir^^W  lake  sp  l^r 
livo  iiftAddiuiclcn  the  nrnic  n)Euerlc?mnd  ^U*inie»  tbty  lint  ihrtenn 
|h<ry  u«  p1«isBi)»  Phd  (hry  vr  very  much  dinpixnaiAl  uvl  omiulrT  ikiv 

If  llic  ihirvc^  f'tiuuU]  dhnncc  lo  have  rtf(iriikv<j,  the  fv«p«Utb4r  ti«dltfi 

li-p  hc«r  nnttiin^  oflheir  rf  jurmnlion  tiU  jiul  %\  thecknc  of  thr 
ihcy  arc  ver>  lutppv  i^'  !"«**'  Jimc  with  Lhecii  fot  evn. 
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position  tr>  rogtierj'  and  mischief  lletwt^Ti  oigbteen  and 
nineteen,  m  order  lo  free  himself  and  his  mother  frnm 
poverty  which  they  had  long  endured,  he  adopted  the 
profession  of  a  thief,  and  soon  became  cebbrated  through 
the  whole  of  V\'ale5  for  the  cleverness  and  adroitness 
which  he  exercised  in  hLs  caUing;  qualities  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  t^J^led  much  more  than  in  strength  and 
daring,  though  well  endowed  with  both.  Hia  disguises 
were  innumerable,  and  all  impenetrable  ;  sometimes  he 
would  appear  as  an  ancient  crone  ;  sometimes  as  a 
beg^'ing  cripple ;  sometime^i  as  a  broken  soldier. 
Though  by  no  mean^  scrupulous  as  to  what  he  stale, 
he  was  particularly  addicted  X^y  horse  and  cattle  stealing, 
and  was  no  less  r^uccessful  in  altering  the  appearance  of 
animals  than  his  own,  as  he  would  frequently  sell  catlk 
to  the  very  persons  from  whom  he  had  stolen  themn 
after  they  had  been  subjected  to  such  a  metamorphosis. 
b>-  means  of  dyes  and  the  scissors,  tliat  recognition  was 
quite  impossible.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  ap- 
prehend him,  but  all  without  success;  he  was  never  at 
home  lo  people  who  particularly  wanted  him,  or  if  at 
home  he  looked  anything  but  the  person  they  came  in 
quest  of.  Once  a  strong  and  resolute  man,  a  farmer, 
who  conceived,  and  very  juHtly,  that  Tom  had  abstracted 
a  bullock  from  his  stall,  came  to  Tregaron  well  armed  in 
order  to  sciie  him.  Riding  up  to  the  door  of  Tom's 
mother,  he  saw  an  aged  and  miserable- loo  king  object, 
with  a  beggar's  staflf  and  wallet,  sitting  on  a  stone  bench 
beside  the  door.  "  Does  Tom  Shone  Catti  live  here  ?  " 
said  the  farmer.  "Oh  yes,  he  lives  here."  replied  the 
beggar.  "  h  he  at  home?"  "Oh  yes,  he  is  at  home," 
"Will  you  hold  my  hoise  whilst  1  go  in  and  apeak  to 
him?"  "Oh  yes,  I  will  hold  your  horse/'  Thereupon 
the  man  dismounted,  took  a  brace  of  pistols  out  of  his 
bolsters,  gave  the  cripple  his  horse's  bridle  and  likewise 
hLs  whip,  and  entered  the  house  boldiv      Nu  sooner  was 
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he  irside  than  the  beggar,  or  rather  Tom  Shone  Calt 
for  il  was  he.  jumped  on  the  hor^e'i^  back\  and  rode  aivaj' 
to  the  farmer's  h^mse  which  wa^i  some  ten  miles  di-stoni, 
altering  his  dress  and  appearance  a3  he  fodc  along> 
having  various  articles  of  disguise  in  his  waJlet.  ArnV 
ing  at  the  house  he  told  the  farmer's  wife  thai  faer 
husband  ivas  in  the  greatest  trouble,  and  wanted  hhy 
pound'i,  which  .she  was  to  *enil  hy  hfm.  and  thai  he  came 
mounted  on  her  hu-^band's  horse,  and  brought  his  whip, 
that  Jihe  might  know  he  was  authorised  to  receive  the 
money-  The  wife,  seeing  the  horse  and  the  whip,  delK'ered 
the  money  to  Tom  without  he^iitation.  who  forth- 
with made  the  best  of  his  way  lo  London,  where  he  sold 
the  horse  and  made  himself  merry  with  the  price,  and 
with  what  he  got  from  the  farmer's  wife,  not  retaming 
to  Wales  for  sex'eral  months.  Though  Tom  was  knowa 
by  ever^'body  ro  be  a  thief,  he  appears  to  have  hVed  on 
vciy  good  t^rms  with  the  gcni^rnlity  of  his  neighboim, 
both  rich  and  poor.  The  poor  he  conciliated  by  being 
very  free  of  the  money  which  he  acquired  by  theft  at>j 
robbery,  and  with  the  rich  he  ingratiated  himseJf  by 
humorous  jesting,  ac  which  he  was  a  proficient,  and 
by  being  able  to  sing  a  good  song.  At  length,  being  an 
extremely  good-looking  younj:;  fellow,  he  iiKJucctl  a 
wealthy  lady  to  promise  to  marry  him.  This  lady  h 
represented  by  some  as  a  widow^  and  hy  others  as  a 
virgin  heiress.  After  some  time,  however,  she  refused 
to  perform  her  promise  and  barred  her  doors  ai^ainst 
him.  Tom  retired  to  a  cave  on  the  side  of  «  steep 
wild  hill  near  the  lady's  house,  to  which  he  frequently 
repaired,  and  at  last,  having  induced  her  to  stretch  her 
hand  lo  him  through  the  window  bars.  und(?r  the  pre- 
tence that  he  wished  to  imprint  a  parting  kiss  upon  il, 
he  won  her  by  seizing  her  hand  and  threatening  to  cut 
it  off  unless  she  performed  her  promise.  Then,  as 
everything  at  the  time  a:  which  he  lived  could  be  done 


by  means  of  money,  lie  soort  obtained  foi"  himself  a 
general  pardon^  and  likewise  a  commission  a.s  ']ust\<ie 
of  ihc  peace,  which  he  hefd  li>  the  lime  of  hts  death,  lo 
thcsalbfacti'-n  ol  everybody  oxcc|jI  thieves  and  ill-tlcDers. 
against  whom  he  \^'aged  incessant  war,  and  with  whom 
he  was  admirably  qualified  lo  cope^  from  the  knowledge 
he  possessed  of  their  ways  and  habiu,  from  having 
passed  so  many  years  of  his  Mfe  in  the  exercise  of  the 
thieving  trade.  In  his  youth  he  was  much  addicted  to 
poetry,  and  a  threat  many  pcnnillion  of  his  composition, 
chiefly  on  his  own  thievish  exploits,  are  yet  recited  by 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  of  the  shire*i  of 
Rrecon,  Carmarthen,  and  Cardigan 

Such  is  the  histoiy  or  rather  the  outline  of  the  history 
of  Twm  Shone  Calti,  Concernin^^  thcactioni^attributed 
to  him,  it  is  necessarj-  to  say  that  the  greater  part  consist 
of  myths,  which  are  told  of  particular  individuals  of 
every  country,  from  the  Indiiin  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  : 
for  example,  the  story  of  cutting  off  the  bull's  tall  is  not 
only  told  of  him  but  of  the  Irish  thief  Uclany,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  "  Lives  of  Irish  Rogues  and 
Rapparees  : "  certain  tricks  related  of  htm  in  the  printed 
tale  bearing  his  name  are  almost  idenlicaj  with  various 
rogueries  related  in  the  story-book  of  Klim  the  Russian 
robber,*  and  the  most  pocticaE  part  of  Tom  bhone's 
history,  namely,  that  in  which  he  threatens  to  cut  off 
the  hand  of  the  reluctant  bride  unless  she  performii  her 
promise,  is,  in  all  pri^babiUty,  an  offshoot  of  the  grand 
myth  of  "the  severed  hand,''  which  in  various  ways 
figures  in  the  stories  of  most  nations,  and  which  is 
turned  to  considerable  account  in  the  tale  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Russian  worthy  Klim. 
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CHAPTER  XCrV 

Llan  [JJcwi  Brefi  —  rdagian  Heresy— Hu  (iulani — Cod  of  Afit 

rulture— TKe  Silver  Cup--Rti<lp  TaMH, 

It  was  about  ek-vcn  o'clock  in  the  m'lrnirg  when  I 
started  from  Tregaron  :  the  sky  was  still  civwjjy  and 
hcav^v  1  took  the  road  to  l^mpctcr,  distant  Abont 
eight  milefl^  intending,  howe^-er,  to  go  much  rftrthcr  er 
]  stopped  for  the  night.  The  road  lay  near!)"  ^>itth-vrr4. 
I  passed  by  Aber  Coed,  a  liomestead  near  the  bottom 
of  a  dingle  dnwn  which  runs  n  brook  into  the  Tori' 
which  flows  here  close  by  the  road :  then  by  Abcrj 
C^rvan,  where  another  brool^  disembogues.  Abcf, 
pL'rh»p9  the  reader  already  knows,  is  a  HisrmhogiiCTncrt' 
and  wherever  a  place  commences  with  Abcr  ihcfe  \o 
a  certainty  does  a  river  flow  into  the  ^a.  or  a  brotk\ 
or  rivulet  into  a  river.  I  next  parsed  throtieh  N; 
Derven,  and  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afar 
leaving  Tregaron  reached  a  place  of  old  renown  oiled 
Llan  Ddewi  Brefi. 

Llan  Ddewi  3reR  is  a  small  village  situated  at  llic 
entrance  of  a  gorge  leading  up  to  some  lof^y  hitU  whsd" 
rise  to  the  east  and  belong  to  the  ,<anie  mountain  rwt^; 
as  those  near  Tregaron.  A  brook  flowing  fnjm  tl 
hills  murmurs  through  it  and  at  length  (ind«  it*  vayi 
into  the  Tcivi.  An  ancient  church  stafid\  Dn  ^  Mitk 
ri'^ing  ground  just  below  the  hills;  multitudes  of  rookt 
inikabit  its  steeple  and  All  throuj^hout  the  day  the 
with  their  cauing.  The  place  wears  a  remarkable 
of  solitude,  but  presents  nothini;  of  gloom  and  bone** 
Aiii]  seems  just  the  kind  of  >|k>1  in  which  !«mc  (|ine({ 
*  pensive  mann  fatigued  but  not  soured  by  the  twtiftofl 
of  (he  world,  might  settle  down,  enjoy  «  few  innocent 
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pleasLires,  makt^  his  peace  with  God,  and  then  compoac 
himself  to  his  lonj*  sleep, 

It  is  noi  without  reason  that  Llan  Ddewi  Hrefi  has 
betn  CRiled  a  place  iif  old  renowti.  hi  ihe  fifth  century, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ccclesia-stical  convocations 
which  the  world  has  ever  .'^cen  was  held  in  this  secluded 
spot.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  refatini^  certain  dnctrines 
which  had  for  some  time  past  canned  much  agitation  in 
the  Church,  and  which  originated  with  one  Morgan,  a 
native  of  North  Wales,  who  left  his  country  at  an  crirly 
age  and  repaired  to  Jtaly,  where  having  adopted  the 
appellation  of  Pelagius,  which  i.^  a  Latin  translation  of  hi>i 
own  name  Morgan,  which  signifies  "^  by  the  seashore,"  ho 
soon  became  noted  as  a  theological  writer.  It  is  not 
neces3ar>"  to  enter  into  any  detailed  exposition  of  his 
opinions;  it  will »  however,  be  as  well  to  state  that  one 
of  the  points  which  he  was  chiefly  anxiuu:^  to  incalcate 
was  ihat  it  is  possible  for  ;i  man  to  lead  a  life  entirely 
frc-c  from  sin  by  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  own  rca?ion 
without  any  assistance  from  the  grace  of  God — a  dogm^i 
certainly  to  Che  last  degree  delusive  and  dangcrou.^. 
When  the  convocation  met  there  were  a  great  many 
sermons  preached  by  various  learned  and  eloquent 
divines,  but  nothing  was  produced  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  general  voice  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  heresiarch.  At  length  it  was  resolved 
to  5flend  tor  Dewi,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  theologi'  at 
Mynj'TA'  ir  I'embroWeshire,  who  from  motives  of 
humility  had  not  appeared  in  the  assembly.  Mewcngera 
therefore  were  despatched  to  Dcwi,  who,  after  repealed 
entreaties,  was  induced  to  repair  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
where  after  three  day?*'  labour  in  a  cell  he  produced 
a  treatise  in  writing;  in  which  the  tenets  of  Morgan 
nerc  so  triumphantly  ovcrthrosvn  that  the  convocation 
unanimously  adopted  it  and  sent  il  into  the  world  wiih  a 
testimony  of  approbation  as  an  antidote  to  the  heresy, 
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ard  so  jjreat  was  Its  efficacy  that  from  ttial  nK»mcnt  itic 
doctrines  of  Morgan  fell  gradually  inUi  dfm-eputc.* 

Dewi  ^Ilort^y  .iftcnvarHs  became  primate  of  Walesa 
bcirK  appointed  to  the  sec  of  Mimjvai  or  Mynyiv,  which 
Trom  that  lime  wa^  called  Ty  Udewi  or  Diivid'-i  House, 
a  na.me  which  it  still  retains  amongst  tile  Cumr\',  though 
at  pre^nt  called  by  the  Saxnns  Saint  D;i\"ul"s.  Abou: 
five  certtune^  after  his  death  the  crciwn  of  caooitiAatian 
having  been  awarded  to  Dewi^  various  churches  were 
dedicated  to  him.  amoiif^st  which  was  that  now  caUod 
Llan  Ddewi  iirefi.  which  was  built  above  the  cell  ia 
which  the  good  man  comp<wed  his  celebrated  treati*ie 

If  this  secluded  gorge  or  valicy  is  connected  witb 
a  remarkable  historical  event  it  is  also  associated  with 
one  of  the  wildest  tales  of  mythology-  Here  accord' 
ing  to  old  tradition  died  one  of  the  humped  oxen  of 
the  team  of  Hu  Gadarn,  Distracted  at  having  lost  its 
comrade,  which  pcri&hed  from  the  dreadful  efforts  which 
it  made  along  with  the  otiiers  in  drawing  the  afanc 
hen  or  old  crocodile  from  the  lake  o^  lakes,  it  fled  away 
from  its  master,  and  wandered  about,  till  coming  to  the 
glen  noA'  called  that  of  Llan  Ddewi  Brefi,  it  fell  down 
and  perished  after  excessive  bellowing,  from  which  noi'sc 
the  place  probably  derived  its  name  of  Brcfi,  for  Bref  in 
Cumbric  signifies  a  miti^ty  bellowing  or  lowing^  Homs 
of  enormous  si^e,  said  to  have  belonged  to  this  humped 
ox  or  bison,  were  for  many  ages  prc?>erved  in  the  church^ 

Many  will  exclaim  who  was  Hu  Ciadarn?  Hu  Gadam 
in  the  Gwlad  yr  Haf  or  summer  country,  a  certain  r^on 
of  the  East,  perhap*;  the  Crimea,  which  seems  to  be  ft 
modification  of  Cumna.  taught  the  Cumrj"  the  arts  of 
civilisetl  life,  to  binld  comfortable  houses,  to  sow  grain 
and  reap,  to  tame  the  bu^alo  and  the  bison,  and  turn 
their  mighty  strength  to  profitable  account,  to  construct 
boats  with  wicker  and  the  skins  of  animals,  to  drain 
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pools  and  morasses,  to  cut  down  forests,  cultivate  the 
vine  and  encourage  bees,  miikc  wint  and  mead,  frame 
lutes  and  fifes  and  play  upon  them,  compose  rhymes  and 
verses,  fuse  minerals  and  form  them  into  various  instru- 
ments and  weapons,  and  to  move  in  masses  against  their 
enemies,  and  finally  when  the  summer  country  became 
over-populated  led  an  immense  multitude  of  his  country- 
men across  many  lands  to  Britain,  a  country  of  forests, 
in  which  bears,  wolves,  and  bisons  wardered,  and  of 
morasses  and  pools  full  of  dreadful  efync  or  crocodiles, 
a  country  inhabited  only  by  a  few  savage  Gauls,  bul 
which  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Hu  and  his  people 
became  a  smiling  region,  forests  being  thinned,  bears  and 
wolves  hunted  duwn,  efync  ann[hilaled,  bulls  and  bisons 
tamed,  corn  planted  and  pleasant  cottages;  erected. 
After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  as  the  God  of  agri- 
culture and  war  by  the  Cumry  and  the  Gauls.  The 
German:^  paid  him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of 
Hcus,  from  which  name  the  province  of  Hesse  in  which 
there  was  a  mtglity  temple  devoted  to  him,  derived  its 
appellation.  The  ScandinaviEins  worshipped  him  under 
the  name  of  Odin  and  Gautr,  the  latter  word  a  modifica- 
tion of  Cadarn  or  mighty.  The  wild  yinns  feared  him 
as  a  wizard  and  iionoured  liim  ai;  a  musician  under  the 
name  of  Wainoemoinen,  and  il  is  very  probable  that  he 
was  the  wondrous  being  whom  the  Greeks  termed 
Odysac.i.  Till  a  late  period  the  word  Hu  amongst  the 
Cumry  was  frequently  used  to  express  God — Gwir  Hu, 
God  knows,  being  a  common  saying.  Many  Welsh 
poets  have  called  the  Creator  by  the  name  of  the 
creature,  amongst  others  lolo  Goch  in  his  ode  to  the 
ploughman ; — 

'^The  ijijghiy  Ho  who  lives  for  ever, 
Of  mead  and  «inc  to  men  ilie  yivcr, 
Tlie  empcrnr  r>f  lind  .ind  ica. 
And  M  aJI  ihin^a  tliai  livijt}^  bt 
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Did  hold  a  plough  with  bi;  good  hand, 
Soon  H£  ihe  delugf  left  the  land. 
To  show  lo  mirn  bo<^  sUon^  iind  weak. 
The  hmghiy-hcaned  and  [he  meek. 
Of  all  ibe  arts  the  heaven  below 
The  noblest  is  to  guide  the  plough." 

So  much  for  Hu  Gadam  or  Hu  ihe  Mighty,  whoM 
name  jjuis  one  siran^dy  in  miml  nf  the  Al  Kaflrr  Hu 
or  the  Almighty  lie  of  (he  Atabians. 

I  went  to  sec  the  church.  The  inside  u-as  vcr>'  nwk 
and  plain — a  rou^h  tabk  covered  uith  iv  faded  clo<i 
served  for  an  altaf — on  the  nght-hatid  side  vtv  a 
vcnerable-li'wking  chest, 

"  What  is  there  hi  that  box  ?  '*  said  I  to  the  old  sexum 
who  attended  me. 

"The  treasure  of  the  church,  sir."  he  replied  in  i 
feeble  quaking  voice. 

"Dear  me!''  said  I, "what  docs  the  treasure  comini 
of?" 

**  You  shall  sec,  sir/'  said  he,  and  drawing  a  larf^  kcr 
out  of  his  pocket  he  unlocked  the  client  find  faking  oet 
a  cup  of  silver  he  put  ft  into  my  h.ind  saying: — "Thi^ 
is  the  treasure  of  the  church,  sir ! " 

]  looked  at  the  cup.  1l  wa5  tolerably  large  and  <Ji 
very  chaste  workmanship.  Graven  up4»n  it  were  Ih* 
following  words: — 

"PoLulum  Eddie  Dc  LXXN  Dewy  tirtfy  1574.'" 

"  Do  you  always  keep  this  cup  in  that  chest  ?  "  loiid  t 

'*Ye5,  sir!  we  have  kept  it  there  since  the  cup  wat 
given  to  uft  by  de  godly  Queen  Elitftbelh-* 

I  said  nothing,  but  I  thought  to  myself;—'*  I  wgndcf 
how  long  a  cup  Hkc  this  would  have  been  safe  in  s  a%Mf 
chest  in  a  country  church  in  Englatid," 

\  kissed  thr  ?«acml  relic  *it  old  timet  with  rct^mcc; 
and  returned  it  to  the  old  scxlonn 

"  What  bccanic  of  tlic  honii>  of  Mu  (jadvn'»  buU?' 
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^aid  T^  after  \%^  had  locked  th<^  cup  again  in  its  dilapi- 
dated coFfen 

"They  did  dwindle  away,  sir.  till  Ihcy  came  to 
nothing," 

"'  Did  you  e\"er  see  any  part  of  them  ?  "  said  \. 

"  Oh  no,  sir ;  I  did  never  see  any  part  of  them,  but  one 
vcr>-  old  man  who  is  buried  here  did  tell  me  shortly 
before  he  died  that  he  had  seen  one  very  eld  man  who 
had  seen  of  dem  one  little  tip." 

"  Who  was  the  old  man  who  said  that  to  you  ? "  said  I- 

"  I  will  show  you  his  monument,  sir."  then  taking  me 
into  a  dusky  pew  he  pointed  to  a  ^mall  rude  tablet 
against  the  church  wall  and  said ; — "That  is  hi_s  monu- 
ment^ sir," 

The  tablet  bore  the  following  inscription^  and  below 
it  a  rude  englyn  cm  death  not  worth  transcribing : — 

Coffad^vTJacth  am 

Thgmas  /onjos 

Diweddflr  o'r  Draws  Llwyr  yn  y  Plw-jf  hwn  ; 

llu  farm  Chwcfroi  6  fed  iSyt 

Yn  92  oed. 

To  The  memory  of 

Thomas  Jokes 

Of  Traws  Llwyn  (across  the  Grove)  in  ihii 

parish  who  dieit  Kebruiry  the  sixih,  1830. 

A^ied  92. 

After  copying  the  inscription  1  presented  the  old  man 
with  a  trifle  and  went  my  way. 


CHAPTER  XCV 


Liimpctcr— llic  Monk  AuMtn- Tlit  Thrt*  I'ublican*— Tbc  T- 
«ionc— Sudden  Change — Tiampcrs — A  CalboHc— Tbc  Rn^ 

of  Twrdi. 

TH£  couiilry  between  Liar  Ddewi  and  Lunpcl«r  pre 
sented  nothing  remarkable,  and  !  raei  on  the  ro«d 
rothini^  worthy  oT  being  recorded  On  arrivin([  il 
Lim|>cler  I  tcrok  a  slight  refreshment  at  ihc  inn,  aoJ 
then  went  to  see  the  college  which  stands  a  lilUc  «iy 
to  the  north  of  the  town.  It  was  founded  by  BUbc^ 
Burgess  in  the  year  1820,  for  ihc  education  of  youths  m* 
tended  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  IvDgljuid.  It 
IS  a  nc.it  quadrate  edifice  with  a  couflyard  in  whkli 
standi  a  large  store  basin.  From  the  courtyard  )t» 
enter  a  spacious  dining-hall,  over  the  door  of  ffliicb 
bangs  a  well-excouied  pcrlraJi  of  the  good  biAop^ 
From  the  hali  you  ascend  hy  a  hantUoimr  vtatrcuc  ID 
the  library,  a  large  and  lightsome  room.  wcU  stor^  vtt 
books  in  various  language?.  The  ^rand  cuno»ty  b  s 
manuscript  Codex  containing  a  Latin  synopsis  of 
Scripture  which  once  belonged  lo  th<?  monk«  of  BatTiffM 
Ts  <^ntd.  It  bears  mark^  of  b1ix>d  with  cvhfch  It  m 
sprinkled  when  the  monks  were  mavs»cncd  by  tbc 
heathen  Saxons,  at  the  inf^tigalion  of  Austin  the  Pope"> 
missionary  in  Britain.  The  number  of  students  ftddoa 
exceeds  forty. 

[t  might  be  ab^tul  half-past  two  in  ihc  aficmoon  wbcr 
1  left  Lampeter,  1  pasitcd  over  a  bridp:,  taking  ihc 
road  to  L1mid<ivcry  which,  however,  1  had  nointitntkB 
of  Attempting  to  reach  that  niglit,  as  it  ^»  coiuidcmW]' 
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upw^rtls  of  twenty  milr^  distant.  The  road  lay,  ^ct'iri' 
irgly,  due  cast.  After  walking  very  briskly  for  about  an 
hour  I  came  to  a  very  small  hamlet  consisting  of  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  houses  ;  of  these  three  seemed  to 
be  public-houses,  as  they  bore  large  flaming  sif^us. 
S«iing  three  rather  shabby-looking  fellows  standing 
chatting  with  iheir  hands  in  tlicriV  pockets,  [  stopj^ed 
and  inquired  in  Hn;^lish  the  name  of  the  place. 

"  Pen-  something "  said  one  of  them,  who  had  a 
red  face  and  a  large  carbuncle  on  his  nose,  which 
served  to  distinguish  him  from  hi*,  companions,  who 
though  they  had  both  very  rubicund  face^  had  no 
carbuncles- 

"  It  seems  rather  a  fimall  place  to  maintain  three 
public -ho  uses,"  said  I;  ^' how  do  the  publicans  manage 
to  live  ?  " 

"Oh,  tolerably  i^ell,  sir  ,  we  get  bread  and  cheese  and 
have  a  groat  in  our  pockets.  No  great  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  have  we»  neighbours?" 

'*  No  t  no  great  reason  to  complain,"  said  the  other 
two. 

'■  Dear  mc!  '^  said  I ;  "  are  you  the  publicans  V 

"We  arc,  sir."  said  the  man  with  the  carbuncle  on 
his  nose,  ^'  and  shall  be  each  of  us  glad  to  treat  >'ou  to 
a  pint  in  his  own  house  in  order  to  welcome  you  to 
Shire  Car — shan't  we,  neighbours?" 

"  Yes.  in  truth  wc  shall,"  said  the  other  two, 

"By  Shire  Car,"  said  I,  '  I  suppose  you  mean  Shire 
Cardigan  ? " 

"Shire  Cardigan!"  said  the  man;  "no  indeed;  by 
Shire  Car  Ls  meant  Carmarthenshire,  Your  honour 
has  left  beggarly  Cardigan  some  way  behind  you. 
Come,  your  honour,  come  and  have  a  pint ;  this  is 
my  house/"  said  he,  pointing  to  one  of  the  buildings. 

'■  But."  said  I,  "  1  suppose  if  !  drink  at  your  expense 
you  will  expect  to  drink  at  mine?" 
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"*  Why,  we  can't  say  that  wc  shall  have  any  objccboQ, 
your  honour  ;  1  think  we  will  arrange  the  matter  h 
thi?  way :  we  will  go  into  my  house,  where  we  will 
each  of  us  treat  your  honour  with  a  pinl.  and  for  eaA 
pint  we  treat  your  honour  with  your  honour  shall  Utaa, 
us  with  one," 

"  Do  you  mean  each  ? "  said  I, 

*'Wh/,  yes!  your  honour,  for  a  pint  amongst  Ehrte 
would  be  raiher  a  ^hori  allowance.*' 

"Then  it  would  come  to  this."  said  \,  "X  sIiquU 
recei\'c  three  pinte  from  you  three-  and  you  tbrte 
would  receive  nire  from  me,'' 

^^Just  so,  your  honour^  1  see  your  honour  is  a  rttdy 
reckoner." 

*'  I  know  how  much  three  times  three  make.**  wd  I- 
"Wcll.  thark  you,  kindly*  but  1  must  decline  yo« 
offer;  1  am  bound  on  a  journey." 

"Where  are  you  bound  to,  master?" 

"To  Llandovery,  but  if  1  can  find  an  inn  a  few  inila 
farther  on  1  shall  stop  there  for  the  nighL" 

"  Then  you  will  pjt  up  at  the  '  Pump  SafnL*  mjuter: 
well,  you  can  have  your  three  pints  here  and  your  tJixvc 
pipes  too,  and  yet  gel  easily  there  by  seven.  Come  in. 
master,  come  in  !  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  think 
of  your  pint  and  your  pipe  and  let  all  the  rest  g«  ID 
the  dcviL" 

■*  Thank  you  "  said  I.  "  but  I  can't  accept  your  inviu- 
tion,  [  must  be  off;'  and  in  spite  of  yet  more  pretaiDC 
soUciiations  I  went  on. 

I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  came  to  a  point  whcfc 
the  road  parted  into  two  ;  just  at  the  i>oiiit  were  i 
house  and  premises  belonging  apparently  to  a  ftonc' 
mason,  as  a  great  many  pieces  of  half-cut  granite  wwr 
standing  about,  and  not  a  few  tombstone*.  1  ^tofsped 
and  looked  at  one  of  the  latter.  It  was  to  like 
mcmoiy  of  somebody   who  died  at  the  age  of  «ixiy- 
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SIX,  and    at    the   bottom   bore    the    following    bit    of 
:try:- 

"Ti  ddaGr  o  ddaraT  ystyria  mt wn  braw. 
Mai  dae3.T  i  dd^ear  ^  Juaiia  dda"  ; 
A  ddacar  mcnn  ddac;ir  i4ud  an>s  bob  dam 
Nes  daMT  o  dfiaear  t'>'iiodLr  i  farn," 

"Thou  eanb  from  earth  refleci  wiih  anxious  mind 
That  canh  to  canh  miut  quickly  be  coniigncd. 
And  ?arth  in  «aitli  aiuM  li«  cotr^inced  cnibi^lled 
Till  earth  h'om  earth  to  judgment  shall  be  c^led," 

"What  conflicting  opinions  there  are  in  this  world" 

tid   1  rafter  I   had  copied  the  quatrain   and   translated 

"The  publican  yonder  tells  me  to  think  of  my  pint 

and  pipe  and  let  e\'crything  else  go  to  the  devil,  and 

the  tombstone  here  tells  me  to  reflect  with  dread — a 

much   finer    expression    by-the-byc    than    refiect  with 

^^nxious  mind,  as  I  have  got   it— that  in  a  very  little 

^Hme  1  must  die  and  lie  in  the  ground  tilt  I  am  called 

^^ki  judgmeiil.     Now,  which  is  must  right,  the  tombstone 

^^r  the  publican?     Why,   I  should  say  the  tombstone 

decidedly.     The  publican  is  too  sweeping  wlicn  he  tells 

^'ou  to  thinl;  of  your  pint  and  pipe  and  nothing  else. 

^^fV  pint  and  pipe  are  gtxxl  things.     I  don't  smoke  my- 

^^klfi  but  I  daresay  a  pipe  is  a  goi^d  thing  for  them  who 

^^ike  it  but  there  are  certainly  things  worth  being  thought 

,       of  in  this  world  besides  a  pint  and  pipe — hilb  and  dales, 

I       woods  and  rivers,  for  example— death  and  judgment  too 

are  worthy  now  and  then  of  very  >ierioj=i  thought.     So 

^^it  wiinY  do  to  go  with   the  publican   the  whole  h(^, 

^^ffiut  with  respect  to  the  tombstone,  it  is  (luite  safe  and 

^^right  lo  go  with  it  its  whole  length.     It  tdls  you  to 

N think  of  death  and  judgment— and  assuredly  we  ought 
|o  think  of  them.  It  does  not,  however,  tell  you  to 
think  of  nothing  but  death  and  judgment  and  to  (schew 
every  innocent  pleasure  wilhin  your  reach.  If  it  did  it 
lid  be  a  tombstone  quite  as  rpvceplng  in  what  it  «ay» 
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as  the  pubHcan,  who  tells  you  to  think  of  your  pint  sod 
pipe  and  let  everything  else  go  to  the  devil.  The  wisest 
course  evidently  is  to  blend  the  whole  of  the  pht1o»c^^ 
of  ihe  tombsloiie  with  a  pnilion  of  the  philosophy  n( 
the  publican  and  somcUiing  more,  to  enjoy  one's  piiiE 
and  pipe  and  olher  innocent  pleasures,  and  to  think 
every  now  and  then  of  death  and  judgment — that  h 
what  1  intend  to  do,  and  indeed  is  what  1  h;ivc  <lonc 
for  the  last  thirty  years." 

I  went  on — desolate  hills  rose  i\\  the  ea.st.  Ihr  w^y  I 
was  going,  but  on  the  south  were  beautiful  biUoclt^ 
adorned  with  trees  and  hedge-rows.  I  was  soon 
amongst  the  desolate  hills,  which  then  looked  more 
desulalc  than  they  did  at  a  distance.  They  weiv  ti 
a  wretched  russet  colour,  and  exhibited  rio  other  Mgru 
of  life  and  cultivation  than  here  and  there  a  mi^mblc 
field  and  vile-looking  hovel  ;  and  if  there  was  hoe 
nothing  to  cheer  the  eye  there  was  also  nothing  In 
cheer  the  ear.  There  were  no  songs  of  birds,  no  vojcei 
of  rills;  the  only  sound  I  heard  was  the  lowing  of* 
wretched  bullock  from  a  far-ofif  slope. 

1  went  on  slowly  and  heavily;  at  length  I  got  U* 
the  top  of  this  wretched  range — then  what  a  sudden 
change!  Beautiful  hills  in  the  far  cast,  a  fair  vallev 
below  me,  and  groves  and  woods  on  each  side  of  the 
road  which  led  down  to  it.  The  sight  filled  my  veins 
with  fresh  life,  and  I  descended  this  ?.\d^  of  the  hill  a3 
merrily  as  I  had  come  up  the  other  side  despondingly. 
About  half-way  down  the  hill  1  came  to  a  ^inall  vUlige. 
Seeing  a  public'housc  I  went  up  to  it.  and  inquired  ill 
English  of  some  people  within  the  name  of  the  village 

''Dolwen"  said  a  dark-faced  young  fellow  of  about 
fo  ur-  and  -t  wen  ty . 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  valley?''  saIcI  1. 

"  Dolwcn  "  was  the  answer.  *'  the  valley  is  namet]  aflei 
ihc  village," 
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*  Vcut  aaa  that  tte  vilfap  is  naiBerf  after  tfe 
said  1,^^11  rtiraiii  iwiiiiii  Tm  iiriij  ' 

"*  It  may  be  w^*  aid  the  ]K«ag  feflov.  *we  ddst 
know  ranch  fam:" 

Tbca  afor  a  bdo^  s  paec  he  said  .- 

-*  Are  pn -QB^  BMK&  fanWa- ?* 

**  Onljras  &r  u  th!  *  Ponp  SaisL'  * 

*  Have  ^oa  attjr  boBftcs  Ibcre?"  said  h& 

*  No.*"  1  rcpGed,  *  I  aim  nardft^  tfac  coHntiy.  and 
filiall  only  pal  up  their  for  ihr  nighl" 

"  VoQ  had  better  suy  bctc,'  ^aid  the  yovne  feflov. 
<'  Vou  wQ]  be  better  MxomoMdatcd  here  Han  at  the 
'  Pump  SainL" 

"  Vny  Itkdy,'  sa9d  I  ;  '  but  T  hai^  resoh-«]  to  go 
there  and  wbcn  I  ocicc  make  a  resolution  T  never 
aJter  it" 

Then  bidding  htm  go'xl  evening  !  departed  Had  I 
formed  no  resoltitiofi  at  all  »botxt  sloppir^  at  the  '  Pump 
Saint/  I  certainly  should  not  ha^-e  staj-ed  m  this  house, 
which  bad  al!  tfae  appearance  of  a  trampcrs'  hostcli}-. 
and  though  I  ans  veiy  Ibnd  of  the  conversation  of 
tramper*.  who  are  the  only  people  from  whom  >'ou 
can  leam  anything,  I  would  much  rather  ha^^  the 
benefit  of  it  abroad  than  in  their  own  lairs.  A  littlr 
farther  down  I  met  a  woman  coming  up  the  ascent 
She  was  tolerably  respectably  dressed,  seemed  about 
fiveand-thirtj".  and  was  rather  good-lowking'.  She 
waited  somewZiat  slowly,  ivhich  was  probably  more 
owing  to  a  larye  bundle  which  she  bore  m  her  hand 
than  to  her  path  being  up-hill. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  1.  stopping. 

"  Good  evening,  yuur  hcnoLir,"  ^aicl  she.  stopping  and 
slighlly  panting. 

"  Do  you  come  from  far?"  Stiid  !, 

"  NcFt  very  far,  your  honour,  but  quite  far  enough  for 

poor  feeble  woman," 
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-Are  you  Wdsh?"  said  K 

"Och  no!  your  honour;  1  am  Mary  Bane  ffnm 
Djnmanway  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland/* 

'*  And  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Och  sure!  I  am  travelling  the  country  with  sofi 
goods,'' 

"  Are  you  going  far?'*  said  I, 

""  Merely  to  the  village  a  little  farther  up,  your 
honoun" 

"  f  am  going  farther."  said  I.  "  ]  am  tbinlcirig  of  pu*- 
ing  the  night  at  the  "  Pump  Saint/  " 

''Well,  then,  I  would  just  advise  your  honour  to  da 
no  such  thing,  but  to  turn  back  with  me  to  the  village 
abovCn  where  there  is  an  illigani  inn  >\hcre  your  honour 
will  be  well  accommodated." 

■'  Oh,  I  saw  that  as  1  came  past,"  said  1  ;  "I  donl 
think  there  \%  much  accommodation  there/" 

"  Oh.  your  honour  is  clane  mistaken;  there  is  always 
an  illigant  lire  and  an  illigant  bed  too." 

"  Is  there  only  one  bed  ?"  said  1,  _^ 

■'  Oh,  yes,  there  are  two  beds,  one  for  the  accommoflH 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  house  and  the  other  for  thatW 
the  visitors." 

"And  do  the  visitors  sleep  together  then  }"  said  I. 

*■  Oh  yes!  unless  they  wish  to  be  unsociable  Tho^c 
who  are  not  disposed  to  be  sociable  sleeps  in  the 
ch  imn  ey-  comt  rs. " 

"Ah."  iaid  1.  "  1  sec  tt  is  a  very  agreeable  inn  ;  how> 
ever.  1  shall  go  on  to  the  '  Pump  Saint.' " 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  it,  your  honour,  for  j'uur  h(.>noarV 
sake ;  your  honour  won't  be  half  so  illigantly  served  at 
the  '  Pump  Saint '  as  there  above" 

"  Of  what  religion  arc  you  ?  "  said  I, 

"  Oh,  I  m  a  Catholic,  just  like  your  honour,  for  if  I  am 
not  clane  mistaken  your  honour  is  an  Irishman," 
"  Who  i*  your  i^pirirual  director?"  said  L 
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"Why,  then,  it   is  jisc   Father   Toban,  your   honour, 
whofn  of  course  your  honour  knows," 

"Oh  yes!"  said  I;  "when  you  next  sec  him  present 
my  respects  to  him." 

*'What  name  shall  I  mention,  your  honour?" 
"Shorsha  Borroo,"  said  h 

"Oh,  then  I  was  right  in  taking  your  huiiour  for  an 
rishraan.  None  but  a  raal  Paddy  bears  that  name,  A 
it  to  your  honour  is  your  name,  for  it  \s  a  famous 
'name,*  and  a  credit  to  your  name  is  your  honour,  for  it 
is  a  neat  man  without  a  bend  you  are.  God  bless  your 
honour  and  good  night  1  and  may  you  find  dacent 
quarters  in  the  '  Pump  Samt,'  " 

Leaving  Mary  Banc  I  proceeded  on  my  waj'.     The 
evening  was  rather  fine  but  twilight  was  coming  rapidly 
on,     I  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  soon  over- 
took a  young  man  dres^^ed  something  like  a  groom.     We 
entered  into  conversationH     He  spoke  Welsh  and  a  little 
Kngiish.     His  Welah    I    had  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, as  it  was  widely  different  from  that  which  1 
had  been  accustomed  to.     He   asked  me  where  1  was 
going    to;  T    replied    to    the    ''Pump    Saint/'   and  then 
inquired  if  he  was  in  service. 
K   ■'  I  am/'  said  he, 
^1   "With  whom  do  you  live?"  said  L 
^H   "  With  Mr  Johnes  of  Dol  Cothi/'  he  answered. 
^^    Struck  by  the  word  Colhi,  I  asked  if  Dol  Cothi  was 
I      ever  called  Glyn  Cothi. 
I  "  Oh  yes,"  said  he,  "  frequently," 

•'  How  odd,"  thought  I  to  myself^  '*  that  1  should  have 
stumbled  all  of  a  sudden  upon  the  country  of  my  old 
friend    Lewis  Glyn    Cothi,  the   greatest  poet  after  Ab 
wilym  of  all  Wales!" 
''  Is  Cothi  a  river?"  said  I  to  my  companion. 

*  Th«  gi^'^  gerLiTewoniBn  wu  pralulily  thinking  of  ihp  L-elfrbrBlfl  king 
^Boroml^e  tloiii  al  the  biltic  o1  ClonliuL 
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"It  is,"  said  he. 

i*resenUy  we  came  to  a  bridge  over  a  small  river. 

"  Is  this  river  the  Cothi  ? "  said  1. 

"No/'  said  he,  "  tliis  is  the  TwTch  -  the  bridge- » 
Pont  y  Twrch," 

'"  The  bridge  of  Twrch  or  the  hog."  said  I  lo  m; 
"there  is  a  bridge  of  the  same  name  in  the  So 
Highlands,  not  far  from  the  pass  of  the  Trossachi 
wonder  whether  it  lias  its  name  from  the  Sitmecatiwti 
this,  namcIyH  from  passing  over  a  river  called  \hc  Twrdi 
or  Torek,  which  word  in  Gaelic  signifies  boar  or  hcg 
even  as  it  does  in  Welsh/'  It  had  now  becofrc  ncari}- 
daTk.  After  proceeding  sonie  way  farther  I  a^^i^-'  '** 
tjroom  if  we  were  far  from  the  inn  of  the  "  Pump  ^ 

"Close  by,"  said  he.  and  prcacntly  pointing  to  a  u*p 
building  on  the  right-hand  side  he  said:  "  Tliis  b  the 
inn  of  the  '  Pump  Saint/  sir.     Nos  X>a'chi  l" 
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r  ENTEKED  the  inn  of  the 'Pump  Saint"  It  was'* 
comfortable  old-fashioned  place,  with  a  vcrj'  Urgt 
kitchen  and  a  rather  small  parlour  The  people  vrere 
kind  and  attentive,  and  soon  set  before  me  in  the 
parlour  a  homely  but  savoury  5up|>ef,  and  a  ffuiming 
tankard  of  ale.  After  supper  I  went  into  the  kitcl^A. 
and  sitting  Jown  with  the  good  folks  in  an  in>fncntt 
chimney-comer,  listened  to  them  talking  in  their 
Carmai  thenshire  dialect  lill  it  was  [ime  Co  go  tu  rr^t, 
when  I  was  conducted  to  a  large  chamber  wherr  1  fonm) 
an   cxccHcnt   ixnd   clean   bed    ^vvailin^    me,  in  which  J 
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enjoyed  a  refreshing  sleep,  occa:>ionally  visited  by  dreams 
m  which  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  preceding  day  again 
appeared  before  me,  but  in  an  indistinct  and  misty 
manner- 
Awaking  in  the  very  depth  of  the  mght  I  thought  1 
heard  the  murmuring  of  a  nver ;  I  listened  and  *toon 
found  that  1  had  not  been  deceived.  "  I  wonder  whether 
llial  river  is  the  Cothi,"  said  I/' the  stream  of  the  im- 
mortal  l^wis.  I  will  suppose  that  it  is"— and  rendered 
quite  happy  by  the  idea,  1  soon  fell  asleep  again, 

[  arose  about  dght  and  went  out  to  look  about  mc. 
Thc  village  consists  of  little  more  than  half-a-dijj:cn 
houses.  The  name  '*  Tump  ^aint "  signifies  "  Five 
Saints,"  Why  the  place  is  called  so  I  kiiow  not. 
Perhaps  the  name  originally  belonged  to  some  chapol 
which  striod  eithtT  wliere  the  village  now  slands  or  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  inn  13  a  good  specimen  ofcin 
andent  Welsh  hostelry.  Its  gable  is  to  the  road  and  its 
front  to  a  little  space  on  one  aide  of  the  way.  At  a 
little  distance  up  the  road  is  a  blacksmith's  shop.  The 
country  around  i-^  interesting:  on  the  noith-west  is  a 
fine  wooded  hill— to  the  south  a  valley  through  which 
fiows  the  Cothi,  a  fair  river,  the  one  whose  murmur  had 
come  so  pleasingly  upon  my  ear  in  the  depth  of  nfghL 

After  breakfast  1  departed  for  Llandover}'.  Presently 
(  came  to  a  lodge  on  the  left-hand  beside  an  ornamental 
gale  at  the  bottom  of  an  avenue  leading  seemingly  to  a 
gentleman ".s  scat.  On  inquiring  of  a  woman,  who  *at  at 
the  door  of  the  lodge,  to  whom  the  grounds  bclongcdj  she 
said  to  Mr  Johnes,  and  that  if  I  pfeased  I  w^-^  welcome 
to  see  them.  I  went  in  and  advanced  along  ihe  avenue, 
whieh  consistetl  of  vtry  noble  oaks  ;  on  tlie  rigiil  was  :l 
vaJe  in  which  a  beautiful  brook  was  running  north  atid 
south.  Beyond  the  vale  to  the  eabt  were  fine  wooded 
hills.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  morL-  p!ea>;ing 
hieality,  though  1  m^iw  it  to  j^reat  disadvantage,  the  <lay 


being  dull,  and  the  season  the  latter  falL  Presently.**! 
the  avenue  making  a  slight  turn.  I  saw  the  hoiue,a 
plain  but  comfortable  genllemans  seal  with  wing^  ll 
looked  to  the  south  down  the  dale.  "  With  what  otii- 
faction  I  could  live  in  that  house,"  said  I  to  my^t.''^ 
backed  by  a  couple  of  thousands  a-year  With  wh*S 
gravity  couM  1  sign  a  warrant  in  its  library,  and  wWi 
what  dreamj'  comfort  translate  an  ode  of  Lewis  Glyt 
Cothi,  my  tankard  of  rich  ale  beside  mc  1  wo«kf 
whether  the  proprietor  is  fond  of  the  old  h^rd  and  k«J» 
good  ale.  Were  1  an  Irishman  instead  of  a  Noficlk 
man  I  would  go  in  and  ask  him." 

Returning  to  the  road  E  proceeded  on  ray  jouracT- 
1  passed  over  Pont  y  Rhanedd  or  the  bridge  «f  Ihe 
Rhaiiedd,  a -^mall  river  flowing  through  a  dak,  thcabr 
Clas  Hywel,  a  lofty  mountain  which  a|^>eaiTd  to  tow 
three  heads.  After  walking  for  some  milca  1  cameW 
where  the  road  divided  into  two.  By  a  ^ign^po^t  I  s»» 
that  both  led  to  Llandovery,  one  by  I'orth  >■  Rhv-d  afld 
the  other  by  Llanwrda.  The  distance  by  the  Itrst  W 
six  miles  ajtd  a  half,  by  the  Utter  eight  and  a  ha3L 
Feeling  quite  the  reverse  of  tired  I  chose  the  Loa^tA 
road,  namely  Ihe  one  by  Llanwrda,  along  which  I  >pd 
at  a  great  rate. 

In  a  little  time  1  found  my^lf  in  the  heart  <if  i 
romantic  winding  dell,  oi/crhung  with  trec«  uf  various 
kinds,  which  a  tall  man  whom  I  met  told  me  mv 
called  Cwm  Dwr  Llanwrda,  or  the  Watery  Cwwi  ol 
Llanwrda ;  and  well  might  it  be  called  the  Wattfj 
Coom,  for  there  were  several  bridges  in  it,  two  wilUi 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other  The  same  oun 
told  me  that  che  war  was  going  on  very  badly,  tha£  am 
soldiers  were  sufTenng  much,  and  lliat  the  snow  ■* 
two  feet  deep  at  Scba^topoL 

Falsing  through  LLan\^^da,  a  prett>'  village  wnfc  * 
singular -looking    church,    close   to    which    stood  « 
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enormous  yew,  I  enter&l  a  valley  which  I  learnefd 
the  valley  of  the  Towey.  J  directed  my  course  to  the 
north,  having  the  river  on  my  right,  which  runs  towards 
the  south  in  a  spacious  bed,  which,  however,  except  in 
times  of  flood,  it  scarcely  half  filU  Beautiful  liills  were 
■on  either  side,  partly  cultivated,  partly  covered  with 
wood,  and  here  and  there  dotted  with  farm-hotiscs 
and  gentlemen's  seats  ;  green  pastures  which  descended 
nearly  to  the  river  occup>'ing  in  general  the  lower  parts. 
After  journeying  about  four  miles  amid  thi^  kind  of 
scenery  I  came  to  a  noble  siispen^inn  bridge,  and  cross- 
ing it  found  myself  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
Llandovery. 

It  was  about  half-past  two  when  1  arrived.  1  put  up 
at  the  Castle  Inn  and  forthwith  ordered  dinner,  which 
was  served  up  between  four  and  fy^c.  During  dinner  1 
was  waited  upon  by  a  strange  old  fellow  who  spoke 
Welsh  and  EngUsh  with  equal  fluency. 

"  What  countryman  are  you  ?  "  said  1. 

*'  An  Englishman  "  he  replied. 

"  From  what  part  of  England  ? " 

*'  From  Herefordshire." 

"  Have  you  been  long  here  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  upwards  o^  twenty  years/' 

"  How  came  you  to  [earn  Welsh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  took  to  it  and  soon  picked  it  u^;.*' 

"  Can  you  read  it  ?  "  said  1. 

'■  No,  I  can't." 

•'  Can  you  read  English  ?  " 

-  Yes,  I  can  ,  that  is,  a  little," 

"  Why  didn't  you  try  to  learn  to  read  Welsh  ? " 
'  Well,  I  did  i  but  1  could  make  no  hand  of  it.     It's 
one  thing  to  speak  Welsh  and  anotlier  to  read  it," 

"  I  can  read    Welsh  much   better  than   J  can    speak 
it/'  said  I. 

"Ah,  you  arc  a  gcntlcmiin — gentlefolks   aUays  find 
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it  raster  to  Icnrn  to  read  a  foreign  Itil^o  than  to  i^ttk 
iX.  but  it's  quite  the  contrar>"  with  we  poor  folks-" 

"  One  of  the  most  profound  truth*  ever  uxxfftd 
connected  with  language/'  said  I  to  my^lf.  I  a*^k«J 
hini  if  there  were  mary  Church  of  England  penpAe  in 
Llandovoiy, 

"  A  good  many,"  he  replied 

"'  Do  you  belong  to  the  Church  ?  "  said  I. 

•Ves,  Ido- 

"  Ifthis  were  Sunday  1  ivnuld  go  (o  churdi."  s^akl  I 

"  Oh,  iTyou  wish  lo  go  to  church  you  can  go  to-nicht 
This  is  Wednesday,  and  there  will  be  service  At  half- 
past  six.     If  you  like  I  will  come  for  you." 

"  Pray  do,"  said  I  ;  "  l  should  like  abo\'e  all  things  to 

Dinner  over  I  .sat  before  the  Fire  occasionally  docin^ 
occasionally  sipping  a  glass  of  whiskey -an  d-vr«ttf.  A 
little  after  six  the  old  fellow  made  his  appearance  vntit 
a  kind  of  Spanish  hat  on  his  head.  We  set  out :  tlr 
night  was  \'ery  dark  ;  we  went  down  a  long  street  *ern)' 
ingly  in  the  direction  of  the  west  "  How  maiiy  chitttte 
arc  there  in  Llandovery?"  said  I  to  my  companiovt 

'*  Only  one,  but  you  are  not  going  to  LJandovefy 
CThurch.  but  to  that  of  Llanfair,  in  which  our  ctergynuif 
does  duty  once  or  twice  a  week/" 

•'U  ilfar?"  said  T 

"Oh  no;  just  out  of  the  town,  only  afcw  steps  fiirtW* 

Wo  seemed  to  pass  over  a  bric^  and  began  lo  mjccnd 
3  rising  ground.  Several  people  u-ere  going  iri  the  onK 
rlirt'ctirjn. 

"There,"  ^aid  the  old  man.  "  ft>llow  wilh  these*  m^ 
a  little  farther  up  you  will  come  to  the  church,  wbWi 
stands  on  the  right  hand" 

He  Ihcn  left  me  I  went  wilb  iJie  rest  and  3W» 
came  to  ihc  church.  I  went  in  and  vaji  at  once  coo- 
ducted  by  an  old  man,  who  I  believe  was  the  sexton,  to 
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a  large  pew  close  against  the  southern 
of  the  church  was  dimly  lighted ;  it  was  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  walla  were  painted  with  a  yellow  colour 
The  pulptt  Jitood  against  the  northern  wall  near  the 
altar,  and  almost  opposite  to  the  pew  in  which  [  sat 
After  a  Utile  time  the  service  commenced  ;  it  was  in 
Welsh  When  the  litanies  were  concluded  the  clergy- 
man, who  appeared  to  be  a  middle-agcd  maji,  and  who 
had  rather  a  fine  voice,  began  to  preach,  His  sermon 
was  from  the  iigth  Psalm:  "Am  hynny  hulTais  dy 
gorcin  minion  yu  mwy  nag  aur :  "  "Therefore  have  i 
loved  ihy  commandment;;  more  than  gold."  Thesermon. 
which  was  eNtcmpore.  was  delivered  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  I  make  no  doubt  was  a  very  excellent  one, 
but  owing  to  its  being  in  South  Welsh  I  did  not  derive 
so  much  benefit  fi^m  it  as  I  otherwise  might  have  dona 
When  it  was  over  a  great  many  gut  up  and  went  away. 
Observing,  however,  that  not  a  few  remained.  1  deter- 
mined upon  remaining  too,  When  everything  was 
quiet  the  clergyman,  descending  from  the  pulpit,  repaired 
to  the  vestry,  and  having  taken  off  his  gown  went  Into 
a  pew,  and  standing  up  l>egan  a  discourse,  from  which  1 
Learned  that  there  was  to  be  a  sacrament  on  the  ensuing 
Sabbath,  tie  spoke  with  much  fervency,  entailing 
upon  the  high  importance  of  the  holy  communion,  and 
exhorting  people  to  come  to  it  in  a  fit  state  of  mind 
When  he  had  finished  a  man  in  a  neighbouring  pew  got 
up  and  .^pake  about  his  own  un worthiness,  saying  this 
and  that  about  himself,  his  sins  of  commission  and 
omission,  and  dwelling  particularly  on  his  uncharitablc- 
ncss  and  the  malicious  pleasure  which  he  took  '\r\  the 
misfii^rtunes  of  his  neighbours.  The  clergyman  listened 
attentively,  sometimes  saying  "  Ah  !  "  and  the  conprega-_ 
tion  also  listened  attentively,  a  voice  here  and  there 
frequently  saying  "  Ah."  When  the  man  had  concluded 
clergyman   again   spoke,    making   observaUons    on 
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what  he  had  heard,  and  hfjping  that  the  rest  would  b 
visited  with  the  same  contrite  spirit  aa  their  fricnl 
Then  there  was  a  hymn  and  we  went  away. 

The  moon  wa«  shining;  un  high  and  cast  its  filvoy 
tight  on  the  toiAcr,  the  church,  some  fine  Irec4  whidi 
surrounded  it,  and  the  congregation  going  home  ;  a  fc» 
of  the  better  dressed  were  talking  to  each  other  in 
English,  but  with  an  accent  and  pronunciation  wImIi 
rendered  the  dUcourse  almo^^t  unintellig^ible  lo  tny  cftix 

T  found  my  way  bsck  to  my  Inn  a\\^\  went  lo  bni 
after  musirg  awhile  on  the  concluding  scene  o^"  whkli 
I  had  been  witness  in  the  church. 
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Tile  momint:^  of  the  ninth  was  very  beautiful,  widi 
a  slight  tendency  to  frost  I  breakfasted,  and  having 
no  intention  of  proceeding  on  my  journey  thul  day. 
1  went  to  take  a  leisurely  vicu'  of  IJaEidov'ccy  Iffld 
the  neighbourhood. 

Llar^dovery  i."^  a  small  but  beautiful  touii.  .'^tiuCed 
amidst  fertile  meadows,  It  is  a  water«^rdM  tpot 
whencL*  its  name  IJandovcry  or  Llanymdyfri,  vrtbdi 
signifies  the  church  surrounded  by  water  On  ilA  writ 
is  the  Towey,  and  on  its  cast  the  nvcr  Bm 
or  Brcin,  which  descending*  from  certain  lofty 
mountains  to  the  norih-east  runs  into  the  Tonrty  a 
little  way  below  the  town.  The  most  striking  o^ed 
whicli  Uandovery  can  show  is  it:^  castle,  from  wlik^ 
the  inn,  which  stand'i  near  to  it,  ha^^  its  nani&  Tlu^ 
castlfr,  majestic    though  in   ruins,  standi  on  a  cram 
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moLnd.  the  eastern  side  of  which  is  washed  by  the 
Braa  Little  with  respect  to  its  history  is  known.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  namely  that  it  was  one  of  the 
many  stronghold?*,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  GrifHth 
ap  Nicholas,  Lord  of  Dinevor,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  which  South  Wales  has  ever  produced,  of 
whom  a  brief  account  here  will  not  be  out  of  place 

GrifSth  ap  Nicholas  fiouHslied  towards  the  concluding 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  He  was  a 
powerful  chieftain  of  Soiitli  Wales  and  possestied 
immense  estates  in  the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and 
Cardigan.  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  fully  aware  of  his 
importance  in  his  own  country,  bestowed  upon  him 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  an  honour  at  that  time 
seldom  vojch'jafed  to  a  Welshman,  and  the  captaincy 
of  Kilgarran,  a  strong  royal  castle  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  "1  eivi  a  few  mtles  above  Cardigan. 
He  had  many  castles  of  his  own>  in  which  he  occasion- 
ally resided,  but  his  chief  residence  was  Dinevor,  half 
way  between  Llandovery  and  Carmarthen,  once  a 
palace  of  the  kings  of  South  Wales,  from  \\hom 
Griffith  traced  lineal  descent.  He  was  a  man  very 
proud  at  heart,  but  with  too  much  wisdom  to  eixhibit 
many  marks  of  pride,  speaking  generally  with  the 
utmost  gentl(fness  and  suavilv,  and  tlioEigh  very  brave 
never  addicted  to  dashing  into  danger  for  Ihc  mere 
sake  of  displaying  his  valour.  He  was  a  great  master 
of  the  English  tongue,  and  well  acquainted  with  what 
learning  it  contained,  but  nevertheless  was  passionately 
attached  to  the  language  and  literature  of  Wales,  a 
proof  of  which  he  gave  by  holding  a  congress  of  bards 
and  lilcrati  at  Carmarthen^  at  which  various  pieces 
of  eloquence  and  poetr>'  were  recited,  .ind  certain  altera- 
tions introduced  into  the  canons  of  Welsh  versification. 
Though  holding  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  under 
the  Saxon,   he  in  the  depths  of  his  sou!  detested  the 
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race,  and  would  have  rejoiced  to  sec  it  utterly  txtk- 
paled    from    Britain.      This   hatred  of  his  against  ibe 
English  was  the  cause  of  his  doing  that  tvhteh  cannd 
be  justiRed  on  any  principle  of  honour,  giving  sMta 
anil    pncoiirfigfmi^nl    to    Welsh    Ihicves,    who    wm  m 
tlic    habit    of    pluiiLlcring    and    ravaging    the    Enj;Eyi 
borders     Though  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  w- 
like    clan,   which    wa^    strongly   attached    to    him  oq 
various    accounts.    Gril15th    d[d    nnt    exactly    <>ccupy  I 
bed  of  rosea.     He  had   amongst   his  reighboun  fioar 
powerful  enemies  who  envied  him  his  large  pniiiirilioat 
with  whom  lie  had  continual  disputes  about  propCfty 
and    pWvikge,      Powerful    enemies   they   may  wdl  be 
called,  as  they  were  no  less  personages  than  Mumphrcf 
Duke    of   Buckingham,    Richard    Du\ir   of   York,   who 
began    the  contest   for  the   crown   with    King    Henry 
the   Sixth,  Jasper   Earl    of    Pembrokc»   son   of  Owtn 
Tudor,  and   half-brother  of  the  king,  and  the  Kart  oi 
Warwick.      These    accused   him   at   court   of  being  a 
comforter  and  harbouier   of  thieves^  ihe    result   bdog 
that  he  was  deprived  not  only  of  the  commi^jon  of 
the  peace,  but   of  the  captaincy   of  Kil^arran,  whicli 
the    Earl  of    Pembroke,    through    his    influence    villi 
his  half-brother,  procured  for  himself.     They  moreom 
influced    William    Borley    and    Thomas    i'orbci,    ivm 
justices  of  the    |x:ace    for  the  county  of  Hcrcfurd,  to 
f^rant  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  on  the  i^round 
of  his  being  in  league  with  the  thieves  of  the  Marchei 
Griffith  in  the  bosom  of  his  mighty  clan  bade  ddiance 
to   Saxon    warrants,   though   once  having  ventuned  la 
Hereford  he  nearly  fell  into  the  power  of  tlic  minhten 
of  justice,  only   eacaping   by   the  intenention   of  Si* 
John   Scudamore,   with   whom    he    was   connected   bf 
marriage.      Shortly  afterwaids,  the  civil  war  breakiii){ 
out.  the  Duke  of  York  a|x*logisetl  Id  GrifTith*  and  be- 
sought  his    assistance    against    the    king,    which    the 
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chieftain  readily  erough  promised,  not  out  of  affection 
for  York,  but  from  the  hatred  which  he  felt,  on  account 
of  the  Kil^rran  affkir,  for  thr  Earl  of  rcmbroke,  who 
had  .sided,  very  naturally,  with  Kb  half- brother,  the  Ung, 
and  commanded  hia  forces  in  the  west  Griffith  fell  at 
the  great  battle  <i\  Morlimer's  cross,  which  was  won  for 
York  by  a  desperate  chaise  made  right  at  Pembroke's 
banner  by  Griffith  and  his  Welshmen,  when  the  r&^t 
of  the  Yorkists  were  wavering.  His  last  words  were: 
"  Welcome.  Death  !  since  honour  and  victory  make  for  us." 
The  power  and  wealth  of  Griflfith  ap  Nicholas,  and 
also  parts  of  his  character,  have  been  well  described 
by  one  of  his  bards,  Gwilym  ab  leuan  Hen,  in  an 
ode  to  the  following  effeci : — 

'*GTifliih  ap  Nichol.is,  who  like  thee 
For  wealth  and  po**f  r  anti  majesty  I 
Which  roost  alKiimdt  [  rannoi  say, 
On  cither  side  of  Towey  g'^-^i 
From  hrntc  lo  where  il  mecis  [he  btinCi 
TreM  or  iinwly  lowers  of  thine  ? 
The  chaiT  ofjadgmenT  ihou  didil  gftia, 
Bui  nal  lu  deal  in  judgmtnts  v*iiii'— 
To  ihee  upon  thy  jEidgmeni  chntr 
From  near  and  far  do  crowds  repair ; 
But  tliou^h  bcimxE  the  weak  and  strong 
No  quesiions  rose  frnm  right  or  wrong 
The  strong  the  weak  lo  ihee  would  hie  \ 
The  strong  lo  do  thee  injury* 
And  10  the  weak  thou  wine  would^l  deal, 
And  vtouldsi  mp  up  the  mighEy  hcd. 
A  lion  unto  the  lofiy  iWi. 
A  lamb  unto  the  we:ik  :ind  law. 
Much  thou  rcscmblcsl  Nudd  of  yore, 
Surpassing  all  who  weiLl  before  ; 
Lite  him  thou'rl  fam'd  for  bravery, 
P'or  noble  1>irth  md  high  dc^^c 
Hail,  captain  of  KilgJirran's  hold  ! 
Lieutenant  of  Carmarthen  old  ! 
]  !ail,  chieftain,  Cambria's  choicest  boasi ! 
Hail,  justice,  al  rlie  Saxon's  cost  \ 

as 
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Seven  castles  high  coDfiesA  thy  «way, 

Sc^th  pdl4ct5  ihy  haJjJs  obty. 

Against  my  chief,  with  envy^  fttt^. 

Three  dukes  and  judges  two  conspired, 

But  [hoa  a  dBunUcss  from  did^i  shovt 

A.nd  to  retrrat  they  wtw  nor  sLow- 

O,  wiih  what  ^rtatitodc  1»  heard 

Pioni  mouth  of  thine  ihc  whispered  word. 

Th«  deep^^t  pool;  in  tivtr^  found 

In  summer  are  of  sofic^t  sound  : 

The  sage  L'ooL-ealcth  whiii  he  knowi, 

A  (leal  of  lalk  no  Aisdotn  sliows  ', 

The  aage  is  silent  as  the  gra^e, 

Whilst  of  hi^  Lrp^  the  ioa\  is  tiAve  i 

Thy  smile  dcffh  ever>'joy  impan. 

or  faith  a  founlaiq  is  thy  hCArl ; 

Thy  hand  is  strong,  ihine  eye  is  keen. 

Thy  head  o^er  every  head  is  seen/ 

The  church  of  Llandovery  l5  a  Idrgc  cdlfrcc  standinc 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town  ir  the  vkinily 
of  the  To\i'ey-  The  outside  exhibits  many  af^afanoi 
of  antiquity,  but  the  interior  has  been  s-vlly  ir^tvlcmiBed 
Tt  contains  no  remarkable  tombs  ;  I  was  plcnvrr),  hrm* 
ever,  to  observe  upor  one  or  two  of  the  fnonumoiU 
the  name  of  Ryce.  the  appellation  of  the  great  cUn  Bo 
which  Griffith  ap  Nicholas  belonged;  of  old  the  rtfil 
race  of  South  Wales,  On  inqi:iring  of  the  clerk,  n 
intelligertt  young  man  who  showed  me  over  the  siocd 
cdifi<x»  as  1o  the  state  of  the  Church  of  En^vid  >A 
Llandovery,  he  grave  me  a  very  cheering  account,  «ddio(. 
however,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  present  in- 
cumbent it  was  verj'  low  indeed.  "'  What  is  the  clergy^ 
man's  tiame?"  said  I ;  *'  I  heard  him  pfrach  \as1  night* 

"  I  know  you  did,  sir"  said  the  clerk,  bowing.  "  for  I 
saw  you  at  the  service  at  Llanfair— his  name  h  Hi^fac*-* 

'^Any  relation  of  the  clergyman  at  Trc^jaron?"  »«iit 

"Own  brother,  sir" 

"  He  at  Tregaron  bcani  a  very  high  diAractcr,'*  ttid  !• 
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And 


id  the  clerk  *'for  he 


y  deservedly,  sir/ 
an  excellent  man  ;  he  is  however  not  more  worthy  of 
his  high  character  than  hia  brother  here  is  of  the  one 
which  he  bears,  which  is  equally  high,  and  which  the 
very  dissenters  have  nothing  to  say  against" 

'■  Have  you  ever  heard  "  said  I,  "  of  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Rees  Pritchard,  who  preached  within  th^e  walls  some 
two  hundred  years  ago?  ** 

'*  Rccs  Pritchard,  sir  I  Of  course  I  have — who  hasn't 
beard  of  the  old  vicar — the  Welshman's  candle  ?  Ah,  he 
was  a  man  indeed!  We  have  some  good  men  in  the 
Church,  very  good  ;  but  the  old  vicar— where  shall  we 
find  his  equal?'* 

"  Is  he  buried  in  this  church  ? "  said  I.  "  No,  sir,  he 
was  buried  out  abroad  in  the  churchyard,  near  the  wall 
by  the  Towcy." 

"  Can  you  show  me  his  tomb  ?  "  said  I,  "  No,  sir,  nor 
car  any  one;  his  tomb  was  swept  away  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  river. 
which  swept  away  not  only  tombs  but  dead  bodies  out 
of  graves,  But  there's  his  house  in  the  market-place, 
the  old  vicarage,  which  you  should  go  and  see,  1  would 
go  and  show  it  you  myself  but  I  have  church  matters 
just  now  to  attend  to — the  place  of  church  clerk  at 
Llandovery,  long  a  sinecure,  is  anything  but  that  under 
the  present  clergyman,  who,  though  not  a  Recs  Pritchard. 
is  a  very  zealous  Christian,  and  not  unworthy  to  preach 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  old  vicar" 

Leaving  the  church  I  went  to  sec  the  old  vicarage,  but 
before  saying  anything  lespccUng  it,  a  fc^v  words  about 
the  old  vicar, 

Recs  Pritchard  was  bom  at  Llandovery,  about  the 
year  1575,  of  respectable  parents.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at  the  school  of  the 
place,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
being  intended  for  the  clerical  profession.    At  Oxford  he 
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<£d  not  distin^bh  himself  in  an  AdvantageoMs  tamoOw 
betnf  more  n^narkabte  for  dissTpatKm  and  ml  Ifaw 
application  in  the  pursuit  of  Ic^niing,  Rctirnanc  In 
Wal^«.  he  ivas  admittn)  into  the  ministry,  and  after  ifat 
lapse  of  a  few  >xars  wa^  appointed  vicar  of  Liandtwoy. 
His  conduct  for  a  considerable  time  ua5  not  only  nobc- 
coming'  a  clergyman,  but  a  human  being  in  mn>'9pfacr& 
Dmnkenne^t^  y*'^  ver\'  prie\'a1ent  in  the  age  in  whkh  be 
lived,  but  Ree^  Pritchard  was  so  inordinately  addicted  to 
that  vice  that  the  vct)'  worst  of  hU  parishiofien  a« 
scandalized,  and  said  :  "  Bad  as  we  mav-  be  wc  afv  not 
half  so  bad  as  the  parson.' 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  greater  p^rt  of  llil 
time  in  the  public-house,  (rotn  which  be  wzs  gvneffiDp 
trundled  home  in  a.  wheel-barrow  in  a  «tate  of  ntttr 
insensibility.  God,  however,  who  js  aware  of  what  evay 
man  is  capable  of,  had  reserved  Rees  Pritchard  foc^ml 
and  noble  things,  and  brought  about  hU  conversk»  aa 
very  remarkable  manner 

The  peuple  of  the  tavern  which  Rees  Fritchaid  fte» 
quentcd  had  a  large  he-goat,  which  went  in  and  out  aod 
mingled  with  the  guests.  One  day  Kccs  in  the  tnkblef 
his  orgies  called  the  goat  to  him  and  offered  it  «omealt; 
the  creature,  far  from  refu!^ing  it,  drank  greedily,  asd 
soon  becoming  intDxicated,  fc]!  down  ujKin  the  Aoar. 
where  it  lay  qufvcrin^,  lo  the  great  deliehl  of  Rcci 
Hritchard,  who  made  its  drunkenness  a  subject  of  jeitto 
his  boon  companions,  who,  however,  said  nothing,  bdi^ 
struck  with  horror  at  stich  conduct  in  a  person  wliu  wu 
placed  among  them  to  be  a  pattern  ar)d  example.  BcJok 
ni^jht,  however,  Pritchard  became  himstlf  intoxicated 
and  w.'ia  trundled  to  the  vicarage  in  the  usual  manacr. 
During  the  whole  of  the  next  day  he  was  very  ill  anl 
kei»i  at  home,  but  on  the  following  one  he  again  rqaM 
fo  the  piiblic-hDusc,  ,sal  down  and  called  ftir  bis  ptpeani 
Unkard.    rhc  goat  was  now  pcrfcctl)-  rocovctcd.aud  vai 
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standing  nigh.  No  .sooner  was  ihc  tac^kard  brought  than 
Rcc5  taking  hold  of  it  held  it  to  the  goal's  mouth.  The 
creature,  however,  tuTned  away  its  head  in  disgust,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room.  This  circumstance  produced  an 
instantaneous  effect  upon  Rees  Pritchard.  "  My  God  \ " 
said  he  lu  himself,  "  is  this  poor  dumb  creature  wiser  than 
I  ?  Yes,  surely  ;  it  has  been  drunk*  but  having  once  ex- 
perienced the  wretched  consequences  of  drunkenness,  it 
refuses  to  be  drunk  again.  How  different  is  its  conduct 
to  mine!  I,  after  having  experienced  a  hundred  limes  the 
iilthincss  and  misery  of  drunkenness,  have  still  persisted 
in  debasing  myself  below  the  condition  of  a  beast.  Oh, 
if  I  persist  in  this  conduct  what  have  1  to  expect  but 
HTetchedress  and  contempt  in  this  world  and  eternal 
perdition  in  the  next  ?  But,  thank  God,  it  iS  not  yet  too 
iate  to  amend  i  I  am  still  alive — T  will  become  a  new 
man — the  goat  has  taught  me  a  lesson."  Smashing  his 
pipe  he  left  his  tankard  untasted  or  the  table,  went  home, 
and  became  an  altered  man. 

DifTerenl  as  an  angel  of  light  is  from  the  fiend  of  the 
pit  was  Rees  Pritchard  from  that  moment  from  what  he 
had  been  in  former  days.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years 
he  preached  the  Gospel  as  it  had  ne\'er  been  preached 
before  in  the  Wel^^h  ton^^ue  since  the  time  of  Saint  Paul, 
Hiip|X)sirig  the  beautiful  legend  to  be  true  which  tells  us 
that  Saint  Paul  in  his  wanderings  found  his  way  to 
Britain  and  preached  to  the  inhabitants^  the  inestimable 
eflRcacy  of  ChrlHt's  bloodshcdding  in  the  fairest  Welsh, 
having  like  all  the  other  apostles  Ihe  miraculous  gift  of 
tongues.  The  good  vicar  did  more.  In  the  short  intervals 
of  relaxation  which  he  tillowed  himself  fnim  the  labour  of 
the  ministry  during  those  years  he  comf>csed  a  number 
of  poetical  pieces,  which  after  his  death  were  gathered 
together  into  a  volume  and  published,  under  the  title  of 
"Canwyll  y  Cymry;  or,  the  Candle  of  the  Welshman." 
This  work,  which    has    gone   through  almost  countless 


editions,  is  written  in  two  common  easy  measurvs,  aad 
the  language  is  so  plain  and  simple  that  ii  i*  inttll^'Ue 
to  the  homeliest  hind  v^ho  speaks  The  Welsh  languqc. 
All  of  the  pieces  axe  of  a  strictly  devotional  chai«ctcr. 
with  the  exception  of  one,  namely,  a  welcome  to  Charley 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  retLim  from  Spain,  to  whick 
country  he  had  gone  to  see  the  Spanish  ladye  whcMKlt 
one  time  he  sought  as  bride.  Some  nf  the  piecn  9te 
highly  curious,  as  they  bear  upon  events  al  present  iw- 
goltcn  ;  for  example,  the  song  upon  the  year  1629,  iriicn 
the  corn  was  blighted  throughout  the  !ari<l,  and  'A 
Warning  to  the  Cumry  to  repent  when  the  PUgve  oi 
Blotches  and  Boils  was  prevalent  in  Londom"  Socnt 
of  Ihe  pi&ce^  are  written  with  a^tonl^^ing  vigour,  fai 
example.  "The  Song  of  the  Husbandman."  and  '*Gad$ 
BcUcr  than  All,"  of  which  last  piece  the  following  »i 
literal  translation  : — 

"Coiys   nrnri*  Th^n  All 

"  God'i  belter  than  he:iven  or  Jiuyht  therein, 
Than  the  caitli  or  au^bt  wc  ilicrc  Ldik  win. 
Heitcr  Than  ihe  worlii  01  iis  tvenliti  V*  me— 
C*jd^s  better  than  &LI  that  is  or  cafi  be, 
Ucit«r  ihan  father,  ihan  mother,  thAn  nime, 
Bettci  than  ridies,  ufi  i^ovin^  4i<ur9Ct 
lieiEci  ilian  Manhi  or  -Mar>  even  — 
Ueiter  by  far  is  the  <iod  oj  heavett 
ir<.rijit  fijr  ihy  ^nion  thau  ha»t  la'en 
There's  Lhmt  to  suppon  thee  in  t\ery  pain. 
The  world  10  re»pcc1  ihcc  ihou  trait  gain. 
To  fear  ihec  the  fiend  ^nd  all  hts  ifaio. 
Of  the  be^t  of  portions  tliou  choicr  didK  make 
Wlien  ihoii  the  hi^h  l>oil  to  thyself  did^l  rAe. 
A  potlivu  which  n^Jiie  fiotn  iliy  j^rn^p  uin  lenU 
WLiilM  (he  mn  and  the  \uo"ii  tui  thci^  couoe  tii^  vcad 
When  the  sun  gro**  dark  ^nd  the  mooti  uims  r*^ 
When  Ihi;  ^Mis  ^lialt  drup  and  tiiLllirm*  dreftd, 
When  ih?  »aiih  ihall  vanish  m\h  in  |iunip«  in  fuv. 
Thy  poniun  iiill  bhull  remain  entjn. 
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Then  let  not  thy  beart,  tbough  distrcAsed,  complain  I 
A  hold  on  ih)'  ponton  firm  uraintain. 
"TTiou  dids!  choose  ihe  besi  portion,  again  I  say— 
Resiga  it  not  till  chy  <ivmg  day/ 

The  old  vicarage  of  Llandovery  is  a  vciy  laige 
mansion  of  dark  red  bnck,  fronting  the  principal  street 
or  market-place,  and  with  its  back  to  a  green  meadow 
bounded  by  the  river  Bran.  It  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  and  is  inhabited  at  pre^nl  by  various  poor 
families.  The  principal  roonif  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  old  vicar's  library,  and  the  place  where  he 
composed  his  undying  Candle,  i-^  in  many  respects  s 
remarkable  apartment,  II  is  of  large  dimensions.  The 
roof  is  cnriously  inlaid  with  stucco  or  mortar,  and  is  tra- 
versed from  cast  to  rt'cst  by  an  immense  black  beam. 
The  fire-place,  which  is  at  the  south,  is  very  large  and 
seemingly  of  high  antiquity.  The  windows,  which  are 
two  in  number  and  look  westward  into  the  street,  have 
a  quaint  and  singular  a[.>pearance.  Of  all  the  houses  in 
Llandovery  the  old  vicarage  is  by  far  the  most  worthy 
of  attention,  irrespective  of  the  wonderful  monument  of 
God's  providence  and  grace  who  once  inhabited  it, 

The  reverence  in  which  the  memory  of  Rees  Pritchard 
is  still  held  in  Llandovery  the  follawing  anecdote  will 
show.  As  [  was  standing  in  the  principal  street  staring 
intently  at  the  antique  vicarage,  a  respectable- looking 
farmer  came  up  and  was  about  to  pass,  but  observing 
how  I  was  employed  he  stopped,  and  looked  now  at 
me  and  now  at  the  antique  house.      Presently  he  said  : 

"A  fine  old  place,  is  it  not,  sir?  but  do  you  know 
who  lived  there?" 

Wishing  to  know  what  the  man  would  say  provided 
he  thought  1  was  ignorant  as  to  the  ancient  inmate,  [ 
turned  a  face  of  inquiry  upon  him  :  whereupon  he 
advanced     Inwards     me     two     or     three     steps,     and 

acing  his  face  ?io  clo^c  to  mine  that  his  no^e  nearly 
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touched   my   cheelc,  he    said    in    a    kind    qI    |jicr< 
whisper — 

"The  Vicar'* 

Then  drawing  hU  face  back  he  lookE^d  mc  full  m  the 
eyes  as  if  to  observe  the  effect  of  hia  intelligence  gavr 
me  two  nods  as  if  to  say,  *"  He  did,  indeed," 
departed. 

The  Vicar  of  Llandovery  hid  then  l*cfm  dead  nrai^F* 
two  hundred  years.  Truly  the  man  in  whom  p>ety  and 
genius  arc  blended  is  immortal  upon  earth. 


CHAPTER  XCVni 


Departure    from    Llandovery— A   Bitter    McthodUt'^  Nufth 
Soinh— The  Caravan— CapTain   Bn^vil^r— ncpirtj'  Karif 
Scrimmage— The  Hcavcaly  Gwynfa — Dajigerou*  ]\i4tLj 

On  the  tenth  I  departed  from  lJandover>',  which  1 
no  hesitation  tn  saying  is  about  the  plea^antcst 
town  in  which  I  have  halted  in  the  counv  of  my 
wandering'i.  I  intended  to  sleep  at  Guttct  Vvrr,  a 
place  some  t^vcnty  miles  distant,  just  within  GlAinorgaib 
shire,  to  reach  which  it  would  be  rei:cMar>-  lo  pan  o«r 
part  of  a  ran^c  of  wild  hills,  j^enerally  CAllcd  the  Bl>ci 
Mountains.  I  started  at  about  ten  o'clock  ;  the  morninf 
was  lowering,  and  tht-re  werr  i>cca«rjnal  shower*  of  nin 
and  haiL  I  passed  by  Recs  J'ritchard's  church,  holdinj* 
my  hat  in  my  hand  as  I  did  so,  not  onl  of  reaped  for 
the  building,  but  from  reverence  for  the  mem'>ry  c'f  the 
sainted  man  who  of  old  from  its  pulpit  called  &ini 
to  repentance,  and  whose  remains  slumber  in  the  chaj 
yard  unless  washed  away  by  some  frantic  bur^t  of 
ncighbourinf^  Towcy-  Crossing  a  bridge  *rtcr  the 
just  before  it   crters   the  greater  stream,  I    jjiuojwld 
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along  a  road  running  nearly  south  and  having  a  range 
of  fine  hills  on  the  cast  Presently  violent  gusts  of  wind 
came  on,  which  tore  the  sear  X^wt^  by  thousands  from 
the  trees,  of  which  there  were  plenty  by  the  roadsides, 
Afler  a  little  time,  however,  this  elemental  hurly-burly 
passed  away,  a  rainbow  made  its  appearance,  and 
the  day  became  comparatively  fine.  Tommg  to  the 
south-east  under  a  hill  covered  with  oaks.  [  left  the 
vale  of  the  Towey  behind  me.  and  soon  caught  a  glimpse 
of  some  very  lufty  hills  which  I  supposed  to  be  the 
Black  Mountains,  It  was  a  mere  glimpse,  for  scarcely 
had  I  descried  them  when  mist  settled  down  and  totally 
obscured  them  from  my  vieWn 

In  about  an  hour  I  rc^ached  Llaiigadog,  a  Targe  village. 
The  name  ^ignilJes  the  church  of  Gadog.  Gadog  was  a 
British  ^aint  of  the  fifth  century,  who  afler  Uboiiring 
amongst  his  own  countrymen  for  their  spiritual  good  for 
many  years,  crossed  the  sea  to  Hrittary.  where  he  died. 
Scarcely  had  I  entered  Llangadog  when  a  great  shower 
of  rain  came  down.  Seeing  Tin  ancient'looking  hostelry 
I  at  once  made  for  if.  In  a  large  and  comfortable 
kitchen  [  found  a  middle-aged  woman  seated  by  a  huge 
deal  table  near  a  bUiiing  fire,  with  a  couple  of  large 
books  open  before  her.  Sitting  down  on  a  chair  I  told 
her  in  English  to  bnn^  me  a  pirn  of  ale.  She  did  so,  and 
a^alii  sat  down  to  lier  books,  which  on  inquiry  \  fourd 
^  to  be  a  Welsh  Bible  and  Concordance,  Wc  soon  got 
into  discourse  about  religion,  but  did  not  exactly  agree, 
for  she  was  a  bitter  Methodist,  as  bitter  as  her  beer, 
only  half  of  which  I  could  get  down. 

Leaving  Llangado^  I  pushed  forward.  The  day  wa-s 
now  tolerably  fine.  In  two  or  three  hours  1  came  to  a 
glen,  the  sides  of  which  were  beautifully  woiwied.  On 
my  left  was  a  river,  which  came  roaring  down  from  a 
range  riif  lofty  mountains  right  before  ine  to  the  south' 
cast     The  river,  as  I  was  told  by  a  lad,  was  the  Sawdde 
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or  Southey,  the  lofty  range  the  Black  Mount^o^ 
Passed  a  preit)-  village  on  my  right  standing  Mtrnethiif 
in  the  sha}x:  of  a  semicircle,  and  in  about  half-iui-bouf 
came  to  a  bridge  over  a  Hvcr  which  1  supposed  to  be 
the  Sawdde  which  I  had  already  seen,  but  whidi  I 
subsequently  learned  was  an  altogether  different  itrcftn. 
It  was  running  from  the  south,  a  wild,  fierce  And, 
amidst  rocks  and  stones,  tlic  waves  atl  roaring  and 
foaming. 

After  some  time  I  reached  another  bridge  near  ti>c 
fcx)t  of  a  very  lofly  ascent.  On  my  left  to  the  cajct  upon 
a  bank  was  a  small  house,  on  one  side  of  which  was  ■ 
wheel  turned  round  by  a  flush  of  water  running  in  a 
little  artificial  canal ;  close  by  it  were  two  small  fatfti^ 
the  waters  of  which,  and  also  those  of  the  canal,  ptttfod 
under  the  bridge  in  the  direction  of  the  wefiL  Seeing  ^ 
decent-looking  man  engaged  in  sawing  a  piece  of«'oed 
by  tlie  roadside,  I  asked  him  in  Welsli  whether  the  liuaie 
with  the  wheel  was  a  flour  m\\. 

"  Nage."  said  he,  '*  it  is  a  pandy,  fulling  mill." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  a  river,"'  i&aid  1. 
"which  I  have  left  about  a  mile  bi^hind  m&  Is  ft  tht 
Sawdde?" 

"  Nagc,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  Ucidach/' 

Then  looking  at  me  with  great  curiosit>\  he  asked  if  I 
came  from  the  north  country. 

"  Vcs,"  said  I»  "  I  certainly  eome  from  there." 

■'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it."  said  hr,  "  for  I  have  long 
wi:^hed  to  sec  a  man  from  the  north  country." 

"  Did  you  never  see  one  before  ? '"  «id  1. 

"  Nevci  in  my  life, "  he  rephe<l ;  *'  men  from  the  noni 
country  seldom  show  themselves  in  Chew  pari*" 

"Well,"  said  I  ;  '*  I  am  not  ashamed  to  my  that  I 
come  from  the  noTlh," 

"  Ain't  you  ?  Well.  1  <ion't  know  that  you  ha\'e  «>' 
particular  reason  to  be  ashamed,  for  it   is  rather  yw 
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misfortune  than  your  fault  ;   but  the   idea  of  any  one 
coming  from  the  north^ho,  ho  1 " 

*'  Perhaps  in  the  north/'  said  \.  "they  laugh  at  a  man 
from  the  south." 

"Laugh  at  a  man  from  the  south!  No»  no;  they 
can't  do  that." 

*'  Why  not  ?"  said  [ ;  "  why  shouldn't  the  north  laugh 
ai  [he  suulh  as  well  as  the  south  at  the  north  ?  " 

"  Why  shouldn't  It?  why,  you  talk  like  a  fool.  How 
coiild  the  north  laugh  at  the  south  as  long  as  the  south 
remains;  the  south  and  the  north  the  north?  Laugh  at 
thcsouth  !  you  talk  like  a  foolj  David,  and  if  you  go  on 
in  thst  way  I  shall  be  angry  with  you,  Howevern  I'll 
cxcustr  you  :  you  arc  fLom  the  north,  and  what  can  one 
expect  from  the  north  but  nonsense?  Now  tell  me,  do 
you  of  the  north  eat  and  drink  like  other  people?  What 
do  you  live  upon  ?  " 

"Why,  as  for  myself,"  said  [  :  *' I  generally  live  on 
the  best  I  can  get." 

"  Let's  hear  wlial  you  cat ;  bacon  and  eggs  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  eat  bacon  and  eggs  when  I  can  get  nothing 
better." 

"  And  what  do  you  drink?     Can  you  drink  ale?'* 
*'  Oh  yes,"   said   I  ;  "  I   am   very   fond  of  ale  when  it'a 
good.    Perhaps  you  will  Mand  a  pint  ?'' 

"  Hm,"  said  the  man  looking  somewhat  blank  ;  '*  there 
is  no  ale  in  the  Pandy  and  there  la  no  public-house  near 
at  hand,  otherwise Where  are  you  going  to-night  ?  " 

"  To  Gutter  Vawr." 

"Well,  then,  yoii  had  better  not  iuilcr;  Gutter  Vawr 
IS  a  lonp  way  off  over  the  mountain.  It  will  be  dark, 
I  am  afraid,  long  tiofore  you  get  to  Gntter  Vawr.  Good 
evening.  David!  1  am  gUd  to  have  ^ecn  yuu,  for  1 
have  long  wished  to  see  a  man  from  the  north  country. 
Good  evening  1  you  will  find  plenty  of  gcmd  ale  at 
Gutter  Vawr." 
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[  went  on  my  way.  The  road  led  in  a  Aoulh-castcn 
direction  gradually  upward  to  very  lofty  regions.  After 
walking  about  half-aT^-hour  I  ^w  a  kind  of  wt)od«ii 
house  on  wheek  drawn  by  two  horses  coming  dcwn 
the  hiti  towards  mc.  A  short  black-looking  fclJow  b 
brown-lop  booLs^  corduroy  breeches,  jockc)'  coat  And 
jockey  cap  sat  on  the  box,  holding  the  reins  in  ooe 
hanri  and  a  long  whip  in  ihi^  other.  Beside  him  wU4 
swarthy  wom^n  in  a  wild  flaunting  dress.  Behind  tlie 
bov  out  of  the  fore  part  of  i\\e  caravan  peered  twn  or 
three  black  children's  heads.  A  pretty  iittJe  fcMil  ftbaut 
four  mouths  old  came  frisking  and  gambolUr^  now 
before  now  beside  the  horses,  whilst  a  colt  of  «0(ne 
sixteen  months  followed  more  lei^^urely  behind  Whoi 
the  caravan  was  about  ten  yards  distant  I  slopped,  and 
raising  my  left  hand  with  the  little  finger  pointed  AkA 
1  exclaimed  : 

"  Shoon,  Kaulomengro,  shoon!  In  Dibbel's  nVi 
where  may  tu  be  jawing  to  ?  " 

Stopping  his  caravan  with  considerable  difficulty  ths 
small  black  man  glared  at  me  for  a  moment  like  a  wBil' 
cat,  and  then  -said  in  a  voice  partly  snappish,  pwtljr 
kind : 

"Savoshantu?     Are  you  one  of  the  Ingrines?" 

"  [  am  the  chap  what  certain  folks  calls  the  Romany 
Rye/ 

'*  Welt,  I'll  be  ji^ered  if  I  wasn't  thinking  so  and  if 
I  ^^■asn't  penning  so  to  my  juwa  as  we  were  wcllitt|;  cSowa 
the  chong,** 

"  It  ts  a  long  time  since  we  last  metn  Captain  Bosvflr, 
for  T  suppose  \  iririy  call  you  Captain  now?" 

"Yes!  the  old  man  ha*  bc^n  dead  and  burictl  lhi» 
many  a  year,  and  his  sticks  and  titles  are  now  oilnfr 
PotkT  stnil,  I  hope  he  U  liappy  ;  indeed  I  know  h*  il 
fitr  he-  lie£  in  <.~ockle^]iL'll  clntrchyard,  the  place  he  w«t 
al^ay^  so  fond  of.  and  lias  hi<^  Sunday  waistcoat  uci  Iub 
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with  the  fine  gold  buttons.  M'hich  he  was  always  so 
proud  of.  Ah,  you  may  well  call  it  a  long  time  since 
wc  met — why,  it  can't  be  less  tlian  ihiTly  year.*' 

"  Something  about  that — you  were  a  boy  then  of  about 
fifteen/' 

*'So  I  was,  and  you  a  lall  youHg  slip  of  about  twenty  ; 
well,  how  did  you  come  to  jin  mande  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  knew  you  by  your  fighting  mug — there 
ain't  such  another  mug  irt  England." 

*'  No  more  there  an'l^my  old  father  ahvaya  used  to 
say  it  was  of  no  use  hitting  it  for  it  always  broke  his 
knuckles.  Well,  it  was  kind  of  you  to  jin  mande  after 
so  many  years.  The  last  time  T  think  J  saw  you  wa_s 
near  Brummagem,  when  you  were  travelh'ng  about  with 
Jasper  Pelulengro  and — 1  say,  what's  become  of  the 
young  woman  you  used  to  keep  company  with  ?  " 

"  i  don't  know." 

''  You  don't  ?  Well,  she  was  a  line  young  woman  and 
a  vartuous.  1  remember  her  knocking  down  and  giving 
a  black  e>'e  to  my  old  mother,  who  waa  wonderfully 
deep  in  Romany,  for  making  a  bit  of  a  gillie  about  you 
and  she.  What  was  the  song  ?  I-ord,  how  my  memory 
fails  me  !     Ohn  here  it  is  : — 

'' '  Ando  berklio  Rye  canc> 
Oich  piv6  Ich  khiml 

rTu  Eera^que  anilo  berkho  pirance 
^^L  T«h  corbatcha  por  pica.'  *' 

"  Have  you  accn  Jasper  Pcttilcngro  lately  ?  "  said  I. 
"Yes,  Ihaveseen  him,  but  it  was  ata  very  considerable 
distance.  Jasper  Pctulengro  doesn't  come  near  the  likes 
of  we  now.  IjDrd  I  you  can't  think  what  grand  folks  he 
and  his  wife  have  become  of  late  years,  and  all  along  ol 
a  trumpery  111  which  somebody  has  written  about  them, 
Why.  they  arc  hand  and  glove  with  the  Queen  and 
Prince,  and  folks  say  that  his  wife  is  going  to  be  made 
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dame  of  honour,  and  Jai^per  Justice  of  Ihe   Pcacr  ind 
Deputy  Ranger  of  Windsor  Park/' 

"Only  think"  said  L  "And  now  tell  mc,  «h« 
brought  you  into  Wales?  " 

"What  brought  me  into  Wales?  I'll  icll  you;  mjf 
own  fool's  t»efid.  I  was  doing  ntcdy  in  the  KmiIii  Gat 
and  the  neighbourhood,  when  I  must  needs  pack  up 
and  come  into  these  parts  with  bag  and  baggage,  vifc 
and  childer.  I  thought  that  Wales  was  what  it  m 
some  thirty  years  agone  when  our  foky  usrd  to  laj*^ 
for  I  was  never  here  before — that  there  was  soindhiciE 
to  be  done  in  it  ;  but  I  was  never  more  mistaken  in  my 
life.  The  country  is  overrun  with  E^indtty  rocscrey, 
woild  irish,  xvfih  whom  the  Romany  foky  stand  tic 
chance.  The  fellows  underwork  me  at  tinkering,  and 
the  women  ouLscream  my  wife  at  telling  fortunes — cnort- 
over,  they  say  the  country  is  theirs  and  not  inlertded 
for  niggers  like  wc,  and  as  ihcy  are  generally  in  vut 
numbers  ^vhat  can  a  poor  little  Roman  famity  do  M 
flee  away  before  them  ^  A  pretty  joiirne)'  I  have  imde 
into  Wales.  Had  1  not  contrived  tn  pa-vt  otT  a  pnggado 
bav  cngro — a  broken-winded  horse — at  a  fair,  J  at  thiv 
moment  should  be  without  a  tringoruschee  preee  in  my 
pocket-  I  am  now  making  the  best  of  my  xray  bduk 
to  brummagem,  and  if  ever  I  come  again  to  thin  Hindilf 
country  may  (!alcrafl  nash  me." 

"  I  wonder  you  didn't  try  to  serve  some  of  the  Iriaii 
out,"  said  1. 

"  I  served  one  out,  brother ;  and  my  wife  and  ^hiklcr 
helped  to  wipe  off  a  little  of  tlie  score.  We  hsd  flopped 
or  a  nice  green,  near  a  village  over  the  hills  in  Gt- 
morganshlrc.  when  up  come^t  a  llindity  foimily.  and  bids 
us  take  ourselves  off.  Now  it  so  happened  thai  tbctr 
wa*  but  one  man  and  a  woman  and  some  chtldfT.  »l 
laiiyhefl,  and  told  ihcm  to  drive  us  off!  Well,  bfttfher, 
without    many  words,  there  was  a  rc^Ux  w:rtiiiini|c 
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The  Hindity  mush  came  at  me,  the  Hindity  mushi  at 
my  juwa,  and  the  Hindity  chaves  at  my  chai,  It 
didn't  last  long,  brother  In  less  than  three  minules 
f  had  hit  the  Hindity  mush,  who  was  a  plaguey 
big  fellow,  but  couldn't  fight,  just  under  the  point  of 
the  chin,  and  sent  him  to  the  f^round  with  all  hi^  sen^t^ 
^re.  My  juwa  had  almost  scratched  an  eye  out  of  the 
Hindity  mu-ihi,  and  my  chai  had  sent  tht?  Hindliy 
childer  scampering  over  the  green.  *  Who  has  got  to 
quit  now?'  said  J  to  the  Hindity  mush  after  he  had  got 
on  his  legs^  looking  hke  a  man  \vho  has  been  cut  down 
after  hanging  just  a  minute  and  a  half.  "Who  has  got 
notice  to  quit,  now,  I  wonder?'  Well,  brother,he  didn't 
say  anything,  nor  did  any  of  them,  but  after  a  little  time 
they  all  took  themselves  off.  with  a  cart  they  had,  to  the 
south.  Just  aa  they  got  lo  the  ed^je  of  the  green,  how- 
ever, they  turned  round  and  gave  a  yell  which  made  all 
our  blood  run  cold-  I  knew  what  it  meant,  and  !4aid, 
*  This  is  no  place  for  us-^  So  wc  j^ot  cvcrylhing  together 
and  came  away  ;  and,  though  the  horses  were  liicd, 
never  slopped  till  we  had  got  ten  miles  from  the  place ; 
and  well  it  was  we  acted  as  we  did,  for,  had  we  stayed, 
I  have  no  doubl  that  a  whole  Hindity  clan  would  havu 
been  down  upon  us  before  morning  and  cut  i»ur 
throats." 

"Well,"  said  1.  *' farewell  E  can't  stay  any  lorger. 
As  it  is,  1  shall  be  late  at  Gutter  Vawr/' 

"  Farewell,  brother ! "  ^laid  Captain  Bosvile :  and, 
giving  a  crj',  he  cracked  his  whip  and  set  his  horses 
in  motion. 

"Won't  you  give  us  sixpence  to  drink?"  cried  Mrs 
Hosvile,  with  a  rather  shrill  voice. 

"Uold  your  tougue,  you  she-doy,"  said  Captain 
Bosvile.  "Is  that  the  way  in  which  you  take  leave  of 
an  old  friend?  Hold  your  tongue,  and  fct  the  Ingrine 
gentleman  jaw  on  his  way." 


I  proceeded  on  my  way  as  fast  as  1  could,  fur  the  dtv 
was  now  closing  in.  My  progress,  however,  wms  ml 
very  grcal ;  for  the  road  was  ^tccp,  and  wiv*  continuAlly 
becoiTiing  more  so.  In  about  half-an  hour  I  cametoa 
little  village,  consisting  of  three  or  four  houses-  ontti 
them,  at  the  door  of  which  several  carEs  were  sVani^ag, 
bore  the  sign  of  a  tavcm. 

*' What  is  the  name  of  this  place?"  said  1  toarau 
who  was  breaking  stones  on  tlie  road, 

"Capel  Gwynfa,"  said  he. 

Rather  surprised  at  the  name,  whicli  «igniltn  b 
English  the  Chapel  of  the  place  of  bliss.  I  a>iked  ttr 
man  why  it  was  called  so, 

*'  1  don't  know/'  said  the  man, 

"  Was  there  ever  a  chapel  here  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  don'l  know,  sir ;  there  is  none  now," 

"  I  daresay  there  was  in  the  old  time,"  uid  I  lo  my 
self,  as  1  went  on, ''  in  which  some  holy  hcrmir  pnyed 
and  told  his  beads,  and  occasionally  received  benifihMd 
strangers.  U'hat  a  poetical  word  that  Gwynfa,  place  of 
bliss,  is.  Owen  I'ugh  usic%  it  in  his  translation  of 
'  Paradise  Lost '  to  express  Paradise,  for  he  has  rendend 
the  words  Paradise  Lost  by  i^o\  Gvrynfa — the  losA  of  the 
place  of  bliss.  I  wonder  wlietlier  the  old  schobr  pidocd 
up  the  word  here.  Not  unlikely.  Strange  fallow  thai 
Owen  Pugh,  Wish  1  had  seen  him.  No  hope  of  seeing 
him  nou-,  except  in  the  heavenly  G^yn^  Wonder 
whctlicr  tlierc  is  such  a  place.  Tom  Payne  tbinki 
there's  not  Strange  fellow  that  Tom  Payne.  Norfolk 
man.     Wish  1  had  never  read  him/' 

Presently  I  came  to  a  little  coti^^  with  n  loU-bar. 
Seeing  a  woman  standing  at  the  door^  I  inquired  uihtr 
the  name  of  the  gate. 

"Cowslip  Gate  sir," 

"  Has  it  any  Welsh  name  V 

*•■  None  that  1  know  of, sir* 
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This  place  was  at  n  considerable  altitude,  and  com' 
manded  an  extensive  view  lo  the  south.  wc5t>  and  north, 
Heights  upon  heights  rose  behind  it  to  the  cast.     From 
here  the  road  ran  to  the  south  for  a  little  way  nearly 
level,  then  turned  abruptly  to   the  east,  and  was  more 
steep  than  ever.     After  the  turn,  I    had  a  huge  chalk 
cliff  lowering  over  me  on  the  right,  and  a  chalk  precipice 
on  my  left.     Night  was  now  coming  on  fast,  and,  rather 
to  my  uneasiness,  masses  of  mist  began  to  pour  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain.     I  hurried  on^  the  road  mak- 
ing frequent  turnings.      Presently  die   mist  swept  down 
upon  me,  and  was  so  thick  that  1  could  only  sec  a  few 
yards   before  me,     I    wa3  now  obliged  to  slacken    my 
pace,  and  to  advance  with  some  degree  of  caution,     i 
moved  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  I 
heard    a    noise,  as    if   a    number   of  carts  were  coming 
rapidly  down  the  hJIL     I  stopped,  and  stood  with  my 
back   close    against   the    high    bank.     The   noise   drew 
nearer,  and  in  a  minute   1    saw  distinctly  through  the 
mist,  horses,  cart^,  atid  forms  of  men  passing.     In  one 
or  two  cases  the  wheels  appeared   to  be  within   a  few 
inches  of  my  feet.     \  let  the  train  go  by,  and  then  cried 
out  in  English,  '*  Am  I  right  for  Gutter  Vawr?  " 

"  Hey?  "  said  a  voice,  after  a  momentary  interval, 

"Am  I  right  for  Gutter  Vawr?"  1  shouted  yet  louder. 

"Yes  sure  !  "  s.ii\d  a  voitzc,  probably  the  same. 

Then  irstaully  a  much  rougher  voice  cried,  "  Who  the 
Devil  arc  you?" 

I  made  no  answer,  but  went  on,  whilst  the  train  con- 
tinued its  way  rumbling  dov^-n  the  mountain.  At 
length  I  gained  the  top,  where  the  road  tLrned  and  led 
doxvii  a  sttep  descent  toward'^  the  south-west.  It  was 
now  quite  niglit.  and  the  mist  was  of  the  thickest  kind. 
\  ctjuldjust  see  that  there  was  a  frightful  precipice  on 
my  lefl,  so  I  kept  to  the  right,  hirgging  the  side  of  the 
hill.     As  I  descended  I  heard  every  now  and  then  loud 
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^^H                 noisrs   in   the    vale,  probably   proceeding    from    stjm 
^^M                quarries.     [  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  nay,  throagh  Ibc 
^^1                skin^  by   the  mist,    which    I   verily   belirvc    vfos  toon 
^^H                penetrating  than  that  described  by  Ab  Guilynu     Wben 
^^H                 1  had  proc{*eded  about  a  mile  I  saw  blau^  down  bdo", 
^^H                  resembling  tho^e  of  furnaces,  and  soon  after  came  to  tht 
^^M                foot  of  the  hil!.     It  wa^  here  pouring  with  rain,  but  I  did 
^^M                not  put  upmy  umbrclk,  asit  was  impossible  for  mc  to  be 
^^1                more  drenched  than  I  was.     Crossing  a  bridge  over  a 
^^K^^            kind   L>f  torrent,  I   fijunj   niyself  amongst  some  hotnci 
^^^^H          ]  entered  one  of  them  from  which  a  bla^c  of  light  and  a 
^^^^^1          roar  of  voices  proceeded,  and>  ort    inquiring    of  an  oU 
^^^^P          woman  who  confronted  me  in  the  passage,  !  fotmd  tfait 
^^^^^           [  had  reached  my  much  needed  haven  of  rest,  xhe  Uvtm 
^^H                of  Cutler  Vswr  In  the  county  of  GJamorgan. 

^^H                                    CHAPTER   XCIX 

^^^^^1           [nn  ai  Gutter  Vawr — The  Hurly-budy^Ban  y  Caw*-— ThiBfc  «f 
^^^^^H                  M  anner-'WeUb  Mistnifti— Wonders  of  Russia — TbcEmpMtr 

^^^^^H                 — The  Grand  Gho«t  ^tory^ 

^^^^^V          TltK  old  woman  who  confronted  me  in  the  paasa^cf 
^^^^H          the  inn  turned  out  to  be  the  landlady.     On  Jcarrun^  tint 
^^^^H          1  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  her  hou^^e,  she  cocwJactcd 
^^^^^1           me   into   a    small    ri>ain  on   the  righr-harid   stdc   of  the 
^^^^^1          pa:45age,  which  proved  to  be  the  parlour.     It  vas  culd 
^^^^^1          and  comfortJcss,  for  there  was  no  hrc  in  the  grmtc    Sbt 
^^^^^M          told  me,  however,  that  one  should  be  li^tited,  and  ^otng 
^^^^^^         out,presendy  returned  with  a  couple  of  bux4>m  ^encbet. 
^^^^^^         who  1  soon  found  were  her  daughters.     The  good  bdy 
^^^^B         had  little  or  no  En^^lish  .  the  giiU,  howevi^r,  bail  plmi^- 
^^^^H         and  of  a  good  kind  too>      Ihc)'  Sijot}  li^^litcd  a  fim,  wd 
^^^^H         then  the  mother  inquired  if  1  wished  for  nny  su|)pcr. 
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"Certainly"  said  I,  "for  1  have  not  eaten  anything 
since  I  left  Llandovery,     What  can  [  have?" 

'■  We  have  veal  and  bacon/'  said  she: 

"  That  will  do."  said  I  ;  "  fry  me  some  veal  and  bacon, 
and  I  shan't  complain,  But  pray  tell  what  prodigious  noise 
is  tliat  which  [  hear  on  the  other  side  of  the  pasaaj^e?" 

"  U  is  only  the  miners  and  the  carters  in  the  kitchen 
making  merry,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 

"  Is  there  a  good  fire  there  ?  "  said  1. 

"Oh  yes/'  said  the  girl,  "we  have  always  a  good  fire 
■n  the  kitchen/' 

"Well  then/'  satd  I,  ■*  I  shall  go  there  till  slipper 
is  ready,  for  1  am  wel  to  the  skin,  and  this  fire  casb^ 
very  little  heat' 

*'  Von  will  find  them  a  rough  set  in  the  kitchen/' 
said  the  girL 

'I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  said  I  ;  "when  people  are 
rough  I  am  civil,  and  I  have  always  found  that  civility 
beats  roughness  in  tht  long  run/'  Then  going  out  I 
crossed  the  passage  and  i:ntered  the  kitchen. 

It  was  nearly  filled  with  rough  unkempt  fellows, 
snioking,  drinking,  whistling,  sing'ing,  shoutinj^  or  jabber- 
ing, some  in  a  standing,  some  in  a  silting,  posture. 
My  entrance  seemed  at  once  to  bring  everything  to 
a  dead  stop ;  the  smokers  ceased  to  smoke,  the  hand 
that  was  conveying  the  j^lass  or  the  mug  to  the  mouth 
was  arrested  in  air,  the  hurly-burly  ceased  and  every  eye 
was  turned  upon  me  with  a  strange  inquiring  stare. 
Without  allowing  myself  to  be  disconcerted  1  advanced 
to  the  fire,  spread  out  my  hands  before  it  for  a  minute, 
gave  two  or  three  deep  "ahs"  of  comfort,  and  then  turn- 
ing round  said  :  '^  Rather  a  damp  night,  gentlemen — fire 
cheering  to  une  who  has  come  the  whole  way  from 
Llandovery — Taking  a  bit  of  a  walk  in  Wales,  to 
ace  the  scenery  and  to  observe  the  manners  and  customs 
of   the    inhabitants — Fine    country,    gentlemen,    noble 
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prospects,  hill  and  dale — Pine  people  loo — open-hcartoJ 
and  generous;  no  vrondcrl  dcsccndanU  of  the  Ancicfit 
Britons— Hope  I  don't  intrude— other  room  r&tlicf 
cold  and  smoking — If  I  do,  will  retire  at  once — don^ 
wish  to  interrupt  any  gentleman  in  their  AVDcatiofift  or 
deliberations — .sciirn  to  do  anything  ungenlcel  or  calcu- 
lated to  give  offence — hope  I  know  how  to  bdmc 
myself^ought  to  do  so— leamt  grammar  at  the  HSc^ 
School  at  Edinburgh." 

"  Offence,  intrusion  I "  cried  twenty  voices^  "  God 
bless  your  honour!  no  intrusion  and  no  ciffcnceaiall: 
sit  down — sit  here — won't  you  drink  ?  " 

"  Please  to  sit  here,  sir,"  said  an  old  griaiy-lookiiic 
man,  getting  up  from  a  geat  in  the  chimncy'Corrwf— 

"  this  is  no  seat  for  me  whilst  >-ou  are  here,  tl  bdor^ 
to   you — sit  down    in    it"  and    laying  hold    af  me  he 

compelled  mc  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  digmt>\  whilst 

half-a-do^en  hands  pushed    mugs  of  beer  towards  my 

face;    these,    however,     I    declined    to    partake   of  « 

the  very  satisfactory  ground  that  1  had  not  taken  4Uppo, 

and   that   it    was  a   bad   thing    to    drink    b<'fort-  c-jitin;j 

more  especially  after  coming  out  of  a  mist 

"Have  you  any  news  to  tell  of  the  war,  sir?"  W) 

a  large  rough  fellow,  who  was  smoking  a  pipe^ 

"The  last  news  that  1  heard  of  the  war,"  uiri  I.  "waft 

that  the  snow  was  t^o  feci  deep  at  ScbasttifKiK" 

''  ]    heard  three."  said  the   man ;   ^'  howe\"cr,  if  thcff 

be  but  two  it  must  be  bad  work   for  the  poor  foldien 

1   suppose  you  think  that  we  shall  beat  the  KiusiaM 

in  the  end." 
"No,  E  don't,'*  said    !;    "the   Russian:^  arc  a  yoar% 

nation  and   we  are  an  old  ;    they  are  coming  on  and 

we  are  going  off;  every  dog  has  its  day/' 

"  rhat's  Irne,"  said  the  man,     but    I   am  ^>TTy  that 

you   think    we   shall    not    beat    ttic   Kussinm.   for   thf 

Russians  arc  a  bad  set" 
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*'Can  you  speak  Welsh?"  said  a  darkish  man  with 
blacky  bri^itly  hair  and  a  small  inquisitive  eye. 

"Oh,  I  know  Iwo  word*  in  \Vel?ih,"  said  I:  "  bara  y 
caws/' 

"  That's  bread  and  cheese/'  said  the  man,  then  turning 
to  a  nei^'hboQT  of  his  he  said  in  Welsh:  ''He  knows 
nothing  of  Cumraeg,  only  two  words:  we  may  say 
anything  we  please ;  he  can't  understand  us.  What 
a  long  nose  he  has  '. '' 

"Mind  that  he  an't  noting  us,"  said  his  ueighbour. 
"  1  should  be  loth  to  w^er  that  he  dc-csn't  understand 
Welsh;  and,  after  all.  he  didn't  say  that  he  did  not, 
but  got  off  by  saying  he  understood  those  two  words," 

"  No,  he  doesn't  uiidcrstand  Welsh,"  said  the  other; 
'*noSais  understands  Welsh,  and  this  is  a  Sais,  Now 
with  regard  to  that  piece  of  Job-work  which  you  and 
I  undertook."  And  forthwith  he  and  the  other  entered 
into  a  di>iquisiiif]n  about  the  job-work. 

The  company  soon  got  into  iis  old  train,  drinking 
and  smoking  and  making  a  most  terrific  hullabaloo. 
Nobody  took  any  farther  notice  of  me.  1  sat  snug  in 
the  chirnney-corner,  trying  to  dry  my  wet  things,  and, 
as  the  heat  was  verj-  great,  partially  succeeded.  In 
about  half-an-hour  one  of  the  girls  came  to  tell  me 
that  my  supper  was  ready,  whereupon  I  got  up  and  said: 
"  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  civility ;  I  am  now 
going  to  supper ;  perhaps  before  I  turn  in  for  the  night 
1  may  look  in  upon  you  again,"  Then  without  waiting 
for  an  answer  I  left  the  kitchen  and  went  into  the  other 
Toomn  where  I  found  a  large  dish  of  veal  cutlets  and 
fried  bacon  awaiting  me,  and  also  a  smoking  bowl  of 
potatoes.  Ordering  a  jug  of  ale  I  sat  down,  and  what 
with  hunger  and  the  goodness  of  the  fare,  for  everything 
was  first-rale,  made  one  of  the  best  suppers  f  ever  made 
in  my  life. 

Supper  over  I  called  for  a  glass  of  tvhiskcy- and -water, 


over  which  1  tritled  for  about  halT-an-hour  and  then 
betook  myself  again  lo  Hie  kitchen.  Almost  as  soon  as 
I  entered.  itiL' company — who  seemed  li>  he  dLscu^^lftg 
aomc  point,  and  were  not  making  much  Kurly-buHy— 
became  silent,  and  looked  at  me  in  a  suspjdous  and 
uneasy  manner  I  advanced  towards  the  fire.  The 
old  man  who  had  occupk'd  the  -^eal  in  The  chimne)- 
comer  and  had  resigned  it  to  me,  had  a^^m  Ukca 
possession  of  it  As  I  drew  near  to  the  fire  he  \qoM 
vpon  the  ground,  and  seemed  by  no  means  disposed 
to  vacate  the  place  of  honour ;  after  a  few  momenu 
however*  he  got  up  anc!  offered  me  the  s^at  with  » 
slight  motion  of  his  hand  and  without  saying  a  wont 
I  did  not  decline  it  but  sat  down,  and  the  old  genlleman 
took  a  chair  near.  Universal  silence  now  prevaiM, 
sullen  loolcs  were  ca^t  at  me,  and  I  sa^v  clearly  enoufH 
that  \  was  not  welcome.  Frankness  wa--i  nuw  my  ooily 
resource.  "What's  the  matter,  gentlemen?*'  said  I; 
"you  are  silent  and  don't  greet  mc  kindly;  h*TC  I 
given  you  any  cause  of  offence?"  No  one  utlcfcd  ■ 
word  in  reply  for  nearly  a  minute,  when  the  old  man 
said  slowly  and  deliberately:  "Why,  sir.  the  long  and 
short  of  it  i^  this:  we  have  got  it  into  our  licad^  ibil 
you  understand  every  ^vord  of  our  discourse;  riow«,4o 
you  or  do  you  not?" 

''Understand  every  word  of  your   discoarBef 
1  ;  "  1   wish   t   did  ;   1   would  give  five  pounds  lo 
stand  eveiy  word  of  your  diacoursc" 

"That's  a  clever  attempt  to  get  off.  air,"  SAid  the  M 
man.  "  but  it  won't  o^aclly  do.  Tell  us  whether  )«■ 
know  more  Welsh  than  bara  y  caws,  or  to  «peak  more 
plainly,  whether  you  understand  a  good  deal  of  vrhat 
wc  say," 

"Well/'  said  I,  "I  do  understand  more  Webb  tfaio 
bara  y  caws— I  do  understand  a  considerable  put  of 
a    Welsh   conversation ;   moreover,  1  can    read    Wdsh, 
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and  have  the  life  of  Tom  OV  Nant  at  my  Rngers' 
ends" 

"Wt:|l,  sir,  (hat  is  speaking  plam,  and  1  will  tell 
you  plainly  that  wc  don't  like  to  have  strangers  among 
us  who  understand  our  discourac,  more  especially  if 
they  be  gentlefolks," 

"That's  strange,"  said  I ;  ''a  Welshman  or  foreigner, 
gentle  or  simple,  may  go  into  a  public-house  in  England^ 
and  nobody  cares  a  straw  whether  he  understands  the 
discourse  of  the  company  or  not" 

'*That  may  be  the  custom  in  England,"  said  the  old 
mann "'  but  it  is  not  so  in  Wales." 

■'  What  have  you  got  to  conceal  ? "  said  I  ;  "  I  suppose 
you  arc  honest  men." 

"I  hope  we  are,  sir,'*  said  the  old  man;  *'but  I  must 
tel!  you,  once  for  all,  that  wc  don't  like  strangers  to 
listen  to  our  discourse/' 

"Come,"  said  l,"T  will  not  lister  to  your  discourse, 
but  you  shall  listen  to  mine  I  liave  a  wonderful  deal 
to  say  if  I  once  begin  ;  1  have  been  everywhere." 

"  Well,  sir,'"  said  the  old  man,  "  if  you  have  anything 
to  lell  us  about  where  you  have  been  and  what  you 
have  seen,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you." 

"*  Have  you  ever  been  in  Russia?"  shouted  a  voice, 
that  of  the  lai^e  rough  fellow  who  asked  me  the  question 
about  the  Russian  war 

"Oh  yes,  I  have  been  In  Russia,"  said  I. 

"Well,  what  kind  of  a  country  is  it?  " 

"  Very  different  from  ibis."  said  I,  "which  is  a  little 
country  up  in  a  corner,  full  of  hills  and  mountains ;  that 
is  an  immense  country-,  extending  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the  confines  of  China,  almost  as  flat  as  a  pancake, 
there  not  being  a  hill  to  be  seen  for  nearly  two 
thousand  miles." 

"  A  very  poor  country  isn't  it,  always  covered  with  ice 
and  snow?" 
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"  Oh  no  ;  it  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  vmM, 
producing  all  kinds  of  grain, with  noble  rivers  intersecung 
it,  and  in  some  parES covert*d  wilh  stately  forests.  In&t 
winter,  which  is  rather  long*  there  is  a  good  deal  of  itr 
and  snow,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  suramcr  the  weather  b 
warmer  than  here." 

''And  are  there  any  toums  and  cities  In  Russui  nr. 
as  Eher^  are  in  Britain?"  i^ald  the  old  man  who  had  it- 
signcd  his  seat  In  the  chimney-corner  to  me  ;  "  1  suppLst 
nt't,  or  if  there  be,  nothing  equal  to  Hereford  or  Un.^ 
in  both  of  which  1  have  been." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  1,  "  there  are  plenty  of  towns  and  dt 

The  two  principal  ones  arc  Moscow  and  Saint  Petersburg. 

both  of  which  arc  capitals,      Moscow  U  a   fine  old  diy, 

far  up  the  country,  and  was  the  original  scat  o{  empire 

In  rt  there  is  a  u-onderful  biiilding  called  the  Kremlin, 

situated  on  a  hill     It  is.  partly  patare,  partly  temple,  aixl 

partly  fortress.     In  one  of  its  hall.'^  are  I  don't  know  h 

many  crowns, taken  from  various  kings  whom  Ihe  Kum* 

have  conquered.     But  the  most  remarkablL'  thing  m 

Kremlin  is  a  huge  bell  in  a  cellar  or  ca\'c,  close  b>' 

of  the  churches  :  it  is  twelve  feet  high,  and   the  sound  i1 

gives   when   struck   with   an   iron  bar,   for   there  arr   na 

clappers  to  Russian   bells,  is  so  loud  thai  the  commtf; 

Russians  say  it  can  be  heard  over  the  empire.     Tbc 

other  city,  Saint  Petersburg,  where  the  Court  generally 

reside,  is  a  modem  and  very  fine  city  ;  so  fine  indeed. 

that  I  have  no  hesitation   in   saying  that  neither  Brtslol 

nor  Hereford  is  ^^orthy  to  be  named  in  the  S4me  day 

with  iL     Many  of  the  streets  are  miles  in   length,  «nd 

straight  as  an  arrow.     The  Nefsky  Prospect,  as  it  is 

called^  a  street  which  runs  from  the  grand  square,  u'here 

stands  the  Emperor's  palace,  to  the  monastery  of  Saint 

Alexander  Nefsky.  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  and  is 

full  of  noble  shops  and  houses.    The  Neva,  a  river  twice 

as  broad  and  Urice  as  deep  as  the  Thames,  arid  whose 
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waters  are  clear  as  crystal,  runs  through  the  tuivn,  having 
on  <:ach  side  of  it  a  suprrb  quay,  A^nccd  with  granite, 
which  alTorda  one  of  ihc  moat  delightful  walks  ima^iin- 
ab1&  If  I  had  my  choice  of  all  the  cities  of  Ihe  world  to 
live  in,  1  would  choose  Saint  Petersburg," 

"  And  did  you  ever  see  the  Emperor  ?  "  «aid  the  rouj^h 
fellow,  whom  I  have  more  than  unce  mentioned,  "did  yo;i 
ever  sec  tlic  Ktnpcror  Nichola^s  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  X  I  have  seen  him  frequently." 

*' Well,  what  kind  of  a  man  is  he?  tvc  should  like  to 
know." 

*' A  man  of  colossal  stature,  with  a  fine,  noble,  bnl 
rather  stem  and  severe  aspect.  I  think  1  now  sec  him. 
witli  his  grey  cloak,  cocke<l  hat,  and  while  waving 
plumes,  striding  down  the  X^ifsky  iVospect,  and  tower- 
ing by  a  whole  head  over  other  people." 

"Bravo!  Did  you  ever  sec  him  at  the  hea<I  of  his 
soldiers  ?  ■■ 

"  Oh  yea  [  \  have  seen  the  Emperor  review  forty 
thousand  of  his  chosen  troops  in  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
and  a  famous  ^i^'^^  '^  ^^'^^-  ^here  stood  ihe  great,  proud 
man  lookinj;  at  his  warriors  as  they  manoeuvred  before 
him.  Two-Uiirds  of  them  were  cavalry,  and  each  horse- 
man was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  blood  charger  of 
Cossack  or  English  breed,  and  arrayed  in  a  superb 
uniform.  The  blaze,  glitter  and  glory  were  too  much  for 
my  eyes,  and  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  turn  them 
away.  The  scene  upon  the  whole  put  me  in  mind  of  an 
immense  field  of  tulips  of  various  dye^,  for  the  colours  of 
the  dresses,  of  the  banners  and  the  plumes,  were  as 
gorgeous  and  manifold  as  the  hues  of  those  queenly 
flowers/' 

'^  Bravo !  "  said  twenty  voices  ;  "  the  gentleman  speaks 
like  an  areithiwr  Have  you  been  in  other  coLintries 
besides  Russia?" 

'*  Oh  yes  !  I  have  been  in  Turkey,  the  people  of  which 
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are  not  Chmtians*  but  frequently  put  Christians  U 
shame  by  their  good  fatth  and  hone<!ly-  I  have  been  ia 
the  land  of  ihe  Maugrabins,  or  Moors — a  people  who  Uw 
on  a  savoury  di>li  called  couscouscx),  aad  fia\r  the 
gloomiest  fELccE  and  the  mo^t  ferocious  hearts  undo 
heaven.  1  have  been  [n  Italy,  whose  people,  tho<u^  Ac 
mo^t  clever  in  the  world,  are  the  most  unhappy,  omnf 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  bdng  called  the  I'upe.  whu,  when  1 
Sdw  him,  appeared  to  be  urider  the  influeiK^e  uf  ittruof 
drink,  1  have  t>ecn  in  l^orlugal,  the  people  of  whidi 
supply  the  whole  world  with  wire,  and  drink  only  tr»to 
themselves,  I  have  been  in  Spain*  a  very  tine  couniry, 
the  people  of  which  are  never  so  happy  a«  when  paying 

other  folks'  reckonings,     1  have  been but  t)^e  nind  b 

blowing  wildly  without,  and  the  rain  pelting  a{<arfi»t  t!tc 
windows  ;  this  j-i  a  capita!  night  for  a  ghost  story  ;  sfaaO 
I  tell  you  a  ghost  story  which  1  learnt  in  Spain  ?" 

"  Ves,  ^ir,  pray  do  ;  we  all  love  ghost  ^loiic^.  Do  (cM 
us  the  ghost  story  of  Spain." 

Thereupon  I  told  the  company  Lo|>e  de  VcgaS  gfaoil 
fitory,  which  la  decidedly  the  best  ghost  storj'  in  the  WOfU 

Long  and  loud  was  the  applause  which  rollowed  the 
conclusion  of  the  grand  ghost  story  of  the  wnricf,  in  the 
midst  of  which  1  got  up,  bade  the  company  good-night, 
and  made  my  exit  Shortly  afterwards  I  desired  ti>  be 
3hown  to  my  sleeping  apartment  it  w-as  «  very  nuiH 
room  upstairs,  in  the  back  part  of  the  house;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  was  the  chamber  of  the  two  poor  girii 
the  landlady's  daughters,  as  [  saw  various  urticJei  oT 
female  attire  lyin^^  about  The  spirit  of  knight-errmntry 
within  me  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  strong  la  pre- 
vent mc  taking  possession  of  the  female  dormitory,  «^ 
forthwith  divesting  myself  of  every  portion  of  my  habDi- 
mcnts,  which  were  steaming  like  a  boiHn^  t ei- kettle  T 
got  into  bed  between  the  blankets,  and  in  a  mtnulc  wv 
fast  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 


CHAPTER    C 


Momipg — A  Cheerless  Scene— The  Caiter  — Ode  to  rUamargaa — 
filarOmy  Hallou— Ont-sidcil  Ubcriy— Clerical  Profeasjon-^  Dc 
Courcy — Love  gf  ihe  brop — lndepcmlecu  Spirii— Aiioihei 
People. 

I  SLEPT  soundly  through  the  nighi.  At  about  ei^ht 
o'clock  or  the  following  morning  I  got  up  and  looked 
out  of  the  wimlijw  of  my  room,  whicli  fronted  the  north- 
A  strange  scene  presented  itself:  a  roaring  brook  was 
foaming  alon;;  towards  tht  west,  just  under  the  window. 
Immediately  beyond  it  was  a  bank^  not  of  green  turf, 
grey  rock,  or  brown  mould,  but  of  coal  rubbish,  coke  and 
cinders  ;  on  the  lop  of  this  bank  was  a  fellow  |ierforming 
some  dirty  office  or  other,  with  a  spade  and  barrow ; 
beyond  him,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  was  a  tramway>  up 
which  a  horse  was  straining,  drasving  a  load  of  some- 
thing towards  the  north-we^L  Beyond  the  tramway  was 
a  gro\'e  of  yellow -looking  firs  ;  beyond  the  grove  a  range 
of  white  house-s  with  blue  roofs,  occupied.  I  suppose,  by 
miners  and  their  famih'cs ;  and  beyond  these  1  caught  a 
sight  of  the  muuntain  on  the  top  of  which  I  had  been 
the  nij^hl  before^-only  a  partial  one,  however,  as  large 
masses  of  mist  were  still  hanging  about  JL  The  morn- 
ing was  moist  and  dripping,  and  nothing  could  look 
more  cheerless  and  uncomfortable  than  the  entire  sccne. 
I  put  on  my  things,  which  were  still  not  half  dry,  and 
went  down  into  the  httle  parlour,  where  I  found  an 
excellent  fire  awaiting  me,  and  a  table  spread  for  break- 
fast The  breakfast  was  delicious,  consisting  of  excellent 
tea.  buttered  toast,  and  Glamorgan  sausages,  which  I 
really  think  are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  those  of  Kpping, 
After  breakfast  1  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  now 
only  occupied  by  two  or  three  people.     Seeing  a  lai^e 
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brush  on  a  dresser.  J  took  ft  up^  anci  was  about  td  bnuh 
m/  ncOier  habiliments,  ivhich  wer^  lerribly  be&patlfral 
wilh  hiiir-dricc!  mire,  BefoTc  liowtver.  I  coukl  begin, 
up  started  one  of  the  men.  a  nild.  ^hock'hcadcd  fdk>« 
dressed  like  a  carter,  in  rough  blue  Tricw  coal,  >'clkw, 
broad  corduroy  trowsers^  grey  woollen  stockings  and 
highlowi;,  and  snatching  the  brush  oiil  or  my  hand,  fell 
lo  brushing  me  mo^t  vigorously,  jnilTing  am!  blowing  all 
the  time  in  a  most  tremcndoua  manner,  I  A\^  ndt 
refuse  bis  scmccs,  but  let  him  ^o  on,  and  lo  reward  him 
an  I  thought,  spoke  kindly  to  him,  asking  him  ^arioos 
que*ition!i,  ''Are  you  a  carter >"*  said  T  No  arifvef. 
"  One  of  Twm  OV  Nanl's  jK.'oplc  ?  '*  No  answer. 
"  Famous  fellow  that  Twm  0\  \ant,  wasn't  he?  Did 
you  ever  hear  how  he  got  the  great  tree  in  at  C^nnanhca 
Gate?  Wliat  is  wood  per  fool  at  present?  Whom  do 
you  cart  for?  Or  are  you  your  own  master?  if  m, 
how  many  horses  do  you  keep  ?  " 

To  not  one  of  these  questions,  nor  to  a  flo/cn  cithen 
which  I  put.  both  in  Knglish  and  WeUH,  did  my  friend 
with  the  bru^h  return  any  verbal  answer,  though  \  conki 
occasionally  hear  a  kind  of  stifled  gi^^lc  proccodiin 
from  him.  Having  at  length  thorriughty  bnisJicd  ml 
only  my  cli>t]i^s,  but  my  bout^  and  my  hat»  whidi  llA 
article  he  took  from  my  head,  and  placed  ft  on  agyn 
very  dexterously,  after  brushing  it.  he  put  ihc 
down  on  the  dresser,  ard  then  advancing  lo  me  ra;ii 
a  bow,  and  waving  his  forefinger  backwards  and 
before  my  face,  he  said,  with  a  broad  |>fin :  '  Nke 
gentleman — will  do  anything  for  him  but  answer 
questions,  and  let  him  hear  my  discourse^  Love  tn 
listen  to  his  pleasant  stones  of  foreign  land^,  ghosts  aod 
lylwith  teg  ;  but  before  him,  deem  ft  wist^  to  he  muin« 
quite  mum.  Know  what  he  comc^  about  VV,int»  Ed 
hear  diacounte  of  poor  man,  that  he  may  learn  frofoit 
poor  man's  little  ways  and  infirmities,  and  tnafk  then 
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down  in  one  small,  little  book  Lj  serve  for  fun  to  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  other  great  gertlefolWs  in  London. 
Nice  man,  civil  man,  1  don't  deny;  and  clebber  man 
too,  for  he  knows  Wel.sh.  and  lias  been  everywhcic^bul 
fox — old  fox — lives  at  Plas  >■  Cadno."* 

Having;  beer)  informed  that  there  was  a  considerable 
iron  foundry  close  by,  I  thought  it  would  be  worth  my 
while  to  go  and  see  it.  I  entered  the  premises,  and  was 
standing  and  looking  round,  when  a  man  with  the 
appearance  of  a  respectable  mechanic  came  up  and 
oflered  to  show  me  over  the  place.  I  gladly  accepted 
Ills  offer^  and  he  showed  me  all  about  the  iron  foundr>\ 
I  saw  a  large  steam-engine  at  full  play,  lerrible  furnaces, 
and  immense  heaps  of  burning,  crackling  cinders*  and 
a  fiery  stream  of  molten  metal  rolling  along.  After 
seeing  what  there  was  to  be  seen,  i  offered  a  piece  of 
silver  to  my  kind  conductor,  which  he  at  once  refused. 
On  my  asking  him,  however,  to  go  to  the  inn  and  have 
a  friendly  glass,  he  smiled,  and  said  he  had  no  objection. 
So  we  went  to  the  inn,  and  had  two  friendly  gla^^ses  of 
whiskey-and- water  tof^ether,  and  also  tome  discourse.  I 
asked  him  if  there  were  any  English  employed  on  the 
premises,  "  Noncn"  said  he,  "nor  Irish  either;  we  arc 
all  Welsh/'  Though  he  was  a  Welshman,  his  name  was 
a  very  common  English  one. 

After  paying  the  reckoning,  which  only  amounted  to 
three  and  sixpence,  \  departed  for  Swansea,  distant 
abotJt  thirteen  mile^.  Gutter  Vawr  consists  of  one 
slrecl,  extending  for  some  little  way  along  the  Swansea 
road,  the  foundr>",  and  a  number  of  huts  and  houses 
scattered  here  and  there.  The  population  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  miners,  the  workers  at  the  foundry, 
and  their  families.  For  ihe  firiit  tAv^^  ur  three  mile^  the 
country  through  uluch  J  passed  diil  not  at  al!  prcposscs.^ 
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me  In  favour  of  Glamorganshire:  W  consisted  oT  lo«; 
sullen,  peaty  hills.  Subsequently,  Ijovvever,  il  improved 
rapidly,  becoming  bold.  wild,  and  pka-s^ntly  uouJcd 
The  aspect  of  the  day  improved,  al»>,  with  the  appcv- 
ance  of  the  country.  When  I  first  started  the  oiomti^ 
was  wretched  and  drizzly,  but  in  les^  tlian  an  hour  it 
cleared  up  wonderfully,  and  the  sun  began  to  flash  twat 
As  f  looked  on  tlic  bright  Euminaiy  \  thought  c>f  Ab 
Gwilym's  ode  to  the  sun  and  Glamor^in,  and  v^Jth  brcttt 
heaving  and  with  cyc^  full  of  tears,  I  tx^^an  to  nrpott 
parts  nf  it,  or  rather  of  a  tra-nslation  made  in  my  happy 
boyish  yearii : — 

"  Each  mom,  benign  of  counlcnancc. 
Upon  Glamorgan's  pennoti  glaJicc  t 
Each  ^ftfrnocru  in  bcauL/  clear 
Above  my  own  dear  bnunds  appear  r 
liright  ouiJinr  c>f  a  bTes»cd  dime. 
Again,  though  sunk,  arise  sublime-^ 
Upon  mj-  errand,  *&ifi  repair. 
And  unio  ^ccn  iilanx^rgan  bear 
i\ot>d  days  and  (erni5  ofcounps^ 
From  my  d*ar  country  and  fmrn  me  ! 
Move  round— but  accJ  \  ihcc  loiniiiand?^ 
li«  rhAlk-uhJie  halls,  whkh  cherrful  Mand — 
Pleasant  thy  uwa  pavihons  too  — 
It^  liddfi  and  orchards  fair  10  view* 

''  O.  pIca&Ani  is  ihy  U^k  ami  high 
In  mdiani  u.-irmih  10  m;im  the  sky. 
To  keep  from  \\\  that  kindly  ground, 
Its  meads  and  farm».  whcic  mead  is  iVnjnd. 
A  *;tnd  whose  rrrmmoni  live  conient. 
Where  each  man's  lot  is  vxccltent. 
Where  hosts  to  haiL  [licc  shaiL  up^tand. 
Where  l:uls  iirc"  bnld  -Tnd  lasses  bland, 
A  land  I  nft  from  hdl  that'?  high 
HkXvr  K^'cd  iipijn  with  r.^piur^d  eye  : 
Wl'pie  mawK  are  trained  in  virtue's  tehool. 
Where  duleoui  wives  spm  dainiy  w^  ; 
A  i.oumr>'  wiih  eaUi  ^\i\  ^tUpplrnl, 
Uonrroniinjf  Lomwairs  clilTs  of  pridoL* 
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Came  to  Llanguick,  a  hamlet  situated  near  a 
tremendous  gorge>  the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with 
wood.  Thence  to  the  village  nf  Tawy  BridgCj  at  the 
bottom  of  a  beautiful  valley,  through  which  runs  the 
Tawy,  which^  after  the  Tat  is  the  most  considerable 
river  in  GlamorganBhire,  Lontmuing  ray  course,  I 
passed  by  an  enormous  edifice  which  stood  on  my  right 
hand.  It  had  huge  chimneys,  which  were  casting  ftirth 
smoke,  and  frum  within  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  ^ttsm- 
cnginc  and  the  roar  of  furnaces. 

*'  What  place  is  this?  "  said  1  to  a  boy. 

"Gwaith  haiarn.  sir;  ym  perthyn  i  Mr  Pearson.  Mr 
Pearson's  iron  works,  sir." 

1  proceeded,  ajid  in  about  htilf-an-hour  saw  a  man 
walking  before  me  in  the  same  direction  in  which  I  wasn 
He  was  going  very  briskly,  but  1  soon  came  up  to  him. 
He  was  a  small,  well-made  fellow,  with  reddish  hair  and 
ruddy,  determined  countenance,  somewhat  tanned.  He 
wore  a  straw  hat,  checkered  ^hirl,  open  at  the  neck, 
canvas  trousers  and  blue  jacket  On  his  feet  were  shoes 
remarkably  thin,  but  no  atockings,  and  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  stout  stick,  with  which,  j^st  before  I  overtook 
him,  he  struck  a  round  stone  which  lay  on  the  ground, 
sending  it  flying  at  least  fifty  yards  before  him  on  the 
road,  and  rollnwing  it  in  its  Right  with  a  wild  and  some- 
what startling  halloo, 

"  Good-day,  my  friend/'  said  I ;  '"  you  seem  to  lie  able 
to  use  a  stick/' 

"And  sure  I  ought  to  be, your  honour,  seeing  as  how 
my  father  taught  mc.  who  waa  the  best  fighting  man  with 
a  stick  tiiat  the  Shanavcstd  ever  had.  Many  is  the 
head  of  a  Caravaut  that  he  has  broken  with  some  such 
ail  AI|>CL"H  watllt^  as  the  one  I  am  carrying  with  me  here.*' 

"  A  yood  thing,'*  ^aid  I.  "  thai  there  are  no  Old  Waist- 
coats  and  Cravats  at  present,  at  least  bloody  factions 
bearing  those  names," 


"Vour  honour  thinks  sol  Faith!  I  am  cUnc  oT  i 
contrar>-  opinion,  1  wish  the  ould  Shanavests  anj 
Caravauts  were  fighting  still,  and  I  among  thcm. 
Failh  !  there  was  some  life  in  [reland  in  their  days." 

"^  And  plenty  of  death  too,"  said  I,  "How  rorturulc 
It  is  that  the  Irish  have  the  English  among  tbcoi  to 
prevent  their  ciitlin[r  each  'Other's  throat*.*" 

"The  English  prex'ent  the  Irish  from  f^iiiting  cacfa 
other's  throats!  Well,  if  they  do,  it  is  only  that  they 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  cutting  them  thcmsc}t-c?t.  The 
bloody  tyrants!  too  long  has  their  fool  been  upon  the 
neck  of  poor  old  Ireland." 

"  How  do  the  English  tyrannic  over  Ireland  ?"* 

'*  How  do  they  tyrannise  over  her^  Don't  tbcy 
prevent  her  from  having  the  free  exercise  of  her  Cathalk 
religion,  and  make  her  help  to  support  their  own  Pro- 
testant one?" 

"Well,  and  don*l  the  Roman  Catholrc?;  pret'cnt  tJie 
Protestants  from  having  the  free  cxercw  of  their 
religion,  whenever  they  happen  to  be  the  most  numerous 
and  don't  they  make  them  help  to  support  the  R 
Catholic  religion  ?" 

'*  Of  course  they  do,  and  quite  right!  H^ii  I  my 
there  shouldn't  be  a  place  n(  Proicstant  worship  left 
standing,  or  a  Prolestani  chuH  allowed  to  go  about  with 
a  head  unbroken," 

"Then  why  do  you  blame  the  I'rotcslanU  for  Iccrpin^ 
the  Romans  a  little  under  ?  '' 

''  Why  do  I  blame  them  ?  A  purty  question  I  Why, 
ant  they  wrung,  and  an'i  wc  right?" 

"  But  they  say  that  they  are  right  and  you  wrong' 

^Theysay!  who  minds  what  thc>- say  ?  Itavxnt  kw 
the  word  of  the  blessed  I*opc  Ihat  wt  are  right?" 

■■  And  thc>'  say  that  they  ha\-c  the  word  of  the  UaDcd 
Gospel  that  you  arc  wrortg." 

"The  Gospel]    who  cares  for  the  G(«pd?   Sttid)' 
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you  are  not  going  to  compare  the  Gospel  with  the 
Pope?  ■ 

"  Well,  they  certainly  are  not  to  be  named  m  the  same 
day.'^ 

*' They  are  not?  Then  good  luck  to  you!  Wc  are 
both  of  the  same  opinion.  Ah,  I  thought  your  honour 
was  a  rale  Catholic  Now,  tell  me  from  what  kingdom 
of  Ireland  does  yowx  honour  hail  ?  " 

"  Why,  [  was  partly  educated  in  Munsler." 

"  In  Munster !  Hoorah  !  Here's  the  hand  of  a 
countryman  to  your  honour.  Ah,  it  was  asy  to  be  seen 
from  the  learning,  which  your  honour  shows,  that  your 
honour  is  from  Munster.  There's  no  spot  in  Ireland  like 
Munster  fur  learning.     What  says  the  old  song  ? 


"'Ulster  forasoMici, 

Connau}>hL  for  a  thie^ 
Muni^ter  for  learnmg, 
And  Leinstcr  for  beef 


"Hoorah  for  Icamcd  Munster!  and  down  with 
beggarly,  thievish  Connaught!  I  would  that  a  Con- 
naught  man  would  come  athwart  me  now,  that  I  might 
break  his  thiefs  head  with  my  Alpeen." 

"  Vuu  don't  seem  to  like  the  Connaught  moi/'  said  !. 

"Like  them!  who  can  like  them  ?  a  parcel  of  beggarly 
thievish  biackpuards.  So  your  honour  was  cdicated  in 
Munsier — 1  mane  partly  edicaled.  I  suppose  by  your 
saying  ihat  you  were  partly  edicated,  that  jour  honour 
was  intended  for  the  clerical  profession,  but  being  over 
fond  of  the  drop  was  forced  to  lave  college  before  your 
edicatiun  was  quite  completed,  and  so  fur  want  of  a  belter 
profession  took  up  with  that  of  merchandise  Ah,  the 
love  of  the  drop  at  college  has  prevented  many  a  clever 
young  fellow  from  laking  holy  orders.  Well,  it's  a  pity 
but  it  can't  he  helped.  I  am  fond  of  a  drop  myself,  antl 
when  we  get  to ?hall  be  )iap|i\  lt>  o^*zv  your  honour 
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a  glass  of  whiskey.     1   hope  your  honour  And  I  shJ 
splice  the  mainbrace  tc^ether  before  wc  parL" 

"  1  suppose,"  said  !,  "by  your  tallcing  of  ^pjjcmg 
mainbrace  that  you  are  a  sailor." 

"  I  am.  your  honour,  and  hail  horn  the  Cove  of 
in  the  kinf^om  of  Muiiaten" 

"  I  know  it  well."  said  I,  *"  it  is  the  best   sea-b^tn  b 
the  world.     Well,  how  came  you  intn  these  part^?" 

"HI  tdl  your  honour;  my  ship  is  aC   Su^insi-a. 
having  a  relation  working  at  the  foLindry'  bcJiind  us  I] 
came  to  see  him*' 

"  Are  you  in  the  royal  service  ?  '* 

"  r  am  not,  your  honour ;    1  was  once    in    the  rcvrti 
service,  but  having  a  dispute  with  the  boatMv.iin  at  Spit- 
head,  I  gave  him  a  wipe,  jumped  ovcrbcjard  and  swavj 
ashore.      After  that    1    sailed    for    Cuba,   got    into  tl 
merchants'  service  there>and  made  several  voyages  iv 
Black   CoasL     At  present  I  am  in  the  service   of 
merchants  of  Cork." 

"  1  wonder  that  you  are  not  now  in  the  royal  i^ervkc* 
said  I,  ^'  since  you  are  so  fond  of  fighting,     There  is 
work  going  on  at  present  up  the  Black  Sea,  and  bf^i 
men»  especially  Irishmen,  are  in  gre;it  request," 

"  YeSj  brave  Irishmen  arc  alway*i  in  great  request  wii 
England  when  she  has  a  battle  to  figiiL      At  otiier  lu 
they  arc  left  to  lie  in  the  mud  with  the  chain  round  thciJ 
necks-     It  has  been  so  ever  since  the  time  of  Dc  Cour^i 
and    I  suppose  always  will  be  so,  unless    Irishmen 
become  of  my  mind,  which  is  not  likely.    Were  the  iriihl 
all    of    my    mind,    the     l^ngltsh   woi^ld    find    rrn    Iri*hi 
champion  to  5ght  their  battles  when  the  French  or  t] 
Russians  come  to  beard  them/' 

*'By  De  Courcy,"  said  I,  ^'yoti  mean  the  man  wh< 
the  King  of  EngUnd  confined  in  tlie  Tower  of  Londi 
after  taking  from  him  his  barony  in  the  cnunty  of  Cork' 

"  Of  course,  your  honour,  and  whom  he  kept  in  tl 
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Tower  till  the  King  of  France  sent  over  a  champion  to 
insult  and  beard  him,  when  the  kin^  was  g!ad  to  take 
De  Courcy  out  of  the  dungeon  to  fight  the  French 
champion,  for  divil  a  one  of  his  own  English  fighting 
men  dared  take  the  Frenchman  in  hand/' 

"  A  fine  fellow  that  Dc  Courcy.''  said  I. 

"  Rather  too  fend  of  the  drop  though.  HUe  your  honour 
and  myseir  for  after  he  had  caused  Che  Fr<>nch  champion 
to  flee  back  iiiTo  France  he  lo^t  the  greater  part  of  the 
reward  which  the  King  of  England  promised  him,  suldy 
by  making  too  free  with  the  strong  drink-  Does  your 
honour  remember  that  part  of  the  story  ?  " 

■■  [  think  1  do/'  said  I,  "but  1  should  be  very  ^lad  Cu 
hear  you  relate  it" 

"*Then  your  honour  shall.  Right  gTad  i\as  the  King  of 
England  when  the  French  champion  Hed  back  to  France* 
for  no  sooner  did  the  dirty  spalpeen  hear  that  they  were 
going  to  bring  De  Courcy  against  him,  the  fame  of 
whose  strength  and  courage  fifled  the  who!e  world,  than 
he  betook  himself  back  to  his  own  countiy,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more,  Right  glad,  I  say.  was  the  King 
of  Kngland,  and  ga\'e  leave  to  De  Courcy  to  return  to 
Ireland.  "  And  you  shall  have/  said  he,  *  of  the  barony 
which  [  took  from  you  all  that  you  can  rfde  round  on  the 
first  day  nfyour  return/  So  De  Courcy  betook  himself 
to  Ireland  and  to  his  barony,  but  he  was  anything  but  a 
lucky  man.  this  Dc  Courcy.  for  his  friends  and  relations 
and  tenantrj',  hearing  of  his  coming,  prejxired  a  ^raiid 
festival  for  him.  ivith  all  kinds  nf  iMigant  viands  and 
powerful  liquors,  and  when  he  arrived  there  it  was  wail- 
ing for  him.  and  down  to  it  he  sat,  and  ale,  and  drank, 
and  for  joy  of  seeing  himself  once  more  amongst  his 
friends  and  Icnantrj'  in  the  hall  of  his  forefathers,  and  for 
love  of  the  drop,  which  he  always  had,  he  drank  of  the 
pc.werfLil  Kqiifif';  tnnre  than  he  'm^-ht,  antl  the  np^hol 
v/db  that  he  became  drunk^  ^gus  du  bhi  an  duinc  m^tli 
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sin  misgcadh  do  ccathcr  o  gbg ;  the  good  ^cnllciDUi 
was  dnink  till  four  o'clock,  and  uhcn  he  awoke  he  foond 
that  he  liad  but  two  hours  of  day  rcm^inin^  lu  win  b4Ct 
his  bravL*  barony.  However,  he  did  not  lose  h^iirL  but 
mounted  his  horse  and  set  ofl"  riding  as  fasi  &s  a 
just  partly  rec:overed  from  mtoxic^tfun  could  bcc3i| 
to  d\i,  and  he  coiUri\ed  to  ride  round  (bur  parishes, 
only  four,  and  thc^c  four  parishes  were  all  thai  be 
recovered  of  hi.^  brave  barony,  and  all  that  he  had  to  In 
U[X)n  til]  his  dying  day,  and  all  that  he  had  to  lea^v 
his  dciccndanLs,  so  that  De  Courcy  could  scarcely 
called  a  very  lucky  man,  iifter  all-" 

Shortly  after  my  friend  the  saUor  had  condudcd 
account  of  De  Courcy,  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
smalltown  or  rather  considerable  village.  It  Mtood 
the  right-hand  *iide  of  the  road,  fronting  the 
having  a  high  romantic  hill  behind  it  on  the  Mda  rf 
which  were  woods,  groves,  and  picasant-looktng  white 
houses. 

"What  place  is  this?"  said  I  to  my  companton. 

"  This  IS ,  your  honour  ,  and  here,  if  your  hoou*if 

will  accept  a  glass  of  whiskey  we  will  »plicc  the  main- 
brace  together" 

"Thank  you,"  said  I  ;  "but  I  am  in  ha.itc  to  get  ta 
Swansea.  Moreover,  if  I  am  over  fond  of  the  dmp^at 
you  *4ay  [  am,  the  sooner  I  begin  to  practfsir  abitinencr 
the  better.'^ 

''Very  true,  your  honour!  Well,  at  any  r»lc  when 
your  honnur  gets  to  Swansea,  you  will  not  be  able  to  «>^ 
that  Pat  Flannagan  \^■'alkcd  for  mile«  wjUi  yotir  buoour 


along  the  road,  without  offc-ring  your  honour  a  glass  of 
whiskey/' 

'*Nor  fthall  Pat  Flannagan  be  abk:  to  My  the  UMxm 
thing  uf  my  honour.  I  have  a  shilling  in  my  pncket  nt 
Pat  I'lannagan's  ser\'icf^,  if  he  cho-j^ic^i  IQ  iplfce  with  it 
the  majnbnue  for  himself  and  for  me." 
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*' Thank  your  honour;  but  1  have  a  sliiHing  in  my 
own  pocket,  and  a.  dollar  too,  and  a  five-pound  note 
besides;  so  J  needn't  be  bcliolden  for  dnnK-  money  lu 
anybod)'  under  the  sun," 

•'W'tiW  then,  farewdl  t  llert:'!*  my  hand  I— Slan  leat  a 
Phatraic  ui  Flanrat^an  !  " 

"Slan  leal  a  dhtiinc-iiasaiH "  said  Tatrick.  giving 
me  his  hand;  "and  health,  hope,  and  happiness  to 
ye." 

Thereupon  he  turned  asid*;  to ,  and  !  continued 

my  way  to  Swansea.  Arrived  at  a  place  called  Glandwr, 
about  \y^o  miles  from  S^v'anses.  1  found  that  I  was 
splashed  from  top  to  toe,  for  the  roads  were  frightfully 
iTiir}\  and  w-^s.  sorry  to  perceive  that  my  booL*:  had  given 
way  at  the  soles,  lar^^c  pieces  of  which  were  sticking  out- 
I  must,  however  do  the  poor  things  the  jusiice  tci  sa)-, 
that  it  ss'as  no  wonder  that  they  were  in  Ihi^  dilapidated 
condition,  for  in  those  boot?  I  had  walked  nt  least  twfi 
hundred  miles,  over  all  kinds  of  paths,  since  I  had  got 
Ihem  snied  at  IJangoUen,  '^  Well,'*  said  I  to  myself, '"  it 
won't  do  to  show  myself  at  Swansea  in  this  condition, 
more  especially  as  1  shall  go  to  the  best  hotel;  I  must 
try  and  get  myself  made  a  little  decent  here/*  Seeing  a 
little  inn,  on  my  right,  I  entered  ii,  and  addressing  myself 
to  a  neat  comfortable  landlady,  who  was  standing  within 
the  bar.  I  iiaid  : — 

"  Please  to  let  me  have  a  glass  of  ale  I — and  hcarkee  : 
as  I  have  been  walking  along  Che  road,  I  should  be  glad 
of  the  services  of  the  *  boots/  " 

"  V'ery  good,  sir,"  said  the  landlad)'  with  a 
curtsey- 
Then  showing  mc  into  a  nice  little  sanded  parlour,  she 
brought  me  the  glass  of  ale,  and  presently  sent  in  a  lad 
with  a  boot-jack  to  minister  to  me.  Oh,  what  can't  a 
little  money  effect  ?  For  sixpence  in  that  small  nice  innn 
I  had  a  glass  of  ale,  my  boots  cleaned,  and  the  excre^- 
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cences  cut  ofl^  my  clcjlhus  wiiwd  wilJi ;«  dwilc,  ami  Ihen 
jbLviefl  liver  with  a  brush,  and  whs  iny*j|f  iliviikt^l  uxci 
aerI  uvcr  H^'diii,  Suriiti|^  ^niii  witli  all  llic  ^^piritcd 
conRdcncc  of  one  who  ha,H  just  cast  ofT  his  slough,  I  sood 
found  my^lf  in  Ibe  suburbs  uf  Swansea.  As  I  p&iaod 
under  what  appeared  to  be  a  railroad  bridge  1  m^ui^Qd 
in  Welsh  of  an  anciert-toolcing  raan,  in  coaly  habilimefitv 
if  it  wa^  one.  He  ansucrcd  in  thc^  »nic^  language  that  it 
was,  then  instantly  added  in  Knglbh  : — 

'^  VuLi  have  taken  your  last  fjircvvcll  nf  Wales,  sir;  ft*A 
no  use  speaking  Welsh  farther  or.' 

]  passed  somt.'  imvnense  ^if^ces,  probably  tnana- 
factorie^ii  and  was  soon  convinced  ihat.  whcihrr  I  wi* 
In  Wales  or  not,  1  was  no  longer  amongst  Welsh.  The 
[leople  whom  1  met  did  not  look  like  Welsh.  Thcj'  wtf« 
taller  and  bulkiyr  than  the  Cambrians,  and  were  s[xiakiin 
a  dissonant  Kiiglish  jargon.  The  women  had  much  the 
appearance  of  Dutch  fisherwomca ;  ^me  of  them  Htre 
carrying  huge  loads  uji  their  heads*  I  spoke  m  WcU 
to  two  or  three  whom  1  overtook, 

-  No  Welsh,  sir  1" 

^  Why  don't  you  speak  Welsh  ?  "  satd  1. 

"  Bt-cause  we  never  learnt  iL     We  arc  nuK.  Wcl-nb.' 

"  W' ho  arc  you  then  ? '' 

"  English  ;  some  calb  us  riaminga." 

"  Ah,  ah  I  ■■  said  1  to  myself  i  "  1  had  forgot" 

Presently  I  entered  the  town,  a  large,  bustling,  dErt>'. 
I^bomy  place,  and  inqui  ring  for  the  firsi  hotel,  wa-t  rJircctoi 
to  the  "Mackworlh  Arms/'  in  WineStrcct. 

As  soon  as  \  was  shown  into  the  parlour  I  summoned 
the  "  boiits,"  and  on  his  making  his  appearance  I  said  m 
a  stem  voice: "'  My  boots  i^-ant  soling;  let  them  be<looe 
by  lo-morrow  morning," 

"Can't  bc>  sir;  it's  now  Saturday  altcmoon. And  Uk 
shoemaker  couldn't  begin  them  to-night!" 

'  But  you  must  make  him  I "  said  1 ;  '*  and  look  here;  I 
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shall  give  hitn  a  shiHir^  extra,  and  you  an  extra  shilling 
for  seeing  after  him." 

"Yes,  sir;  111  !>ee  after  hirn^lhey  shall  be  d<^ne,  sir. 
Bring  you  your  clippers  mstantly.  Glad  to  see  you  again 
in  SwaiiHea,' sir,  looking  so  wcW 


CHA?TKR  CI 

SA'ansea^-The  Fkmiags — To  wants  HnglanU^ 

Swansea   \s   called    by    the  Welsh    Abertaw^.    vvhich 

signifie*:  the  moiitli  of  the  Tawy.  Aber,  a^  I  have  more 
tlian  uncf^  fiatl  occaj^ion  lo  observe,  signifies  the  plAce 
where  a  river  enters  into  ibe  sea  or  joins  another  It  U  a 
Gaelic  aa  well  aa  <i  Cumnc  word,  being  found  in  the 
Gaelic  names  Aberdeen  and  Lochaber^  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  word  harbour  is  derived 
from  it.  Swansea  or  Swansey  is  a  compnimri  word  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  which  may  mean  cither  a  river 
abounding  with  swans,  or  the  river  of  Swanr,  the  name 
of  some  northern  adventurer  who  settled  down  at  its 
mouth.  The  final  ea  or  ey  is  the  Norwegian  aa^  which 
signifies  a  running  water ;  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  iu 
the  names  of  rivers  ir  Norway,  iind  is  oflen  found,  sfiri- 
larly  modified,  in  those  of  other  countries  where  the 
adventurous  Norwegians  formed  settlements. 

Swansea  first  became  a  place  of  some  importance 
shortly  after  the  beginninc;  of  the  twelflh  centurj".  In 
the  year  t  ]oS.  the  greater  part  of  Flanders  having  been 
submerged  by  the  sea  '  an  immense  number  of  Flemings 
came  over  to  England,  and  entreated  of  Henry  the  First 
the  king  then  occupying  the  throne,  that  he  would  allot 

tn  lands  in  which  they  might  settle.   The  king  sent 
*  Dxydi  y  Tiir  Q»qc4i1i  p.  100. 
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tbcm  to  various  parts  of  Wales,  which  had  been  (on^ucml 
by  hi^  b,iTons  or  Ibo'^e  of  hi^  predecessors  :  a  considenblr 
number  occicpied  Swansea  and  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
far  ibe  greater  part  went  to  Dyfed,  generally  btit  huw 
properly  called  Pembroke,  the  south -eastcrik  part  of 
which,  by  far  the  ino*t  ftTlile,  they  cntireiy  Hioi,  pu?iac»* 
sion  of  leaving  to  the  U'clsh  the  rc5i,  which  is  voy 
mounlainous  and  barren. 

I  have  already  'iaid  that  the  people  of  Swansea  AanU 
nut  in  broad  distinctness  from  the  Cumry,  diffcrtr^  fnim 
tbcm  in  .stature,  Iangua<jc  dress, and  manner**,  and  n-i^hcd 
L>  observe  that  the  same  thing  may  be  ^aid  of  the  inhalii- 
tarts  of  every  part  of  Wales  which  the  Flemings  colcmtsed 
in  ary  considerable  numbers. 

I  found  the  accommodation  ver^  good  at  the  *"  Mack- 
worth  Arms "" ,  I  passed  the  Saturday  evening  vrr}' 
aijrceably.  and  slept  wc!l  tbroogh"»ut  the  nic^t  The 
next  morning  to  my  great  joy  I  found  my  boots,  capi> 
tally  repaired,  awaiting  tne  before  my  chamber  dt-it 
Oh  the  mighty  effect  of  a  little  money  !  After  breakftst 
1  put  them  on,  and  as  it  was  Sunday  went  out  in  order 
to  go  to  church.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  people; 
a  new  mayor  had  just  been  elected,  ar^d  liis  worfthi^ 
attended  by  a  number  of  halbert  and  javelin  tncn,  wu 
going  to  church  too  1  followed  the  procession,  whkb 
moved  with  great  dignity  and  of  course  very  slowly.  The 
church  had  a  high  square  tower,  and  looked  a  very  fiflc 
edifice  on  the  outside,  and  no  less  *^o  within,  for  the  nave 
was  lofly  with  noble  pillars  on  each  side.  [  stood  diirin^ 
the  whole  of  the  service  as  did  many  others,  for  ihf 
congregation  was  so  great  that  it  wa*  im|>o^iblr  lo 
accommodate  all  WNth  seats,  'i'hc  Titual  wa^  pcffonned 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  was  follo^ved  by  an 
excellent  sermon.  1  am  asliamcd  to  say  that  1  ha^t 
forgot  the  text,  but  1  remember  a  good  deal  of  the  dk 
course.  The  preacher  said  amongst  other  things  that  the 
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G(V4pel  was  not  preached  in  vain,  and  thai  he  very  much 
doubted  whether  a  :^rmoTi  was  ever  delivered  which  did 
not  do  5omc  good.  On  tlic  coiicliitiion  of  the  service  1 
strolled  about  in  order  to  see  the  town  and  what  per- 
tained to  it  The  tnwn  is  of  considerable  size,  with  som<? 
remarkable  edifices,  spacious  and  canvenieiit  quays,  and 
a  commodious  harbour  into  which  the  river  Tavy  flowing 
from  the  north  empties  itself  Thctcwn  and  harbour  are 
overhung  on  the  side  of  the  east  by  a  lofty  green  mountain 
with  a  Welsh  name,  no  doubt  exceedingly  appropriate, 
but  which  I  r^ret  to  say  has  escajjcd  my  memory. 

After  having  seen  all  that  \  v^'ished.  I  returned  to  my 
inn  and  discharged  all  my  obligations,  I  then  departed, 
framinpf  my  course  eastward  towards  Hngland,  having 
traversed  Wales  nearly  from  north  to  south- 
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Leave  Swansea — Tlie  PandemonJum — Neath  Abbey — Varied 
Scenery, 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  of  a  dull  and  gloomy  aflernoon 

when  1  started  from  Abcrtawy  or  Swansea,  intending  to 
stap  at  Neath,  some  eight  miles  distant  As  I  passed 
again  through  the  suburbs  I  was  struck  with  their 
length  and  the  evidences  of  enterprise  which  they 
exhihiled — enterprise,  however,  evidently  chiefly  con- 
nected with  iron  and  coal,  for  almost  every  object 
looked  awfully  grimy.  Crossing  a  bridge  1  proceeded  to 
the  east  up  a  broad  and  spacious  valley,  the  eastern  side 
of  which  was  formed  by  russet-coloured  hills,  through  a 
vista  of  which  I  could  descry  a  range  of  tall  blue 
mountains.  As  \  proceeded  1  sometimes  passed  plea- 
sant groves  and  hedgerows,  sometimes  huge  works  ; 
in  this  valley  there  was  a  singular  mixture  of  nature  and 


rirt.  of  tilt:  voices  uf  bird^  and  the  clankiiii'  urcJiaiib,of 
the  mists  of  lieaven  and  the  smoke  of  furnaces 

J  TCiiciied  IJau .  a  small  villiij;;^  hiilf-way  bctwwA 

Swansea  and  Neath,  and  without  stopping  continticd  ny 
course,  walking  vtiry  fni-Nt,  1  had  surnioiinitH!  »  hill,  and 
held  nearly  d&^Lerdcd  that  ^ide  of  it  which  luukol 
towards  the  cast,  having  on  my  left,  that  is  to  the  noetic 
a  wooded  hefj^ht.  when  an  eMraordinar>'  scene  prctcittcd 
Itself  to  my  eyes.  Somewhat  to  ihc  south  rose  iinmcaK 
stacks  of  chimney-s  siirraimded  by  grimy  diaboEk^ 
looking  buildings,  in  the  nci'ghbOLjrhood  of  which  «tR 
huge  heaps  of  cinders  and  black  rubbish-  From  thcchiD- 
neys,  notwithstanding  it  was  Sunday^  ^moke  H'fcn  prococJ 
ing  in  volumes,  choking;  tlie  atmosphere  all  around.  Froa 
this  pander  nonium,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  (]UAncrcf4 
milctG  the -south-west,  upon  a  green  meadow,  stood  look- 
ing darkly  grey,  a  ruin  of  vast  siic  with  tntKioia  hokih 
towers,  ^pire.'i,  and  arches.  Itetween  it  and  Che  acciUMd 
pandemonium,  Jay  a  hurrid  lilthy  p] are,  part  of  whid 
was  swamp  and  part  pool :  the  pool  black  a.<t  soot,  aod 
the  swamp  of  a  disgusting  ieadcn  colour.  Acrow  thtt 
place  of  filth  stretched  a  tramway  leading  s£cfnin^1) 
from  the  abominable  mansions  to  the  ruin.  So  stnuip 
a  scene  I  had  never  beheld  in  nature,  liad  it  been  cc 
canvas,  with  the  addition  of  a  nufnber  of  dJabriiaJ 
figure-P,  proceeding  along  the  tramway,  it  might  hajt 
stood  for  Sabbath  in  Hell— devils  procecclinjj  to  <J^ 
noon  worship,  and  would  have  formed  a  r^cturr  tnwtl^ 
of  the  powerful  but  insane  painter,  Jerome  Boi. 

After  standing  for  a  considerable  rime  ?ttaring  al  tht 
strange  spectacle  1  procecdat  Presently  mccliiig  a  lad 
I  Baked  him  what  was  the  name  of  the  ruin- 

"The  Abbev."  he  replied. 

"Neath  Abbe>  ?"^  said  L 

-Ycsi'^ 

Having  often  heard  of  this  Abbey,  which  in  its  d*y 
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M^s  uuc  of  the  most  famtius  fn  Wale^,  I  determined  to  go 
anci  inspect  It.  It  was  with  some  difTiculty  1li>it  T  foiirKl 
niy  way  to  it-  It  stood,  a^  [  have  already  ob:^rvi;d,  iii  a 
incadow,  ard  was  o\\  almost  every  side  surrounded  by 
tnajetttc  hills.  To  give  any  clear  deKcHption  of  this 
ruineil  |jile  wuulfl  be  impossible,  the  dilapidation  i*i 
so  great,  dilapidation  evidently  less  the  efTecl  of  timt.' 
than  of  awful  violence,  perhaps  thai  of  gunpowder.  The 
southern  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  portion  of  the 
building;  there  you  see  not  only  walls  but  roofs. 
Kronting  you  full  .south,  is  a  mass  of  masonry  with  two 
irnmcnse  arches,  other  arches  behind  diem:  entering, 
you  find  yourself  beneath  a  vauilcd  roof,  and  passing  on 
you  come  to  an  oblong  square  which  maj'  have  been  a 
cburch  ;  an  iron-barred  window  on  your  right  enables 
you   to   look   into   a   mighty  vault,  the  roof  of  which 

IS  sup|jtirted  by  beautiful  pillars.     Then but  I  forbear 

to  say  more  respecting  these  remains,  for  fear  of  stating 
what  i,s  incorrect,  my  stay  amongst  them  having  been 
exceedingly  short. 

The  Abbey  of  Glen  Neath  was  founded  m  the  twelfth 
century  by  Richard  Grcnfield,  one  of  the  followers 
of  Robert  Fitzbamon,  who  subjugated  Glamorgan, 
Neath  Abbey  was  a  ver>'  wealthy  one,  the  founder 
having  endowetl  it  with  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  land 
along  the  hanks  of  the  rivers  Xeath  and  Tawy.  In 
it  the  unfortunate  Kdward  of  Carnarvon  sought  a  refuge 
for  a  few  days  from  the  rage  nf  his  revolted  barnns, 
whilst  his  favourite,  the  equally  unfortunate  Spencer, 
endeavoured  to  find  a  covert  amidst  the  thickets  of  the 
wood-covered  hiil  to  the  north.  When  Richmond  landed 
at  Milford  Haven  to  ch'sputc  the  crown  with  Richard  the 
Second,  the  then  Abbot  of  Neath  repaired  lo  hrm  and 
gave  him  his  benedicticnn  in  rcc|uital  for  which  the 
adventurer  gave  him  his  promise  thai  in  the  event  of  his 
obtaining  the  crown,  he  would  found  a  college  in  Glen 
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Ncalh.  which  promise,  however,  ftfter  he  had  won  ite 
crnwn,  he  fnrf^oi  to  perform.*  The  wily  abbot,  when  he 
lia^U'iu'd  t"  pa>-  wnrshifi  to  whdi  he  ju^Hy  cimcHtfrd  to 
be  the  rising  sun,  little  dreamt  that  he  was  about  to  fa^ 
the  future  father  of  Xhc  terrible  mnn  doomed  br 
Trovidcnce  to  plant  the  .abotnination  of  desolatiaa 
in  Neath  Abbey  and  in  all  the  other  nest«  of  monkwj' 
thrnu^hoiit  the  land. 

Leaving  the  ruin>  1  proceeded  towards  NeatK  The 
acencry  soon  became  very  beautiful  ;  not  that  1  had  Wl 
machinery  altogether  behind,  fnr  I  presently  came  to  t 
place  where  huge  wheels  were  turning,  and  thevc  wn* 
smoke  and  blast,  but  there  was  much  th;it  was  mnd  and 
beautiful  to  be  ,^een.  something  like  park  ^cn<:r> .  and 
then  Ihere  were  the  mountains  near  and  in  the  ditUiKC 
I  reached  Neath  at  about  half-past  four,  and  look  up  w^ 
quarter*!  at  an  inn  which  had  been  recommended  to  tat 
by  my  friejid  the  bcxils  at  Swansea 
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Town  nf  Nc^th — Hounds  uid  Huntsman— Spectnl  Chapd — 

The  (tlowjne  Mountaiii 

Neath  is  a  place  of  ^ome  antiquity,  for  it  can  btkul  t^ 
the  remains  of  a  castle  and  is  a  corporate  town,  ThcJc  ti 
but  little  Welsh  spoken  in  it  It  is  situated  on  the  Ncatlv 
and  ejcporu  vast  quantities  of  coal  and  iron,  of  both  of 
ivbich  there  are  rich  mines  in  the  nf;ighbL>urhood  ll 
derives  ila  name  from  the  river  Ncdd  or  Nctli,  on  whsdi 
it  stands.  Nedd  or  Neth  is  tlic  same  "  ord  a^^^  Nilh,  the 
name  of  a  river  in  Scotland,  and  is  in  some  decree  «B- 
necied  wJtli  Nidda,  the  name  of  one  in  GermiLn).    Xodd 

*  V  GfCftU  p^  179- 
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in  Welsh  signifies  a  dingle,  and  the  word  in  its  vamols 
forms  has  always  something  to  do  with  lowncss  or  in- 
ferif*rity  of  position-  Amongst  its  form*  are  Nether  and 
Nieder  The  term  is  well  applied  to  the  Glamoi^nshirc 
river,  which  runs  through  dingles  and  under  mnuntain*, 

1  he  Ni:at]i  has  il^  :>ource  In  the  moLintain:^  i^f  Brecurip 
and  enters  the  5ca  some  little  way  below  the  tovoi  of 
Nealh, 

On  the  Monday  morning  1  re^ium^  my  journey,  direct- 
ing my  course  up  the  vale  of  Neaih  lo^-ards  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  distant  abiHit  four-ancUtwerly  miles.  The  weather 
was  at  fir>t  rainy,  misty  and  miserable,  but  improved  by 
dq^rcea.  1  pa:^scd  lhrouj;h  a  villatjc  which  I  was  told 
was  called  Llanagos  ;  cluae  to  it  were  immense  establish- 
ments of  some  kind.  The  scenery  soon  became  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  ;  hills  coverc<3  with  wood  lo  the  lops  were 
on  either  side  of  the  dale.  1  passed  an  avenue  leading 
somewhere  through  groves^  and  was  presently  overtaken 
and  passed  by  hounds  and  a  respectable-looking  f>ld  huncs- 
man  on  a  black  horse  ;  a  minute  afterwards  I  caughi  a 
glimp.se  of  an  old  reiUbrick  mansion  nearly  embosomed  in 
groves,  from  which  proceeded  a  miphty  cawing.  Probably 
it  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  the  dogs,  and  certainly 
looked  a  ver^"  fit  mansion  for  a  Glamorganshire  squire, 
justice  of  the  peace  and  keeper  of  a  pack  of  hounds, 

[  xvent  on,  the  vale  increasing  in  beauty  :  there  was  a 
considerable  drawback,  however ;  one  of  tho:^c  detestable 
contrivances,  a  railroad,  was  on  the  farther  side — along 
which  trains  were  passinfj,  rumbling  and  screaming, 

I  saw  a  bridge  on  my  right  hand  with  five  or  si\-  low 
arches  tjver  the  river,  which  was  here  full  (»f  shoals. 
Asked  a  woman  the  name  vf  the  bridge^ 

"  Pont  Fawr  ci  tralw.  sir." 

I  was  again  amongst  the  real  Welsh — this  woman  had 
no  English, 

i  |)assed  by  several  remarkable  mountains,  both  on  the 
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south  and  northern  side  of  the  vale  Late  in  the  afto* 
nckon  [  came  to  the  cai^tcrn  extremity  of  the  vale  JUMi 
ascended  a  height  Shortly  afterwards  I  reached  Rhieu* 
a  smaJl  village. 

Entering  a  public-house  [  called  for  ale  and  ftst  do«n 
amidist  some  gnmy  fellows  who  *iaid  nothing  to  mr  *M 
lo  whom  T  sard  nutliing— their  dlscjiirrse  wjis  in  Wet»h 
and  English,  Of  thdr  WcUh  I  understood  but  little,  lor 
:l  u-as  a  strange  corrupt  jargon.  In  about  h»If';in-ho<ir 
^fter  Icavir)^  Ihis  place  I  came  to  the  beginning  nf  a  vvl 
moor  U  was  now  growing  rather  du^k,  and  I  couVd  «« 
blazes  hLTL-  and  thtre  ;  occasionally  f  htrard  horrid  -tfiumk 
Came  to  Irvan,  an  enurmous  uiininjj-place  willi  a  >pcctn!- 
looking  chapel,  doubtless  a  Meth*>di9t  one-  The  rtrtc! 
was  crowded  with  rough,  savage-looking  mcTL  "  U  thtf 
the  way  to  Merthyr  Tydvrl  ?'*  said  I  to  oncL 

"Yes!"  bawled  the  fellow  al  the  utmost  stretch  of  hii 
voice. 

*' Thank  you!"  said  \,  taking  off  my  hat  and  pacing  oa 

Forward  I  went,  up  hill  and  down  dale  Nii'ht  wj« 
set  in.  I  passed  a  grove  of  trees  and  presently  came  In 
a  collection  of  small  hou.ses  at  the  bottfim  cif  a  lillk 
licllow.  Hearing  a  step  near  mc  1  stopped  and  lajd  in 
Weish  :  *'  How  far  to  Merthyr  Tydvil  ?" 

"  D^m  Cumrag,  sir ! "  said  a  votee,  sisemingly  that  of « 
man. 

*'  Good  night  I"  said  I,  and  withr^Ut  staying  ID  pul  the 
question  in  English*  I  pushed  on  up  an  ascent,  and  «w 
presently  ninongst  trees.  Heard  for  a  long  tioic  the 
hooting  of  an  owl  nr  rather  the  frantic  ho-IJo^  Appeam^ 
to  paf."^  by  where  the  bird  had  its  statioa  Toiled  upasr 
acclivdy  and  wht^rt  on  the  top  <!tood  ^11  and  looknl 
around  me.  There  wa-s  a  j^kiw  on  a\\  side^v  in  the  hciWA 
excqrt  in  the  ni'rth-cast  quarter  Stndiiic  on  I  "law  a  atr 
fage  on  my  l*jlt  hand,  iind  slanth'ng  at  Ihc  dth>r  the  h^^ 
of  A.  womaa     "  How  far  to  Mcrtliyr?  "  Naid  I  in  WdA 
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^'Tarr  milltir — three  rniles,  sir." 

Turning  rotiiKi  w  corner  al  ihe  top  nf  a  bill  1  saw 
biases  here  and  there,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  glowing 
moanlain  in  the  south-east  [  tv^nl  towards  it  down  a 
descent  which  continued  foralon^,  long  way  :  snpreat  was 
the  Ilijhi  cast  by  the  blades  and  that  wonderful  glcwing 
ubject,  that  I  could  distinctly  see  the  littlt^  stonts  upon 
the  road.  After  walking  about  lialf-an-hour,  always 
goifig  duwnwards,  I  saw  a  house  cm  my  left  hand  and 
heard  a  noise  of  water  opposite  to  it.  It  was  a  pistyll, 
1  went  to  It,  drank  greedily,  and  then  hurried  on.  More 
and  more  blazes,  and  [.he  glowing  object  looking  more 
terrible  than  ever.  It  Wds  now  above  me  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  left,  and  I  could  ^ee  that  it  was  an  immense 
quantity  of  heated  matter  like  lava,  occupyiEig  the  upper 
and  middle  parts  of  a  hill,  and  descending  here  and  there 
almost  to  the  bottom  in  a  ivgi^^  and  tortuous  manner. 
Between  me  and  the  hill  of  the  burning  object  lay  a  deqj 
ravine.  After  a  time  I  came  to  a  house,  against  the  door 
of  which  a  man  was  leaning.  "  What  is  all  that  burning 
stuff  above,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Dross  from  the  iron  forges,  sir  \  '* 

I  now  perceived  a  valley  below  me  full  of  lights,  and 
descending  reached  houses  and  a  tramway.  I  had  biases 
now  all  around  me.  I  went  through  a  filthy  slough,  over 
a  bridge,  and  up  a  street,  from  which  dirty  lanes  branched 
off  on  either  side,  passed  throngs  of  savage-lookiny  pei^ple 
talking  clamorously,  shrank  from  addressing  any  of  them, 
and  finally,  Lintlirccted.  found  myself  before  the  Castle 
Inn  at  Merthyr  Tydviin 


CHAPTER  CIV 

Iron  and  Cool  —The  Manyrctl  Hnncets— CytarthaFawT— Duboiiol 

HtruciiiTc. 

MEUTllVk  TV13V1L  is  situated  in  a  broad  valky  througfa 
ivliicli  roll  tlic  waters  of  the  Taf  It  was  till  Uic  an  in- 
ctintiidcrable  viMagti  but  rs  at  |J^c^cnt  the  grcatcat  mimng 
place  in  Britain,  and  may  be  called  u  ith  much  proprict)' 
the  capital  of  the  iron  and  coal. 

It  bears  the  name  cf  Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  signifirt 
the  Martyr  Tydvil,  because  in  the  old  time  a  Chmtun 
British  princc-s*^  was  ^i^lain  in  the  locality  which  it  occupiQ. 
Tydvil  was  the  daughter  of  Brychan.  Prince  of  BreooR, 
surnamcd  Grychciniawg.  or  the  Brecorian,  v\'ho  Hourubed 
in  the  hfth  centLtr>'  and  was  a  contemporary-  of  HcngiiL 
He  was  a  man  full  of  Christian  /eal,  and  a  great  prcacbcf 
of  the  Gospel,  and  gave  h\&  children,  of  which  he  Iwd 
many,  both  male  and  female,  by  various  wives,  ah  educa- 
tion which  he  hoped  would  not  only  make  them  ChfinUais 
but  enable  them  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  ihcJr  c:<iuntry- 
men.  They  proved  themselves  worthy  of  hU  CArc;  all  of 
them  without  one  exception  becoming  exemplify  Chri^ 
tians,  dnd  useful  preachers.  In  his  Utter  day^  he  rdiml 
to  a  hermitage  in  Glamorganfihire  neat  the  T»f,  aad 
pa^cd  hif  time  in  devotion,  receiving  occasionally  viiU* 
from  his  children.  Once,  when  he  and  several  of  IhcoL 
amongst  whom  was  Tydvil,  were  engaged  in  |ira)reT,  i 
band  of  heathen  Saxons  rushed  in  upon  them  and  >Jc« 
Tydvil  with  three  of  her  brothers.  I  A'cr  since  that  time 
the  place  has  borne  the  name  of  Martyr  Tydvil,* 

The  Taf,  which  nins  to  the  south  of  Merthyr,  corao 
down  from  Hreconshirc,  mvi  enters  the  Itrrstol  Chanred 
at  Cardiff,  a  |jlace  the  name  of  nhfch  in  Kngli^  i^  iW 
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city  on  the  Taf.  It  is  one  of  the  most  tjeautiful  of 
rivers,  but  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  its  numerous 
shallows.  The  only  acrvice  which  it  renders  to 
commerce  is  feeding  a  canal  which  extends  from 
MerthjT  to  CanfiRt  It  is  surpn?;ing  hnw  similar  many 
of  liie  Welsh  rivers  are  in  name  :  Taf,  Tawey^  Towey, 
Tcivi,  and  Dufly  differ  but  very  little  in  sound.  Taf 
and  Teivi  have  both  the  same  meaning,  namely  a 
tendency  to  spread  out.  The  other  names,  though 
pnibably  expressive  of  the  properties  or  peculiarities  of 
the  streairis  to  which  they  respectively  belnng,  I  Icnow 
not  bow  to  translate. 

The  morning  of  the  fourteenth  was  very  fine.     After 
breakfast  1  went  lo  see  the  Cyfariha  Fawr  iron  works, 
generally   considered    to   be  the   great   wonder   of  the 
place.      After  some  slight  demur   I  cibtained  permission 
from    the    superintendent    to    inspect    them,      I    was 
attended  by  an  intelligent   mechanic.         What  shall   I 
say  about  the   CVfartha   Fawr?     1    had    best  say  but 
very   little,      1   saw   enormous   furnaces.      I  saw  streams 
of  molten  meta.L     I  saw  a  long  ductile  piece  of  red-hot 
iron  being  operated   upon-     1    saw  millions  of  sparks 
flying'  about,     1  saw  an  immense  wheel  impelled  round 
with  frightful  velocity  by  a  steam-engine  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  horse  power-     I  heard    al)   kinds  of  dreadful 
sounds,     The  general  efTect  was  stunning     These  works 
belong    to  the   Crawshays,  a    family  distinguished   by 
a  strange  kind  of  eccentricity,  but  abo  by  genius  and 
enterprising  spirit,  and  by  such  a  strict  feeling  of  honour 
that  it  is  a  common  saying  that  the  word  of  any  one  of 
ihem  is  as  good  as  the  bond  of  other  people- 
After  seeing  the  Cyfartha   1    roamed  about,  making 
general    observations.     The    mountain    of  dross  which 
had  startled  me  on  the  preceding  night  with  its  terrific 
glare,  and  which  stands  to  the  north-west  of  the  town, 
looked  new  nothing  more  than  an  immense  dark  heap 
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of  ciaders.     It  is  only  when  the  shades  of  nighl  have 
settled  down  that  the  firewithin  manifests  itselC  nuking 
the  hill  appear  an  immense  glowing  mass.     AH  the  hiUi 
around  the  town,  some  of  which  arc  very  high,  haw  i 
scorched  and  blackened  look.     An  old  Anglesea  btfd. 
rather  given  to  bombaat*  wishing  to  extol  tbe  abundaoi 
cheer  of  his  native  isle  said  ;  "  The  hills  of  Ireland  »Tt 
blackened  by  the  smoke  from  the  kildiciis  of  Mona." 
With  much  more  propriety  might  a  bard  of  the  binkv 
of  the  Taf.  who  should  wish  to  apologise  for  t1»c  tathc 
smutty  appearance   of  his  native  vale   exclaim:  "The 
hills  around  the  Taf  once  so  green  arc  blackened  by  the 
smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  Merthyr-"     The  torwn  h 
large  and  populous.     The  inhabitants  for  thr  mf»^t  part 
arc  Welsh,  and  Welsh  is  the  language  generally  spotak 
though  all    have  some    knowledge  of  English.      Tba 
houses  are  in  general  low  and  mean,  and  buiU  of  fOQgh 
grey  stone,     Merth^r,   however,  can   show  scvenl  1^ 
markabic  edifices,  though  of  a  gloomy  homd   Sacank 
character.     There  is  the  hall  of  the  Iron,  with  its  orchcx 
from  whence  proceeds  incessantly  a  thundering  noise  of 
hammers.     Then  there  is  an  edifice  at  Uic   foo*  of  a 
mountain,  half  way  up  the  side  of  which  is    a   bbutod 
forest    and    on    tlie    top    an    enormous   ct;^.      A    liuljf 
wonderful  edifice  it  is,  such  as  Itos  would  have  imaicinod 
had  he  wanted  to  paint  the  palace  of  Satun,     There  A 
stands  :  a  house  of  reddish    brick  with  a   slate  roof- 
four  horrid  black  lowers  behind,  two  of  thetn  bekhlfi^ 
forth  smoke  and    flame    from    Lhdr  tops  —  bola  like 
pigeon    holes    here    and    there  —  two  imtnctuc    wKite 
chimneys   standing    by   themselves.     What  c^lifice  can 
tliat  be  of  such  strange  mad  details?     1  ought  to  baw 
put  that  question  to  some  one  in  Tydvil,  but  did  not 
though  I  stood  staring  at  the  diabotkal  simdurv  wllh 
my  mouth  open.     It  is  of  no  use  putting  the 
myself  here. 
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After  strolling  aboLl  for  some  two  hours  with 
tny  hanri*i  in  my  pockets,  I  retumt*!  to  my  \wxi,  called 
for  a  glas^  of  ale,  paid  my  reckoning,  flung  my  satchel 
over  my  shoulder,  and  departcfl, 


CHAPTER  CV 


SlflH  for  Caerfili-  Jolinnna  Col^ati — Alms-Giving —  Tlie  MiitisiroUB 
rcmalc— The  Evil  Prayci— Tht  Nc\l  Day— TUc  Aifrloiin 
—  Unclean  Spinis — EiprcinTion^ — Wrrufcing  Vrngeance— A 
decent  Alms- 


1  LEFT  Merthyr  about  twelve  o'clock  for  Caerfili,  My 
course  lay  along  the  valley  to  the  south-ea'it  I  paMcd 
a  large  village  called  Troed  y  RHiWh  *ir  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  from  it.-i  being  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  elevation, 
which  stands  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road,  and  was 
speeding  onward  fast,  with  the  Taf  at  some  distance  on 
my  right,  when  I  saw  a  i^trange-looking  woman  advanc- 
ing towards  me.  She  seemed  between  forty  and  fifty, 
was  bare-footed  and  bare-headed,  with  gri/.ilcd  hair 
hanging  in  elf  locks,  and  was  dressed  in  raj^s  and  tatters. 
When  about  ten  yards  from  me,  she  pitched  forward, 
gavi?  three  or  four  grotes<]ue  tumbles,  heeU  over  heaii, 
then  standing  bolt  iiprighl,  about  a  yaril  before  me,  she 
raised  her  ri^ht  arm,  and  shouted  in  a  most  discordant 
voice — '*  Give  me  an  aims,  for  the  glory  of  God  !  " 

I  stood  stilly  quite  confounded,  Tresently,  however, 
recovering  myself.  1  -iaid  \—*'  Really,  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  to  giic  you  alms," 

"Ye  don'tl     Then,   Riadh   an    taifrionn however, 

ril  gpve  ye  a  chance  yet.  Am  1  to  get  my  aim?;  or 
not  ?  " 

'*  Before  I  give  you  alms  1  must  know  something 
about  you.      Who  are  you  P" 


"Who  am  I?     WhoshouM  1  be  but  Johanna  Cd^ 
a  bedivilled  woman  from  the  county  of  Limerick  ?" 

*'  And  how  did  ynv  become  bedevilled  ?" 

"Because   ft  woman    something'  like    myself  ui<} 
evil  prayer  over  mc  for  not  ^wtrig  Iter  iiri  nlms,  tftbidi 
prayer  I  have  at  my  tongue's  end,  and  unless  I  get 
alms  will  say  over  you.     So  for  your  own  sake, 
give  me  my  alms,  and  let  me  go  on  my  way.*" 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  by  evil  pra^t-n 
shall  give  you  nothing  till  I  hear  al]  abnu!  yuu," 

"  If  J  Icl!  ye  all  about  rac  will  ye  give  mc  an  alm*!?^ 

"  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  give  you  somethine  'i 
you  leJI  me  your  story," 

"  Will  ye  give  me  a  dacent  almsP" 

"  Oh,  you  must  leave  the  amount  lo  my  free  will 
pleasure.     1  shall  give  you  what  1  think  fit." 

*'  Well,  so  ye  shall,  honey  ;  and  I  make  «o  doubt 
will  givE?  me  a  dacent  alms,  for  I  like  the  look  d 
and  Icrew  ye  to  be  an  Iri'ihman  half  a  mUe  off. 
four  ycar5  ago,  instead  of  being  a  bcdivilIcK.1  woman, 
tumbling  about  the  world,  I  was  a«  quiet  and  respect- 
able a  widow  as  could  be  found  in  ihe  couoty  of 
Ltmerrck,  I  had  a  nice  little  farm  ai  an  ai^y  rint 
KoT-ses.  cows,  pigSj  and  servants,  ;^nd,  what  was  better 
than  all,  a  couple  of  fine  sons,  who  were  a  help  9nd 
comfort  to  mc.  But  my  black  day  was  not  far  off 
mighty  charitable  woman,  and  alwayi 
give  to  the  bacahs  and  other  be^^ar^ 
about.  Every  morm'ng,  before  1  operxii 
got  ready  the  alms   which   I  intendrH  ir) 


I    was    a 
wilting    to 
that    came 
my  door,    I 


tlui 


give  away  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  those 
should  ask  for  them,  and  I  made  so  good  a  pr^ 
paratior  that,  though  plenty  of  cripples  and  othof 
unfortunates  wandering  through  t lie  world  came  to  mc 
every  day,  part  of  the  alms  was  sure  to  remain  upon  my 
hands  every  night  when  I  closed  my  door.     The  alms 
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which  I  gave  away  consisted  of  mcaJ  ;  and  I  had  always 

a  number  of  small  measures  of  in  ale  standing  ready  on 
a  boardf  one  of  u-hich  I  used  to  empty  into  the  poke  of 
every  bacah  or  other  unfortunate  who  used  to  place  him- 
self at  the  side  of  my  door  and  cry  out '  Ave  Maria  T  or 
'  In  the  name  of  God  !  *  Wed,  one  morninp  I  ^at  wilhTn 
my  door  spinning,  with  a  little  bit  of  colleen  beside  me 
who  waited  upon  me  as  servant  My  measures  of  meal 
were  all  ready  for  the  unfortunates  who  should  come^ 
filled  with  all  the  meal  ir  the  hoLisc?  ;  for  there  was  no 
meal  in  the  hoirsc  save  what  was  in  those  measures — 
divil  a  particle,  the  whole  stock  bcinjj exhausted  ;  though 
by  evenitig  (  expected  plenty  more,  my  twn  sons  being 
gone  lotlieballybetagb,  which  was^seven  inilesdistnnt.for 
a  fresh  supply,  and  for  other  things.  Well,  \  sat  within 
my  door,  spinning,  with  my  servant  by  my  side  to  wail 
upon  me.  and  my  measures  of  male  ready  for  the  un- 
fortunates who  might  come  to  ask  for  alms.  There  \ 
sat,  quite  proud,  and  more  happy  than  I  had  ever  felt  in 
my  life  before;  and  the  unfortunates  began  tn  make 
Ihcir  appearance.  First  came  a  bac^h  on  crutches  ;  then 
came  a  woman  with  a  white  swelling;  then  came  an 
individual  who  had  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  him, 
and  was  only  a  poor  unfortunate,  wandering  about  the 
world  ;  then  came  a  far  cake,*  a  d^rk  man,  who  was  led 
about  by  a  gosii(KJii ;  after  him  a  sirnplej .  and  after  the 
simpleton  somebody  else  as  much  or  more  unfortunate. 
And  as  the  nfflicted  people  arrived  and  placed  them- 
selves by  the  sid«  of  the  door  ;ind  said  '  Ave  Mar\','  or 
■  In  the  name  of  Gorl,'  or  crossed  their  arms,  or  looked 
down  upon  the  ground,  e:ich  accordiiij;  to  his  practice,  I 
got  up  and  emptied  my  meaaui-e  of  mak*  into  his  poke, 
or  whatei-er  he  carried  about  with  him  for  receiving  the 
alms  which  might  be  given  tu  him  ;  and  my  measures  i^f 
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male  began  to  be  emptied  fast,  for  ii  st'emed  that  upon 
that  day,  ivhen  I  happened  to  be  paitkularly  short  of 
meal,  all  the  unfortunates  in  the  county  of  Limerick  htd 
conspired  together  to  come  to  ask  mc  for  alms.  At  l^st 
every  measure  of  meal  was  emptied,  «nd  there  1  «4t  in 
my  house  with  nothing  to  give  away  provided  an  ub- 
fortuiiate  should  come.  Says  1  to  the  colleen:  'What 
shall  1  do  provided  any  more  otmc  for  ail  the  mcjil  b 
gone,  and  there  will  be  no  m^^re  before  the  boys  oocnc 
home  at  night  from  the  ballybeta^h/  Says  tho  colleen; 
'  If  any  more  come,  can*t  ye  give  them  ^omcihtng  ete?' 
Says  I  :  '  1e  has  always  been  my  practice  to  grvc  m  moi, 
and  loth  should  1  be  to  alter  it ;  for  if  once  I  begin  to 
giveaway  other  things,  I  maygivcaway  all  I  have/  Say< 
the  colleen  :  *  Let's  ho|>o  no  ■  *tie  el?je  will  come :  there  have 
been  thirteen  of  them  already.'  Scarcely  had  she  said 
these  words,  whc:n  a  monstrous  woman,  half-naked,  and 
with  a  lon^  staff  in  her  hand,  on  the  lop  of  which  m-ms  i 
cross,  made  her  appearance ;  and  placing  h^r^lf  r^fct 
before  the  drior,  cried  out  so  that  you  might  have  hcAnl 
her  for  a  mile,  "Give  me  an  alms  for  the  ylory  of  God!' 
'  Good  woman,' says  I  tci  her, 'you  will  be  kiiul  crKHigh 
to  excuse  me ;  all  the  preparation  1  had  made  for  aluu 
has  been  given  away,  for  I  have  relieved  thirtetn 
unfortunates  this  blessed  morniny — so  may  the  Viir'n 
help  ye,  good  woman!'  'Give  me  an  alms*  ^^  *h« 
Beanvore,  with  a  louder  voice  than  befivre.  *ur  it  will  be 
worse  for  you/  '  Vou  most  excuse  mc,  good  mi<^re«^' 
saya  I, '  but  I  have  no  more  meal  in  the  hou>c;  Thoot 
thirteen  measures  which  you  see  there  empty  were  Atfl 
this  morning,  fnr  wh.u  was  in  them  I  have  given  away  to 
uiifi.hTlunalcs.  So  tht^  Virgin  and  ('liild  help  you.'  'Do 
you  choose  to  ^ivc  mc  an  alma?*  she  shrieked,  «o  thai 
you  mitiht  have  heard  her  to  LondoEiderry.  '  If  ye  hai« 
nw  malL'  ^ive  mc  s»>mething  else'  "  Yon  mu*it  cxcu**-  me 
^ood  lady/  says  I:  'U  is  my  custom  to  give  «lmi  m 
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meal,  and  in  nothing  else,  I  have  none  in  the  house 
now:  but  if  ye  come  on  the  morrow  ye  shall  have  a 
triple  measure.  In  the  meanwhile  may  the  Virgin, 
Child,  anc!  the  Holy  Trinity  assist  yeT  Thereupon  she 
looked  at  me  fixedly  for  a  moment,  and  then  ^aid,  not  in 
a  loud  voicCj  but  In  a  low.  ha  If- whispered  way,  which 
was  ten  times  more  deadlj' : — 

"  '  BJaidh  an  laifnann  gan  sholas  duit  a  bheari  sh^ich  \ ' 

Then  turning  from  the  door  she  went  away  with  long 
stridei^.  Now,  honey,  can  ye  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
those  words?" 

"  They  mean,"  said  I,  *'  unless  I  am  much  mistaken: 
'  May  the  Mass  never  comfort  ye,  you  dirty  queen  ! '  " 

"Ochuiie!  that's  the  maning  of  them,  <iure  enough. 
They  arc  cramped  words,  but  J  guessed  that  was  the 
meaning,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Well,  after  hearing 
the  evil  prayer,  1  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  quite  stunned  ; 
at  length  recovering  myself  a  bit  I  said  to  the  colleen : 
'  Get  up,  and  run  after  the  woman  and  tell  her  to  ccimc 
back  and  cro3s  the  prayer/  I  meant  by  crossing  that 
she  should  caEl  it  bac^  or  do  something  that  would  take 
the  venom  out  of  it.  Well,  the  colleen  was  rather  loth 
to  go,  for  she  was  a  bit  scared  herself,  but  on  my 
beseeching  her,  she  got  up  and  ran  after  the  woman,  and 
being  rather  swjft  of  foot,  at  last,  though  with  much 
difficulty,  overtook  her,  and  begged  her  to  come  back 
and  cross  the  prayer,  but  the  divil  ofa  woman  would  do 
no  such  thing,  and  when  the  colleen  persisted  she  told 
her  that  If  she  didn't  go  back,  she  would  say  an  evil 
prayer  over  her  too.  So  the  colleen  left  her,  and  came 
back>  crying  and  frighted.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  I 
remained  sitting  on  the  stool  speechless,  thinking  of  the 
prayer  which  the  woman  had  said,  and  wishing  1  had 
given  her  everything  1  had  in  the  world,  rather  than  she 
should  have  said  it.     At  night  came  home  the  boys^  and 
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found  their  mother  sitting  on  the  stool,  like  one  stupcftcd. 

'  What's   (he  matter  with  ytiii,  muther  ?'  ihey  satd    "Gtt 

up  and   hd|j    us  tu  unpack.     Wc  have  bruught  hucnc 

plenty  of  thini^'s  on  the  car.  and  amongst  others  u  wbok 

Ixjil  of  meal.'     *Vou  might  as  well  have  left  it  behind 

you/  said  I  ;  '  this  morniiig  a  single  measure   of  auk 

would  have  been  lo  me  of  all  the  assistance  n\  the  wdiU, 

but  1  tjuistion  now  if  I  shall   ever  want    meal    ^gaxn* 

They  a^k[:d  mc  wWaX  had  happened  to  tnc.  and   aftcf 

some  time  I  told  them  huw  a  mtiiistrous  tvomjin  lud 

been  to  me.  and  had  said  ^n  «vil  [>r;iyer  over  mc,  becatiie 

havmg    nu  meal  In  tlie  liouiie  1  had  not  given  her  n 

alms.     *Ci*rne,  mother/  said  rhey,  'get  up  and  help  la 

to  unload  1  never   mind   the   prayer   of  the   monsLroui 

woman— it  is  all  nonsense,'     Well,  1  got  up  and  helped 

lliem  to  unload,  and  cooked  them  a  bit,  and  ^al  duvn 

with  them^  and  tried  to  be  merry,  but  fel(  that    I  waj  fio 

longer  the  woman  that  1  was.    The  next  day  1  didn^ 

seem  lo  care  what  became  of  mc,  or  how  m^ittcrs  wnrt 

on,  and  though  there  was  now  plenty  of  meal  in  lh« 

house,  not  a  mc^ure  did  1  fill  with  ft  to  give  away  in 

the  shape  of  alms  ;  and  when  the  bacah^  and  the  hprott* 

women,  and   the  dark   men.  and   the  other  unrortunates 

placed  themselves  at  the  aide  of  the  door,  and  gtvc  aic 

to  understand  that  they  wanted  alms,  each  in  hb  ar  her 

particular  manner,  divil  an  alms  did  I  give  them,  but  kt 

them  stand  and  took   no  heed  of  tliem,  so  th^t  at  U«l 

they  took  themselves  off.  grumbling  and  cursing.     And 

little  did  1  care  for  their  grumblings  and  cunnings.     Tiro 

days  before  I  wouldn't  have  had  an  unfortun;ite  gnimbk 

at  me.  or  curse  me,  for  a!l  tlie  riches  lx:luw  the  sun ;  but 

novi'  their  grumblings  and  curses  didn't  yive  mc  ihe  «l^hV- 

c*t  unasines:s,  for  I  had  an  evil  prayer  spoken  ^^ain-^t  mc 

in  the  Shanna  Gailcy  by  the  monatrou:^  ^voman,  And  1 

knew  that  \  was  blighted  in  this  \vor)d  and  the  next 

In    a   little  time    1    ceased    tf>    pay  any   heed    to    tlit 
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forming  business,   or  to  the  affairs  of  the  house,  hj 
that  my  sons  had    no  comfort  in  their  home.     And  I 
took  to   drink  and  induced  my    eldest  son  to  lake  to 
drink  loo — my  youngest  son,  hort'cver,  did  not  take  t(i 
tlrink.   but    conducted    himrielf   well,    and    toiled    and 
laboured    like    a    horse,   and  often  begged   me  and    his 
brother  to  consider  vvHat  we  were  about,  and  not  to  go 
on  in  a  way  which  would  bring  us  all  to  ruin,  but  1  paid 
no  rej^'ard  ta  what  he  said,  and  his  brother  followed  my 
oxamplen    5a    that    at   last    seeing    thing!^   ivere    getting 
worse  every  day^  and  that  we  should  soon  be  turned  out 
of  house  and  home,  for  no  rint  ^as  paid,  every  jjcimy  thr*t 
could  be  ^ot  being  consjncd  in  Wristc.  he  bade  us  fare- 
well and  wt?nl  and  listed  for  a  sodgcr     But  if  matters 
were  bad  enough  before   he  went  awiiy,  they  became 
much  \Kir5e  after :  for  now  ivhen  tho  unfortunates  came 
to  the  dooj   for  alms*  instead  of  letting  them  ^tand  \\\ 
pace  till  they  were  tired,  and  took   themselves  off,   I 
\vould  mock  them  and  pomt  at  them,  and  twit  them  with 
their  sores  and  other  misfortune*,  and  not  unfrequently 
would   fling  scalding  water  over  them,   which  would 
nd  them  howling  and  honing  away,  till  at  last  there 
was  not  an  unfortunate  but  feared  to  come  within  a  mile 
f  my  door.     Moreover  I  bc;;Hn  to  misconduct  myself  at 
ch&pel.  more  especially  at  the  Aifrionn  or  Mass,  for  no 
sooner  was  the  bell  rung,  and  the  holy  Ciirpus  raised,  than 
I  would  shout  and  hoorah,  and  go  tumbling  and  toppling 
lonff  the  floor  before  the  holy  body,  as  I  just  now 
tumbled  along  the  road  before  y<iU,  s<>  that  the  people 
were  scandali/.ed.  ;ind  would  take  me  by  the  shoulders 
and  Inm  me  nnt  nf  doors,  and  began  to  talk  of  ducking 
mc  jn  tile  bog      The  priest  of  the  palish,  however,  look 
my  part,  saying  thai  1  ought  not  lo  be  persecuted,  for 
tt^t   1    was   not  accountable   fur    what  1  did,  beini^  a 
pos^ssed    fierson,   and    under   the   influence  of  divils. 
'  These,  however/  said  he,  'I'll  soon  cast  out  from  her,  and 
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then  the  woman  will  be  a  holy  cratur,  oiuch  better  ilufl 
she  ever  was  before."  A  ven'  learned  man  was  Fatfw 
Hogan.  especially  in  casting  out  divils,  and  a  potly, 
good'looking  man  too,  only  he  hac]  a  large  nibicOD  dok; 
which  people  said  he  got  by  making  over  free  with  the 
cratur  in  sacrct-  1  had  often  looked  at  the  nose,  whea 
thediv^il  was  upon  me,  and  felt  aii  inctlnatJon  to  mm 
hold  of  it,  just  to  set  how  iL  fdt.  Well,  he  had  me  to 
his  house  several  ijmes,  and  there  he  pul  holy  clolhl 
upon  me,  and  tied  holy  images  to  mc.  and  reaid  to  me 
out  of  holy  books,  and  sprinkled  holy  water  over  me.azd 
put  c|uestion!i  to  me,  and  at  last  was  so  plai^  with  the 
answers  I  gave  him,  that  he  pr^ched  a  sermon  about  idc 
in  the  chapel,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  cast  six  of 
my  diviU  out  of  me,  and  5houId  cast  out  the  seventh, 
which  was  the  last,  by  the  next  Sabbath,  and  then  sbouH 
present  me  to  the  folk^  \w  the  chapel  a*  pure  a  ves^  J» 
the  blessed  Mary  herself— and  that  I  was  desiii^ed  toac- 
complhh  great  things,  and  to  be  a  mighty  in^trumenl  i> 
the  hands  of  the  Holy  Church,  for  that  he  mtendcd  l» 
write  a  book  about  me,  describing  the  miracle  he  hid 
performed  in  casting  the  seven  divils  out  of  me,  which  he 
should  get  printed  at  the  printing-pre«*i  of  the  blet^cH 
Columba.  and  shuuld  send  me  through  ^11  IruUiui  lu  kH 
the  copies,  the  prohts  of  which  would  go  lowardi  tkc 
-support  of  tile  holy  society  for  casting  out  uticlane  spirits 
to  which  he  himself  belonged.  Well,  the  people  ihowtd 
that  they  were  plased  by  a  Icud  shout,  and  ucri!  av^ 
longing  fur  the  next  Sunday  when  I  was  to  be  prraci^ied 
to  them  without  a  diviJ  in  me.  Five  times  the  next 
week  did  I  ^o  tu  tJic  priest's  house,  to  be  read  to>  and  be 
liprinkted,  and  havo  cloths  put  upon  mc,  in  order  that  Ite 
work  of  casting  out  (he  la«r  divil,  which  it  «c«ni»  aai 
stroii^t^r  ih^n  idl  the  re^l,  might  he  (ii;uli--  «ini>kth  tfd 
Fii^y.  and  on  the  Saturday  1  came  tu  hjvv<:  the  lui  dn-J 
cast  out,  i;nd  f  jund  his  nverince  in  lull  canonicals,  scsted 
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his  atsy  chair,     '  Daughter/  satd  he  when  he  saw  me, 
the  work  is  nearly  over.     Now  kneel  down  before  me, 
ind  I  will  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  your  forehead, 
ind  Chen  you  will  feel  the  last  and  strongest  of  the  divila, 
which  have  so  long  possessed  yCn  go  out  of  ye  throi^h 
four  eyrrs,  as   1  expect  you   will   say  to  the  people  as- 
mbled  in  the  chapel  to-morrow."     So  I  put  myself  on 
y  kncca  before  his  reverence,  who  after  muttering  somc- 
in£  to  himself,  either  in  Latin  or  Sharna  Gailcy — I 
lieve  it  was  Latin, said/ Look  me  in  the  face,  daughterl' 
Well»  I  Uxjked  his  reverence  I'n  the  face,  and  there  I  saw 
is  nose  looking  so  large,  red,  and  inviting  that  I  could 
lot  resist  the  temptation,  and  before  his  reverence  could 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross^  which  doubtless  would  have 
Jriven  the  divil  out  of  me,  1  made  a  spring  at  it,  and 
iizJng  hold  Ky^  it  with  forefinger  and  thumb,  pulled  hard 
it.     Hot  and  inclioiis  did  it  feel.     Oh,  the  yell  that 
Us  reverence  gave  !     However,  I  did  nut  let  go  my  hold, 
ut  kept  pulling  at  the  nose,  till  at  last  to  avoid  the 
orment,  his  reverence  came  tumbling  down  upon  me, 
:ausing  me  by  his  weight  to  fall  back  upon  the  floor- 
it  tht  yell  which  he  gave,  and  at  the  noise  of  the  fall, 
n  came  rushing  his  reverences  housekeeper  and  iiable- 
oy,  u'ho  seeing  us  down  on  the  floor,  his  reverence  upon 
ne  and  my  hand  holding  his  reverence's  nose,  for  1  felt 
Dth   to   let  it   go,  they    remained    in   astonishment   and 
(j^iiense-     When  his  reucrencen  however,  begged  tlicm, 
for  the  Virgin's  sake,  to  separate  him  from  the  divil  of  a 
woman,  the\'  ran  fo^^'ard^  and  having  with  some  difficulty 
freed  his  reverence's  nose  from  my  hard,  they  helped  him 
up.     The  first  thing  that  his  reverence  did,  on  being 
placed  on  hi^  1^^*  vxas  to  make  for  a  horse-whip,  ^hich 
stood  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  bul   1  guessing  how  lie 
meant  to  use  it,  sprang  up  from  the  floor,  and  before  he 
could  make  a  cut  at  me,  r;in  out  of  the  roDm,  and  hasted 
h^jme.     The  next  day,  when  all  the  people  for  twenty 
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miles  round  met  in  the  chapel^  in  the  expectitiun  of 
seeing  me  presented  to  ihem  a  purilied  and  holy  fenolc 
and  hea.ring  from  my  mouth  xUe  iicCQunt  of  tlie  mintfe 
wliiizh  his  rL\erence  had  pcrfyrmcd.  his  reverence  nude 
hi^  appearance  in  the  pulpit  with  a  dale  of  gould  bttcr^ 
leaf  on  liis  ntksc»anci  from  the  pulpit  he  told  ihc  people' 
hovs-  I  had  used  him,  showing  them  the  goold  baler's  lof 
on  h[«  featurr^.  ^^  tcstimorky  of  die  truth  af  h-- 

fmishinf:  by  saying  Ihat  if  at  fir^l  there  were  acvt.. 

there  were  now  sc\en  times  seven  wilhtn  mc  WeJL  ^i^W 
the  people  heard  ibe  sttjr>%  and  saw  \w  ntwc  with  Ifce 
baler's  leaf  upon  it.  iheyat  first  Ixgan  to  laugh*  but  «h0i 
he  ap|jealcd  to  their  consciences,  and  asked  ihcin  Ifflodti 
\\-.»  Titting  tratement  for  a  prai^tn  ihey  >itid  it  was  ooC. 
and  that  if  he  would  only  but  curse  me,  tlicy  would  torn 
d<3  him  justice  upon  me.  His  reverence  then  cur^ul  bf| 
book,  bell,  and  candle,  and  the  people,  ^ttin^  off  fT^nti  ihe 
clia|K'1.  c;ime  ilk  a  crowd  to  the  house  ^vlicre  I  lived,  fai 
wrakc  vengeance  upon  me.  Overtaking  t^y  son  by  t 
way.  who  was  coming  home  in  a  state  of  intoxicalion,! 
they  bate  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  and  Irft  hm 
seni^eless  on  the  ground,  and  no  doubt  would  have  «er«d| 
me  much  worst?,  unly  seeing  them  coming,  and  gurmiif 
what  they  came  about,  though  [  was  a  bit  inioxkatoi| 
myself,  1  escaped  by  the  back  of  the  house  out  into  te' 
bog,  where  I  hid  myself  amidst  -i  cu[>-se  of  h4JL«l5,  TTie 
people  coming  to  the  huuse,  and  not  Andinir  me  tbot 
broke  and  destroyed  ex'erv'  bit  tif  furniture,  mid  WQuU' 
have  pulkxl  the  house  down,  or  set  Fire  to  it,  Kad  iKrt^DI 
individual  amon^  them  crie<l  out  that  doinf;  m>  would  bej 
of  no  use.  for  that  the  honsc  did  iVit  t>clo<tj;  to  ine.  and 
that  destroying  it  would  merely  be  an  injurj-  to  tlw  nosi 
tcnant^  So  thL<  pc^plr,  after  breaking  my  furnitufeaali 
ill-tratint>  two  or  ihice  diiLiib  bc^isis.  which  litppened  not 
to  have  been  made  a^ay  with,  went  away,  and  in  dv 
dead  of  ni^hc  I  returned  to  the  hou^,  where  I  found  m^ 
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,  who  had  just  crawled  home  covered  with  blood  and 

niisc-Si  W^  had  n't.  howcverj  a  home  long,  for  tlie  agents 

f  the  landlord  came  to  sciic  Tor  rent,  took  al!  ihcy  could 

nd,  and  turned  us  cut  upon  the  wide  world.   Myself  and 

son  wandered  together  for  an  hour  or  two,  Lhcn,  having 

B  quarrel  with  e^ch  other,  we  partH,  he  going  one  way 

and  1  anotEien     Some  little  time  after  I  he^rd  that  he 

was   transported^     As   for    myself,  1  thought    [    might 

es   w^W   take  a    leaf  'out  of   the  wornan's    book    who 

lad  been  the   ruin    of  me.     So    !■  went  about  bidding 

>eople  give  me  alms  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  threaten- 

ng  thiisf  whch  gave  me  rothmg  that  the  mass  should 

icvcr  ctjmfi)rt  them.     It's  a  dreadful  curse  that,  boncy  ; 

BJid  1  would  advise  people  to  avoid  it  even  though  they 

jive  away  all  they  have-     If  you  have  no  comfort  in  the 

mass,  you  will  have  comfort  in  nothing  else.     Look  at 

me:   I    have   no    comfort    in    the    mas:^,  for  as  stion   as 

the  priest's  bell  rine^H  I  shouts  and  hoorahs,  and  performs 

EumbEirLt^'s   before    the    blessed    corpus,  getting    myself 

icked  out  of  chapel,  and  as  little  comfort  as  I  have  in 

:he  mass  have  I  in  other  things,  which  should  be  a  com- 

art  In  me.     I    have  two  sons  who  ought    to  be   the 

rrcatast  cornfort  to  mc,  but  are  they  so?     We'll  sec — 

pne  is  transported,  and  of  course  is  no  comfort  to  me  at 

JL     The  other  is  a  sodger,     fa  he  a  comfort  to  me? 

Not  a  bit.     A  month  ago  when   1  was  travelling  through 

the  black    north,   tumbling    and    to]>pling    about,  and 

threatening  people  wilh  my  prayer,  unless  ihcy  gave  me 

alms,  a  woman,  who  knew  me,  told  me  that  he  was  with 

his  regiment   at   Cardiff  here  in    Wales,  whereupon    I 

determined  to  go  arid  sec  him,  and  crossing  the  water  got 

into  Kngland,  from  whence  1  walked  to  Ciirdiff  asking 

alms  of  the  English  in  the  common  English  way»  and  of 

the  Irish,  and  ye  are  the  first  Irish  I  have  met,  in  the 

way  in  which  1  aske<i  them  of  you.     But  when  I  got  to 

Cardiff  did  [  see  my  son  ?     I  did  not,  for  the  day  before 
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he  had  sailed  with  hU  regiment  to  a  place  ten  thousand 

miles  ^Aw^y,  so  1  ^\\^\  never  see  hU  face  again  nnr  drfiw 

comfort  from  him.     Oh,  if  there's  nn  comfon  from  itv 

mass  there's  no  comfort  from  anything  cJsc,  and  he  «ho 

has  the  evil  prayer  in  the  Shanna  Gailc>'  hrcatlicd  upoi* 

him,  will  have  no  comfort  from  the  ma»s.     Now,  hwicy. 

ye  have  heard  the  story  of  Johanna  Colgan,  the  bedtviJW 

womaTi.     Give  her  now  a  dacent  a1msan<]  let  hrrgo!' 

"  Would  you  consider  sixpence  a  decent  alm»?" 

"  I  would.     If  you  give  mc  sixpence,  I  will  tto<  wf\ 

my  prayer  over  ye," 

*'  Would  you  give  mc  a  blessing?" 

"  1  would  noi.     A  bedKilled  woman  ha*  no 

to  give/' 

'•'  Surely  if  you  arc  able  to  ask  people  to  give  yov 
for  the  glory  of  God,  you  are  able  to  gi%v  a  blcsAin^.' 
"  Bodderation  !  are  ye  going  to  give  me  $ixpen<v  ?' 
*'No!  he  re '^  a  shilling  for  you!     Take  it  and  gK»  oi 
peact" 

"  There's  no  pace  for  mc''  said  Johanna  CoJ^an.  taW 
the  money.  "  What  did  the  monstrous  famalc  «y  tc- 
me?  Biaidh  an  talfrionn  gan  sholas  duit  a  bhen 
sh^iTach,"'  This  is  my  pace — hoorah  ?  hoorah  '  "  th«n 
giving  two  or  three  grotesque  topple^  she  humeri  aimy. 
in  the  direction  of  Mcrthyr  Tydvil. 

*  CTuniCBcrf  Ihn  riflsrripljon,  *it  evil  prayfr*  at  Ifiey  *tr  <n1lH|. 
Gi^mman  in  (he  Jriih  Innguogc,  i-nd  are  frTC)b<TiUy  lurnttl  to  (ffrflilc. 

nccuTrcO  conncdcfJ  wiih  these  prayrri.  ctKiapoDdin^  in  imii^  invcctl^ 
[he  ciuc  deifliled  BtxiTr, 
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Rhuyyl^jro^n, 

As  I  proceeded  on  ray  way  the  scenery  to  the  south  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  river  became  surprisingly  beautiful. 
On  that  side  nobie  mountains  met  the  view,  green  fields 
and  maje^iic  woods,  the  latter  brown  it  is  true,  for  their 
leaves  were  gone,  but  not  tht?  Ichs  majestic  for  being 
brown-  Mere  and  there  were  white  farm-houses  ■  one  of 
them^  v^-hich  I  was  told  was  called  Pen  y  Glas,  was  a 
truly  lovely  little  place.  It  stood  on  the  side  of  a  *^reen 
bill  with  a  noble  forest  above  il,  ard  put  me  wonderfully 
IT  mind  of  the  hunting  lodge,  which  Ifor  Hael  allotted 
as  a  rttreat  to  Ab  fjunlym  and  Morfydd.  when  they  fled 
to  him  from  Cardigan  to  avoid  the  rage  of  the  Bow  Bach, 
and  whose  charming  appearance  made  him  say  to  his 
love : — 

*"  Mure  bliss  fw  us  our  faic  propuunda 
On  Taf  s  green  banks  ihan  T* ivy's  bound t." 

On  I  wandered.  After  some  time  llie  valley  assumed 
the  form  of  an  immense  basin,  enormous  mountains  com- 
posed its  sides.  In  the  middle  rose  hilb  of  some  aititi.ide, 
but  completely  overcrowncd  by  the  mountains  around. 
These  hills  exhibited  pleasant  inclosures.  and  were 
beautifully  dotted  with  white  farm-houses,  Down  below 
meandered  the  Taf,  its  reaches  shinint*  with  a  silvcr-liltc 
splendour.  The  whole  tuj^ethcr  formed  an  exquisite 
picture,  in  which  there  was  much  sublimity,  much  still 
quiet  life,  and  not  a  little  of  fantastic  fairy  loveliness. 

The  sun  was  hastening  towards  (he  west  as  I  passed 
a  little  cascade  on  the  left,  the  waters  of  which,  after 
running  under  the  road,  tumbled  down  a  ^pjlly  into  the 
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river.     Shortly  aftenvardft  meeting  a  man  I  asked  Ym 

how  far  it  was  to  Caerfili, 

"When  you  come  to  the  Quakers'  VarH,  which  ii  l 
little  way  further  on,  you  wil!  \jc  seven  miles  frDm  Cjct- 

*"  What  t3  the  Quakers^  \  ard  ?  ' 

"  A  place  where  the  people  called  Quaker.4  bury  thw 
ilead/' 

"  [s  there  a  village  near  It  ?  " 

''  There   is^  and    the   village  is  called    by  Ihc 
name/* 

"  Are  there  any  Quakers  in  it  P  ' 

'*Not  one,  nor  in  the  ncfighty.iurh^Kxl,  bul  thetc  »fc 
some,  1  believe,  in  Cardiff." 

'*  Why  do  ihcy  bury  their  dead  there  ?  " 

"You  should  ask  thcm^  not  mc  1  know  nothhc 
jibout  them,  and  don't  want;  they  are  a  bad  «et  of 
pec^Ie." 

"  Did  they  ever  do  you  any  harm  >  " 

"  Can't  say  they  did.  Indeed  I  nc\'er  «vr  one  in  the 
whole  of  my  life/' 

"  Then  why  do  you  call  them  bad  ?" 

"  Because  everj'body  ^^ays  tht'y  ari^" 

"Not  everj'body-  I  don't ;  1  have  alivays found  than 
the  salt  of  the  earth/' 

"Then  it  is  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour  Bui  pcthapl 
\'OU  are  one  of  them  ?  *' 

"  No,  [  belong  to  the  Church  r>f  EnghtiH  " 

"  Oh,  you  da  Then  good-night  to  yuu-  I  am  4 
Methodist,  I  thought  at  first  that  you  were  one  of  «tf 
ministers,  and  had  hoped  to  hear  from  you  s^tmcthinc 
profitable  and  conducive  to  salvation,  but " 

"Well,  5o  you  shall  Nr\'pr  speak  ill  of  proj»lc  of  whan 
you  know  nolhiiig.  If  that  isn't  a  'i;iyi[nj  ctmilocive  to 
salvation.  I  know  not  what  w     Good  evening  to  yoa* 

1    soon    reached   the  vill^e.    Sin^tar  enough,  the 
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people  of  the  very  first  house,  at  which  I  inquired 
about  the  Quakers'  Yard,  were  ciilruatcd  with  the 
care  of  il.  On  my  cxprcsainj;  a  wish  to  sec  it,  a 
young  woman  liiok  duwn  a  key,  and  said  that  if  i 
would  follow  her  she  would  show  it  me.  The  Quakers' 
bury irji-[fcl ace  is  situated  on  a  little  jieninsjla  or  tongue 
of  land,  having  a  brook  on  Jls  eastern  and  northern  sides. 
and  on  its  western  the  Taf.  It  [5  a  little  oblong  yard. 
with  low  walls,  partly  overhung  with  ivy.  The  entrance 
is  a  porch  to  the  south.  The  Quakers  are  no  friends  to 
tombstones,  and  the  only  visible  evidence  that  this  was 
a  place  of  burial  was  a  single  dag-stone,  with  a  half- 
obliterated  inscription,  which  with  ^omc  dif5culty  I 
deciphered,  and  was  as  follows: — 

To  the  Memory  of  TnoMAE  EOMUKns 

Who  died  Aprrl  iht  ninth  1B02  aged  60  yeara. 

And  of  \Uav  Rdmuvos 

Who  died  Jn-nuary  the  fourth  jijoajf^d  70. 

The  beams  of  the  descending  sun  gilded  the  Quakers' 
burial-ground  a^i  I  trod  its  precincts,  A  lovely  resting- 
place  looked  that  little  oblong  yard  an  the  peninsula. 
by  the  confluence  of  the  waters,  and  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  quiet  Christian  people  who 
sleep  within  it.  The  Quakers  have  for  some  time  pa^t 
been  a  decaying  sect,  but  they  have  done  good  work  in 
their  day,  and  when  they  are  extinct  they  are  not 
destined  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Soon  forgotten  I  How 
should  a  sect  ever  be  forgotten,  to  which  have  belonged 
three  such  men  as  George  FoXh  William  I'cnn,  and 
Joseph  Gurne)'  ? 

Shortly  after  1  left  the  Quakers'  Vard  the  sun  went 
down  and  twilight  settled  upon  the  L'arth.  Pursuing  my 
course  I  reached  ^ome  wootllands,  and  on  inquiring  of  a 
_  man,  whom  I  saw  standing  at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  the 
I  name  oflhe  district,  was  told  that  it  was  called  Vslrad 
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Manach — the  Monks'  Strath  or  valley.  This  name  il 
probably  acquired  from  having  belonged  in  times  of  oU 
to  some  monkish  establishment.  The  moon  n(»w  M^ttt 
and  the  night  wis  delightful-  A<>  1  was  wandering  Along 
[  heard  again  the  same  wild  mjisc  which  I  haci  hmrd  Bv 
night  before,  on  the  utlie^r  side  of  McrtiivT  Tydvil.  The 
cry  uf  tbc  owl  afarotTin  the  wivxilands-  Oh  that  Mran^ 
bird  1  Oh  that  .strange  cry :  Tlic^  Welsh,  ^^  I  ha\-c  ^^A 
on  a  former  occasion,  call  the  owl  Dyiluan,  Amongst 
the  cowydds  rjf  Ab  Gwilyin  there  is  one  to  ihp  dvDuvi 
It  is  full  of  abuse  agafnjst  the  bird,  with  whom  the  poet 
is  vm-  angry  for  having  with  Ibi  cry  frightened  Morf>ii«l 
back,  whi]  was  c<iming  to  the  wood  to  k^cp  an  assi^^iutioci 
with  him,  but  not  a  little  of  this  abuse  is  uonderfully 
expr(?asiveand  truthful  He  calls  iheowl  a  grcj"  ihief^thc 
haunter  of  the  ivy  bush — the  chick  of  tJie  iiak,  a  bimkldg 
eyed  witch,  greedy  of  mice,  w^'th  a  visage  like  Ihc  tnU 
forehead  of  a  big  ram.  or  the  dirty  face  of  an  old  abboft, 
which  bears  no  httle  resemblance  to  Uie  chine  of  an  ape 
Of  its  crj-'  he  says  that  it  i";  as  great  a  tormenr  i«  in 
H^cuiiiing  recollection,  a  cold  shrill  laugh  from  the  miilvt 
of  a  kettle  of  ice ;  the  rattling  of  ^ca-pcbblcft  in  an  tdA 
sheep-skin,  on  which  account  many  call  the  owl  the  htJC 
of  the  Rhu^'j'Igrtiea  The  Khugylgrocn,  it  will  bra* 
well  to  obser\e,  is  a  dry  sheepskin  ccintaining  a  nunbcf 
of  ptbbl*!_s.  and  is  u^ed  as  a  ratllc  for  frightening  crnwt 
The  liki^ning  the  vi>agc  oi  the  owl  to  the-  dirty  Citx  of 
an  old  abbca^i  is  capital,  and  the  likening  the  cry  to  die 
noise  of  the  rhuLjyl^Toen  is  anything  hiit  unfnrturalCi 
I'or,  aflur  all.  what  does  the  voice  of  the  owl  m\  much  re- 
semble as  a  diabolicaJ  rattle.  I'm  «urc  I  doo't  kttW- 
Reader.  do  you? 

!  reached  Caerhliat  about  5C%en  o'clock. and  wenitolltf 
"  itoar'^  Mend,"  near  the  niin^i  of.i  stupendous  nstlc,  <m 
which  the  beams  of  the  moon  were  falling. 
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[  SLEPT  well  during  the  right  In  the  morning  aftci 
bieakfast  I  \\'enl  to  see  the  castle,  <»vcr  which  I  was  con- 
ducted by  a  wtrnian  who  was  (ntrusted  with  its  care.  It 
stands  on  the  eastern  side-  of  the  litfle  tou-n,  and  is  a  truly 
enormous  structure,  which  brought  to  my  rerollection  a 
saying  of  our  great  Johnson,  to  be  found  in  the  account 
of  his  journey  tc  the  Western  Islands,  namely  "that 
for  all  the  castles  which  he  had  seen  beyond  the  Tweed 
the  ruins  yet  remafnirjj  nf  some  one  of  those  whtch  the 
English  built  in  Wales  would  Rnd  materials,"  The 
original  founder  was  one  John  Dc  Brysc,  a  powerful 
Norman  who  married  the  daughter  of  Llewellyn  Ap 
Jorwerth.  the  son-in-law  of  Kin^  John,  and  the  most  war- 
like of  all  the  Welsh  princes,  whose  exploits  and  particu- 
larly a  victory  which  he  ubtaincd  over  his  father-in-law. 
with  whom  he  wiis  always  at  war,  have  been  immor- 
talked  by  the  great  war-bard.  Dafydd  Hcnfras,  It  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  which  belonged  to  the  Spencers, 
and  served  fc>r  a  short  time  as  a  retre;it  to  the  un- 
fortunate Kdwar(!  the  Secind.  It  Wiis  ruined  by 
Cn>niwcll  the  grand  foe  of  the  baronial  castles  of  Britain. 
but  not  in  so  thi  trough  and  sweeping  a  manner  as  to  leave 
it  a  mere  heap  i>f  stones.  There  is  a  noble  entrance  p<>rch 
fronting  the  west— a  spachius  cimrtyard,  a  grand  batu|uet- 
in^  room,  a  corntlor  rif  Vdst  length,  several  [oft>  lowers, 
A.  chapel,  a  sally-pitrt.  a  guard-mom  and  astrargc  under- 
ground vaufttd  place  called  the  mint,  in  which  Caerfilr's 
barons  once  coined  money,  and  in  which  the  furnaces  atill 
exist  which  were  used  foT  melting  metal.  The  name 
Caerfill  is  jtaid  to  signify  the  Castle  of  Ha?itc,  and  to  have 
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been  bestowed  on  the  pile  because  it  w^  buDt  in  a  huny. 
CatTfili,  how'ever,  was  never  built  in  a  burr)",  as  the 
rcmiiiiii  show.  Moicuvt^r,  t\w.  Welsh  ivorcJ  for  haste?  ii  rxji 
ni  but  ffrwsL  Fi!  means  a  scudding  ur  darting  throng 
the  air,  which  can  have  ruthin^  to  do  with  tbc  buildit^ 
of  a  caslle.  Caeriili  sij^fiifie^  Philip's  City,  and  wxtc^lc^ 
so  after  itne  Pliilip  a  sahil-  It  no  more  means  the  ctftlc 
of  hciste  than  Tinta^  in  Cornwall  Mgnifitrs  tbc  cojitte  of 
jFuilc.  as  the  learned  have  said  it  docs,  for  Tinta|^ 
simply  means  the  house  in  the  ^11  of  the  hill,  a  tern 
admirably  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the  biiildifi(f^ 

1  started  from  Caerfilf  at  eleven  for  Newport,  di«cuil 
iibout  heventtxii  miles.  Passint^  through  a  toll-gate  I 
iiacended  an  acclivity,  from  the  top  (A  which  1  obtained  • 
full  view  of  the  castle,  looking  stem,  dark  and  inajcabc 
Descending  the  hill  I  came  to  a  bridge  o%'cr  a  river  called 
the  Rhymni  or  Rumney,  much  celebratcxi  in  Welsh  aw) 
Eng]i>h  sung — thence  to  Pcnlref  Heltws,  i»r  the  villajfrttf 
the  bead-house,  doubtless  su  called  frum  it$  havin|;  con- 
tained in  old  times  a  house  in  which  pJli^rims  might  tdl 
their  beads. 

The  (icenery  soon  became  very  beautjfal — its  bdot)'. 
howevc^r,  was  to  a  certain  extent  marred  b)'  a  hurrid  bUck 
object,  a  huge  coal  work,  the  chimneys  uf  which  were 
belching  forth  smoke  of  the  densest  de^icription.  "  Wbocn 
does  that  work  belong  to? "said  1  to  a  roan  nearly  M 
black  as  a  chimney  sweep, 

"'  Who  does  it  belting  to  ?  Why,  to  Sir  Charles." 

"  Do  you  mean  Sir  Charles  Morgan?*' 
I  don't  know.     I  only  know  that  it  belotlgji  to  Sir 
Charles,  the  kindest  hearted  and  richest  man  in  Wal& 
^nd  in  England  coo" 

Passing  some  cottages  I  heard  a  group  of  chtUrea 
speaking  English.  Asked  an  intelligent -looking  gM  if 
Rhe  could  speak  WcUh. 

'  Vesn'  said  she,  '  I  can  «pcak  it,  but  not  very  wtlL" 
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There  is  nnt  much  Welsh  spoken  by  the  children  here- 
about.    The  old  folks  hDld  more  In  il. 

I  3aw  again  the  Rh/mni  nvci,  ard  cnjsscd  it  by  a 
bridgf' ;  the  rtvcr  here  was  filthy  and  lurbidi  owing  of 
course  to  Its  having  received  the  foul  drainin^s  of  the 
neijfhbouring  coal  works.  Shortly  afterwards  I  emerged 
from  thccoom  or  valley  of  the  Rhymni,  and  entered  upi.in 
a  fertile  and  tolerably  level  district.  Tasscd  by  Llanaw.si 
and  Machen.  The  day  which  had  been  ver>'  fine  now 
became  dark  and  gloomy.  Suddenly,  as  1  was  descend- 
ing a  slope,  a  brilliant  party,  consisting  of  four  young 
ladies  in  riding -habits,  h  youthful  cavalier  and  a  servant 
in  splendid  livery — all  nn  noble  horses  swept  past  mc 
at  full  j^allop  down  the  hill.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards, seeing  a  road-mender  who  was  standinj:;  holding 
his  cap  in  hi?  hand — which  he  had  no  doubt  just 
reverentially  doffed — I  said  in  Welsh ;  "  Who  are 
those  ladies?" 

"  Merched  Sir  Charles— the  dauj;hcers  of  Sir  Charles," 
he  replied- 

"  H^nd  is  the  genileman  iheir  brother?" 

"No!  the  brother  is  In  the  CHm — fighting  with  the 
Koosfai'd-     J  don't  Icnow  who  yon  gentleman  be/' 

"  Where  does  Sir  Lharles  live  ? " 

"Down  in  the  Dyfryn.  not  far  from  Basallaig." 

"  If  I  were  10  go  and  see  him,"  I  said,  "  di)  you  think 
he  would  ijive  me  a  cup  of  ale  * " 

"  r  daresay  he  would  ;  he  has  given  mc  one  many  a 
time." 

I  Hoon  reached  Basallaig,  a  pleasant  village  standing 
in  a  valley  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  groves  of  Sir 
Charles  Morgan.  Seeing  a  decent  public-house  1  said  to 
myself.  "  I  think  I  shall  step  in  and  have  my  ale  here, 
and  not  go  running  after  Sir  Charles,  whom  ]>erhaps  after 
all  1  shouldn't  find  at  home,"  So  I  went  ii>  and  called 
for  a  pint  of  ale.     Over  my  ale  I  trifled  for  abont  half^an- 
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Iriiir,  ihcn  pd^ying  my  ^rout  1  got  ilfi  anci  atI  off  fcf 
Nc\\porl,in  the  midst  of  a  thick  mist  which  had  -^urldajly 
come  oil.  and  svhich^peutiily  wcltL-tl  inc  nt-arly  Im  Ihc  "ilcBik 

I  reached  Newport  at  •Aho\xl  half-past  four,  and  pot  ap 
at  a  large  anH  hand^iome  inn  caJled  tlic  King'*i  H^d 
During  dinner  the  vvafter,  unasked,  rdalcd  to  inc  hb 
history,  l^e  was  a  short  thick  fellow  of  about  forty,  with 
a  very  disturbed  and  fn|;htened  expn^sioo  of  coun- 
tenance. He  ^aid  that  he  was  a  native  of  Brumtns^eow 
and  had  lived  veq^  happily  at  an  inn  then?  as  vi'aiter,  but 
at  If^n^lh  had  allowed  liimstrlf  to  be  spirited  duny  to  an 
establishment  high  up  in  Wales  amidst  the  j^ccnery. 
That  very  few  visitors  came  to  the  establishment,  which 
was  iu  a  pUce  so  awfully  loiic^umc  thai  he  hoon  becaiae 
hipped,  and  was  more  than  ouce  half  in  a  mind  to  fling 
himself  into  a  river  which  ran  before  tlie  doiir  anrl  tnoaxKd 
dismally.  That  at  last  he  thon^^ht  his  best  plan  wouU 
be  to  decamp,  and  accordingly  took  French  leave  Cftrijr 
one  morning.  That  after  many  frijiht*  and  much  fatigue 
be  had  found  himself  at  Newpirt.and  taken  service  al 
the  King's  Head,  but  did  not  feel  comfortublc,  and  W3i* 
frcciucntly  vi?>ilcti  at  night  by  dreadful  drcamv  Tliat  he 
should  take  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  l^  Hmm- 
ma^en,  thou^^'h  he  was  afraid  that  he  should  tkiC  be  tbtf 
to  get  into  his  former  place,  owing  to  hit  Lingratcftil  be- 
haviour He  then  uttereil  a  rathc-t  ekx^ucnt  culogjum  on 
the  beauties  of  the  black  capital,  and  wound  up  all  fa^ 
sayinff  ihat  he  uould  rather  Ixr  a  bra/icr's  dog  at  Brvm- 
magen  than  head  waiter  at  the  best  establishment  ia 
Wales, 

After  vlinner  1  look  up  a  news|U|>eT  and  foufvil  In  tt  hw 
account  of  the  battle  of  InkermLtn,  which  appeared  lo 
have  been  fought  on  the  fifth  of  November,  the  vciy  day 
on  which  1  had  ascended  Plynlimmon.  I  w a.*  sorry  to 
find  that  my  countrymen  had  suffered  dreadfully,  and 
would  have  been  utterly  de^stroyed  but  fur  thcopponuiie 
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arrival  of  the  French.  "  In  my  ditldhood,"  said  1,  "the 
RLSsians  useH  to  help  us  against  the  French  ;  ni>w  the 
French  help  iis  against  the  Russians,  Who  know!.  buL 
before  1  die  I  may  see  Ihc  Rusnans  helping  the  French 
against  usi*" 


CHAPTER    CVIII 


Town  of  Newporl  -  Tlit  L'^k  Note  of  Recognition- -Aci  Old 
Aciiuainunce  —  Connamam  Qutan  —  The  Wake  —  The  Wild 
Irish— The  Tramping  Life — Business  and  Prij«r — Meihodjsu 
— Good  Counsel. 


NEWJ'OKT  is  a  large  town  in  Monmouthshire,  and  had 
once  u'allri  and  a  castle.  It  is  called  in  Welsh  Cas 
Newydd  ar  Wysg,  or  the  New  Castle  upor  the  Usk.  It 
*itantls  same  miles  below  Caerlfeon  ar  Wysg,  and  ^t;Ls 
probably  buift  when  that  place,  at  one  time  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towna  \i\  Britain,  began  to  fall  into 
decayn  The  Wysg  or  Usk  has  its  source  among  some 
wild  hills  in  the  soiith-xvesi  of  Rreconshirtf.  and,  after 
absorbing  several  smaller  slreams,  amongst  which  is  the 
Hondu,  at  the  mouth  of  which  Brecon  stands,  which  on 
that  account  is  called  in  Welsh  Abcr  llondu.and  tra- 
versing the  whole  of  Monmouthshire,  enters  the  Bristol 
Channel  near  Newport,  to  which  place  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  can  ascend.  Wy*ig  or  Usk  is  an  ancient 
BntJNh  word,  signifyint^  ^\atcr,  and  is  the  same  as  the 
Irish  word  uisge  or  whiskey,  for  whiskey,  though  gener- 
ally sen-ing  Co  denote  a  spirituous  ln^uor,  in  great  vo^ue 
amoni^C  the  Irish,  mears  simply  water.  The  proper 
term  fur  the  spirit  is  uisquebaugh,  literally  acqua  vit^, 
bul  the  compound  being  abbrtvialed  by  the  Fnglish.  who 
have  always  been  notorious  for  their  habit  of  clipping 
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wnrds,  one  of  the  strongest  of  spirits  is  now  g«TKriIly 
denominated  by  a  word  which  >s  properly  cxprC9wvt<4 
the  simple  element  water. 

Monmouthshire  is  at  present  considered  ark  LngliiA 
county,  though  eonainly  ufth  little  rea^om.for  ii  n<il  onh' 
stands  on  llit^  wt^^^tem  side  of  the  Wye,  but  the  luinoirf 
Almost  all  its  [jarishc^  are  Wclahn  and  many  thuusmndsol' 
its  population  .still  speak  the  Welsh  laiiE;ua4;e.  It  is  olkd 
in  Welsh  Sir,  or  Shire,  Fyn*y,  and  takes  it?i  name  from 
the  town  Mynwy  or  Moiimouti],  which  receive*  itft  omu 
appellation  ffum  the  river  Mynwy  or  Miimo,  un  whkli  it 
standi.  There  is  a  river  of  much  the  saiTic  name,  not  tn 
Maccdon  hut  in  the  Peninsula,  namely  the  Minho,ii1iidk 
protwhl}'  got  its  denomin:UioTi  Jrom  th;it  race  cggnate  lo 
the  Cumry,  the  Gael,  who  were  the  firat  coloniiem  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  whfise  generic  name  yet  stares  u<  In  the 
face  nnd  salutes  our  cars  in  the  words  G^Iicia 
I'urtu^U 

I  left  Newport  at  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  l6tb; 
roads  were  very  wet,  there  having  been  a  deluge  of 
during  the  right.  The  morning  was  a  regular  Ncn'cnitHf 
one.  dull  and  gloomy.  Desirous  of  knowing  whercabonU 
\n  these  parts  the  Wcl.sb  language  ceased*  1  tntcrroi-atcd 
several  people  whom  1  met.  First  *pnke  to  Esthar 
Williams,  She  told  me  she  came  from  Pcnnow,  some 
mile^  farther  on.  that  she  cnuld  si>eak  Welsh,  arid  thai 
indeed  all  the  people  could  for  at  least  eight  milc^t  to  the 
east  of  Newport.  This  latter  assertion  of  hcr^  waK 
however,  anything  but  corroborated  by  a  young  WTMnaa, 
with  a  pitcher  on  her  head,  whom  1  shortly  aftcTWafrfi 
met,  for  she  informed  me  that  she  could  vpcak  no  Wdill, 
and  that  for  one  who  could  speak  It,  from  vrbcrc  I  waft 
to  the  place  where  it  ceased  altogether,  there  were  ten 
who  could  not  I  believe  the  real  fact  is  that  about  haif 
the  people  for  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  east  of  New^ 
port  speak  Wehh,  more  or  less,  as  about  lialf  those  «faoiD 
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!    met  and  addressed  in   Welsh,  answered  me  in  that 
tongue. 

Passed  through  Fennow  or  Penhow,  a  small  i/illage. 
The  scenen""  m  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  is  highly 
intert'iting-  'iVi  the  north-wesl  at  some  dislance  is 
Mynydd  Turvcy,  a  sharp  pointed  blue  mountain.  To 
the  south-east,  on  the  right^  much  nearer,  are  two  beau- 
tiful g^reen  liills,  the  lowe.^l  prettily  wooded,  and  having 
on  its  top  a  fair  white  mansion  called  Penhow  Castle, 
which  bcton^^  tn  a  family  of  the  name  of  Cave.  Thence 
to  Llanvachcs.  a  pretty  little  village.  When  I  was  about 
the  middle  of  this  place  \  heard  an  odd  sound,  snmethini^ 
like  a  note  of  recoRnition,  which  attracted  my  attention 
to  an  object  very  near  to  me,  from  which  it  seemed  to 
proceed,  and  which  v\a5  comiiiij  from  tlit:  direction  in 
which  1  was  going.  It  was  the  figure  seemingly  of  a 
female,  wrapped  in  a  coarse  blue  eloak,  the  feet  bare  and 
the  legi;  bare  also  nearly  up  to  the  knee,  both  terribly 
splashed  with  the  slush  of  the  road.  The  head  mas 
surmounted  by  a  kind  of  hood,  which  Ju_st  permitted  me 
to  sec  coarse  red  hair,  a  broad  face,  grey  eyes,  a  snubbed 
nose,  blubber  lips  and  grcal  white  teclh — the  eyes  were 
staring  intently  at  me-  1  stopped  and  stared  too^  and 
at  last  thought  I  recognised  the  features  of  the  uncouth 
girl  \  had  seen  011  the  green  near  Chester  with  jhe  Irish 
tinker  TouHough  and  his  wife. 

"  Dear  me  ! "  ^laid  I,  "  did  I  not  see  you  near  Chester 
last  summer?" 

"  To  be  sure  ye  did  :  and  ye  were  going  to  pass  me 
without  E  word  uf  notice  or  kindness  had  1  not  given 
yc  a  bit  of  a  hail." 

"  Weil,"  said  I,  "  1  beg  your  pardon,  liow  is  it  all 
wid  ye? " 

"  Quite  well.     How  is  it  wid  ycre  banner  ?  " 

"  Tolerabiy.     Where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  From  Chepstow,  ycre  banner." 
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"And  where  are  you  going  lo?" 

"Ti>  Newport,  yete  lunner." 

"Anci     I    come   from    New|Kjrl,  vl\v\    am    goinj;  *»1 
Chepstow-     Where's  Tourlough  and  his  wife?" 

"At  Cardiif.  yctc  hanner;  I  A\^\  Join  ibcm  «fiiA 
U>- morrow." 

"  Have  you  been  long  away  fram  them  ?  " 

"  About  a  week,  yere  hanner" 

"  And  wiiat  have  you  been  doting?  " 

'*  Selling  my  needles,  ycre  banner," 

*'Ohl  you   sell   needle,'?.    Well.  I  am  Riad  to  hive] 
met  )^u.     Let   me  see.     There's  a   nice  little  inn 
the    right :     won't    you     come     in     and     have 
refreshment?" 

'*  Thank  ycre  hanner ;  I  have  no  objection  to  talcc  »; 
l^lass  wid  an  old  Iricnd.'' 

'  Well,  then,  come  in  ;  >"ou  must  be  tired,  and  \  »JwIT 
be  glad  to  have  some  conversaCjon  with  you," 

We  went  inter  the  inn — a  little  tidy  place.  On  my 
calling;,  h  respectable- looking  old  man  made  \i\s  a^jpov- 
ance  behind  a  bar.  After  servinR  my  companion  with 
a  glass  of  peppermint,  which  she  *^ajd  she  }>rcfcrTed  tn 
anything  else,  and  me  with  a  glass  uf  ale,  lioth  i*f  whidl 
1  paid  for,  he  retired,  ajid  we  sat  down  on  two  old  chain 
beneath  a  window  in  front  of  the  bar. 

"Well/"  said  I. '*  I  suppose  you  have  IrUh:  h^eS 
slamte " 

"Slainte  yuit  a  shaoi,"  said  the  girl,  tastinf^  ha 
j)epj>erminl, 

"WelL  hywdijyuu  like  it?" 

"  ll'.t  very  nice  indeed/' 

'  That's  more  than  [  can  »ay  of  the  il<%  which*  Ukt 
^tt  the  ale  m  these  parts  is  bitter     Well,  what  pvt  of' 
Ireland  do  you  come  frum  ?  " 

''From  no  part  at  alL  I  nc\'er  was  in  IrcUad  in  my 
life,     I  am  frum  Scotland  Koad,  Mancheatcr." 
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"Wliy.  I  thought  you  were  Irish  1" 
"And  so  I  am  ;  nnd  all   the  more  fmm  being  bora 
where  I  was.     Tlicrcs  i>oi  ^i»ch  a  place  for  [nsli  In  all 
the  world  as  Scotlaml  Road/' 

"Were  your  father  and  mother  from  Ireland?" 
"  My  mother  was  from  Ireland  ;  my  father  was  Irish 
of  Scotland  Road,  where  lliey  met  and  married," 
"  And  what  did  they  do  after  they  married  ?  '* 
'■  Why,  they  worked  hard,  and  did  iheir  best  !o  j;et  a 
livdibnod  for  Cheinselveji  and  children,  uf  ^vhich  ihey 
had  several  besides  myself,  whn  was  the  eldest.  My 
father  wa?  a  bricklayer,  and  my  mnthcr  .sold  apples  and 
oranj;fes  and  other  fruits,  accor<linff  tn  the  *ieasoi%  ;ind 
also  whi*^key,  whicli  she  made  herself,  as  she  well  knew 
how;  for  vny  mnther  was  not  'inly  a  Connacht  woman, 
but  an  out-and-out  Toniiamara  quean,  and  when  only 
thirteen  had  wrought  with  the  lads  who  used  to  make 
the  raal  CJ-atur  on  the  islands  between  Ochterard  and 
BalJy  na  hinch.  As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  helped  my 
mother  in  making  and  disjjosinfi  of  the  whiskey  and  in 
selling  the  fruit.  A^  for  the  other  children,  \\i^'  all  died 
when  young,  of  faverw,  of  which  there  is  always  plent>' 
in  Scotland  Road-  Abt^ul  four  years  ago — that  is,  when 
I  was  just  fifteen — there  wa^  a  great  quarrel  among  the 
workmen  about  wage.s.  Some  wanted  more  than  their 
masters  were  willLng  to  jjise  ;  nthcrs  were  willing  to 
take  what  wa^  offered  Ihcin.  Those  who  uere  dis- 
satisfied were  called  bricks  ;  those  who  were  not  were 
called  dungs.  My  father  was  a  brick  ,  and,  being  a 
gotid  man  with  his  fist-s,  was  looked  upon  as  a  \i:f^' 
proper  person  to  fight  a  principal  man  amongst  the 
dungs.  They  fought  in  the  fields  near  Salford  for  a 
pound  a  side.  My  father  had  it  all  his  own  way  fur 
the  first  three  roLirids,  but  in  the  fourth,  receiving  a 
blow  under  the  ear  from  the  dung,  he  dropped,  and 
never  got  up  again,  dying  suddenly^     A  grand  wake 
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my  father  hdd.  for  which  my  mother  furtiishod  loqvc^ 
bnus^"  S^Jorc ;  and  comfortably  and  dacciitJy  il  pu«^ 
over  till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  momiiig,  when.! 
dispute  happening  to  arise — not  on  the  mattfT  trf  **^ 
for  there  was  not  a  dung  amongst  the  Irish  of  SciMland 
Road— but  as  to  whethcT  the  O'Kccfs  or  CyKdljri  wen 
kings  of  Ireland  a  thousand  years  aj;o,  a  gcrienl  fiflrt 
look  place,  which  brought  in  the  piiJicc,  who,  bcjo^  «on 
dreadfully  baten,  ^s-  we  all  turned  upon  thefn,  vrvntand 
fetched  the  military,  with  whose  help  thr^y  Cnnlt  and 
locked  up  several  of  the  party,  am*mgst  whom  wTTf  my 
mother  and  my^lf.  till  the  next  mornitig,  when  wc  woi 
taken  befnrc  the  maf^i'^trale'^,  who,  after  a  ■^Eif'ht  *cfJ(J' 
ing,  set  lit  ^l  libenv.  one  of  ihcm  "iaying  that  such  db» 
tiirbance";  formei)  part  of  the  Iriiih  fMnfrr^l  n^vicr; 
rthcrcupon  wc  returned  to  the  house,  and  ihc  rest  <rf 
the  party  joining  us.  we  carried  my  Tnthcr's  bodf  l9 
the  churchyard,  where  we  buried  it  very  dnccotly,  *rilli 
many  tears  and  groanings," 

"And  hfjw  did  your  mother  and  you  get  on  Jifrrr 
your   father  was  buried?*' 

''As  well  as  we  could,  ycrc  banner^  ^c  5ok3  fiijit, 
and  now  and  then  a  drop  of  whiskey,  whkh  wc  made: 
but  this  stat<?  of  thing's  did  not  last  \of\^.  Uir  ofie  d*y 
my  mother  seeing  the  dung  who  had  killed  tny  fallirr. 
she  flung  a  large  flint  stone  acid  knocked  out  hvt-  riefct 
eye.  for  doing  which  she  was  taken  up  «nd  tricdn  and 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  chielty  ii  waa 
thought  because  she  had  been  heard  to  tay  thAl  die 
would  Ho  the  durg  a  mischief  the  fir^t  lime  she  met 
him.  She,  however,  did  not  suffer  ul)  her  scntcrvc^ 
for  before  she  had  been  in  prison  three  months  rfw 
caught  a  disorder  which  carried  her  off.  I  went  on 
selling  fruit  by  myself  whilst  she  was  in  trouble,  4iid 
for  some  time  after  her  death,  but  'very  IntiHy  md 
melancholy.     At   last  my  ui>cle  Tourlough,  or,  as  the 
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English  would  call  him,  Charles,  chancing  to  come  to 
Scotland  Road  along  with  his  family.  1  vvai  glad  to 
accept  Ax\  invitation  lo  join  them  which  he  ^ve  me, 
and  with  Chcm  J  have  been  ever  i^ince,  travelling  about 
Kngland  and  Wales  and  Scotland,  helping  my  aiinl 
with  ihe  children,  and  driving  much  ihc  same  trade 
which  ahc  has  driven  for  twenty  years  pasl,  which  is 
not  an  unprofitable  one/' 

"  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  IcU  me  all  you 
do?" 

"Why  I  sells  needles,  a^  1  said  before,  and  some- 
times I  bu3's  things  of  scr%'ants,  and  sometimes  I  tells 
fortunes," 

"Do  you  ever  do  anything  in  the  way  of  strio- 
pachas?'' 

"  Oh  no  !  [  never  do  anything  in  Lliat  line  ,  I  would 
be  burnt  first.  I  wonder  you  should  dream  of  such  a 
thing,'^ 

"Why  surely  it  is  not  worse  than  buying  things  of 
servant?!,  who  no  doubt  ste^l  them  fn:>m  their  employers, 
or  telling  fortunes,  which  is  dealing  with  the  devil.'* 

"Not  worse?  Vc5,  a  thousand  times  worse;  there  is 
nothing  so  very  particular  in  doing  them  things,  but 
striopachas — Oh  dear  !  " 

"  It's  3  dreadful  thing  I  admit,  but  the  other  things 
are  quite  as  bad  ;  you  should  do  none  of  them." 

"I'll  take  good  care  that  I  never  do  one.  and  that  is 
striopacha^ ;  them  other  things  1  know  are  net  quite 
right,  and  I  hope  soon  to  have  done  wid  them  ;  any  day 
I  can  shake  them  off  and  looli  people  in  the  face,  but 
were  f  once  to  do  striopachas  I  could  never  hold  up 
my  head'' 

*'  How  comes  it  that  you  have  such  a  horror  of 
striopachas  ? " 

"  I  got  it  from  my  mother,  and  she  got  it  from  hers, 
All  Irish  women  have  a  dread  uf  striopacha^i.     It^s  the 


only  thing  that  frights  them  :  1  manes  the  witd  IriA 
for  as  for  the  quality  women  I  have  heard  they  art  n» 
bit  better  than  the  English.  Come,  ytrc  hannci,  td'i 
talk  of  something  else/" 

"  Voii  were  raying  now-  tha(  }'Oii  were  thifiWnj;  rf 
leaving  off  fortune-tplling  and  buying  ihinjjs  t\{  «ervuitL 
Do  you  mean  to  depend  up^jn  your  needle*  alone?* 

"No;  I  am  thinking  of  leaving  off  tramping  ih©- 
^eUier  and  going  Ui  the  Tir  na  Siar," 

"  Isn't  that  America?** 

'*  It  is,  yere  hanner;  the  land  nf  the  west  is  Amenta' 

"A  long  way  for  a  lunc  girl." 

"  [  ?)h<niUI  not  be  alone,  yere  hanncf  ;  1  should  be  «H 
my  uncle  Tourlough  and  his  wife." 

"  Are  they  going  to  America  ?  " 

"They  are,  yere  hanner:  they  Intendji  lesving  off 
business  and  going  to  America  next  spring." 

■'  It  will  cost  money." 

*'  It  will,  yere  banner ;  but  they  have  got  money,  utd 
so  have  \" 

"  Is  it  because  busini^jts  is  slack  thai  ymt  are  tJtJnUiq; 
of  fjoing  lo  America?" 

"  Oh  no,  yere  banner ;  wc  i^ish  to  go  ther^  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  <.>ld  ways  aiid  habit?,  amon^t  wtiich  ite 
fMrtune-telling  ancf  buying  things  nf  sarvant*,  which  ycie 
hanner  wa-i  jisi  now  checking  me  wid/' 

■*  And  can't  you  get  rid  of  them  here  ?  "* 

''Wc  cannot,  yere  banner.  If  wc  i^lay  hcnf  v*c  m«*t 
goon  tramping,  anti  it  i-i  well  known  that  doing  ihew 
thing!*  is  part  of  irj.m|nn^r," 

"  And  wha?  wonid  yon  <l(i  in  America?" 

"Oh,  we  cijuid  ilo  plenty  of  things  in  America — iemdI 
bkcly  wc  should  buy  a  |>icce  of  lanfl  an<l  seltle  dowit* 

"  How  came  yon  to  sec  the  ^v'ickcdAC!fi^  of  the  trwap- 
ing  life?" 

"By  hearing  u  grr^t  many  san nuns  ariU  |inmc1i>nf\ 
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and  having  oflen  had  the  Bible  read  to  us  by  ho!y 
woT¥ien  who  came  to  our  tent" 

'*  Of  what  religion  do  you  call  yourselves  now  ?  *' 

*' 1  don't  kntju',  yere  hanncr ;  we  are  *^^rve^  unsettled 
aUnit  religion.  VVc  "crc  oucc  Catholics  and  carried 
Saint  Culman  of  Cloy ne  about  w-id  us  in  a  bo3c ;  but 
after  hearing  a  sermon  ai  a  church  about  imafrcs.  we 
went  home,  took  the  ^aint  oul  of  hi.s  box  and  cast  him 
into  a  river," 

^'  Oh  it  will  never  dr>  to  belong^  to  the  Popish  religion, 
a  reli^on  which  upholds  idnl-worship  and  persecutes  the 
Bible^"<">u  should  belong  tfj  the  Church  of  Kngli»nd/' 

"  Well,  perhaps  we  should,  yere  banner,  ifit.*;  ministers 
were  not  such  proud  violent  men.  Oh,  you  little  know 
how  they  look  down  upon  all  poor  people,  especially  on 
us  tramps.  Once  my  poor  aunt,  Tourlough's  wife,  who 
has  always  had  stronger  conviction  than  any  of  us, 
followed  one  of  them  home  after  he  had  been  preaching, 
and  begged  him  to  give  her  GnJ.  and  was  told  by  him 
that  she  was  a  thief,  and  if  she  didn't  take  hcrscff  out  of 
the  house  he  would  kick  her  out" 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,"  said  I;  "vou  had  better  join  the 
Methodists — I  should  say  thai  their  ways  would  suit  you 
belter  than  those  of  any  other  denomination  of 
Christians.'' 

"Yere  hanner  knows  nothing  about  them,  otherwise 
ye  wouldn't  talk  in  that  manner  Their  waj's  woutd 
never  do  for  people  who  want  to  have  done  with  lying 
and  staling,  and  have  always  kept  themj^cKcs  danc  from 
striopacha.'^.  Their  word  is  not  worth  el  rotten  .slraw, 
yere  banner,  and  in  every  transaction  which  they  have 
with  people  they  try  to  cheat  and  overreach — ask  my 
uncle  Tivirlou^h^  who  has  had  many  dealings  with  them. 
Hut  what  is  far  woim:,  they  do  that  which  the  wildest 
callccn  t'other  side  of  OuKtcr.iardc  would  be  burnt  rather 
than  do.      Who  can  tell  ye  more  irn   that  point  than  I, 


/ere  banner?  I  have  been  at  their  chapeU  at  oighb. 
and  have  listened  lo  their  screaming  prayers,  and  hxtt 
5cen  wbat'-s  been  going  on  oiEtsidc  the  chapels  aflcr  thor 
services,  as  they  call  them,  were  t>vcr— I  never  ^vr  Hr 
like  going  on  outside  Fatbcr  Tohan's  chapcJ,  yxn 
banner!  Yere  banner's  hanner  asked  mc  if  I  evcf  M 
anything  in  the  way  of  stnopacbas-^now  I  tell  ye  that  1 
was  ncvev  asked  to  d<i  anything  in  thai  line  but  ivy  oat 
of  them  folks— a  grreat  man  amongst  them  he  wav  buh 
in  the  way  of  buainea;  and  prayer,  for  he  was  a  cwr- 
nierciaf  traveller  durjni^  sin  days  of  the  week  v>d  a 
preacher  on  the  seventh — and  such  a  preacher,  Wd^ 
one  Sunday  night  after  he  had  ^ntachetl  a  ^crmajo  an 
huiir-and'a-bair  long,  which  had  put  hatf  a  do£cr>  wocnoi 
into  what  they  call  static  fiXs.  he  overtook  mc  m  «  dirii 
street  and  wanted  me  to  do  striopachfLs  with  hJm— ^ 
didn't  say  striopacbas,  ycr  hanner,  for  he  had  no  Iriiib— 
but  he  said  something  in  English  which  was  the  anc 
thing," 

"And  what  did  yon  do?" 

"Why,  I  asked  him  what  be  meant  by  making  fun  <4 
a  poor  ugly  girl— fur  no  one  knows  better  than  my%fC 
yerc  hanni^r.  that  I  aiti  very  ugly — wbereiipun  he  told 
me  that  he  Wds  not  mAklii^  fun  of  me.  for  il  had  knf 
been  the  chief  w'i^b  uf  his  heart  tu  cummtt  Mnoptcto 
with  a  wild  Irish  Tapi^t,  and  that  he  t>e1ic\'ed  if  be 
searched  the  woHd  he  should  find  none  wilder  than  tay* 
selC" 

"  And  what  did  you  reply  ? " 

*'  Why,  I  said  to  hlm>  ycre  banner,  ihiit  I  would  id!  tbe 
cnngregalion,  at  which  be  laughed  and  said  that  hr 
wished  I  would,  for  that  the  congre^.aiotj  would  say  they 
didn't  believe  me,  though  at  hcarl  they  wnuUl  and  WOoU 
like  him  all  the  better  for  It." 

*'  Weil.  iuu\  what  di<l  yi>u  say  then?" 

"  Nothint,',  at  all.  yerc  banner  :  but  I  <pat  in  hit  fm 
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and  went  home  and  tcild  ray  uncle  Tourlough,  who  forth- 
with took  L>ut  a  kiiift?  ^iid  began  to  ^^harp  it  or  a 
whetstone,  and  1  make  no  doubt  would  have  gone  and 
stuck  the  fellow  like  a  pig,  had  not  my  poorauiU  Uepged 
him  not  oi\  her  knet:*:.  Afler  th^it  we  had  nntUinR  m^rc 
til  du  w\{\\  the  MeihrjciisLs  as  far  as  relijrioii  went," 

**  Diti  ihi^  itffoiir  occur  in  Kngland  nr  Wales?" 

"  In  the  ht:art  of  England<ycrc  haiincr  .  weha%c  never 
been  to  the  Welsh  chapcb,  for  wc  know  little  of  the 
Jangiiage." 

"'  Well,  I  am  glad  it  didn"C  ImjJiJcn  in  VVales:  I  have 
rather  a  hii^di  op[ni""n  of  the  Wd>h  Melhiwlisl.  The 
worthiest  creature  J  ever  kncAV  was  a  Welsh  Methodist. 
And  now  I  m  ust  leave  you  and  make  the  best  of  my  way 
to  Chepstow." 

"  Can't  yerc  hanner  give  me  God  before  ye  go?  " 

■'  1  can  give  you  half-a-crown  to  help  you  on  your  way 
to  America/' 

"  I  want  no  half-crownsj  yere  banner  ;  but  if  ye  would 
give  mt»  God  I  d  bless  ye." 

"  What  do  yon  mean  by  giving  yon  Gcxi  ? " 

"Putting  Him  in  my  heart  by  some  good  counsel 
which  will  guide  mc  through  life." 

'•  The  only  good  counsel  I  can  give  you  is  to  keep  the 
commandments;  one  of  them  it  seems  you  have  always 
kept      Follow  tlie  rest  and  yon  can't  go  xery  wrong/' 

"  1  wish  I  knew  them  better  than  I  do,  yere  banner/' 

"  Can't  yoii  read?" 

"Oh  no,  yere  Manner  I  can't  read,  neither  can 
Tourlough  nor  his  wife.'' 

"Well,  learn  to  read  as  soon  as  possible.  When  you 
have  got  to  America  and  ^eltled  down  you  will  have 
time  enough  to  learn  to  read," 

"  Shall  we  be  better,  yere  hanner,  after  we  have  learnt 
to  read  ?  " 

"  Let's  hope  you  wilU" 
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"One  of  tlie  things,  yere  banner,  that  have  nude  « 
stumble  U  that  some  of  the  holy  v^omcn.  who  have  come 
lo  our  tent  and  read  the  Bibk  to  us.  have  ^AjcfvArdi 
asked  my  aunt  and  me  to  tell  them  their  fortune^*' 

*'  If  they  hav/e,  the  more  shame  for  them,  for  ihcy  can 
have  no  excuse.  Well,  whether  you  Team  to  read  omec, 
still  eschew  striopachaSn  dun't  ^tcal,  don't  deceive;  and 
worship  God  in  spirit,  not  in  image  Thai's  the  betf 
counsel  I  can  give  yoo," 

"  And  very  good  counsel  it  is,  yere  hanner«  and  1  will 
try  to  fallow  it,  and  now.  yere  hanner,  let  tts  go  our  ttto 
ways." 

Wc  placed  our  glasses  upon  the  bar  and  went  out  la 
the  middle  of  the  road  we  shook  hands  and  f>ancd  Ae 
going  towards  Newport  and  I  towards  Chepstow.  Ato* 
walking  a  few  yards  1  turned  round  and  loolced  iJtcr 
her.  There  ^hc  was  in  the  damp  lowerinj;  aflrmom 
wendinf:  her  way  slowly  through  mud  and  puddle,  her 
upper  form  huddled  in  the  rough  fricM  mantle,  and  ber 
coarse  legs  bare  to  the  lop  of  the  calves.  "  Surely."  4>d 
1  to  my*ieir  "there  never  was  an  <)bjcct  1cm  pfombJOf 
in  appearance.  Who  would  fhink  rhar  there  oouTd  betB 
the  good  sense  and  proper  feeling  in  that  uncouth  p^ 
which  there  really  is?" 


CHAPTER  CIX 

Arrival  at  Chppttow — Stirring  Lyric — Coachiuon, 

I  PASSED  through  Caer  Wert  once  an  important  Romtf 
station,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  a  celebrated  Britisli  city,  now  a  poor  dcxilaU 
place  con^isline  "f  a  few  old-fashioned  bouiie*  aod  a 
stranifc '  looking   dilapidated   chur^Iu     Nq    WcU  i* 
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spoken  at  Caer  Went,  nor  to  the  east  of  it,  nor  indeed 
for  two  or  thrre  milei^  before  you  reach  it  from  ihe  wcst. 

Thc  country  between  it  and  Chepstow,  frora  which  it 
is  distant  about  four  miles,  is  deli;^hlful)y  c^een,  but 
somewhat  tame. 

Chep^tow  slanH^  on  the  lower  part  of  a  hill,  near  to 
where  the  beautiful  Wye  joins  the  aoble  Severn,  The 
British  nannc  of  the  place  is  Aber  Wye  or  the  discin- 
boguement  of  the  Wye.  The  Saxons  gave  it  the 
n^me  of  Chepstow,  which  in  their  language  signifies 
a  place  where  a  market  is  held,  liecause  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Britons  it  was  the  site  nf  a  great 
cheap  or  market  After  the  Norman  Conquest  it 
became  the  property  of  De  Clare,  one  of  William's 
followerii,  who  built  near  it  an  enormous  castle,  which 
enjoyed  considerable  celebrity  during  several  centuries 
from  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Slrongbow,  the 
conqueror  of  Ireland,  but  which  is  at  present  chiefly 
ilLtistn'ous  from  the  mention  which  is  made  of  it  in  one 
of  the  most  stirring  lyrics  of  modern  times,  a  piece  by 
Walter  Scott,  called  the  "  Nrtrman  Horseshoe."  coin- 
raeinoralive  of  an  expedition  made  by  a  Dc  Clare  of 
Chepstow,  with  the  vJcsv  of  insulting  vs-ith  the  print  of  his 
courser's  shoe  the  j^reen  meads  of  Glamorgan,  and 
which  commences  thus  : — 

*^  Red  Kb*5  the  forge"— 

I  went  to  the  principal  inn,  where  I  engaged  a  private 
room  and  ordered  the  best  dinner  which  the  pen})le 
could  provide.  Then  leaving  my  satchel  behind  me  I 
went  to  the  castle,  amongst  the  ruins  of  which  I  groped 
and  wandered  for  nearly  an  hour,  occasionally  repeating 
verses  of  the  Xorman  Horseshoe,  f  then  went  to  the 
Wye  and  drank  of  the  waters  at  its  moutli,  even  as 
some  time  before  1  had  drunk  of  the  waters  at  its  source. 
Then  returning  to  my  Inn  I  got  my  dinner,  after  which 
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1  called  for  a  bottle  of  port*  and  placing  my  feet  ngvntf 
the  sides  of  the  ^ratc  I  passed  my  time  dHnkifif;  wine 
and  singing  Welsh  song^  till  ten  o'clock  at  ni(;bt.  wtai 
I  paid  my  reckoning,  airrounling  to  *wmrthing  om- 
sjikTHblc.  Tlien  ^houldenrkf;  my  salclit-l  I  praccoU 
to  the  lailroftd  statiofi,  where  I  purchased  a  fint-clvi 
ticket  and  ensconcing  myself  in  a  comfortable  carriage, 
was  soon  on  the  way  to  London,  where  I  a/rivwl  H 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  [noming,  h^i^ng  had  during  tbff 
whole  ofTnyjoiirney  a  most  uproarious  ^ctofnc-f^hboufva 
few  carnages  behind  n)<-v  namely,  some  hundred  ai>4 
fifty  of  Napier's  lars  retumin^^  from  Iheir  cKpcditioa  Id 
the  Baltic 


CI  MRO    AND  CUMKAEG. 


The  original  home  of  the  CuRiro  wtt»  Southcm 
Hindustan,  the  estrcme  point  of  which,  C'apc  Cofflorio, 
derived  frnm  hii~n  its  nairic^  It  may  be  ticra  aakod 
whai  is  the  exaci  meaning  i>f  i\\t  word  Cuinro?  The 
Imc  meaning  of  ibe  word  is  a  yiiuth.  It  is  cnnneclcd 
with  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying  a  youlli,  and  likc^i^  a 
prince.  It  is  surprising  how  similar  m  mpaninK  the 
names  of  several  nations  are :  Cvmro,  a  youth  ;  Gad, 
ahero;'  Rctman.  one  whois  comely, ahiwband  ;'*-  VnaX 
or  Fr<jnchman,  a  free,  biavc  fellow,  Dane,  oii  h-nnM 
man  ;  Turk,  a  handsome  lad  :  Arab,  a  «pn(>htly  fdion- 
l-astly,  Romany  ChaL  the  name  by  which  the  Gj-p^y 
styles  himself,  signifying  not  an  Eg^'ptian,  but  %  lad  ot 
Rome.; 
The    language  of   tlic   Cumro  i_s    called    after    him 

*  SftnfCfit.  KpUi,  B  htfu, 

t  Suucrit.  iUnw,  kADMnt,  a  hvshuid. 

;  RcmAn^  rhn],  um  of  Rome,  \%A  of  Rome,  Romany  cAi.  dawte 
of  KAm«.  girl  *tl  Komp  Ch&l,  chi^l,  child,  the  KuuiHn  cbvlonL  t 
taxn.  uul  m  Siuivrii  )ntt%,  in  Ivhom,  litp  mW  Icirtdred  wnnlt. 
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Cumraeg.  Of  Cumtic  there  ^e  three  flialecls^  the 
speech  of  Camru  or  Wales;  that  of  Armurlca  or,  as 
the  Welsh  call  it,  Llydaw.  and  the  Cornish,  which  is  no 
longer  spoken,  and  only  exists  in  books  and  tn  the 
names  of  places.  The  Cumric  beaTs  considerable 
affinity  to  the  Gaelic,  or  the  language  of  the  Gael,  of 
which  there  are  also  three  dialects,  the  Irish,  the  speech 
of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  the  Manx,  which  last 
is  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  The  Ciimric  and  Gaelic 
have  not  only  a  great  many  thousand  wordi^  in  common* 
but  also  a  remarkable  grammatical  feature,  the  mutation 
and  droppinj^  of  certain  initial  consonants  under  certain 
circumstances,  which  feature  i^  peculiar  to  the  Celtic 
languages.  The  numbt^r  of  Sanscr itic  words  which  the 
Cumric  and  iJaelic  |xjs^«?s?i  is  considerable.  Of  the  two 
the  Gaelic  pusseascs  the  mo:^l,  ami  those  have  generally 
more  of  the  Sanscritic  character,  than  the  wonils  of 
the  same  class  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Welsh, 
The  WeUh,  however,  frequently  possesses  the  primary 
worfl  when  the  Irish  duc-s  nut-  Of  this  the  foUowiji^ 
"is  an  instance.  One  of  the  numerous  Irish  words  for  a 
mountain  iscodadh.  This  word  is  almiHt  identical  with 
the  Sanscrit  kut:i,  which  also  sigi^ifies  a  mountain  ;  but 
kuta  and  codadh  arc  only  secondary  words.  The  Sanscrit 
possesses  the  radical  of  kiila,  and  that  is  kuda,  to  heap  up, 
but  the  Iriah  docs  not  possess  the  radical  of  codadh. 
The  Wel^h,  without  possessing  any  word  for  a  hill  at 
all  like  codadh,  has  the  primary  or  radical  word  ;  that 
word  is  codi,  Hj  rise  or  raise,  almost  identical  in  sound 
and  sense  with  the  Sanscrit  kuda.  Till  a  house  i* 
raised  there  i^  no  house,  and  there  Is  no  hill  till  thr 
Nura  or  Omnipotent  ^:!L^-3  Arisf, 

The  Welsh  is  one  of  the  most  copioufj  languages  of 
the  world,  as  it  contains  at  least  eighty  ihnusiind  words, 
It  has  seven  vowels  ;  w  in  Wel^h  beiLi^  prunonnccd 
like   00,   and    v  I'l^t^    i'   «n*^    '■     '^^    ivk'^sK   remarkable 
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feature  is  the  mutation  of  inittaJ  consonants,  to 
explain  which  properly  would  i^uire  more  ffttcc 
than  I  can  afTord*  Tlie  noiins  are  of  turo  numbox 
the  singular  and  piural.  and  a  few  have  a  dual 
number.  The  genders  are  three,  the  Ma-^nline,  At 
Feminine  and  the  Neuter.  There  arc  twelve  pluni 
lenninations  of  nuuns,  of  whicli  tht*  Tnost  common  it  ait 
Some  substantives  are  what  the  t^rammariansi  cill 
aggregate  plurals,t  "  which  are  not  used  in  the  plural 
without  the  addition  of  dtmtnutive  trrminatjons,  for 
example  adar,  birds,  ader^'n,  a  bird  :  gwcnyn.  bee^ 
gwetiynen,  a  single  bee."  There  arc  different  kinds  of 
adjectives;  some  have  a  plural,  sornr  have  none  ;  ionv 
have  a  foinininL-  form,  cjthers  have  not  ;  the  mori 
common  jjlural  tcnninatiun  is  ion.  It  is  said  by  flome 
that  the  verb  has  properly  no  present  ten^w,  the  ftiturv 
being  userl  instead.  The  verbs  prc?irnt  many  difKcultW^ 
and  there  arc  many  dtfeclivc  and  iiregular  onc^  In  the 
irregularities  of  its  verbs  the  Welsh  Language  vcr>'  iniicli 
resembles  the  Irish. 

The  numerals  require  some  particular  notkc:  forty, 
sixty  and  eighty  are  expressed  bj-  deugain,  trigiain,  arid 
pcdwaruijain,  liicrally,  t^vo  twenties,  ihiec  Iwentie*.  and 
four  twenties  i  whilst  fifly,  seventy,  and  ninety  an 
expressed  by  word-s  cnrreaponding  with  ten  after  two 
tweniics.  ten  after  three  twenties,  and  ten  after  four 
iwenties,  WhL'ther  the  Wel^h  had  ever  a  le^  clum?^ 
way  of  expressing,'  the  above  number*  is  unknown-^ 
-something  similar  i>  observable  in  French,  and  the  saine 
practice  prevaiL^t  in  the  mudent  Gaelic  :  in  the  ancicol 
Gaelic,  however,  there  are  <iuch  numerals  a^  ceathracfcid. 
seas^ad»  H^nd  iiutjcha^l.  wlikh  currespuud  with  qtad- 
ragjnta,  »exaginta,  and  nonaginta.     The  numeraii  daa. 

*  huf  a  c\tu  ami  i«ii«fuinry  «rnwM  u1  (In*  lytien  m«  <>*•«'«  ViM 
GtBuitiia/,  Ph  ij. 

t  Unn's  GraniJiuup  u>  40. 
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tri.  and  pcdwar,  or  two,  three,  and  four,  have  fcmmine 
forms,  becoming  when  preceding  femirine  nouns^  dwy, 
tair,  and  pedair.  In  Gaelic  no  numeral  has  a  feminine 
form  ;  certain  numerals,  h(>iv*?ver,  have  an  influence  over 
nouns  which  others  have  not,  and  before  ccad,  a  hundred, 
&nd  miic,  a  thousand,  do,  two.  i^  changed  into  da,  for  it 
is  not  cubtomar>'  to  say  do  chead,  two  hundred,  and  do 
mhile,  two  thousand^  but  da  chead  and  da  mhile.* 
With  respect  to  jjedwar,  the  Welsh  for  four,  I  have  to 
observe  that  it  bears  no  similitude  to  the  word  for  the 
same  number  in  Gaelic ;  the  word  for  four  in 
Gaelic  is  cealhair,  and  the  dilTerence  between  ceathair 
and  pedwar  is  great  indeed,  Ceathair  is  what 
may  be  called  a  Sans<:ritic  nnmeral  \  and  it  is  plea*vanl 
to  trace  it  in  various  .shapes,  through  various  Iangua<^es, 
up  to  the  grand  speech  of  India  ;  [risli,  ceathair  ;  Latin> 
quatuor;  Greek,  te*^sares ;  Russian,  cheturl;  Persian, 
chahar ;  Sam^crii,  chatur.  As  to  pedwar,  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  KngHsh  four,  the  German  vier^  is 
almubt  {dentical  H  itli  the  Wallacin'an  patrou,  and  is  very 
much  like  the  Homeric  wordn-iVv/^s.but  beyond  Wallachia 
and  Greece  we  find  nothing  tike  it,  bearing;  the  same 
meaning,  though  it  \<>  right  to  mention  that  the  Sanscrit 
word  pida  signifte'^  a  qitarlfv,  'A\  well  a^  a  foot.  It  i* 
curious  that  llie  Irish  word  for  five,  cnig.  is  in  like 
manner  quite  as  perplexing  as  the  Welsh  word  for  four 
The  Irish  word  for  five  is  not  a  Sanscrilic  word^  pump. 
the  Welsh  word  for  five,  'm-^  Pantschan  is  the  Sanscrit 
word  for  five,  and  pump  is  linked  to  pantschan  by  the 
il^obck  |*^"inpe.  the  Greek  pcnle  and  |jt'mptos.  the 
Ri]?>sian  piat  and  the  Persian  Pant^ch  :  but  what  Is  cuig 
connected  with  }  Why  it  is  connected  with  the  Latin 
quinque,  and  perhaps  with  the  Arabic  khamsa ;  biit 
higher    up    than    Arabia    we    find    nothing   like  iti   or 

*  Vrarmanced  rtle  iw  «1]c — bere  [he  prithri[jlc  of  liiei»]  muuilon  it  4X 
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if  owe  thinks  one  recognises  iK,  it  is  under  ^uch  t 
dj&giiise  that  one  is  rather  timorous  about  sts'eariiig  toil 
— and  now  nothing  more  on  the  subject  of  num^nlt^ 
I  have  said  that  ihc  Welsh  is  eiccccdingly  cupsous 
Its  copiousness,  however,  docs  not  proceed,  like  iKat  of 
the  English,  from  borrouung  from  i^ther  lanf^QaffC^  It 
has  certainly  words  in  common  with  other  torigucs  bM 
no  tongue,  al  any  rate  in  Kurope.can  prove  that  it  hasi 
better  claim  than  the  Welsh  lu  any  word  which  ji  kuin 
comnmiii  with  that  language.  No  language  has  a  better 
supjjly  of  simple  words  for  the  narration  of  events  than 
the  Welsh,  and  simple  words  are  the  proper  garb  of 
narrat[on  ;  and  no  language  abounds  more  with  tenn^ 
calculated  to  express  the  dbstvu^'ii-at  ideas  of  the  meU- 
physician.  Whoever  doubts  ita  capability  for  the 
purpose  of  narration,  lei  him  peruse  the  Welsh  Historical 
Triads,  in  which  are  Told  the  Ttif^s^l  remarkable  event? 
which  befdl  Uie  early  Cumry  ;  and  wh'wocvcr  doubu 
lis  pfjiwcr  for  the  ptirf>osc  of  ab5tru,**c  rcaaoning,  lei  hiia 
studv    a    wurk    called    Rhetorick.   bv    MaAtrr     WtllG^H 
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profess  to  be  an  imitation.  What  lines  in  Horace's  ode 
can  vie  in  sweetness  with 

"Tydi  roil  i  diwair  wen 
Lais  eos  \  lysowen  *  " 

"Thou  couldst  endow,  with  thy  dear  smile, 
Wieh  voice  of  lark  the  lizard  vile  1 " 

Eos  signifies  a  nightingale,  and  Lysowen  an  eel. 
Perhaps  in  no  language  but  the  Welsh,  could  an  eel  be 
mentioned  in  lofty  poetry :  Lysowen  is  perfect  music. 

Having  stated  that  there  are  Welsh  and  Sanscrit 
words  which  correspond,  more  or  less,  in  sound  and 
meaning,  1  here  place  side  by  side  a  small  number  of 
such  words,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  them. 


Wklsh 

Aber,  a  meeting  of  waters,  an 
outflowing;  Avon,  a  river; 
Aw,  a  flowing 

Anal,  breath 

Arian,  silver 

Aur,  gold 

Athu,  to  go 

IJ6d,  being,  existence 

Brcnin,  a  king 

Caer^  a  ual],  a  uiiy 

Cain,  fine,  brighi 

Canu«  to  sing 
Cathyl,  a  hymn 
Coed,  a  wood,  trce:^ 
(Jumro,  a  Welshman 
Daear,  dacren,  the  earth 
Dant,  a  tooth 


Sanscrit 

Ap,  .-(pah,  water ;  apag:!,  a  rivtr ; 

Persian,  a b,  ivalcr  ;  Walladi- 

ian,  apa 
Anila,  air 
Ara,      brass;      ('ypsy,      harko, 

copper  * 

At'ha  't  Russian,  iti 

Bhavat,  bhiila 

Bharanda,  a  lord ;  Russian, 
barfn 

(iriha,  geha,  a  house;  Hindu- 
stani, ghar  ;  tlypsy,  kair,  kaer 

Kdnta,  pleasing,  beautiful ; 
Kana,  to  shine 

(irfna,  singing 

Kheli  a  song  ;  <iypsy,  gillie 

Kui'ha,  Ituti,  a  tree 

Kumdra,  a  youth,  a  prinre 

Uhari,  fern,  dharani 

iJanta 


*  Jjil.  aurmn,  |;ijWI  ;  if/i^,  i>r  l>rAv«.  Perli^ips  Ihe  Hue  mtMninH;  of  am, 
durum,  &c.,  is  unrcAiicd  metal ;  if  su,  \«e  ha^e  ihc  i^Kit  nF  I  hem  all  in  our 
ipwn  word  uie. 


p  hves 

;  ^ftir,  B.  word 

r  f^^.  3  man 

f  Gwres,  heat 

i: 

Geneih,  girl 
Geni,  to  be  bom 
Wbod,  lo  know 

'^o^u,iocheae 
Huan,  the  sun 

leuanc,  young 
Jr.  fresh,  juicy 
Jrdra,  juiciness 
Llances,  a  gir/ 
'-'eidyr,  a  thief 
Maen,  a  sione 
■'^lam,  mother 
^*arw,  lo  die 
Mai*'r,  great 

'^eddwi,  CO  mtoxicaif 
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Welsh 

Neatb,  Nedd,  nAme  of  a  river ; 
nedd,  a  dingle,  what  is  low, 
deep(Nith,  NithadaLe) 

N^  heaven 

Neidiaw,  to  leap ; 

N£r,  the  Almighty,  the  Lord,  the 

Creator 
Nertli^  strength,  power 


Noddwr,  a  protector 

NGs,  night 

Pair,  a  cauldron 

PCd,  a  fool  i  pedaiT,  four 

Pridd,  eanh 

Prif,  principal,  prime 

Rh^n,  Che  Lord 

Rhian^  a  lady 

Rh6d,  a  wheel 

Swm,  being  together 

Sh'ynwr,  a  wiiard,  sorcerer 

TJtd,  father 

TAn,  fire 

Tant,  a  string 

Tanu,  to  expand 

ToHad,  a  breaking,  cutting 

Uchafedd,  height 

Ych,  ox 


Sanscrit 
Nfcha,  tow,  deep;  nfchagi,  a 

river,  thai  which  descends; 

nftha,  water 
Nabhas  ;  Russian,  nabe^d,  the 

heavens  ;  Lat,,nubes,  a  cloud 
Naia,  to  dance ;  Ndta,  dancing 
Nara,  that  which  animates  every 

thing,  the  spirit  of  God* 
Nara,  man,  the  spirit  of  Cod  \ 

Gr      dn)^,      a     man,      ^eilpov. 

Strength  \     Persian,     nar,     a 

male  ;  Arabic,  nar,  tire 
Ndtha 
Ni>d 
PitTiara 

Pad,  a  foot ;  pdda,  a  quarter 
Prithivl,  die  earth 
Prabhu,  a  lord,  a  ruler 
Rijan,  a  king 
Hindustani,  rani 
l^lha,  a  car 
Sam 
Sanvanana^    3 

stani,  syani 
Titft 
Dahana 
Tantu 
Tana 

Ddri,  cultii^ 
UchchVa 
Ukshan 


witch  ;    Hindu> 


*  '^  Tlie  EieriuL.  ihe  divine  impciislublc  spiril  pervading  ihe  universe^'' 
—  H'i/jen'i  Sanserif  Dietitmary,  p.  453^ 

The  Nan  is  catled  by  the  Tarturs  soukdoun,  and  by  the  Chinese  ki ; 
"  l*rincipe  qui  est  dans  Ic  ciel,  sur  Itt  terre,  danj^  rhomme,  el  dua  Tomes 
le^  cbose&  mali^rie]le&  el  immalt-rielles." -^iV/wunfli'rf  Tartare  Mamtehou, 
par  AmjoL.     Tome  second,  p,  124, 
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In  the  abuve  list  of  Cumrlc  and  Satiscril  w<jnl«  tbc« 
are  certainly  M>mc  remarkable  irt'itances  of  correspond- 
ence in  sound  and  sense,  ihc  most  interesting  of  whiA 
is  that  afforded  by  Ner,  the  Ciimnc  word  for  the  Lord, 
and  Nara.  the  Sanscrit  word  for  the  Spirit  of  Gcd 
From  comparing  the  words  in  that  list  one  might  fed 
disposed  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cumric 
sprang  from  the  Sanscrit,  the  sacred  lang^iagc  of  many 
Hindustan.  Rut  to  do  so  would  be  unwise,  for  d<epe 
study  would  show  that  if  the  Welsh  has  some  hunditdi 
of  words  111  common  with  the  Sanscrit,  it  has  i.hou«and\ 
u]x>n  thousands  which  <ire  not  to  be  found  in  llul 
longuc,  after  making  all  possible  iillowance  for  change 
iind  modihcation.  No  subject  connected  with  what  h 
c^dlcd  philosophy  is  more  mortifying  to  proud  huflOA 
reason  than  the  irve.stig^ation  of  languages,  for  Jn  what 
<Ki  the  researches  of  the  most  unwearied  jjliilutoffisl 
terminate  but  a  chau??  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  d»c  why 
such  exclamations  as  thc^c?  Why  is  the  Waltftchian 
word  for  water  Sanscrit?  for  what  \s  ihe  diffcrcrtce 
bL'twcen  apa  and  afi*  Wallachian  is  formed  frurn  Latin 
and  Sclavoniani  why  then  is  not  the  word  for  naCcr 
cither  vt-'-tds,  or  a<|ua,  or  a  mudiBc^lion  of  either  f  Wbjr 
is  the  Arabic  word  for  the  sea  Iri^h.  for  wh^t  In  tilt 
diflference  between  hahar,  the  Arabic  word  for  ^ca,  and 
bcathra,  an  old  Irish  word  for  water,  ginjnounccd  bant, 
whence  the  river  Harrow?  How  k  it  U)at  une  of  the 
names  of  the  Ganji^cs  :^  Welsh  ;  for  wh.it  is  the  dificrcnoc 
between  Dhur,  ^  namt^  of  Ihit  river,  :md  dwr.  the 
common  Welsh  word  for  water?  How  h  it  tliat  ^nn'. 
:i  Latin  word  for  the  ■ir:*,  ^a  mtich  resrmblcH  Ai^ir,  l\tr 
name  of  the  Nor?^  God  uf  the  ^ca?  and  how  ii  it  that 
Asfcr*  the  appellative  of  the  Northern  God^  is  90  like 
Asuirt,  the  famii)  name  of  certHfri  Hindu  deinw«? 
Why  dix's  ihc  scanty  Gailk,  the  Un^-iiage  of  the  ith 
of  Man,  prj^sess  more  Sanscrit  words  thun  the  mighty 
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Arabic,  the  richest  of  all  tongues  ;  and  why  has  the 
Welsh  only  four  wHs  For  a  hill,  and  its  sister  language 
the  Jrish  fifly-live?  How  U  U  that  the  names  of  so 
many  streams  Jn  various  countries,  for  exampFe  Donau, 
Tiwiiia.  Don,  and  Tyne,  so  mucli  resemble  Dhuiii,  d, 
Sanscrit  worfl  for  a  river?  Hnw  i^  it  that  the  Sanscrit 
devils  stands  fur  what  is  wise  and  virtuou?*,  and  thu' 
English  devil  for  ai]  that  is  desperate  and  wicked? 
How  (s  it  thai  Alp  and  Apennirc,  Celtic  words  for  a 
hillj  so  much  resemble  ap  and  apah,  Sanscrit  words  fop 
water?  Why  does  ihe  Sanscrit  kalya  mean  to-mormw 
as  well  as  yesterday,  and  [he  Gypsy  merripen  life  as  wcW 
as  death?  How  Is  it  that  ur,  a  Gadic  word  for  fire,  is 
so  like  ura  the  Basque  word  for  water,  and  Urc  the 
name  of  an  English  stream?  Wh>'  docs  nerun,  the 
Modern  Greek  word  fur  kvator,  so  liUle  resemble  the 
ancient  Greek  Mcu/j  and  su  much  resemble  the  Sanscrit 
nfra?  and  how  is  it  that  nara,  which  like  nfra  signiRes 
water,  so  much  resembles  nara,  the  word  fur  man  and 
the  Divinity  ?  How  is  it  that  Nereus,  the  name  uf  an 
ancient  Greek  water  god,  and  Xar,  the  Arabic  word  for 
fire,  are  so  very  tike  N"t^r,  the  Welsh  word  for  the 
Creator?  Hnw  is  it  thai  a  certain  Scottish  river  bears 
the  name  of  the  wife  of  Oceanus,  for  what  is  Teith  btit 
Teithys?  How  indeed!  and  why  indeed!  to  these  and 
a  thousand  similar  questions.  Ah  man^  man  I  human 
rcasc»n  will  never  answer  them,  and  you  may  run  wild 
about  them,  unless,  dropping  your  pride,  you  arc  conlcnl 
to  turn  for  a  solution  of  your  doubts  to  a  certain  old 
volume,  once  considered  a  book  of  divine  revelatton.  but 
now  a  collection  of  old  wives'  talcs,  the  Hible. 


THE  END 
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aclual  history  of  Borrow's  career  make  \\i  appearance  on  the  reviewer's 
Uble."*— Ztai^  Ch?vnitU, 

"It  was  worth  waiting  for  .  .  ,  an  exceedingly  fascinating  book.'' — 
Maruhester  Guardian. 


In  Tuscany 

TUSCAN  TOWNS— TUSCAN  TYPES— THE  TUSCAN  TONGUE, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

By   MONTGOMERY   CARMtCHAEL 

Britiih  Vtcc-CoTiBut  fOr  Wcii  TuwAny. 

The  Tuscan  Temperament — Tuscan  Types— Fra  Padfico — My  Unpaid 
Factotum — My  Cook — ^My  Serving  Man — My  Gardener—My  Veluriny— 
The  Poor  Idiot— The  Very  Reverend  Canon  Domenico  Piicci— The 
Tuscan  Tongue — Tuscan  Towns,  L^horn,  Lucca.  Pisa,  VoUerra,  Porlo- 
fenaio  and  the  Island  of  Elba — A  Tuscan  Sanctuary— A  Tuscan  Summer 
Resort — The  Tuscan  Tunbrid^e — A  Tuscan  Game — Tuscan  Gambling- 

^itk  raimenmj  //lustratinns.     Large  Crtrvm  %va.     9j-  net. 


The  Painters  of  Florence 

FROM   THE  THIRTEENTH   TO  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURIES 

A  HANDY  BOOK  for  TRAVELLERS  in  ITALY  and 
STUDENTS  or  ART 

Br  JULIA  CARTWRIGHT  (Mra  ADY) 
With  Jiimtratums.     Crttn  Sva.     6f.  rut. 


